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PREFACE 


HIS book was begun in 1937 as a study of the boustrophedon system in early 
Greek inscriptions, and was cut short, like many other studies of the kind, by the 


Wan of 1939-45. In 1947 it was begun again on a larger scale and accepted as a 
thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Oxford in 1951. The material of Parts I 
and II has undergone little alteration between thesis and book; the views remain substan- 
tially as they were first presented, though many have lost any novelty that they had when 
they were first written. In Part III the Catalogues of inscriptions have been expanded 
to include material published since 1951, and parts of the text have been modified or 
rewritten. 

The aim of this work has been to produce a chronological framework for the study of 
archaic Greek inscriptions, based on the twenty-five year period which is now in standard 
use for the studies of Greek sculpture and pottery. Inevitably, I have reared much of 
my framework on the enduring foundations laid by the great epigraphists Kirchhoff, 
Roehl, Roberts, and Larfeld two generations ago; but many more early inscriptions have 
been published in the intervening years, so that it is now possible to essay a closer dating 
of the known examples. It may be a long time, however, not merely before the absolute 
dating of early Greek lettering can be securely achieved, but even before the relative 
dating of the inscriptions can be as soundly established as are those of the sculpture and 
pottery. In the analysis of letter-forms one is conscious all too often of resorting to 
general impressions, with the attendant risk that what goes in at one door as a hypothesis 
may come out at another as a fact. But the analysis of letter-forms must remain in most 
cases the chief aid for dating any archaic inscription, since comparatively few of these 
records refer to known people or events. 

I have tried throughout to remember that, particularly where archaic inscriptions are 
concerned, epigraphy is a branch of archaeology; the letters are written on objects of 
varying type and material, and inscription and object must be considered in relation to 
each other. The epigraphist may not agree with the absolute date assigned by the experts 
concerned to a vase or figurine, but he cannot afford to ignore it. He can afford, perhaps, 
to be more dogmatic when dispute arises over an inscribed object’s place of origin, for the 
differences between Greek local scripts, though sometimes small, are usually identifiable. 
Like a wine-taster, the epigraphist may go wrong over the year, but not over the district. 

Basically, then, the approach of this book is archaeological. I have not attempted to 
discuss philological points except when essaying a new reading; and historical problems 
have, in many cases, had only summary treatment. Even on the epigraphic side there are, 
unavoidably, many gaps. The size of the subject forced me to omit any fifth-century 
material from Attica, while elsewhere lack of material has hampered any attempt to date 
the end of a local script in any but the vaguest terms. I have made use of coin legends 
wherever possible, but have had very reluctantly to omit any coins from the plates, 
mainly for reasons of space. The bibliographies in Part III are selective, and I cannot 
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my principles of selection will square with those of everyone else. In the spelling 
ames the intention has been, for place-names, to keep only such long-estab- 
lished English or Latin forms as Athens, Corinth, Mycenae, and to spell the rest as in 
Greek, including any modern places where ancient Greek words are retained (e.g. Hagios 
Georgios, not Ayios Yeoryios ; but Tourkovrysi, Vourva) ; and, for personal names, to re- 
duce all to the Attic form ; but inconsistencies have crept in despite all efforts at uniformity. 

Later generations will count fortunate those of us who studied archaeology in Oxford in 
the years following the end of the war. Among the many people who helped me to write 
this book, I wish to record my debt of gratitude above all to five Oxford scholars. Dr. 
M. N. Tod, archegetes of present British epigraphists, was my first guide and teacher in 
this field, and his wise counsel and never-failing assistance have been an inspiration 
throughout the work. Sir John Beazley, in addition to many other kindnesses, read all 
the proofs, gently curing blemishes of style or content on almost every page. Professor 
H. T. Wade-Gery discussed many points and threw new light on all of them, especially 
on the part played in early Greek history by the settlement at Al Mina. Mr. R. Meiggs 
has given most generous help throughout, and has also read, and greatly improved, the 
proofs. Finally, all who knew the late Mr. T. J. Dunbabin will recognize how much this 
book owes to the unrivalled archaeological knowledge which he placed ungrudgingly 
at the service of his friends. 

I also owe especial gratitude to Professor Rhys Carpenter, whose work on the origin 
of the Greek alphabet proved a starting-point for a whole generation of historians and 
epigraphists, and who read this text in 1952, and contributed many stimulating sugges- 
tions and well-justified corrections: to Dr. E. S. G. Robinson and Dr. C. M. Kraay, for 
valuable help in all numismatic problems: to Professor G. R. Driver, for similar help on 
the Semitic side: and to the late Mr. S. G. Campbell, to whom I owe my first introduction 
to Greek philology and epigraphy at Cambridge over twenty years ago. At the time of his 
death in 1956 he was working on a projected revision of E. S. Roberts’s Introduction to 
Greek Epigraphy, and when I was preparing this book for the Clarendon Press I had 
the great privilege, through the generosity of his widow, of receiving all the notes and 
references which he had collected, which provided a most valuable check, particularly 
for the catalogues. 

Many other scholars have helped me generously in other ways, among them notably: 
Professor E. Akurgal, Professor J. K. Anderson, Mr. J. Boardman, Mr. R. M. Cook, 
Mr. P. E. Corbett, Professor G. Daux, Mr. P. M. Fraser, Mr. D. E. L. Haynes, Mr. B. G. 
Kallipolitis, Dr. and Mme C. Karouzos, Miss I. K. Konstantinou, Mr. I. D. Kontes, 
Dr. N. M. Kontoleon, Dr. E. Kunze, Mr. D. I. Lazarides, Mr. E. I. Mastrokostas, 
Professor B. D. Meritt, Dr. M. Th. Mitsos, Mr. R. V. Nicholls, Dr. I. Papademetriou, 
Dr. B. Philippaki, Dr. N. E. Platon, Dr. J. Pouilloux, Miss L. Talcott, Dr. I. Threpsiades, 
Mr. E. Vanderpool, Mr. N. M. Verdelis, Dr. C. C. Vermeule, and, most recently, that 
anonymous team of guides well known to the world of scholars, the readers and other 
technical experts of the Clarendon Press, whose combination of meticulous scholarship 
and resourceful skill brings every author placed in their care over the crevasses of his own 
errors, and safely to the summit. I wish also to record my deep gratitude to Sir John 
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Beazley and the late Professor P, 


Oiler) Monorachcen ce: Jacobsthal for accepting this work for inclusion in the 


. Archaeology, to the Delegates of the University Press for 
undertaking the onerous task of publishing it, and, for reais grants to help ve meet 
the high cost of publication, to the British Academy, the Committee for Advanced 
Studies and the Craven Committee (Oxford University), the Jowett Copyright Trustees 
(Balliol College), and the Trustees of the Eleanor Lodge and Elizabeth Levett memorial 
funds (Lady Margaret Hall). I owe long-standing debts of thanks to Newnham College 
the British School of Archaeology at Athens, the Institute for Advanced Studies at Prince- 
ton, and Lady Margaret Hall, for the scholarships, studentships, and research fellowships 
which, between 1937 and 1951, gave me the means and leisure to collect the material and 
write this book. Lastly, I record here my thanks to my sister Mrs. J. Neufville Taylor, 


unanima soror, but for whose continual help at all stages of the work I should never 
have managed to complete it. 


ne iia Hall, Oxford L. H. JEFFERY 
me 1960 


Anne Jeffery died on 29 September 1986, a few months after I had been asked to prepare a 
Supplement for LSAG. Regrettably, I was unable to show her a suitably fashioned script. 
Consequently, in the additional material I have attempted to distinguish between her own 
contribution, as gleaned from the marginalia in her own copy of the book, and further material 
for which I take responsibility. The fact that some of the supplementary catalogue entries had 
in fact been published by Anne herself highlights the incompleteness of the marginalia; in the 
archive material now deposited in the Ashmolean Museum Library there are fuller notes, 
which I have not attempted to incorporate here. An asterisk beside an entry in the catalogues 
of the original text indicates that the piece is mentioned, however briefly, in the Supplement. 

One direct result of the amount of new material now available is that the number of 
‘Catalogues’ rather than ‘Select catalogues’ has fallen considerably, especially in the Western 
Greek world. While coverage is accordingly no longer complete, I hope that my chosen 
addenda are at least epigraphically worthy of their place. Each topographical section in the 
Supplement is prefaced by a laconic list of additional, normally most recent, bibliography for 
individual entries in LSAG; the brevity of these references should not conceal the importance 
of many of the relevant contributions. 

In compiling the Supplement for this volume I have received the assistance of a large 
number of colleagues, and hope that I duly record them all below. Yet I must immediately 
relieve them en bloc of any responsibility for what is eventually included herein: Professor B. 
d’Agostino, Dr M. Amadasi, Professor A. A. Bryer, Dr G. Buchner, Dr P. A. Cartledge, Dr 
N. Ceka, Professor L. Gasperini, Professor P.-G. Guzzo, Dr P. A. Hansen, Professor J. de Hoz, 
Professor M. H. Jameson, Ch. Kritzas, Professor D. M. Lewis, Dr A. Matthaiou, Dr J. B. 
Salmon, Professor R. S. Stroud, Dr Y. Vinogradov, Dr J. Vokotopoulou, Dr Bonna Wescoat, 
Dr Dyfri Williams. I am especially grateful for permission to include material unpublished at 
the time of writing to Mr Kritzas (pl 74, 4), Professor P. Courbin (pl. 79, 10), Professor L. 
Kahil (pl. 73, 5 and 6), and Dr A. Andriomenou (pl. 73, 4): 


jaan AW,J. 
December 1987 


NOTES TO THE READER 


(i) THE ‘blue’ and ‘red’ of Kirchhoff’s original colour-chart are retained here purely as 
conventional terms to denote the different forms of xt, chi, and psi: that is, chi X and 
psi ¥ are ‘blue’, xt X and chi ¥ are ‘red’. It has long been recognized that (contrary to 
Kirchhoff’s belief) neither racial nor geographic factors account always for this dis- 
tinction; thus the Ionic neighbours Attica and Euboia differ over chi, and the Doric 
neighbours Rhodes and Knidos over both xi and chi. It is possible that, in some similari- 
ties at least, early trade-routes between states may be reflected. (ii) It is assumed without 
discussion that the letter M which appears in some inscriptions, and in archaic abece- 
daria between pi and goppa (i.e. in the place of sadé in the Phoenician), is the sibilant 
letter which the Greeks called san. (iii) Since our word ‘alphabet’ has two shades of 
meaning—the general concept of letters, and the actual written row of signs—the word 
‘abecedarium’ is here used for the written row, for which the Greeks perhaps used the 
term otoiyos. (iv) In the transliteration of epigraphic texts the lengthened é and 6 are 
used only for those vowels which would be spelt with n and in the standard (i.e. post- 
Euclidic) Attic script and dialect. (v) Figures in the text. Since majuscule type can give a 
misleading idea of an epichoric letter-form, I have adopted the method—cumbersome, 
but, I hope, more accurate—of prefacing the sections on the letters in Part I (pp. 23 ff.) 
and on each local script in Part III by a text-figure showing the various forms of each 
letter, numbered (a1, a2, &c.), and of then referring in the text to these forms. The con- 
ventions used in the text-figures are as follows (see, for example, p. 109, Fig. 32, Aigina): 
the vertical order 1, 2, &c., normally shows the chronological development ; but a comma 
linking (e.g.) a2 and 03 means that these are merely variants, «3 not necessarily later than 
az. A dash (—) at the top means that this letter was not used. A blank space at the top 
means that, though existing inscriptions give no example, the early form may well have 
been used; the inscriptions either are all too late in date to show it, or else are early, but 


chance not to need that letter. 
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I. THE ORIGIN 


bre deaeueanaaey fre sah from their eastern neighbours, and the greatest 
Rea Gia of alphabetic writing. It is known beyond any doubt that the 
mitic script was the model for the Greek, and there are existing examples 
—all too few, It Is true—both of the model and of the copy in their early stages. Yet 
the full history of the birth and first growth of the Greek alphabet is still a matter of 
uncertainty and dispute. The ancient literary tradition offers a series of contradictory 
statements concerning the origin and date, only one of which has stood firmly the test 
of time: of 5€ Moivixes . . . Eotyyayov SiSacKdAia és Tous “EAANvas, Kai 51) Kal ypdpporra 
(Hdt. v. 58). The archaeological evidence is still incomplete, especially outside mainland 
Greece; and the bare epigraphical evidence, as derived from the lettering of the earliest 
extant inscriptions, illustrates the growth, but cannot by itself explain whether these 
illustrations depict the primary or secondary stages of that growth. 

There are thus four questions which must be answered before the history of the early 
Greek alphabet can be written. All have been already propounded in various forms, and 
answered in differing ways, by past generations of epigraphists and philologists; their 
views are cited in the discussions which follow, and it will be evident how much is owed 
to them by the present writer and all other students of this generation who approach the 
problem afresh. 

The questions are: first, where in the Greek or Semitic area did the first transmission 
to Greek from Semite take place? second, when did it take place? third, by what routes 
was it then transmitted throughout Greece? and fourth, when and whence did those 
additions and divergences appear which distinguish (a) the Greek alphabetic system as 
a whole from the North Semitic (i.e. the creation of the vowel-system, the alteration of 
certain letter-forms, the addition of the letters following tau in the alphabet and the use 
of the boustrophedon style), and (5) the local Greek scripts from each other? 

Before attempting to answer these questions, we should first consider briefly what are 
the natural reactions of an illiterate people when learning a method of writing from 
another people. This point is important, both as a general preliminary and because it 
has a particular bearing on the fourth and most complicated of our questions. = 

How does an illiterate people A normally achieve literacy? It may be in sufficiently 
close contact with a literate civilization B to acquire the knowledge inevitably from mutual 
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intercourse, particularly if there are intermarriages which produce bilingual speakers; 
this may be either because literate members of B are scattered throughout A or because 
in one particular area people of both A and B are in contact, whence the knowledge is 
spread to the rest of A. The diffusion of the Roman alphabet country by country through- 
out the Roman Empire illustrates the former method on a large scale; the spread of the 
alphabet through archaic Etruria from the original contact of the Greeks of Kyme with 
the Etruscans illustrates the latter. Alternatively, a script may be deliberately introduced 
into the illiterate country A by an individual or small group of persons, as happened in 
the cases of the Gothic, Armenian, and Cyrillic (or Glagolitic) scripts.! A member of A 
or B, outstanding in position and personality, and with a thorough knowledge of the B 
script, creates a script for A by synthesis, basing it upon the existing B script and adding 
any extra signs felt to be necessary for the A language, either by borrowing from other 
scripts or by newly invented signs. The underlying motives for this may be either political 
or religious, or a mixture of both, but in either case they imply a more deliberate con- 
nexion between the two countries than is indicated by the more haphazard method of 
commercial contact, such as the contact between the Etruscans and the Greeks of Kyme. 
Was the North Semitic alphabet then brought to the Greeks in the first way, by close 
contact between Greeks and Phoenicians at some meeting-place in one territory or the 
other, or was it deliberately introduced by a gifted individual (Greek or Phoenician), 
who had resided in both territories, realized the advantages of the North Semitic alphabet, 
and adapted it to the Greek language? ‘The Greek literary tradition, being mostly from 
authors who followed the popular convention of tracing every amenity of civilization back 
to a named evpetis, naturally spoke of individuals; but these were frankly divine (as 
Hermes), or otherwise superhuman (Prometheus), or heroes of saga (as Danaos, Pala- 
medes, Kadmos).? Some modern scholars, while wisely declining to assign the event to 
any of these names, nevertheless believe that it was indeed the work of one man, from 
internal evidence; they hold that the creation of the Greek vowels a, ¢, 1, 0, u from the 
North Semitic *dlep, hé’, yéd, ‘ayin, and waw suggests the deliberate, brilliant innovation 
of a single creator (pp. 21 f.). But the vowel-system can no longer be cited as good evidence 
for this belief. It has been pointed out that the waw and yéd were on occasion given their 
vocalic values in Semitic also, and that the initial sounds of the words ‘*dlep’, ‘hé”’, and 
“ayin’ would have also, to the Greek ear, their nearest equivalents in the vowels 4, é, 
and 4 (pp. 21 f.). A evpetts, in a sense, there must have been, in that there must have 
existed once a Greek who was in point of time the first to repeat the North Semitic 
alphabet, including the names of these five letters, and who, pronouncing them in the 
way most natural to his own tongue, gave them in fact a true vocalic value. That is to 
say, in a place where Greeks were in contact with Phoenicians this contact and intercourse, 


1 The Gothic was invented by Ulfilas in the 4th c. 
A.D. for his translation of the Bible into Gothic speech; 
the Armenian by Mesrop c. 400 A.D. for the propagation 
of Christianity through the Armenian church; the 
Cyrillic for the conversion of the southern Slavs by 
Cyril in the 9th c.; cf. Peeters, Rev. des études arme- 
niennes ix (1929), 203 ff.; Diringer, The Alphabet (1948), 


320 ff., 473 £., 475 fF 7 
2 The Greeks’ own views on the invention of writing 


form an interesting historical study by themselves; I 
hope to deal with them in detail elsewhere. Cf. mean- 
while Franz, Elementa Epigraphices Graecae (1840), 
12 ff.; Roberts i. 2 f.; Larfeld3, 212 ff.; Schmid, Philo- 
logus lii (1893), 212 ff.; Driver, 128 f. 
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limited though it may have been, in time produced a Greek, or a number of Greeks, who, 
knowing a certain amount of the Phoenicians’ language, learnt their alphabet too, and 
proceeded to try to write Greek in this alphabet. 

Will he (or they) at once realize its limitations, and start consciously to improve on it? 
Let us consider the case of the illiterate Greek, faced with the twenty-two signs, sounds, 
and names of the North Semitic alphabet. He may know that other nations with which 
he has had Some kind of contact—the Egyptians, or the Assyrians, or the Late Hittite 
cities of Cilicia—possess systems of writing, but they are technical mysteries, not under- 
stood in fact by the ordinary people of those lands, but confined to a class of trained 
writers. He may himself have the tradition of a system of otyporra (the Mycenean ‘Linear B’ 
system) whereby certain of his own ancestral heroes could write. But he has nothing 
similar in his own experience to make him critical of the details of the North Semitic 
system; he is simply aware that he is now learning twenty-two signs which will enable 
him to put his own language into writing. It is, I think, legitimate to postulate that an 
individual, or a people, learning for the first time a wholly new technical device, is apt to 
learn it without rejecting or even disputing details, since to try to correct them at this 
stage implies a previous notion as to what that detail ought to imply; it presupposes 
a background, a familiarity with the subject, which as yet he is not in a position to have. 
Thus the illiterate learner may be expected to absorb the letters of the alphabet without 
deliberate alteration or rejection. He will learn the names and copy the letter-shapes as 
well as he can. He will accept the sound-value attributed by his teacher to each letter, 
and will equate it with a familiar sound which occurs in his own language and which 
seems to him to be more or less the same, though it is in fact, to a modern philologist’s 
ear, produced by a totally different method of manipulating the breath. Even if there is 
a sound among the series which is plainly alien to his own speech-system, or else re- 
dundant because its sound is for him already expressed by another letter, he will learn it 
none the less with the rest, because his teacher writes and repeats the series as a whole, 
and he learns it as a whole; he will not at once omit this sign as useless from his alphabet, 
although he may never use it in practice." Nor will he, when taught that a certain sign 
represents a certain sound, nevertheless employ that sign to express a totally different 
sound, because the latter is absent from the model, and he wishes to include it in his 
alphabet; nor, again, will he deliberately invent new shapes straightway to fill what he 
feels to be omissions in his model. Only in cases of similarity between letters will he 
perhaps depart from conservatism; if two are sufficiently alike in his version (not neces- 
sarily in the original model) to cause confusion, the shape of one may be deliberately 
altered. Otherwise, in this first stage he accepts as complete the system presented to him, 
and all the sounds of his own language which are not expressed by existing letters he will 
express either by two letters combined, or by the single letter which (to his ear) comes 

1 s z od Aramaic signs at the end, presumably to express 
canae See eaavap ie a pat Sogdian sedis The recorded ‘Sogdian albeit aoe 
Meinrad Scheller. The Sogdian script was taken almost _ twenty-five letters; but the Sogdians actually used only 
entirely from the Aramaic alphabet at a date perhaps eighteen of them. Some (not all, apparently) of the 

remaining signs may have been used as ideograms. Cf. 


shortly before the Christian era; the twenty-two letters r 1 us 
and their order are the same, with three additional non- Ross and Gauthiot, Journal asiatique 1913, 521 ff. 
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nearest to the required sound. The letter which does duty for two ‘kindred’ sounds may 
be written in a variant form to denote the second sound (cf. j and v, made from the 

capitals of i and u); and then the ‘doublet’ form becomes a letter in its own right. 
The force of convention shows strongly in the history of an alphabet learnt by one 
hetic creation by an individual), mainly for 


people from another (as distinct from a synt ¢ 
this reason, that it is the natural instinct of the learner to accept it en bloc and fit the 


separate letter-signs to his own language, not demanding additional signs for certain 
sounds; such additions as do arise come later, either in the form of doublets of existing 
letters, or by loans from another script to express a particular sound. Thus the existing 
Etruscan abecedaria show that the Etruscans retained in their formal alphabet the three 
Greek letters beta, delta, omikron (useless to them) for some time before abandoning 
them, and to that alphabet added only the sign 8 = f, perhaps an adaptation or loan 
borrowed from elsewhere. The Romans likewise retained zeta, in the Carmen Saliorum 
when they no longer had a practical use for it in ordinary speech, and in the abecedarium 
until Sp. Carvilius replaced it by the G c. 234 B.C. ;” the only additions which they made 
were this doublet G (from C) in the third century B.C., and the loans Y and Z, re-taken 
from the contemporary Greek script in the first century, to express those sounds in words 
which were themselves loans from the Greek.3 The English alphabet has achieved only 
three permanent additions to the Roman version, again by doublets (J from I, U and W 
as V); all additional sounds are expressed approximately, by combinations of letters, 
" Saye convention which held past users of the alphabet still holds us today, secure 
in the conviction that, as long as the language is living, the true pronunciation of the 
written word will be understood by the reader. 

On general grounds therefore it may b d insti 

y be argued that the same instincts for convention 
atone owe aR rnenea of the Greek alphabet, the Roman learners of the 
ies a a e later in eritors of the Roman, held also the Greek learners of the 

oenician; and that the additions which appeared were not the results of any immediat 
and deliberate intentions to repair omissions in the original alphabet b ne creati f 
aa signs, ke arose from similar causes, either from doublets (as seis is admitted ie 

ave come from vau, and possibly omega from omikron 
mii borrowed from the script of a people with whom ee a 
onic letter ‘sampi’ may be derived from a non-Greek script ia Mi p. 384), 

To evolve a new symbol from an existing letter which ee us ane pp. 38 
value (in centrast with the doublet method, in which one sound i bs ae oun 
other), or deliberately to give a quite different sound-val oi di ee bea 
for which the alphabets cited offer no parallel. Y a me manren writeieie 
today maintain that the signs © and X are artificially di ae d agra abe mpi 
(theta and tau), that the Ionians gave new sound-v h ae 
and =, and that other Greek alphabet-users in Ae one a Se 
‘useless’ sign X to express the sound ks. Rope A SRP ed et ae 


1 Buonamici, Epigrafia Etrusca (1 
i 7 gr 932), 160 ff.; 3 Ibid. T 
; » 3 Ibid. The three new rs added by the Empero 
sae The Fpemeed  praes = ch. 12, Claudius Aid'vor siete me x b: Z ia 
San ys ani Camp! , Latin E, ET 2 Oli £ ibid.; 
asf. Pigraphy? (1927), Oliver, AJA liii (1949), 249 ff.). Snel 
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The theories of the origins of the su 
detail below, pp. 35 ff.; for it is time n 
and place of introduction of the Greek a 


5 
pplementary letters will be discussed in more 


t-users have done, the deliberate rejection or 
is far more typical of the alert Greek 
T signs were offered to them by the 
that, in accepting a borrowed frame- 
he earliest Greek writers were only 
d vase-painters for about two hundred 


A. Place of Introduction 


The Greek letters from alpha to tau are derived from those of the North Semitic 
alphabet. This fact has long been established so firmly that to repeat the evidence in 
detail here is unnecessary.! It may be summarized briefly as follows: 


(1) In the early fifth century B.c. (there is no earlier direct evidence), the Ionians 
already called the letters of the alphabet ‘Phoenician’ (powwikty1a -ypeyporra or goiviKhia). 
This is attested by Herodotos, and confirmed by a fifth-century inscription from Teos.? 
(2) The names of the letters in both alphabets are basically the same, although the Greek 
tongue could not reproduce the correct sound of any but the simplest North Semitic 
name, such as taw. (3) The order of the letters is the same, both visually in the written 
abecedarium and orally in the recited list, except that in the recited list where the sibilants 
occurred (zayin, sémek, sadé, Sin) the Greeks appear to have applied in each case a wrong 
name + sound-value to the written sign (for the detailed discussion of this confusion, 
see below, pp. 25 ff.). (4) The shapes of the letters are basically the same, although in the 
various Greek local versions they have been reversed, inverted, elaborated, simplified, 
or even stood on end; in fact they have suffered all the unintentional maltreatment likely 
to befall a meaningless shape with an unintelligible name, transmitted as a stereotyped 
symbol to a quick-witted but illiterate people; and further they have undergone occasional 
deliberate alteration if accidental resemblance threatened confusion (as, for example, 


' Cf. Kirchhoff*, 1; Roberts i. 4 ff; Hiller von 2 Hdt. v. 58; SIG? 38, 1. 37 (Teos). At Mytilene 
Gaertringen, ap. Gercke-Norden, Einleitung i.9 (1924), there was an official called the goivixoypcpos (as well 
6ff.; and Ebert, Reallexikon xi (1927-8), 357 ff; as a ypauucre’s) employed in the cult of Hermes: IG 
Schwyzer, 139 ff.; Klaffenbach, Griechische Epigraphik xii, 2. 96 and 97. The title is known only from these two 
(1957), 32- inscriptions. 
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crooked iota probably became | to avoid confusion with sigma; pp. 30, 41). (5) The North 
Semitic script ran consistently from right to left, and this method, unnatural for any 
right-handed person, was faithfully reproduced, at least as far as the first line of writing 
was concerned, in the earliest Greek inscriptions (pp. 43 ff.). (6) Finally, I think that 
a further proof of the connexion may be suggested by the material employed. The 
advantages of dried clay tablets as a cheap, easy, and durable medium for writing are 
obvious, and were usually fully realized in countries where the clay was good, as in 
Babylonia and in Greece herself during the Minoan—Mycenean period; yet it is plain 
that the early alphabetic-writing Greeks took little or no advantage of this simple and 
indestructible type of writing material in which their country was prolific. It is true that, 
long before its name assumed a political significance, the ostrakon was used for the casual 
graffiti of everyday life, but this was merely making use of the existing surface of a broken 
pot; normally the Greeks used for their material leather, wood, metal (bronze, tin, and 
lead; very rarely gold or silver), stone, and imported papyrus (pp. 50 ff.). Professor Driver 
has pointed out that in the home area of the North Semitic alphabet a suitable clay was 
hard to find, and therefore it was only employed for writing in a few exceptional cases; 
the general medium used was wood, leather, papyrus, or stone, the surface of stone being 
plastered to take the letters in areas where it was of poor quality.! It is possible therefore 
that the curious neglect by the Greeks of the clay plaque as writing material should be 
regarded as a direct inheritance from their first teachers of the alphabet. 


It is plain, then, that the Greek alphabet must have had its birth either in a part of the 
Greek area where the people whom they called Doivixes were active, or in a part of the 
North Semitic area where Greeks were active. Before reviewing the places in both regions 
where such mutual intercourse is attested, either by literary record or from the evidence 
of excavation, it is important that three points should be borne in mind, which will assist 
in limiting the boundaries of the search. Firstly, as is generally agreed, the Greek alphabet 
appears to have originated in a limited area; it was not created independently at a number 
of different points where Greeks and Phoenicians had intercourse.? This is suggested by 
certain striking divergences from the North Semitic model which, as far back as we can 
trace them, are the common property of all the Greek local alphabets, whatever may be 
the variations of those alphabets in other respects: namely: 

(2) the use of the North Semitic sounds *dlep, hé’, ‘ayin to express the Greek vowels 
a, €, 0; (b) the misapplication of the names and sound-values of the North Semitic sibi- 
Jants zayin, sdmek, sadé, Sin (pp. 25 ff.); (c) the use of the boustrophedon system of writing, 
which was not used in the North Semitic script (pp. 43 ff.); (d) the doubling of the 
North Semitic semi-vowel waw into two forms, a semi-vowel vau (= later digamma) 
and a pure vowel u(psilon) (pp. 24 f.); (e) and, apparently, the taking of certain Greek 
letters, the vau and iota, for example, from the cursive Phoenician script (p. 18). 
Different centres evolving each its own alphabet from the North Semitic might hit 
independently on the same values a, e, o for ’dlep, hé’, ‘ayin, if the average Greek ear heard 


! Driver, 78 ff. 
* This was suggested by Taylor, The Alphabet ii (1883), 68; E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. iii2. 349. See Addenda. 
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other. The barrier of an alien language 
before one can learn the art of writing 
could have picked up a system of writ 


periodically from overseas to Greek ports with their wares for barter, a proceeding for 


which a few words of the alien language and much gesture are sufficient. Nevertheless 
it is still true to say that the Greeks owed their al ; gn 3 
; ; eir alphabet to their traders; for such a settle- 
ment must have owed its existence to the commercial enterprise of one or both sides 
and the people who composed it would be the trading elements of Greek and Phoenician 
society ; whence it may be guessed that the Phoenicians from whom the Greeks learnt 
had no pretensions to being professional scribes. ‘The internal evidence of the earliest 
Greek inscriptions may offer some support here, for certain points hint that the Semitic 
teachers were in no sense literary experts, but merely had a working knowledge of the 
alphabet sufficient for simple practical purposes. These points are treated in detail later, 
but may be mentioned here in advance: (a) that, although the Greeks learnt faithfully 
the retrograde line of the Phoenician abecedarium, and the obvious precept arising there- 
from that an inscription should begin from right to left, they did not adopt (and therefore, 
it may be suggested, were not aware of) the North Semitic system of consistent retrograde 
writing for inscriptions of more than one line (pp. 43 ff.); (6) that none of the earliest 
inscriptions shows the useful device of punctuation by a single dot or a short vertical 
stroke, which forms an integral part of the North Semitic script; (c) that in the oral 
repetition of the abecedarium the Greek confusion of the sibilants passed uncorrected 
(pp. 26 ff.); (d) that, as was said above, certain Greek letters appear to be derived from 
Phoenician cursive script. These points suggest that the first Greek learners (from whom 
came the subsequent dissemination of the alphabet to the rest of Greece) were not properly 
trained in the usage of the North Semitic model as represented, for example, in the 
monumental stone inscriptions of Byblos or Zinjirli,? but that they learnt the alphabet, 
and how to put it to practical use, from Phoenicians who themselves wrote briefly in 
a cursive script. 
The third clue is the obvious conclusion that this birthplace of the Greek alphabet 
must have been itself on a fairly well-frequented trade-route, or must at least have had 
good connexion with some of the main trading centres of Greece in the early period, to 
bring about the subsequent rapid dissemination of the script by the Greeks. 


Having attempted thus to define the boundaries of our hpi te ae pate the 
i d by ancient or modern authors. 1 he island 0 yprus, 
ice Ga eh a sentient a Jation of both Greeks and Phoenicians, 


which had the obvious qualifications of a popu 


1 AJA xlix (1945), 456- 


2 For these see Driver, 105 ff., 121. 
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and a good position on the east-west trade-route, has to be excluded from the search, for 
the well-known reason that the Cypriot Greeks possessed a syllabic script of their own. 
This syllabary is generally held to be a variety of the Linear script current in the Aegean 
during the late Bronze Age, which survived in this remote area, and therefore was in use 
when the Phoenicians arrived on the island.t The cumbersome syllabary, as nobody dis- 
cussing it has failed to remark, was wholly unsuited to the Greek language; nevertheless, 
the Cypriot Greeks persisted in using it as late as the Hellenistic period.? The syllabary 
fulfilled what was evidently the only important requirement—bare intelligibility; and this 
was apparently enough. When once it had been learnt, the power of convention main- 
tained it against all the superior attractions of later arrivals, the Phoenician and the 
Greek alphabets. 

If we are seeking a settled bilingual community, the prospects of finding it anywhere 
in Greek territory are not encouraging, since the theory, once popular, of Phoenician 
dominance in early Greek history is now discredited by modern historians. Nor do the 
majority of the places to which the ancient authors ascribed a Phoenician settlement 
seem to be suitable places from which an alphabet, once acquired, would be disseminated. 
Thasos? can be excluded at once, for her alphabet is generally agreed to have been taken 
from her mother-city Paros. The case for Thebes breaks down because, even if we should 
hesitate to reject Herodotos’ statement of the Phoenician dynasty here (which few would 
now maintain),* there still remain the objections that the Palace of Kadmos itself showed 
no traces of Phoenician occupation: that Thebes was not a focus for outside trade, but 
an inland state:® and finally that the Boiotian alphabet is obviously closely connected with 
the Euboic, and, from the internal evidence, the transmission seems to have been from 
Euboia to Boiotia, not the converse (pp. 82, 90). In Kythera, the undoubted existence of 
an Astarte-cult and a murex-fishing industry supports the case for a Phoenician settle- 
ment (Hdt. i. 105); but she, again, was on no trade-route except that established later 
from Lakonia to Egypt or Kyrene in Libya (Thuc. iv. 53). The only archaic inscription 
found there, as far as I know, is Lakonian of the end of the sixth or the fifth century.” 

As is well known, the alphabets of the Doric islands Crete, Thera (with Anaphe), 
Melos, and Sikinos, form a particular group known as the ‘Primitives’ (Kirchhoff’s ‘green’ 
alphabet), whose common type is the nearest to the North Semitic of all the local Greek 
alphabets. It is plain that one member of the group first received this ‘primitive’ alphabet 
and passed it on to the rest; was it received from other Greeks, or directly from resident 
Phoenicians? Sikinos and Anaphe may be discounted. Melos has a certain claim by virtue 
of a late literary tradition of a Phoenician element (Steph. Byz., s.v. Melos), but no sup- 
porting claim as yet for this from archaeology. No inscriptions have yet been found there 


' The date of the Phoenician arrival is disputed. A 2. 436 ff.). 
Phoenician inscription in the Nicosia Museum is dated 2 Mitford, CQ xliv (1950), 97 ff. 
in the 9th c. by Semitic epigraphists (Honeyman, Jrag 3 Hat. ii. 44-46; vi. 47; cf. Paus. v. 25. 12. 
vi (1939), 106 ff.; Albright, Studies in the History of * Hdt. v. 57-58; cf. Mentz, Rh. Mus. lxxxv (1936) 
Culture (1942), 41; Dupont-Sommer, Rev. d’Assyrio- 365. , 
logie xli (1947), 201 ff.). The opposing theory maintains 5 Keramopoullos, A. Delt. iii (1917), 5. 
that the Phoenicians did not arrive before the eighth 6 E. Meyer, op. cit. ii. 2%. r15. : 
century (Hill, History of Cyprus i. 52; Gjerstad, SCE iv. 7 IG v. 1. 945; see below Lakonia, p. 194, n. 4. 
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ixth century. Thera has a more serious claim;! 


mainly from Crete and in a lesser degree from Corinth 
ae ane ooea pain . all to the Semitic, and Crete had external con- 
ogg 4k Phoenician Sebi Ty, possibly with Cyprus,* more certainly with Athens and 
Corinth.’ Phoenician ivories have been found in Crete; moreover the series of bronze 
shields from the Idaian cave appear to some scholars to show a connexion, direct or 
indirect, with the coast of North Syria, whether the actual technique was native to Syria 
or to the Urartian culture near Lake Van.7 But here the literary tradition is discouragingly 
weak. It is true that the Hellenistic Cretan historian Dosiadas maintained that the 
alphabet had originated in Crete (FGH iii, no. 458, F 6), but nothing is known of the 
reasons on which he based his claim; it may well have been on the scattered examples of 
Minoan script which must have been found occasionally in the soil. The Phoenicians 
(or Sidonians) are mentioned, as craftsmen and as pirates, in both the Iliad and Odyssey; 
but when the poet is listing in some detail the peoples whose languages intermingled in 
ninety-citied Crete (Od. xix. 175 ff.)—Achaians, Eteocretans, Kydonians, three-tribed 
Dorians, Pelasgians—he makes no mention of any Phoenicians (or Sidonians) among 
them. 
Rhodes, on the other hand, can show a literary tradition of unknown date, mentioning 
a Phoenician settlement, which is defined more precisely by Diodoros (v. 58) as a settle- 
ment of Kadmos’ followers at Ialysos, with a dedication by Kadmos himself in Athena’s 
temple at Lindos (p. 347). As a junction for traffic going east and west through the 


Greek islands to Cyprus and the coast of North Syria, or going north to the Greek cities 
of the alphabet, and 


of Asia Minor, she was in an excellent position for the dissemination of the ; 
may indeed have been the source, direct or indirect, whence the majority of Greeks 


received their letters. The influence of the Near East has been detected in Rhodian ivory- 


work,’ and Eastern connexions in the many small Phoenician artefacts found on the 


island; but it is impossible to say how they came to Rhodes. ; sid 
The conflict between the literary and archaeological evidence will nice un : can 
be decided once and for all who were in fact these Kadmeians whom the literary tradition 
‘Cf. Taylor, op. cit. ii, 286; Hiller von Gaer- 342 ff. ; 
tringen, Ebert's Reallexikon xi (1927-8), 358; Arvanito- —* —— rs one deat ep eclcinad ff 7 
poullos, Epigraphike i (1937), 133 f. All suggest that 5 ne  aeseenons at pecially, 
Thera was the birthplace of the Greek alphabet. = . . Br pray . 
DA Gees ae aoe is mai + Kunze, Kretische Bronzereliefs (1931), passim. 
7A igi Greek alphabet is main- unze, , 3 
tained pole pi Tease 1G i2, 267 f. and emi Be Orient (1912), 83 ff.; Barnett, JHS 
Guarducei, ‘Eranpelar MaxeBovixdv ZrrouBav ix (1953), bxvitt (1948), 16 
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records as present once in Thebes, Thera, and Rhodes. If es ts to sao 
Semites, but an element of the Late Helladic stock, and if the equa a win ie 
Phoenician, therefore Kadmeians = Phoenicians’ is proved to be founde =a : eilae 
misconception of a Greek historian,! then the archaeological sla will ee 
Meanwhile, in the matter of the alphabet’s origin, the archaeological evidence is enoug! 
for us to admit that, if the birthplace of the Greek alphabet was in the Greek area at all, 
then Rhodes and Crete have the strongest claims. But here there seems to be an awkward- 
ness concerning the scripts themselves. Rhodes and Crete, with only Karpathos between 
them, are close links in the Doric chain which stretched from the south-eastern Pelo- 
ponnese to the south-western corner of Asia Minor. They must have had fairly close 
dealing with each other from an early period,? and one would expect that, if Crete received 
the alphabet originally, Rhodes would have been one of the earliest places to benefit, and 
vice versa; in other words, if ever two local scripts ought to be similar, it might be 
expected of Cretan and Rhodian. But actually they are consistently different from each 
other as far back as can be traced, which for Crete is the second half of the seventh 
century, and for Rhodes earlier, perhaps the very end of the eighth. It is true that this 
difficulty can be abolished if we fall back on the statement, impossible to disprove, that 
there was a ‘lost period’ during which the Rhodian alphabet slowly altered from an original 
‘primitive’ type like the Cretan (with crooked iota, five-stroked mu, and san) to her own 
forms; but, as I try to show elsewhere (pp. 14 ff.), this argument, universal panacea 
though it is, is founded rather on negative than on positive evidence. Hence it seems to 
me to be more likely on the whole that Crete and Rhodes each drew its alphabet separately 
from some earlier source than that Rhodes, for example, was the originator.3 

This brings us to the final hypothesis, which in recent years has been growing in favour, 
namely, that the birthplace which we are seeking was not in Greek territory, but was a 
settlement of Greeks resident for purposes of trade on the Syrian coast, and that from this 
common source the alphabet was carried to certain trading places independently—Crete 
and Rhodes, perhaps other islands such as Euboiat—and thence in stages to the rest 
of Greece (pp. 40 ff.). 

In the period before the late eighth century B.c. (the latter being the latest date that 
has been suggested as yet for the introduction of the alphabet), the North Semitic alphabet 
was current over an area which extended from the ‘Late Hittite’ states of the North 


Syrian and East Cilician borders’ down through North Syria and Phoenicia to Palestine 


' Gomme, JHS xxxiii (1913), 66£., 71 f., 223. 

> Demargne, op. cit. 331 ff. The late T. J. Dunbabin 
informed me, however, that there is ‘surprisingly little 
Positive evidence’. 

3 T have not discussed here the theory of a Rhodian- 
Cypriot origin suggested by Rhys Carpenter in AJA 
1933, 23 and 1938, 68, as Professor Carpenter in- 
forms me that, since the publication of the Greek site 
at Al Mina (p. 11 below) he no longer holds this view. 
The claim of Rhodes was upheld by M. Falkner, 
Frithgeschichte u. Sprachwissenschaft (ed. Brandenstein, 
1948), 110 ff.; see also Klaffenbach, op. cit. 34. 

* See J. Boardman, BSA lii (1957), 24 ff., who argues 


strongly for direct contact between Euboia and Al 
Mina (Posideion) in Syria on the evidence of the pottery 
from Al Mina hitherto classed as Cycladic; he suggests 
that Euboia may have been the first transmitter of the 
alphabet to the rest of Greece. 

5 Examples of the 9th and 8th c. b.c. have been found 
at Zinjirl, Arslan Ta, and Sdjin (Driver, 107, 119 ff.); 
Karatepe (8th c.?; Bossert and others, Karatepe Kazlan 
(1950), 60 ff.; Barnett, Iraq x (1948), 1 ff; Dupont- 
Sommer and Bossert, CRAI 1948, 76 ff., 250 ff., 
534 ff.; Obermann, Trans. Connecticut Acad. XXXvili 
(1949), 1 ff.; Albright, A¥A liv (1950), 164); Bossert, 
Belleten (Turk Tarih Kurumu) xvii (1953), 143 ff 
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me Ua oun aan long coastline, did the area extend which the Greeks them- 
se Ns ve on Aare mE fe proper domain of the Phoenicians was from Mount Carmel 
northwar' o Arvad; south of Carmel lay Palestine, and north of Arvad were the Aramaic- 
speaking Semites of North Syria. But Herodotos, describing this coastline, makes it clear 
that in his day the part north of Arvad as far as the Cilician border was included in 
f: Dowie by the Greeks; for, speaking of the geographical vopot from which the Great 
King exacted tribute, he describes the fifth vouds as extending from Posideion, the Greek 
colony on the Cilician—Syrian border, southward as far as Egypt, and consisting (from 
north to south) of (a) Phoenicia, (6) Palestinian Syria, and (c) Cyprus (iii. g1); and again, 
he says that the southern coast of Asia Minor runs westward as far as the Triopian head- 
land from the Myriandic gulf, which lies Tpds Dorvikn (iv. 38). From this it is evident 
that the Greeks regarded the whole area between Posideion and Palestinian Syria as 
‘Phoenician’, and therefore Greeks settled anywhere in this region, from the Orontes to 
Mount Carmel, would call the script which they learnt ‘Phoenician’. 

In recent years our knowledge of Greek activity on the North Syrian coast has widened 
greatly, first and foremost from Sir Leonard Woolley’s excavations in 1936-7 at Al Mina 
on the south side of the Orontes, a site which he identifies tentatively with Posideion 
itself.2 Here there was a settlement of Greeks at least as early as the eighth century and 
probably earlier, whose connexions appear from the oldest pottery found there to have 
been first with some part of the Cyclades, Rhodes, and Cyprus, and later with Corinth.+ 
It is true that no archaic inscriptions, Greek or Phoenician, were found in these excava- 
tions, but Woolley believes Al Mina itself to have been the port area only; the residential 
area he identifies provisionally with Sabouni, a site not far inland, which is still un- 
excavated. At the Aramaic site of Hamath, lying inland on the south bank of the Orontes, 
H. Ingholt reports graffiti of the eighth century (?) (Phoenician script, Aramaic dialect) 
and also a clumsy scrawl in letters which resemble Greek rather than Phoenician, as well 
as Greek pottery. In addition, there are reports of early Greek ware from other sites down 
the coast.6 Most of this material may be only stray imports; but Al Mina at least was 
certainly a Greek settlement, and would satisfy the requirements mentioned on pp. 6 ff.: 
here were Greek traders settled in a limited area where the Phoenician alphabet was 
current—at least until the second half of the eighth century, when the Aramaic varieties 
in the letter-forms may have begun to show.’ 

More than this cannot be said. Although for convenience I call the birthplace ‘Posi- 
deion (?)’ henceforth, it is obvious that the identification is quite uncertain. The alphabet 


! Inscriptions of the 8th c. have been found at river; Woolley, op. cit. 7 f. 


Hamath in Syria (Driver, 121, 231; Ingholt, Rapport 
préliminaire (1940), 115 ff.); at Byblos, Phoenicia (dated 
from the roth (?) c. onwards; Driver, 104 ff.; Dunand, 
Byblia Grammata (1945); Albright, JAOS xvii (1947), 
153 ff.); at Gezer and Samaria in Palestine (10th to 
8th c.?; Driver, 109 f.); in Moab (gthc.; Driver, 108 f). 

2 Woolley, JHS Iviii (1938), 1 ff.; S. Smith, AF xxii 
(1942), 87 ff. 

3 The earliest Greek sherds found were of the 8th c., 
but there had been earlier strata, now eroded by the 


+ M. Robertson, JHS Ix (1940), 2 ff. But cf. p. 10, 
n. 4. 
5 See n. 1 above. 

6 Cf. Hanfmann, The Aégean and the Near East 
(Studies presented to H. Goldman, 1956) 167; Des- 
borough, PG Pottery (1952), 181 ff., 328; Clairmont, 
Berytus xi (1955), 85 ff. 

7 These divergences are summarized by Lidzbarski, 
Hab. d. nordsem. Epig. i (1898), 186 ff.; Driver, 119, n. 2; 
Rosenthal, Die aramdistische Forschung (1939), 270 ff. 
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have been adopted in some Greek settlement in Phoenicia proper. It has been 


pointed out! that the presence of the products of a centre (e.g. ‘Rhodian’ pottery) does not 


prove direct contact by that centr 
nexions may not have 


e with Al Mina—i.e. the settlement and its trade con- 
been as mixed as I have implied. Nevertheless, the bare facts of 


the Al Mina site—an early Greek settlement with mixed Greek island pottery in a part 
which was called by the Greeks in general terms ‘Phoenicia’, and where the Aramaic 


alphabet was only differentiated 
century—seem suggestive.? The possi 


of Eastern art to the Greeks has been recently stresse 


may have gone too. 


B. Date of Introduction 


The dispute concerning this date has ranged over seven centurie 


to the late eighth.* 


It is now known beyond all doubt that the 
Greek mainland in the period Late Helladic III (c. 1425-1100). 
the date of the Greek alphabet before the e 


a certain time, the two forms of writing were actuall 
ter Assyrian Empire, and that the syllabic script 


cuneiform and Aramaic were in the la 


disappeared with the rest of the Mycenean cu 
the simpler Phoenician derivative to hold the fi 
but faded in process of time before its more pra 
float in a vacuum as long as there are no examp 


! M. Robertson ap. Smith, op. cit. 99. 

2 If the Aramaic form of the North Semitic alphabet 
had already diverged from the Phoenician by the start 
of the 8th c., that might rule out Al Mina, for her 
Greeks would then learn the Aramaic, not the Phoeni- 
cian version; but as far as I know, so early a date has 
not yet been suggested. 

3 Barnett, JHS Ixviii (1948), 1 ff. and The 2gean and 
the Near East, 234 ff. See now also T. J. Dunbabin, The 
Greeks and their Eastern Neighbours (1957), 24 ff., who 
suggests as birthplace Al Mina or Tarsus (p. 61). 

4 c. 1400: A. Mentz, Rh. Mus. Ixxxv (1936), 347 ff. 

c. 1200-1100: B. L. Ullman, AJA xxxi (1927), 326; 
1934, 359 ff.; Studies presented to E. Capps (1936), 
333 ff.; J. Botiaert, L’ Antiquité classique xiv (1945), 
344 ff. 

c. 1100: Larfeld?, 208. 

c. 1000: Szanto, RE (1894), s.v- Alphabet, 1613; 
J. B. Bury, CAH iv (1926), 470; A. Sigalas, ‘lotopla tis 
“BAAnuixiis ypagiis (1934), 723 Schwyzer, 141. 

c. 1000-900: A. Rehm, Handbuch d. Archdologie (ed. 
Otto), i (1939), 193 f.3 J- P. Harland, Stud. Phil. xlii 
(1945), 426; C. Wendel, Das griechisch-rémische 
Buchbeschreibung (1949), 80 and n. 449; F. P. Johnson, 
AJP \xxvii (1956), 36. 

c. goo: E. Drerup, Musée Belge v (1901), 1373 E. 


from the Phoenician during the course of the eighth 
ble importance of this settlement as a disseminator 


d;3 and with the art the alphabet 


s—from the fourteenth 


‘Linear B’ syllabic script was in use on the 
s Any theory which sets 


Jeventh century must therefore hold that, for 


y current in Greece together, as 


Iture under the Dorian Invasion, leaving 
eld—or, possibly, survived the Invasion, 
ctical rival.6 Such an argument can only 
les of Mycenean script occurring as late 


Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. iii? (1937), 347; P. Demargne, 
La Créte dédalique (1947), 148; G. Glotz and R. Cohen, 
Histoire grecque i* (1948) (= i, 1926), 146; M. Falkner, 
Friihgeschichte u. Sprachwissenschaft (ed. Brandenstein, 
1948), 110 ff.; F. G. Kenyon, Books and Readers in 
Ancient Greece and Rome? (1951), 153 Driver, 171 ff.; 
M. Guarducci, ‘Eraipela MoxeSovikdv LrovbSv ix 
(1953), 342 ff.; Buck, 348; G. Klaffenbach, Griech. 
Epigraphik (1957); 35- 

c. 900-750: Beloch, Griech. Geschichte i. i? (1913), 
228; W. F. Albright, BASOR Ixxxiii (1941), 21 n. 28; 
Studies in the History of Culture (1942), 49; AFA liv 
(1950), 164; The Agean and the Near East (1956), 
162; R. Harder, Die Antike xix (1943), 95; H. L. 
Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments (1950), 128 (not 
later than the middle of the 8th c.). Cf. also Dunbabin, 
op. cit. 60. 

c. 750-700: R. Carpenter, AJA xxxvii (1933), 8 ff.; 
1938, 58 ff. 

S See the excellent discussion by Dow, AJA Wiii 
(1954), 78 ff. For the detailed publication on the 
transliteration of Linear B, see Ventris and Chadwick, 
Documents in Mycenaean Greek (1956). 

6 Cf. Mentz, op. cit. 365; Harland, op. cit. 419 f.; 
Albright, AYA liv (195°), 164 f. 
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as the Protogeometric period (t1th-10th c.), nor of alphabetic writing earlier than the 
late eighth century. The alternative and simpler theory, accepted b t scholars, is th 

the Mycenean script died with Late Helladic civilizati : Ey a 
of illiteracy again until the Phoenician alphabet was i 
contained at least eighty-eight complicated signs 
and cuneiform, it must have been a highly skilled 
of the ee were trained Scribes, priestly or secular, attached to the local 
ruling classes. Mad its use been widespread it might well have survived an invasion; but 
a craft so restricted would disappear with the deaths of the wealthy and their households. 

It is generally agreed that there is No surviving example of the Greek alphabet which 
can be dated earlier than the late eighth century (pp. 16 f.). What then are the arguments 
of the scholars who set the introduction earlier by half a century or even several centuries? 
Near ly all of them were cited, and rebutted, by Carpenter in the course of his vigorous 
article in AFA 1933, 8 ff. Acknowledging the acumen which enabled him so often to set 
his finger directly on the weak points, I discuss the reasons again here only because in 
some cases cither modification or expansion may be suggested. 

The arguments that have been adduced in favour of an early date are as follows: need- 
less to say, they are not all supported by every writer; but all have been reiterated since 
Carpenter’s article, by one authority or another: 

(1) The alphabet was obviously introduced at a time when the Phoenicians and Greeks 
were in contact; that contact occurred (according to these writers) in the floruit of Phoeni- 
cian power from the twelfth to ninth centuries.! (2) If the earliest extant examples are 
of the eighth century, and show already a marked divergence both from each other and 
from the parent Phoenician, we must allow time for a period of development during 
which this divergence took place.? (3) The absence of surviving inscriptions before the 
late eighth century can be explained by assuming (i) that they may be yet found, (ii) that 
they were on perishable material, according to the ancient testimony—wood, skin, 
papyrus, bark, even leaves—and so have naturally left no trace.3 (4) The early Greek 
letter-forms resemble those of Phoenician inscriptions of the eleventh to ninth centuries 
rather than those of the eighth.* (5) Colonies founded before the end of the eighth 
century used the alphabet of their mother-city, which must therefore have been brought 
out by the original colonists.5 (6) The existence (i) of the Iliad and Odyssey, (ii) of written 
records of events whose start was ascribed to the eighth century (i.e. the Olympic register 
and the Spartan ephor list) show that the art of writing must have been already familiar 


before the middle of the eighth century.° 


The arguments may be discussed in the same order: 


(1) Though we may reject the extreme theory? which denies any Phoenician expansion 

' Boddaert, op. cit. 347- loc. cit. ’ speech aan’ 

2 Larfeld3, 210; Buck, CP xxi (1926), 15; Hiller von 5 Rehm, op. ee cos " P. a 4. a 
Gaertringen Fa Ebert, Reallexikon xi. 358; Guarducci, 6 Busolt, Griec! . Staatsrun 1920-6), 44f.; 
op. cit. 292; Demargne, op. cit. 148; Klaffenbach, op. Harder, op. cit. 105. 2 oS agit ous 

i : : 7 Carpenter, AYA xxxvii (1933), 18. Albright holds 
oe ae . k, | it that the expansion lasted from the roth to the 8th c. 
: ria pas 8 3 Ree "6 : ff: Klaffenbach, (Archaeology of Palestine (1949), 112 ff., esp. 122). 
in, xOaKv, , ” 
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westwards at all until the end of the eighth century, modern historians have repeatedly 
denied that the Phoenicians’ connexion with Greece during the period of their expansion 
was anything more than the tenuous links of small trading-posts, established tentatively 
when circumstances were favourable, and abandoned without traces when they were 
adverse ;! there are no signs of the settled intercourse which Dr. Carpenter rightly main- 
tained to be essential for the transplanting of an alphabet (p. 7). But by the eighth 
century at least one Greek settlement had been made on North Semitic territory, at Al 
Mina, and by the end of the century (perhaps earlier) the Greeks had made themselves 
known at Hamath on the Orontes, and possibly elsewhere in this area. 

(2) This argument has been reiterated more often, perhaps, than any of the others. 
It is generally stated as accepted and obvious: the earliest extant Greek examples already 
agree with each other in certain variations from the Phoenician letter-forms, and, on the 
other hand, already differ from each other in certain locally used forms; all but the 
‘Primitives’ of the south Aegean use the supplementary letters, ®, X, ‘Y; we must there- 
fore allow a considerable period of time (illustrated by one famous example, the Dipylon 
oinochoe; cf. p. 16) during which these developments occurred. The brief history of this 
process would be that an original alphabet (‘Uralphabet’) was evolved, very close to the 
Phoenician, and proceeded to spread, and from this common model which they had 
originally received more or less intact the local states, hedged off from close intercourse 
with each other, in process of time developed their own local alphabets, which we find 
already established by the early seventh century; and at the same time (in contradiction 
to the isolation that bred local forms) certain general developments also took place. 
For example, the earliest Rhodian inscription uses only the vertical alpha and straight 
iota, the earliest Theran only the four-stroked mu, the earliest Ionic shows no vau; but 
it is inferred that the Rhodian (and all others) originally used the horizontal alpha and 
crooked tota because the writer on the Dipylon oinochoe did: that the Theran (and all 
others) originally used the five-stroked mu because Cretan, Eretrian, and Melian did; 
that Ionic originally used the vaw as (e.g.) Cretan did, because the sign is proved by the 
Milesian numeral system to have existed in the eastern Ionic abecedarium (pp. 326 f.). 

Before discussing this theory it is as well to remember that the changes in the letter- 
forms are not all of the same kind. There are a few which appear to be merely mistakes, 
of the easy kind typified in English by the and 2; i.e. lambda with its crook at the top or 
base, mu with five or four strokes; these mistakes might well occur independently, and 
they are widely spread. Others are far less obvious, and hardly likely to have been achieved 
independently by different states; i.e. upright alpha from sidelong, straight iota from 
crooked. It is difficult to believe that the states were in close enough contact with each 
other in the eighth century (or even earlier) for the upright form to spread from one to 
the other and oust an earlier sidelong form. The simpler inference is that the original 
mistake or alteration was made in the very earliest stages of transmission, from Posideion (?) 
oe example, Rhodes and Crete, and thus it was passed on to the rest (p. 23). The 

iferences among the Greek local alphabets, both from the Phoenician and from each 
other, are, I think, due fundamentally to this cause; some of the changes were brought 


' E. Meyer, op. cit. ii. 22. 117; Glotz-Cohen, op, cit. 145 f.; Albright, op. cit. 40 f. 
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have been made again and again independe 
the modern English alphabet were an archetype which was being transmitted by degrees 
through a large area, now by able writers and now by barely literate traders, would not 
Mv and @ be found occasionally in places as accepted forms? Would it be necessary to 
postulate that these places had once received the correct forms N and §, and in process 
of time evolved the incorrect? An involuntary mistake made by either the person who 
teaches or the first person who learns the new script stands a good chance of being per- 
petuated as the correct form, in the primitive conditions of which we are speaking. In 
Thera, for example, the first transmitter or the first receiver may have made the initial 
mistake of omitting the last stroke of mu, and then any state which took its script from 
Thera would take the four-stroked form; whereas Melos received the five-stroked cor- 
rectly, and retained it. We are thus spared an obvious awkwardness which besets the 
theory of the gradual development: namely, that peculiar local letter-forms and the 
‘undeveloped’, near-Phoenician crooked ota and five-stroked mu occur most noticeably 
in such states as Corinth, Eretria, and Crete, which had far more external connexions in 
the eighth century than, for example, Boiotia, which in the early seventh century used 
straight zofa and four-stroked mu. I have stressed elsewhere (pp. 3 ff.) that users of an 
alphabet tend to be conventional in their retention of forms; and I conclude that, if a 
mixed collection of states was using the straight iota in the early seventh century, it does 
not mean that they had all evolved (independently or by borrowing) this way of dis- 
tinguishing the original crooked iota from sigma, but that one early transmitter (Rhodes ?) 
had made the original alteration, and this altered form was handed thence, directly or 
indirectly, to a large part of Greece. This argument is further developed in the discussion 
of the individual letter-forms and the stages of transmission (p. 41); and I hope that 
| sufficient grounds are there shown for the inference that most of the apparent ‘develop- 
ment away from the Phoenician’ actually occurred in the process of transmission, primary 
or subsequent, and that the changes actually seen in process in the local scripts during 
the seventh and sixth centuries, before the start of standardization in the fifth, are re- 
markably local and limited if compared with the widespread developments envisaged for 
the ‘lost period’. The problem of the supplementary letters is also discussed below 
(pp. 35 ff.), where it is argued that some may have been known in Posideion (?), although 
apparently they did not reach the ‘Primitives’. But the case of the Dipylon oinochoe 
(Attica 1, p. 68) must be discussed here, because it apparently offers valuable support to 
the belief in a ‘lost’ period of general development. On this oinochoe, of Attic fabric and 
found in an Attic grave, is a scratched retrograde inscription which shows crooked iota, 
lambda with its hook at the top, and (unique among Greek inscriptions") alpha sidelong; 
whereas later Attic inscriptions—and the earliest of these may be not far in date from the 
Dipylon vase—show different forms (Fig. 26). Is not this a clear case of an alphabet 
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‘ Among the unpublished sherds from Hymettos, two are reported to have alpha ‘almost on its side’ 
(AJA xlvi (1942), 124). 
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which started in an ‘Urform’ very close to the Phoenician, and gradually developed its 
own local peculiarities? And if this is proved for the Attic, why should it not be inferred 
for every local alphabet? To this I can only reply that I do not believe this inscription to 
be Attic, because it seems incredible that, had the alphabet thus taken root in Attica by 
the period c. 725, there should not be other inscriptions among all the mass of Late 
Geometric pottery and bronzes now extant: not one owner’s name on any of the innumer- 
able Geometric cups and bowls, not one dead person’s name on any of the funeral 
amphorae which stood as otjuaTa above the graves, not one deity’s nor dedicator’s name 
on any of the pottery and small bronzes offered in the sanctuaries; whereas in the suc- 
ceeding periods (the end of the Geometric, the Subgeometric, and Protoattic) there is 
a number of inscribed examples in which alpha is completely vertical, iota straight 
(a change more easy to understand, although in fact the sigma and iota on the Dipylon 
oinochoe are so different in shape that there is no danger of their confusion) and lambda 
the near-Phoenician type with hook at the base. Although it is no longer maintained that 

the oinochoe should be brought down as low as ¢. 700 B.C. or even the first quarter of the 
seventh century,! the difference in time between it and the earliest of the Hymettos cups 
(Attica 3) does not seem to me to be sufficient in itself to account for the absence of 
inscriptions on anything else as early as the oinochoe; and so, siding with others? who 

have suggested that the inscription is non-Attic, I conjecture that a literate person came 

to Athens in the late eighth century from Posideion (?), where these forms were in use, 

and the supplementary chi X was by this time known (p. 37), and inscribed the oinochoe 

on request, to demonstrate his ability; but the alphabet was not established in Attica until 

the end of the Geometric period, when the trading cities of Euboia and Aigina may have 

been responsible between them for introducing the type which took root and became the 

standard Attic which we know (pp. 42, 67). 

(3) A few more very early inscriptions have been published since Carpenter's 
articles were written, but the Dipylon oinochoe still remains the only one which can be 
ascribed with any confidence to a date before the last years of the eighth century. The list 
of these inscriptions may be mentioned here, its members being discussed in detail under 
the relevant sections in Part III: 

Attica: the Dipylon oinochoe (pp. 68 f.), and uncertain single signs on Geometric ware 
(p. 69); one painted inscription on a vase-fragment disputed as Geometric or Protoattic 
(p. 69); the Subgeometric ware from Hymettos (p. 69). 

Rhodes: Subgeometric cup with graffito inscription (p. 347). 

Argolid (Heraion): Subgeometric cup with graffito inscription (p. 149). 

Boiotia: bronze statuette, early Orientalizing period (?), inscription cut with the bronze- 
worker’s instruments (pp. go f.). 

Etruria: abecedarium (written in the alphabet of Euboia, which was transmitted to 
Etruria via the Euboic colony Kyme), found at Marsiliana d’Albegna in early Orientalizing 


context (pp. 236 f.). 
' Cf. Carpenter, A¥A xxxvii (1933), 24 f.; Young, 725-700, and that Young would suggest ‘end of 8thc.’ 


Hesperia, suppl. ii (1939), 228. Dr. Carpenter tells me 2 e.g. Young, op. cit. 229; Carpenter: ‘possibly an 
(by letter, 1952) that he would now prefer a date c. early form of an Attic-Central AEgean type?’ 
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Corinth: sherds of disputed date (late eighth century, early seventh, or even late sixth), 
with graffiti inscriptions (pp. 120 ff.); inscribed stone stelai bearing spits, possibly from 
beginning of seventh century (pp. 122 ff.). 

Ithake: conical oinochoe, early Orientalizing style, with painted inscription (p. 230). 
Kalymna: sherds bearing painted inscriptions and graffiti, Geometric (?) to early Orientaliz- 
ing period (pp. 154, 353 ff.). 

Aigina: plaque with painted inscription, Late Geometric style (?c. 720-700; pp. 68f., 110). 
Pithekoussai (Ischia): cup with incised verse, possibly eighth century (pp. 235 f.). 

Nothing need be added to Carpenter's succinct comment (A¥A 1933, 27): ‘the argu- 
ment ex stlentio grows every year more formidable, and more conclusive. A negative 
argument is not valueless if the negative is universal.’ As for the argument of lost inscrip- 
tions on perishable material, nobody doubts that there must indeed have been losses of 
this kind, but they do not affect the evidence of clay and bronze, two of the most durable 
writing materials known. Must we believe that the inhabitants of Greece in the ninth 
and first half of the eighth centuries, in flat contradiction to the habits of their descendants, 
forbore to inscribe their pottery with graffiti in any circumstances? Or that the Geometric 
potters and painters themselves either were all illiterates until the end of the Geometric 
period or had a convention (quite unshared by their descendants who produced the 
Orientalizing ware) against introducing any inscriptions, though the geometric shapes 
of the letters might have served admirably as additional decoration? Nor is pottery the 
only witness; none of the many Geometric bronzes dedicated in the sanctuaries at 
Olympia, Delphi, Delos, Dodona, Athens, and many lesser shrines, bears even the shortest 
dedication.! The earliest example of this kind is the Boiotian statuette mentioned above. 
If writing was indeed known in Greece from the early eighth century or earlier, it is 
extraordinary that the practical instinct for marking certain types of object, whether 
dedications which were to be the property of a deity, or utensils which were the property 
of individuals, or the ofjua over a tomb, should have lain dormant for so long. 

(4) Comparison between the appearance of the letter-forms used in archaic North 
Semitic inscriptions and in the earliest extant Greek is one of the most obvious methods 
of determining the date of the introduction. The letter-forms used in all the known 
archaic Semitic examples are arranged alphabetically in a chronological table, and a repre- 
sentative Greek alphabet, formed by synthesis from the earliest Greek inscriptions, is 
then matched against the successive columns, and where the general similarity seems 
greatest, there the date of the introduction is set. The theoretical value of this method is 
plain; so are the actual drawbacks. In any argument about likenesses, a subjective element 
is bound to enter; moreover, in using these facsimile tables it is easy to forget differences 
of place and material, so that a Semitic official inscription cut on stone in an unusual 
(relief) technique from Zinjirla would then be judged by the same standards as one 
written cursively in ink on a sherd from Samaria. Moreover, the dates proposed for the 


' It has been suggested that a bronze Geometric Greek Art (1947), 26, no. 43); but the letters bear no 
horse in the collection of the late C. T. Seltman (who resemblance to the Phoenician or early Greek forms, 
most kindly allowed me to examine it) has an inscrip- and appear to me to be untidy incisions meant to 
tion xa incised on the neck (Chittenden and Seltman, represent the mane (pace C. Picard, RA 1958 i, 248). 
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Semitic inscriptions by the Semitic experts, on whom the Greek archaeologist must rely, 
are naturally subject to revision, as the scanty number of these inscriptions slowly in- 
creases; so that a table drawn up in 1934 and still cited in 1950! will inevitably be un- 
reliable in its Semitic dates at several points, and often at those particular points where 
the Greek archaeologist has finally matched his list. 

At the present time, the work of the Semitic experts has established a terminus post quem 
for the Greek alphabet somewhere in the ninth century,? using, as well as the general 
appearance of the other letters, the particular evidence of the kap and dalet. Both these 
Semitic letters grew a tail in course of time; the Greeks evidently knew only a kap already 
tailed, and a dailet still tailless. This tailed kap, from which the Grecks must have taken 
their kappa, cannot be attested with certainty earlier than the Me&a inscription from Moab 
(c. 850 B.C.),3 but is regular thereafter; while the tailless dalét, the model for the Greek 
delta, occurs still at Byblos in the ninth century, but not in the Zinjirld inscriptions of the 
late ninth and the eighth century, nor normally anywhere later; but it does appear (some- 
times, it is true, with an embryo tail) in the cursive painted script of the Samaritan sherds 
(? Jeroboam II, c. 774~-766),* and again in the incised Phoenician dedication on some 
bronze bowl-fragments from Cyprus, dated in the second half of the eighth century, or 
possibly the early seventh. The upright lettering of these bowls, as has been pointed out, 
is very like the earliest extant Greek forms; and the evidence of the Samaritan sherds is 
perhaps even more important, because they show also that in the middle of the eighth 
century—if this date is finally accepted—there existed, as well as tailless dalet, cursive 
forms of three other letters, zdev, yéd, and sadé, which look very like the prototypes of the 
Greek forms of vau, crooked iota, and san (pp. 24, 29, 33, Figs. 6, 10, 17),° though 
the signs on the sherds for sayin, sdmek, and gép sometimes also show more cursive 
forms, which are not like the earliest Greek forms. Obviously, more examples of eighth- 
century cursive script and examples from farther north than Samaria are needed before 
any safe conclusions can be drawn concerning the date of the birth of the Greek alphabet; 
but the absence of these cursive forms of waw, yéd, and sadé on any known Phoenician 
stone inscriptions of the eighth century supports the theory (p. 7) that the Greeks 
learnt the art of writing from the cursive script of Phoenician merchants more than from 
the more orthodox forms of monumental inscriptions. Indeed, it may be that the ‘upright 
stance’ of Greek alpha and sigma was not a Greek alteration from the Semitic, but was 
taken from ink-written, i.e. cursive, versions of *dlep and Sin, which might tend through 
speed to tilt the left part of the letter down from the horizontal (as p. 23, Fig. 1, no. 2). 

(5) In general, the arts and industries of the Greek colonies suggest that ties with the 
mother-city remained strong at least for the first few generations; and this weakens the 
argument concerning the colonial alphabets. It is justifiable to conclude that if (for 
example) Kyme, founded in the middle of the eighth century, used the script of Euboia, 


* Ullman, AYA xxxviii (1934), 364, table 1 (= M. drawn up by Ullman (n. 1) is also very helpful, but 


Falkner, op. cit. 112 f.; Lorimer, op. cit. 130 f.). the dates there suggested are now subject to revision in 
Driver, 178.0 * many cases. ‘ Driver, 109 ff. 
For the list (with bibliography) of the archaic 5 Carpenter, AYA xxxvii (1933), 13- 
North Semitic inscriptions from which analyses are 6 Falkner rightly points out the likeness of the waw 
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poems were composed substantially in the form in which we 
have them now. It has never been denied that the trained memory, particularly among 
illiterate people, can both construct poems of this length and retain them for recitation 
without the aid of writing; and it has been pointed out in great detail by the late Milman 
Parry and others! that the repetitive element in the Homeric poems is characteristic of 
oral, not literary, composition. It is when the quality of such poetry is under consideration 
that the problem arises as to whether the human brain can in fact compose, without the 
aid of writing, a work of this length which is not merely a rambling, continuous narrative, 
but a unity of interrelated parts;? and such a point seems so subjective as to be incapable 
of proof on either side. Thus, if it is agreed that these poems could be retained in the 
memory, and undemonstrable whether they could or could not be constructed by memory 
alone, they offer no secure contribution qua poems as to the date of the birth of the Greek 
alphabet; nor do they offer internal evidence, for I take the opera Auyp« of Bellerophon’s 
saga to be a traditional part of the Lykian story.? On the reverse side, all that the epi- 
graphist can offer towards the solution of the Homeric problem is the observation that 
the Greeks may well have learnt the use of leather as a writing material when they first 
learnt their letters from the Phoenicians (p. 58). Papyrus was a foreign import, and was 
expensive even in the fifth century B.c.; but leather was a native product, and, were it 
felt to be necessary, poems of great length could be written on a leather roll as soon as the 
alphabet had established itself in Ionia. The circumstances which would cause such a 
procedure can only be guessed. An early rhapsode probably did not feel the need to aid 
his memory by writing down his stock of poems any more than the early musician felt it 
necessary to create a system of notation for recording his tunes; but when once con- 
temporary poets committed their own poetry to writing, it could not be longs before 
somebody, either a wealthy patron of the arts or perhaps one of the Homeridai, undertook 
to have a written text made of these familiar epics, used as they were in the education of 


1 Cf. Lord, AJA lii (1948), 34 ff, and Dodds, 
Fifty Years of Classical Scholarship (ed. Platnauer, 
1954), 13 ff.; Page, The Homeric Odyssey (1955), 138 ff. 

2 Cf. Wade-Gery, The Poet of the Iliad (1952), 37 ff. 

2 Il. vi. 168 ff. The diptych with its ‘baneful signs’ 
is an essential part of the story, which is set in Lykia. 
This suggests that writing was known in Lykia when 
the story took shape, but when Homer described the 
object he may have had no more intimate knowledge 


of the art of writing than he had of the Lykian monster— 
also an essential part of the story—which in Greek 
legend became the Chimaira. For a recent discussion 
of the passage cf. Lorimer, op. cit. 473 ff.; Miss Lorimer 
considers that the art of writing was in fact known to 
Homer at the time. 

4 The middle of the 7th c. is suggested on internal 
evidence by Miss Lorimer, op. cit. 526. 
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the young, the celebration of festivals, and even in arbitration over territorial disputes. 
Little can be said of the later tradition! which assigned such a role to Lykourgos of 
Sparta, alleging that he brought a copy to Sparta from the descendants of Homer’s son- 
in-law Kreophylos in Samos; for the date and very existence of Lykourgos himself is still 
disputed. Hipparchos the Peisistratid, who made a poets’ circle in Athens, introducing 
Simonides of Keos and Anakreon of Teos among others, was said to have first brought 
Homer to Athens and ordained that in the competitions at the Panathenaia the rhapsodes 
should take up the recitation one from another, so that the epics were delivered as a 
whole, in their proper continuity.? Obviously such a rule could not be enforced unless 
a definitive version of the text existed. Did Hipparchos bring to Athens an existing text, 
or did he himself first create it from scattered, orally transmitted lays? In spite of the 
views expressed by late authors that Hipparchos, or even his father Peisistratos, was the 
first editor of the Homeric poems,? it is hard to believe that the first texts of Homer came 
from anywhere but Ionia. The Peisistratidai possessed a collection of oracles collected 
for them by Onomakritos (Hdt. v. 90; vii. 6), and a tradition of unknown date (Athen. 
i. 4) related that they had a library of literary texts; but according to the same tradition 
Polykrates of Samos also made a collection of texts, among which we might well expect 
the poems of Homer to be included. From such a source Hipparchos might have brought 
a copy to Athens and atticized it in various ways. 

The second line of argument in (6), it will be recalled, suggests that the practice of 
inscribing certain kinds of records—i.e. name-lists—must be older than the middle of 
the eighth century, because the Olympic list of victors in the stadion could be traced back 
to a beginning in 776, and that of the ephors at Sparta to 756; and such lists are mani- 
festly official records, not to be regarded in the same light as genealogies, royal or heroic, 
which might be preserved unwritten in the family or the popular mind in various ways 
for various reasons. There can be no doubt that in the early Greek state there were holders 
of offices whose duties consisted, in part or in whole, of being recorders of events or 
decisions in both sacred and secular matters; their names reveal it: pvtpoves, tepopvi)- 
oves, the council of &{va)yvipoves at Knidos, and possibly the aioipvaton (aioupvijtan) 
at Megara and in eastern Greece, whose title seems to have meant originally a judge or 
umpire.* Plato describes in the Hippias Maior (285e)5 how a similarly trained mind (that 
of the learned Hippias himself) could memorize fifty names upon hearing them once only. 
Obviously, the old name of ‘remembrancer’ was not affected by the later practice of 
recording such matters in writing; the Athenian Seopoéta were never called Oeapoypagol, 
although Aristotle defines their duties as being ‘to write up the laws, and keep charge of 
them’ (Ath. Pol. 3. 4). But how are we able to define the point in time when records 
ceased to be carried only in the memory of those whose business it was to know them, 


! Plut. Lycurg. 4; Herak]. Lembos, Moa. ii. 3 = FHG 
ii, 210. 

2 Ps.-Plat. Hipparchus 228b. On the whole question 
of the part played by Peisistratos or the Peisistratidai, 
cf. T. W. Allen, Homer: the Origins and the Trans- 
mission (1924), 225 ff. Wade-Gery suggests (op. cit. 
30 f.) that it was not Hipparchos but Perikles who 
invented the rule about continuity in recitation, in his 


enactment which, according to Plutarch (Per. 13), first 
established musical events in the competitions at the 
Panathenaia. See further Page, op. cit. 129, 143 ff. 

3 Cicero, De Orat. iii. 34; Paus. vii. 26. 13; Aelian, 
VH xiii. 14; Anth. Pal. xi. 142. 

4 Cf. Busolt, Griech. Staatsk. i. 362, 372 ff., 488 f. 

Ss Cf. Meritt, Hesperia viii (1939), 65. 
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and the memorized lists were inscribed in public? How can we divine whether it was a 
written or a memorized list that began in 776? Here again we touch upon a wide-stretching 
problem, that of the written sources which were available to Greek authors when they 
first became interested in composing prose accounts of past historical events. The absence 
in archaic Greece of such records of public events as those which were erected in Egypt 
or Assyria or Persia is a fact too well known to need enlargement here. The military deeds 
of whole nations were recorded for the reverence of their countless subjects by Rameses 
III on his temple of Amon, Shalmaneser on the Black Obelisk, and Darius on the Rock of 
Behistun. The kind of record which a Greek writer would find if he wished to narrate 
how Kleoboulos of Lindos led his army into Lykia (Lind. Chron., c. 23), or how the 
aristocracy of Chalkis and Eretria struggled over the Lelantine plain (Strabo 448), or 
how Kedon rose against the ruling power in Athens (Ath. Pol. 20. 5), was more obscure: 
a dedication from the spoils, a treaty banning the use of long-range missiles, a snatch from 
a drinking-song. No early chronicles of events, even in briefest form, have yet been found 
in any Greek state.! Fragmentary epigraphic evidence for the inscribing of name-lists 
exists for the sixth century, but not as yet earlier; it is given below, pp. 50 f. 

The positive conclusions which may be drawn from the present evidence for the date 
of birth of the Greek alphabet are very few. The alphabet can be traced back to the end 
of the Geometric, the Subgeometric, and the early Orientalizing periods at many points; 
the most westerly are the colonies of Pithekoussai and Kyme, which must have been the 
source of the abecedarium found at Marsiliana d’Albegna (pp. 236 f.); the most easterly 
is Rhodes, with the Subgeometric skyphos of Korakos (p. 347). The contention remains 
true that the only certain inscription before the last years of the Geometric period is that 
on the Dipylon oinochoe from Athens, which shows a script unlike the normal Attic in 
the three letters alpha, iota, lambda; the first two are in near-Phoenician forms, but the 
third is not. We are not justified in inferring that, though no other local alphabet shows 
the ‘Phoenician’ sidelong alpha, they all nevertheless possessed it once, and all either 
evolved or borrowed the prevailing form (vertical alpha) during a period of development 
as yet unrepresented by any examples. If one of the earliest receivers received alpha in 
the latter form, then the majority of Greek states would never know any other form. The 
date for the establishment of the alphabet in the trading cities of the Aegean islands and 
mainland Greece should lie late in the Late Geometric period, according to our present 
evidence; it must therefore have been already in use at Posideion (?) in the Late Geo- 
metric period, and, if commerce between Posideion (?) and the nearest trading cities was 
active, the interval between the invention of the alphabet and its early transmission will 
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1 Cf. Jacoby, Atthis (1949), 176 ff. 
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of the Aegean islands, established on the Syro-Phoenician coast, learnt the twenty-two- 
letter alphabet from the local @oivixes during the Late Geometric period, perhaps about 
the middle of the eighth century. I have already (pp. 2 ff.) argued against a particular 
view of this event which is still often expressed ;' it is that of an individual inventor, who, 
observing the weaknesses of the Semitic alphabet as a vehicle for Greek speech, improved 
it straightway by converting the useless sounds of ’dlep, hé’, and ‘ayin and the semivowels 
waw and yéd into vowels; and subsequently some inventor deliberately created extra 
symbols for the aspirated letters phi and chi, and (in the Ionic area) for psi and long o. 
As was said above, this suggests a desire for improvement for which the history of later 
alphabet-learners, even to our own day, offers little warrant. The reactions of the Etrus- 
cans, the Romans, and later inheritors from the Roman indicate that, unless the Greeks 
were exceptions from the usual rule, they too accepted their alphabet in the beginning 
uncritically from their teachers, making changes, indeed, from their very inability to 
pronounce exactly the Semitic names, but with no conscious desire to improve the set 
of letters by deliberate removals, alterations, and additions, except on the rare occasions 
when two letters seemed to them to be indistinguishable. The vital fact to which they held 
was the acrophonic principle—i.e. that the initial sound of each barbarous name which 
they had to repeat was the actual sound which the sign represented: *a-lep, b-ét, g-imel, 
and so on. In this way, the usage of *alep, hé’, and ‘ayin to express a, e, and 0, means that 
for the Greek, listening to the Semitic repetition of the alphabet, those vowels were the 
approximate Greek equivalents of the initial sounds in the names of the Semitic letters. 
He did not consciously realize that the sounds which he made were, to a philologist’s ear, 
in a different category from those of the Semite; the Semitic initial sound in *alep, he’, 
and ‘ayin resembled his own sounds a, e, and o more than they resembled anything else 
to him, and so hie used them as those vowels. As for the semi-vowels waw and yéd, it has 
long been pointed out3 that the Phoenicians themselves pronounced them on occasions 
almost as vowels, so that the alteration here was barely an alteration at all. The case of 
Cypriot Greek may be cited as a further parallel. The syllabary had no signs for the voiced 
sounds 4, d, and g, essential parts of the Greek language, nor for the aspirated th and ph. 
But the early users accepted this lack, and did without the signs; and such was the power 
of convention that they remained unrepresented (as far as we know) as long as the sylla- 
bary was used. 

It is now time to try to reconstruct the signs and sounds of the letters in the first Greek 
alphabet, including further such secondary changes as occurred, through error or other 
causes, when the alphabet spread among the rest of the Greeks. As a reminder of their 
Phoenician models, the Greek letters are here written in their earliest form, i.e. from 
right to left;* the Phoenician (=Ph) precede them, in square brackets. 


' Roberts i. 6f.; Hiller von Gaertringen, IG i2. 
267 f.; Bury, CAH iv. 469 f.; E. Meyer, op. cit. ii. 2?. 
118; Rehm, Handbuch d. Archaologie (ed. Otto, 1939), 
192; Harder, Das neue Bild (ed. Berve), 95; Klaffen- 
bach, op. cit. 33 f. 

2 Praetorius, ZDMG Ixii (1908), 283 ff.; Schwyzer, 
KZ Wiii (1929), 180, n. 1; Driver, 154 f. Cf. Botitiaert, 


L’Antiquité classique xiv (1945), 344 f.; Schmitt, Der 
Buchstabe H im Griechischen (1952), 11 and 14. 

3 Larfeld?, 214; Driver, 154; Lorimer, op. cit. 129, 
Nn. 3. 

* For general discussions of the Greek letter-names, 
see Hammarstrém, Arctos i (1932), 1 ff.; Schwyzer, 
140 f. 
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GAga (alep) 23 


Ph 123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ge 
IKI PRAAABAALTAAA 
Fic. 1 
One Greek example (Attica 1) shows the sidelong type 1, reversed from the Phoenician; 
(cf. also p- 15,n. 1): Otherwise an upright form is used. This latter is not so obvious a sim- 
plification that we can dismiss it as a development made independently by all whowised it 
Hence I should guess that in Posideion (?) the Greeks learnt the sign 1 (reversed or other- 
wise), but that a variation such as 2 (which is quicker to write) became the form most 
generally used in cursive script, and this was the one which was spread to the ‘first 
receivers’ and thence onward. According to this theory, the use of r in Athens is isolated 
a ‘formal’ letter written by a Greek from Posideion (?) or Athenian(s) who had visited 
there. In the local scripts, certain variations of alpha are characteristic: 3 in early Attic, 
and the majority of places; 4 in earliest Rhodian and Corinthian, and persistently in 
Megara and Aigina; to in Lakonian; 5-6 in Boiotian and occasionally elsewhere; 6 in the 
Achaian colonies c. 500-450. During the fifth century the symmetrical form 10 gradually 
became general. 


Bijta (bét) 


Pht 2 3 4 5 6 


8 9 
194 %v11999 


Fic. 2 


10 II 12 


Beta has more local variations than any other letter: Theran, 1-2; Corinthian, 3; 
Melian and Selinountine, 4; Byzantine (= Megarian), 5; Argive, 6; Cycladic, 7; Cretan, 
8 (Gortyn); elsewhere, 9-12. 

It has been maintained! that the allegedly alien forms such as 3, 7 are deliberate forma- 
tions from pi to avoid confusion perhaps with rho or (in Corinthian, Megarian) with the 
freak epsilon (see below). I suggest rather that the original beta was envisaged as a vertical 
stem with curled ends, and in transmission the form was inadvertently altered in 
divers ways, the curls being exaggerated by one transmitter, minimized by another, and 
twisted by another. Phoenician bét could be twisted also; cf. p. 114, n. 2. 


youpa, Ionic yéuuc (gimel) 


The earliest form in most places is 1, with variations 2 or 3. As the stem was sometimes 
written sloping, this could easily be confused with lambda (cf. the early Rhodian inscrip- 
tions); hence in most mainland states, and Rhodes, gamma was modified early to 4 or 5. 
In Lakonia, Euboia, Boiotia, Thessaly, and the Ionic of the Cyclades and Tonia it remained 
as 1 (in Melos reversed). In Attic (where lambda could not be confused) the isosceles form 


6 prevailed. ii 
P 1 Kirchhoff, 102; Carpenter, AYA xxxvii (1933), 20, 225 xlii (1938), 67 f. 
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5éATa (dalet) fie “yest 


LBGZAIIGAA 


Fic. 4 


Rarely (in early Eretrian, and spasmodically elsewhere), a slightly-tilted ‘Phoenician’ 
form 1 may be found; but the majority exaggerated it either to 2 or to 3 (variant 4). 3-4 
are essentially mainland forms (Argos, Elis, Lakonia, Euboia (modified at first, see 
above), Boiotia, Phokis, Lokris, Achaia); they are not normal in the Aegean islands or 
Asia Minor, but occur once in Aiolis, in graffiti from Larisa (Aiolis 1, p. 359). A shorthand 
form 5 was used at Eltynia in Crete (with gamma 3; p. 308). 


el, later & wiAdv (he’) 
Phir 2 3 4 5 


677 
(4444594 


Fic. 5 


This letter represented in Phoenician an aspirate h, with a potential vowel-sound e 
following it (p. 2). Phoenician possessed also the more emphatic-sounding aspirate 
hét, which was naturally therefore the one to be used for the aspirate + (héta) by the 
Greeks (p. 28). Hence it is not surprising that in the less emphatic Phoenician aspirate 
hé’ the initial aspirate was passed over and the inherent vowel-sound was the one fastened 
on by the Greeks to express their own ‘equivalent’ sound, the vowel e. For the use of this 
letter as a vowel (whether ¢, é, or the false diphthong 1) is universal in the Greek scripts; 
in Corinth and her neighbours, it was used for the false diphthong «1 only, the curious 
beta-like form 6 being employed for normal ¢ and n. This 6 has been interpreted as a 
cursive type of 1," but I follow Gercke’s view? that it is a variant or doublet of closed heta: 
cf. pp. 28 and 114 f. A shorthand form 7 was used at Eleutherna in Crete (p. 308). The 
letter is occasionally found (as 2) with four or even more bars, e.g. in Gela, Boiotia, 
Delphi, Smyrna; but there is no good support for the theory that the four-barred epsilon 
was deliberately used as a local form at Gela (pp. 266 f.). 


Fau (waw); see also U widdv. 
(a) ()() 1 2 3 4 5 
fea) 


Fic. 6 


The adoption of the Semitic waz (semi-vocalic ) into the Greek alphabet was not a 
straightforward process. All Greek dialects used the pure vowel u, a sound which existed 
potentially in the Semitic letter (p. 22); but only certain dialects used the semivowel as 
well. The letter appears as (a) in Phoenician inscriptions, (b) in Aramaic (Zinjirla), and 
(c) in the cursive script of the Samaritan sherds (p. 18). In the earliest Greek inscriptions 
from all the states the Aramaic or Phoenician forms of the letter appear at the end of the 
alphabet, serving as the vowel u; while divers forms resembling the cursive Samaritan 


* Larfeld, Handbuch i, 395; Falkner, op. cit. 125. 2 Hermes xli (1906), 547 f. 
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. 5 
type appear in the alphabet in the 


proper place of waw 

dialects employed the semi-vocalic nd as well. oe rae eae shy 
Greek receivers formed a doublet from the Semitic letter, using the more cursive form for 
the true (semi-vocalic) value, and adding the other form, (a) or (6), at the end of the row 
for the vowel. The Cretan types 1, 3 in particular seem to preserve - distorted form of the 
Semitic cursive type; elsewhere the letter may have been helped into its prevailing form 
2 by the proximity of the like-shaped epsilon in the abecedarium, In the Peloponnese 
northern and central Greece (except Attica), Crete, Euboia (through Boiotian influence ?) 
vau was normal in the dialect. In Attica and Naxos it is attested in poetry only. In Rhodes, 
Thera, Melos, and Tonia it is not attested, nor in the Cyclades except for Naxos. But the 
early abecedaria of Attica and Amorgos, and the archaic Ionic abecedarium preserved in 
the so-called ‘Milesian’ alphabetic numeral system, all show that vau remained in its place 
in the row, as san and goppa also appear to have done (pp. 66, 289, 326 f.). In its develop- 
ment the letter followed epsilon; the bars became horizontal, the tail was lost (5) or 
shortened (4). 4 is the most common form, but 5 is used in Euboia and her colonies, and 
in Boiotia and Thessaly; also in Korkyra in the fifth century. 


Zita (sayin; Zijta actually from sadé?); see also ei, ody, olypa. 
Phi 2 3 
(sJ] I= 
Fic. 7 


With Phoenician zayin we reach the most complicated part of the alphabet for the 
Greek tongue—the pronunciation of the four Phoenician sibilants zayin (voiced s, i.e. 2), 
samek (unvoiced s), sddé (ts), Sin (sh); and here it will be necessary to pause and consider 
what are the actual processes involved in learning an alphabet. 

To learn an alphabet implies a triple feat of memory, two parts aural and one part 
visual. The pupil must learn by ear (1) the name of each letter, which, on the acrophonic 
principle, will give him in its initial sound the sound represented by the letter; alpha, 
beta, and so on, (2) the solitary sound itself, divorced from the complete name; and by 
eye (3) the visual sign of the letter. His aural memory will hold the names of the letters 
in their fixed order in the alphabetic recital, and his visual memory will hold the position 
of their shapes in the same sequence; and since in this particular case (in which a people 
of Indo-European speech is learning an alphabet developed for the Semitic tongue) exact 
accuracy of sound can hardly be expected, we might expect that there will be a few in- 
voluntary inaccuracies likewise in the order of the signs and their names. Whether the 
inaccuracies occur chiefly in the seen sign-list or in the heard sound-list depends in great 
part on the way in which the alphabet is taught by the master to the pupil. There is no 
direct evidence of the method by which the Greeks were taught. The method followed 
by the Romans is described by Dionysios of Halikarnassos and Quintilian.' It is evident 
from their descriptions that the children were taught first aurally, i.e. with the repetition 
of the names, and second visually, by writing the sign, repeating at the same time the 


! Dion. Hal. Demosthenes, 52; Quintilian, De Orat. i. 1. 24; 
dans V’antiquité, 210 ff. 


cf. Schwyzer, 140; Marrou, Histoire de l’éducation 
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sound. Quintilian objected to this method, saying that the names and their shapes were 
thereby dissociated too much from each other: that children, having learnt the abecedarium 
as a patter, readily associated a name with the following name, but grew confused when 
they had to take each sound from its alphabetic context and associate it with other sounds 
to spell out words. M. Nilsson has rightly observed! that this is the obvious primitive 
method—to learn first to recite the name-list as a whole, and then to draw the sign-list; 
and he concluded that the Greeks learnt it in this way. This theory is certainly confirmed 
by the early Hebrew practice, whereby the master recited the names, the children repeat- 
ing them, and so the Semitic name for the alphabet came from higgdyén (= alphabetic 
poem), an onomatopoeic word formed from the root meaning ‘to mutter or hum con- 
tinuously’.? It would therefore be expected that, if the Greeks also learnt it by this method, 
in which continual repetition takes first place, this perpetual repetition would render 
mistakes in the order of the sounds less likely than mistakes in the order of the signs. 
But the earliest Greek abecedarium which we have, the Marsiliana tablet (pp. 236 f.), 
shows that visually the Greeks received the Phoenician alphabet-signs in the correct order 
(though the actual Phoenician shapes were not always accurately reproduced). Yet the 
names which they gave to these signs show that in certain cases they did not learn the 
correct aural order of the names. This brings us back to the case of zayin, for it was in 
the sibilants that this confusion arose. 

In the places of the acrophonic names zayin (= voiced sibilant, z), sdmek (= un- 
voiced sibilant, s), sadé (= ts) and Sin (= sh), the Greek alphabet placed the acrophonic 
names zeta (= ds or by metathesis -sd-), xi (= guttural k or ch, + sibilant), san (= Doric 
sibilant) and sigma (= unvoiced sibilant, s). Much has been written as to which Greek 
name represents which Phoenician, or, alternatively, whether any of them are not 
Phoenician at all, but Greek substitutes; for it is of course obvious that Greek zeta 
cannot be derived directly from Phoenician sayin, nor xi from sdmek, nor san from 
sadé, nor sigma from Sin. Zeta might certainly have been brought about by assimila- 
tion with the following eta, theta;3 but the other three Phoenician names have un- 
questionably suffered either transplanting or total abolition. 

If, in studying these names, we bear in mind our previous hypothesis, namely, that the 
first Greek learners were following the Semitic alphabet to the best of their ability, not 
consciously trying to alter it by addition or subtraction, we should conclude that, though 
neither the sign nor the sound was reproduced with complete accuracy, nevertheless the 
four Phoenician names with their sounds are all represented in the Greek, and therefore 
must be out of order. Which then are the names which should be equated? I think there 
can be little doubt that sddé/zeta must be paired, and likewise samek/sigma; in both cases 
the names are very similar, and (even more important) the acrophonic principle holds 
good, i.e. the sound-values which the Phoenicians gave to sadé (ts) and sdmek (s) are the 
sounds given by the Greeks to zeta (ds, sd) and sigma (s). Zayin and san are equally close 
in name; if we equate them, the acrophonic principle should hold here also, and I there- 
fore infer that this was indeed the case, and that (originally at least) the sound of san was 


By Die Ubernahme u. Entwicklung d. Alphabets durch 3 Cf. Larfeld3, 205. For the existence of a variant 
die Griechen (1918), 6 ff. 2 Driver, go. Semitic form zayit, see Schwyzer, 140, n. 4. 
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an unvoiced sibilant li 7 : ae 

- 33) 41). This leaves pare doe a rece sibilant, as English z (see further, 

: rt nal pair; and if the final » of sin is dropped on the 
analogy of the surrounding letters (mém, niin, Sin. ‘ayi. : PP‘ 
hould then have Si(n)/xt. At this poj ’ » Sin, ‘ayin becoming mu, nu, ?sht, ou), we 
. point it must be recalled that the sound which went 
under the general name of xi was in fact pronounced in varyi : : 
dialects of Greece, and only certai ass den ANN the different 

Naas 7 ain of the local scripts in fact used the letter =, namely, 
the fnajority of the Ionic states, and the Corinth-Argos group on the mainland. The 
Naxians, for example, used the combination heta+-sigma, i.e. -hs- (pp. 289, 291); the 
Athenians, and most other Greeks, the guttural aspi ek oh iz 

~ eae pirate ch+s (XZ, sometimes becoming 

x; see further under ‘&i). It is difficult to believe that these states had never known of the 
existence of the sign = we are not dealing here with a supplementary letter-sign, but with 
one embedded right in the centre of the Phoenician abecedarium. I suggest therefore that 
the first Greek learners, confusing the pair, gave to the Semitic sin-sign the name and 
value of samek, s, and to the Semitic samek-sign the name and value of sin, sh, as near as 
their tongue could get to it, which may have been something like ksh: that for most 
Greek dialects this sound was useless, and the letter was accordingly left ‘frozen’ in the 
formal abecedarium (as in the Marsiliana tablet, where it appears in a curious ‘closed’ 
form (Fig. 15), while the Greeks proceeded, quite naturally, to express their own com- 
pound sound by the combination of whichever two other signs, ks or chs or hs, best 
expressed the sound in their dialect. But the majority of the Ionic and the Corinth-Argos 
group of alphabets did use the (Semitic) sign = to express the sound, and this I take to 
mean that in their dialects (or, if one got it from the other, in the dialect of the first) the 
pronunciation of the compound did approximate, originally at least, to the ?kshi (sin 
sound (see further under €ei). 

Thus the first Greek learners passed on to their immediate receivers an alphabet in 
which the four sibilants were visually in their correct places in the row, but aurally had 
been transposed in pairs—a transposition easy to understand, for the sounds of the 
sibilants z and ds (ts) are not dissimilar, nor the sounds of s and sh. Yet the mere fact that 
mistakes could be made in this way suggests that the first Greeks learnt their alphabet 
more from concentrating on the written row and applying the names than from continuous 
oral repetition; and the same dissociation deplored by Quintilian (produced by not 
learning each unit separately as a comprehensive whole—name, sound, and sign)— 
caused them, in the case of these somewhat similar pairs of sibilants, to apply the wrong 
name (and therefore the wrong sound) to the correctly placed sign. A further point may 
endorse this. The Semites called the alphabet higgayén, ‘the muttering’, and the Romans 
called it ‘abecedarium’, after the first four names;' in both cases the general name is 
derived from the aural sound. But the early Greek names for it—T& YPGBLATA, TA POl- 
viKTia (ypappata), TH oTo1xela—suggest that for Greeks learning it its most salient ae 
was not the spoken sound, but the written sign—the ‘drawing (ypcuna), the ‘unit in the 


row’ (otoixos; p. 40). Zeta, then, has the correct Semitic sign which followed that of 


waw, but the name + sound of another sibilant, sadé. Its fundamental value in Greek appears 


1 Cf. Hammarstrém, Beitrage z. Gesch. d. etrusk., lat. u. griech. Alphabets (1920), 15 ff. 
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to have been that of ds, although it was also used, by metathesis, for sd.! In archaic Elean 
and Arkadian it appears for the dental or t. The form remained close to the Phoenician; 
archaic examples tend to be tall; the squat 3 appears sometimes in the fifth century 


(Corinth, p. 115). 


fra (hét)? 


Ph i 23 4 5 6 7 
[I]BO@HHH4 
Fic. 8 


As Phoenician hé’ had for the Greeks on hearing it a syllabic value he, which became 
in Greek ’e, so hét seems to have been learnt originally by the Greeks as héta = hé, the 
whole, both aspirate and following vowel, being a more vigorous sound than that of hé’. 
In dialects which used the aspirate, i.e. those of the Greek mainland (except Elis and 
Arkadia), the Doric Pentapolis, the central and southern Aegean islands (except Crete), 
and which needed therefore to express it in their script, the initial sound, the aspirate, 
naturally predominated over that of the following vowel; but in the eastern Ionic dialect 
and Cretan, which were both psilotic, the name was pronounced ’éta, and the value é 
naturally attached to it. If this view is right, it is inaccurate to speak of the Ionians as 
employing a ‘useless’ letter to mean ; 7 was the value which their psilotic dialect naturally 
gave to it. Some of the early receivers whose dialects possessed the A managed to retain 
the double value inherent in ‘hé’ either simply by using the same letter for both | and n 
(Rhodian, Parian), or by evolving some form of doublet. Thus in Naxian 1 (or 4) stands 
for t, and also for the n which came from an original *a, while a doublet 2, used only in 
combination with sigma, has the value of a medial aspirate verging on a guttural (Nato1os= 
Nea€ios). In Knidian, 2 stands for n and 1 (or 4) for +; and in Corinthian 1 (or 4) for + 
and (if Gercke’s theory is right; see ef above) a doublet formed from 1 for ¢ and 7. In 
a few archaic inscriptions 1 seems to be used with the full syllabic value: cf. Naxos 2, 
where it stands for the initial te in tkexnBodor: Metapontion 16 (Fépakaés). The sign 1 
seems to have been simplified to the ‘open’ 4 in Ionia and the Aegean islands by about the 
mid-sixth century, in Attica shortly after, and in the rest of central Greece and the northern 
Peloponnese by about the end of the sixth century; in the rest of the Peloponnese and in 
Crete 1 was still used in the fifth century. 6, the open heta with sloping bar, occurs spas- 
modically in various places, rarely before the fifth century; though common in the scripts 
of the Italic peninsula, it seems to have been only an occasional form in Greek. The 
‘open’ form 4 was perhaps evolved for cursive, ink-written script (p. 64). The form 5 


namely, that the sth-c. Gortyn Code (Crete 7), which 


1 Wackernagel ap. Nilsson, op. cit. 24. 
uses E for € and 7 alike, shows in this an archaism 


2 For a detailed study of this letter, see A. Schmitt, 


op. cit. (p. 22, n. 2). His thesis is that the ‘Erfinder’ of the 
Greek alphabet used only the sign E for the sounds of 
e, é, n, 1); but the sign of heta (= he) was preserved by 
convention in the abecedarium. Later it was realized 
that the Aeta-sign could be used to express the aspirated 
é and 4, and thence came the further development, the 
use of heta for | only. I am not convinced by this argu- 
ment, because I cannot accept its epigraphic premiss, 


representing the Cretan script in its earliest form, i.e., 
earlier than the known 7th-c. and 6th-c. inscriptions of 
Crete, which certainly use the heta-sign for n. If this 
premiss is rejected, there is no other evidence to dis- 
prove that this sign was (as one would expect) used as 
an aspirate from the start by those dialects which con- 
tained the aspirate. For the syllabic use of heta, see 
Schwyzer, 145 f.; Lejeune, REA li (1949), 6 f. 
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occurs regularly at Eleutherna in Crete. 
modically, chiefly in Euboic and Boio 
occurrence of this form is frequent 
variety. The type 7 is attested mainl 
earliest example that I know is that 0 
It occurs also in the fourth century 
in a local decree from Olympia? 1 
earlier example apparently occurs 


29 
¢, Spasmodically elsewhere. 3 is also attested spas- 
tian (pp. 89, 190 n. 4, 237). I do not think that the 
enough to suggest that it was ever a regularly used 
y on south Italian vases, after the fifth century; the 
na ‘phlyax’ vase in New York, c. 400: ey Trapte§e.! 
ry in the inscriptions from Herakleia DGE 62-64, and 
in ie word abecAtwhan, itself a hapax legomenon. An 
ona bronze fragment from the Asklepieion at Epidauros, 
which can hardly be much later than ¢. 500 (p. 181). The saieccineat falcereekiesl 
history of type 7, the spiritus asper, is well known; its place of origin may have been 
Taras (p. 183), for most of the early examples are from that area.3 : 


Gira (tét) 
Phot 2 3 
[e] BBO 


Fic. 9 


The approximate sound of the Phoenician letter found its equivalent in all the Greek 
dialects. In early inscriptions the forms 1 or 2 appear to be used indifferently; by the late 
sixth century 2 is the more regularly used. The crossed form lasted to the second half of 
the fifth century in the Peloponnese, but in most places elsewhere it was replaced before 
the middle of the fifth century by 3. 3 sometimes appears in inscriptions of the third quarter 
of the sixth century or even earlier (e.g. Eretria 9, Boiotia 1, Attica 30). When a cutting- 
compass has been used, it is possible to explain an early example of dotted theta as due 
only to the mason’s forgetting to add the cross; but obviously this cannot be always the 
reason. The dotted theta was probably first evolved by those writing rapid script with 
a brush; it is normal on Attic vases from c. 560 onwards (see further pp. 66, 74). 


ldra (6d) 
(a) (6) 1 2 5 


[223 223 1 


Fic. 10 


i are divided into those which used a crooked form of iota 
(ore. ate straight (5). There can be no doubt that the crooked is the 
original form, and I have mentioned above (p. 18) the possibility that it came from a 
cursive rendering (6) of the Phoenician letter (a), which was written as (b) in Codes. to 
achieve the letter by a single stroke of the brush (as on the Samaritan mate p. 18 Psst 
The first Greek receivers apparently learnt this merely as a zigzag “a Wi yen te 
number of strokes, for local variants are many: I (Corinth), 3 ( ene ( : M4 
(Ithake); crooked iota 2 is also attested in Phleious and northern Arkadia, perhaps : y 
cheainination with Achaian (see p. 209), and in the solitary graffito Attica 1. Except for 


, O.Fh. i (1898), 197 f. 3 Roberts i. 271. 
' Beazley, AJA vi (1952), 193 ff 2 Seen, OF 
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Attica and Arkadia (in neither of which was crooked iota normal), the sibilant-letter 


used in all these places was not the (unvoiced) sigma, but voiced (?) san, whose sign was 
the crooked iota. The straight iota is an obvious simplification for 


quite distinct from 10 lific 
any state to adopt whose dialect used sigma for the sibilant. It is generally maintained that 
d by all the local scripts, and was gradually replaced 


originally the crooked zota was use ep 
by the straight form s. I find this hard to accept, because of the great discrepancies in the 


dates which it involves; for instance, Rhodes, Attica, Boiotia, Euboic Kyme and Pithe- 
koussai, Amorgos, and the Argive area already used 5 by the early seventh century (the 
last-named district being, moreover, a san-user), while Corinth used the crooked form 
until at least c. 500. Hence one may guess that the alteration from crooked to straight was 
made by one of the first receivers, whose dialect required the use of (unvoiced) sigma 
(e.g. Rhodes, Euboia, Ionia?), and straight cota was thus passed on to the numerous places 
which ultimately derived their script by this channel, and which, according to this view, 
never had the chance of using crooked ota. But the latter, the original form retained by 
the southern Aegean Doric islands and an area round Corinth and Achaia, was the form 
used in Posideion (?), and made a single appearance in a graffito as far afield as Athens 


30 


(on the Dipylon oinochoe, Attica 1). 


Korte (Rap) fi 


[y]4 4 


Fic. 11 


In archaic examples the transverse bars do not always join the vertical at the same 


point. 2 is normal by the fifth century. 


AcuBSa, A&BSa! (/amed) 


Ph 1 23 45 6 
(TAA 
Fic. 12 


The Phoenician sign was reversed (1) and further inverted (2) in the local scripts of 
Greece. The reversal was perhaps natural, for the Semitic letter appears to face against the 
current of the retrograde abecedarium; but the further inversion seems to have been an 
involuntary mistake (perhaps because the following two letters mu and nu also carried 
their ‘crooks’ at the top), made by some at least of the first Greek receivers and per- 
petuated in the majority of Greek scripts. Those which used the form closest to the 
Semitic were the group Euboia, Attica, Boiotia, and Opountian Lokris, and certain 
scattered places in Crete—Dreros, Knossos, Eltynia, and Praisos. Inversion from 1 to 2 
is a simple mistake that could be made independently, and it would be rash therefore to 
ascribe all local examples of 2 to a single archetype in one of the earliest transmitters; 
the case of Crete, with her variety, is sufficient warning (pp. 308 f.). Lambda 2 tended 


AdPbq is the earlier form; Schwyzer, 140, n. 2. 
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to become 3-4 in the course of the late archaic period, except in places where gamma 


already had these forms. The only notable variation is 5, the Argive, presumably a de- 


liberate arte ation to avoid confusion with Argive gamma. 6 appears in the fifth century 
occasionally (e.g. in Paros (with Thasos), and Afrati in Crete). 


pv, Ionic Wo (mém) 
Ph 1: 2 3°04 «5 
[IT wm 
Fic. 13 

As the number of strokes in the crooked ota varied among the local scripts, so in mu 
the original five strokes were in many places shortened to four. The original form 1 was 
transmitted to Crete, whence it appears in the scripts of Melos and Sikinos also; but 
Thera, the other Doric island which presumably also took her alphabet from Crete, shows 
2 even in her earliest inscriptions; so also does Corinth, and all her neighbours which 
likewise used an alphabet akin to the Cretan. In Euboia Eretria certainly (Chalkis possibly, 
p. 81) used the original 1; but (unlike /ambda 1) 1 is not found in Boiotian or Attic, even 
in the earliest examples before the middle of the seventh century. Since there is otherwise 
a close connexion of Euboic with Boiotian, Cretan with Theran, I infer that these 
examples show that 1 could be altered (in error?) to 2 during the process of transmission, 
and 2 need not be explained invariably as a later development from a 1 in previous use; 
it is not necessary to postulate that 1 was once used in Thera and Boiotia in an early 
period of which we chance to have no examples. 1 was retained in Eretrian until the late 
archaic period, developing to 4 as the parallel form 2 developed elsewhere to 5; in Cretan 
and Melian 4 was retained with all the other local forms into the second half of the fifth 
century. Apart from the general development of the four-stroked mu from 2 to 5 during 
the late sixth and early fifth century, two minor local variations may be noted: in certain 
Peloponnesian states (Argos, Kleonai, Phleious, Tiryns) the outer strokes of the archaic 
form were parallel, 3 (in contrast with the more splayed 2); in Lakonian and eastern 
Ionic the fourth stroke is lengthened (5) even in the earliest examples. It will be noted 
from the above illustrations that the use of 1 has no particular connexion (as has been 
sometimes inferred) with the use of san in the same alphabet. 


vu, Ionic va (nin) 
Phx 2 3 4 5 


bwMwu 


Fic. 14 


There are no marked local variations of nw. It developed steadily from early 1 to the 
more cursive 2, the outer strokes becoming vertical finally during the fifth century (4). 
As far as can be judged, the form 5 occurs first in Ionic some years before the middle of 
the fifth century, and elsewhere (Attica, the Western colonies) during the third quarter. 
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€ei (samek; €ei actually from sin?); see also 3ijTa, ody, olyua. 
Phi 2 3 45 67 8 9 10 


[sJ£EixsosXX BHM 


Fic. 15 


A possible origin for the Greek name xi has been outlined above under zeta, where 
it was suggested that the Phoenician sibilants sdmek (s) and Sin (sh) were endowed with 
each other’s names +sounds in error by the Greeks. If the letter = was thus held to repre- 
sent a sound something like sh by the Greeks, this would at least explain why it was used 
only in certain local scripts, notably the eastern Ionic; the sibilant sh was alien to the 
purer Greek dialects, but may have been less so among those of Ionia (which, it will be 
recalled, differed perceptibly among themselves (see further Pp. 327), and must in some 
cases, e.g. Miletos, have owed something to their contact with the non-Greek races of 
Caria and Lydia). The letter = (‘blue’ x7) was used in eastern Ionic, and in the Argive- 
Corinthian circle; among the Cyclades it is attested at Keos in the late archaic period, 
and in Crete in the Eteocretan language of Praisos, and in Thera, where it is used for the 
initial consonant of the name Zeus (p. 317). I would suggest therefore that the original 
abecedarium ran ‘mu = m, nu = n, xei = sh’; the earliest receivers learnt it thus, and of 
these the Ionians found a use for it; the Cretans did not (except in Eteocretan), but passed 
the abecedarium containing it to Thera and Corinth, which each used it, the Corinthian 
usage being mainly due not to their dialect, but to influence from Ionia, whence (perhaps) 
they had also taken the complementary letters ©, X, and Y = ps. Among the other Greeks, 
the sound was spelt as 4 (= chs?) by Paros, Attica, Boiotia, Rhodes; 5 (= hs?) by Naxos; 
6, ‘red’ xi (originally as 4?) by Euboia, most of the Peloponnese, Phokis, Lokris, Thessaly; 
7 by Knidos; and quite simply as k+s by Doric Crete, Thera, Melos. ‘Blue’ xi was re- 
tained in the early abecedarium of Euboia in the ‘fossilized’ form 8 (see p. 80), though 
the later abecedaria of ‘red’ xi-writers (i.e. X-users) have apparently dropped it (e.g. 
Boiotia 20, Metapontion 19). Its earliest shape in Greece seems to have been 1, becoming 
2 in some places as early as the end of the seventh century; 3, an Ionic development 
from 2, occurs in the sixth century and later (pp. 290, 325, 369). 9 was apparently the 
practice of Argive masons during the fifth century (p. 1 52). 


ov, later 5 uixpdv (‘ayin) 

This sound became in Greek pronunciation the vowel o (see p. 22), and the sign 
was used for both the pure vowel and the improper diphthong ov (except in Corinthian; 
see p. 116). The loss of the final consonant in its name may have come by analogy from 
the preceding mu, nu, xi (mém, niin, ?5in). In the earliest inscriptions the letter is very 
small in proportion to the others; otherwise it has little scope for any idiosyncrasy, com- 
pared with that of its colleague omega (see below). In the first half of the fifth century an 


exaggeratedly small omikron was sometimes used in the Argos—Corinth area and occa- 
sionally elsewhere. 


We 
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mrei (pé’) 


Phot 23 4 


{1194 


Fic. 16 


e both simple for the Greeks and little need be 
mes rounded, 1 (Crete, becoming 3 at Gortyn, 
tury); Boiotian frequently shows 4. 


The sign and sound of this letter wer 
said of it. The earliest form is someti 
Lyttos, Eltynia, Afrati, in the fifth cen 


abv (sddé; ‘oav’ actually from ‘zayin’?); see also Zita, Eel, ofypcr. 
(a) (6) 1: 2 


[hw] MM 
Fic. 17 


It has been Suggested above (under 37a) that the names-+sounds of the Phoenician 
zayin-sign and sadé-sign were exchanged in error by the Greeks, so that the zayin-sign 
was called ‘sddé’, ts, and the sadé-sign ‘sayin’, x. Perhaps this latter sound, the voiced 
sibilant, was used in the Doric dialect of Crete and Corinth (which used san), but not in 
the Ionic (which therefore used the sign of the harder sibilant, sigma), nor in the Doric 
of Rhodes and Lakonia. Hence (like vau and xt) the letter was used by some, left unused 
by others; by the sixth century, the abecedaria of san-users had lost the sign sigma 
(Corinth 16, Metapontion 19) and, perhaps, those of sigma-users the sign san. By the 
second half of the fifth century, the sign of san was no longer in use, except in conservative 
Crete, and as an emblem on the coins of Sikyon, and also as a brand for the breed of 
horses called caygdpan;! but, though it was now written as £, the name san for the letter 
still persisted among the Doric states (Hdt. i. 139). It was also used widely as a poetical 
name for the sibilant (even in places where the sigma was always used), partly perhaps for 
metrical reasons. The Greek form of the letter, 1, has no particular resemblance to the 
sadé (a) of Phoenician formal lettering on stone, but might well be derived from the cursive 
form (6) as used on the painted sherds from Samaria, which have been dated near the 
middle of the eighth century (p. 18). Like mu, san develops to 2 in cursive writing by 
the late archaic period, occasionally earlier. 


?ommra (6p) a 


[7]? 


Fic. 18 


i d u) was widespread among 
The use of goppa (i.e. the guttural k before the vowels o anc 
the local ea Lakonia and Phokis apparently lacked it altogether (pp. 100, 183). 


cavalry chargers, having drawn their iron rations and 


' Bottiger suggested (Kleine Schriften ii. 162) that, 
as both Corinth and her neighbour Sikyon had horse- 
breeding plains, the horses branded with the goppa- 
sign (the korratiat) may have been a notable Corinthian 
breed, and those with the san Sikyonian. If this were 
80, it would add point to Ar. Eg. 603; the Athenian 

4912.7 


issue mugs and embarked in horse-transports for their 
attack on the Corinthian coast, reproach the samphoras 
for not pulling his weight: ov« tgs, & caygdpa; 

2 Cf. the citations in Athen. 454f (Neoptolemos of 
Parion), 455, 467b (Pindar), 466f (Achaios of Eretria). 
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ye $0 iddle of the sixth century it gradually fell out of rine ii ae of the 
ae “di tess ntil well into the fifth century (Argos, Corinth, ie odes). The 
sinh ro are is (1) resembled the Phoenician; 2 seems to be establishe everywhere 
earlies reek Ss 
by the middle of the sixth century, 
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perhaps earlier. 


bo (ré, 768) ee ee 
14944 494 V 
Fic. 19 


1 or 2 is the normal form everywhere in the early period. 3-4, variants of the tailed form 
which was developed probably to distinguish rho from delta 3-4, are ue attested from 
the late archaic period (c. 520-480) onwards; earlier examples are Very. tale (Lakonia 1, 
Argos 14, Naxos 32). 5, the legless rho, occurs in eastern Tonic (Samos, Miletos) and 
spasmodically elsewhere; 6 is characteristic of Megara, and occasionally Corinth. 


oiypua (sin; ‘otyyo’ actually from sdmek?); see also 37\Ta, €ei, ocv. 
Ph 1 2 3 4 5 


Fic. 20 


It was suggested above (3f\Ta, €ei, odv) that the Greeks confused the names+ sounds 
of sdmek and Sin, calling the Phoenician sdmek-sign Si(m) (ei) and the Sin-sign sdmek 
(styua). The letter was stood on end by the Greeks; and the earliest writers apparently 
had not a fixed idea of how many strokes it should contain. The four-stroked 1 is normal 
in early Samian and Milesian (often also 3), Rhodian, Parian, Arkadian, Boiotian; the 
three-stroked 2 in Naxian, Euboic (4 in Rhegion), Attic, Thessalian, Elean, in the Ionic 
of Kolophon and Smyrna: but the use of one form or of the other is never invariable. 
The only notable local variation is the Lakonian 5, first attested in the early sixth century 
(pp. 184 f.); it ceased to be the normal form during the first half of the fifth century, but 
makes a last appearance in a state document of the years 403-399 (Lakonia 62). 5 also 


appears on an early sherd from Smyrna (p. 341), and apparently in a early Attic 
graffito (Attica 2), 4 PPaeauy in: avery early 


Tau (taw) 
(a2) (6) 1 2 
[Ix +] TT 


Fic. 21 

The type 1, universal in Greek exce 
its nearest equivalent in Semitic in th 
are dated perhaps c. 700.1! No mark 


pt for variations like 2 in badly-written graffiti, has 
e form (6) on the bronze bowls from Cyprus which 
ed changes in the shape took place; evidently the 
* Carpenter, AYA xxxvii (1933), 


12. £5 Driver, 107 (whose date is here followed). 
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eee 35 
Greek instinct for symmetry was satisfied with ; 

: ith 
the form 2 is often found, and we can t it from the start. In Etruscan, however, 


abecedaria (pp. 236 f.). race this back to the Etruscans’ early model 


g (later U widdv) 
@OH() 1 2 3 4 5 
(YYaYYvvy 


Fic, 22 


The early history of this letter has been discussed under Fav, the generally accepted 
view being that the actual sign is that of the Phoenician letter wie (above Os: (4) is 
Aramaic, (c) cursive as on the Samaritan sherds). The cursive equivalent (c) was ap- 
parently employed as a doublet by the Greeks to express the semi-vowel. The usual early 
form is 1; 2 occurs in, for example, Theran, Corinthian, Amorgan. The simplification 
to 3 (occasionally 4) appears first in painted vase-inscriptions (Corinth 9, c. 625, Athens 
14, c. 575-550) and grafhti, becoming common on stone in the second half of the sixth 
century. During the fifth century the form 5 came into favour, in most places ¢. 450 oF 
later. 


gel, XET, et 
132345 12 3 1234 5 
¢oOO4 x+ Yvvv 
Fic. 23 


The origins and sound-values of these supplementary letters have not yet been satis- 
factorily explained, though many solutions have been offered. For the signs we are 
reduced to speculation. More is known, happily, about the sound-values. It is known that 
® stood for p+A, and was used in all the local scripts except those of the ‘Primitives’ 
Crete, Thera, Melos. Whether this letter ever came to Crete ‘fixed’ in the abecedarium 
is not known, because the dialect was psilotic and so might not use it in any case, and we 
have as yet no abecedaria from Crete; the general view is that it was not known in Crete 
because the alphabet had been transmitted to these parts before these supplementary 
signs had been added to it (whence arose the practice in epigraphical works of calling 
these islands the ‘Primitives’). Apparently Crete did not transmit any O—even if she ever 
did receive jt in an abecedarium—to Thera and Melos; in these dialects, which were not 
psilotic, the sound was simply rendered by pi+heta in the early inscriptions (as xt, chi, 
and psi were also rendered by the two appropriate letters in each case). But before we deny 
any knowledge of the signs ®, X, ¥ to the ‘Primitives’ it is well to remember that we 
should have said this also of the = (for they all rendered xi by kappa+ san), were it not that 
in Crete the sound represented by =, and hence the sign itself, chanced to be used in 
Eteocretan (cf. Praisos, p. 309), and in Thera it chanced to be suitable for their pro- 
nunciation of ‘Zeus’ (p. 317); and thus the letter was actually used, though in rare in- 


stances only. 
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It is known also that X stood for an aspirated guttural (ch?), was used as such (‘blue’ 
chi) by the Greeks of Asia Minor, Attica, Corinth and her circle, and the Aegean islands 
(except Euboia, Rhodes, and the ‘Primitives’), and also was used, with or without sigma, 
for the guttural + sibilant (i.e. €) by all the scripts except the Ionic and Corinthian circle 
(which used =), that of the ‘Primitives’ (which used kappa-+ sibilant), Knidian, and 
Naxian; whence it has been inferred! that those places which show X without a following 
sibilant for € had simply dropped the sibilant-letter because it was redundant in their 
view, inasmuch as they used Y for x, and so the single sign X was enough to denote the 
xi (‘red’ xi). 

Lastly, it is known also that Y stood for an aspirated guttural (kh?), and was used by all 
the Greeks of the mainland except Attica and Corinth and her circle, and by Euboia and 
Rhodes (‘red’ chi); that it was used for a totally different sound in the scripts of Ionia 
and the Argive-Corinthian group, viz. the ps; and that it was used by the ‘Primitives’, 
apparently only from the late archaic period onwards, for the ks (p. 309); whence it has 
been inferred? that the true values of Y and X were two kinds of aspirated guttural, 
perhaps kh and ch, and the usage of one or the other depended upon the variations in the 
dialects (at least in the early stages of the transmission). 

Concerning the origin of the signs themselves, most scholars have argued that they 
belong, in a sense, to the Graeco-Phoenician alphabet, in that they have been formed 
from existing signs in Greek or Phoenician: Y (= x) being a doublet from a long-tailed 
kappa; X being also a doublet from kappa, or a re-use of the Phoenician form of tdz, x; 
Y (= y) being from phi halved; © itself being from theta, or from a curved pi, or even 
from one upsilon inverted on another. The alternative explanation which has been given4 
is to class them all as non-Greek symbols, which came into the Greek alphabet from a 
version of the Aegean syllabary, which persisted, for example, in Cyprus and apparently 
in parts of the opposite Anatolian mainland also; for many syllabic signs resembling 
Cypriot occur, with other signs taken from the Greek, in the archaic script of Caria. I 
hold this explanation to be the true one, in the belief that the Greeks were receptive and 
economical rather than experimental in their adoption of their alphabet. It is one thing 
to create as doublets the signs for w from y and 6 from 4; it is quite another to feel the lack 
of a special single sign for ph or kh or ps so keenly as to invent © ph from theta or pi or 
goppa or some other existing letter, and to alter the meaning of the ‘useless’ Y to supply 
the others. It is true that none of the Greek signs ®, X, Y has an exact replica in the 
Cypriot syllabary; but we have to remember that (a) very little about the syllabary and 
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' Kretschmer, AM xxi (1896), 420. 

2 Gercke, Hermes xli (1906), 549 ff.; cf. Hammar- 
strom, Stud. Orientalia ii (1928), 186 ff. 

3 The details of these hypotheses are given in 
Larfeld?, 232 ff.; cf. further Schwyzer, 144 f.; Ullman, 
CP xxii (1927), 136 ff.; Boiiiaert, op. cit. 348 ff.; 
Carpenter, AJA xxxvii (1933), 21; F. P. Johnson (AJP 
77 (1956), 29 ff.) suggests that the letters were evolved 
by a man who chose the two symbols O and X, and 
modified them by a vertical line drawn through. The 


second was simplified in one way by the ‘red’ scripts, 
in another by the ‘blue’. The psi of the latter, he con- 
cludes, may have been borrowed from a non-Greek 
Anatolian script, which had itself got the sign from 
some early ‘red’ Greek state in these parts. This does 
not seem to me very convincing, particularly as he has 
to assume that Greek tau at that time resembled a cross 
X—or the original symbol selected need never have 
been modified. 
+ Deecke, Baumeisters Denkmdler i (1885), 51- 
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ne satan Roe tas (8) riage dk the ead 
existing classical syllabary is stil] incon : Owledge of the signs in the 
correspond closely with any classical C 


letters which survived in Cyprus and the ahen ru) 
people and places with which the earliest Greek sett 


found a use for ®, for X = ch (?) (ice. used with sf 
SN ne gate £) (Le. th sigma to express €) and for Y = kh(?). 
The Jonians in Caria used © and X = ch (?), but not ¥ = kh (?). It is often argued i 


sibilant ‘samp’, which is also held to be from a local native letter (p. 39); and that they 
never acquired Y = chi as well as X, precisely because they already had a very similar 
sign in their alphabet (for psi), and held the extra guttural sign to be unnecessary. 

As for the shapes: the tailed phi 1 is the normal form in the seventh century and for 
most of the sixth; but in Naxian the tailless 3 appears already in the earliest (7th c.) 
example. In the course of the sixth century the circle enlarges and the tails dwindle, till 
the form 3 becomes the normal for the period c. 525-450. After that the tailed form 
(4, flattening out to 5) returns, just as in the case of upsilon. Chi has only two normal 
types; 1 is on the whole the earlier; 2 is common in Attic in the late archaic period, but 
1 returns in the fifth century. The Knidian «i (p. 351) may be from this letter. For type 3, 
see pp. 39 f. Psi follows the course of upsilon: a tail at first (1), then the letter tends to 
become 3 by the last quarter of the sixth century. 4, with a tall central stroke, is found 
especially in Chalkidic and Boiotian (on ‘Chalkidic’ vases from the second half of the sixth 
century onwards, and in formal inscriptions from the late archaic period). The sign 5 fory, 
attested in Arkadia and Ozolian Lokris, appears to be an elaboration of Y; see pp. 212 ff. 

There is one last significant point about these enigmatic letters: their order in the 
abecedarium. In the Ionic alphabets, the order is that with which we are of course 
familiar: ® X ¥. But in the abecedaria of Euboic origin found in Etruria (pp. 236 f.), and 
in Boiotia (p. 94), the order is X © ¥. In an Achaian fifth-century abecedarium from 
Metapontion (p. 256) it is OY X X—1.e. ‘blue’ chi and ‘red’ «i together. 
® (later & peya) Dag tp se th Beare ae 
AINALQANHNOO 

Fic. 24 
Ionia (with her colonies), Knidos, Paros (with Thasos), and Melos all marked the 
d long o by the use of , a new sign which appears to be 


difference between the short an 
ipt is i i ikaios, Guide to the Cyprus 
i tis increas- attested (cf. in general Dikaios, j 
re A Dead aie cee ces fl; Dikaios, Anti- Museum? (1953), 183). For scattered signs — = 
quity evil (1953) 103 ff.; and ‘Schaeffer, ibid. (1954), the 7th c., see sieges Handbook of the Cesnola Col- 
38 f.); and from the 6th c. onwards the syllabary is well lection (1914), 474, 480-1. 
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a doublet formed from O by breaking the circle. The earliest examples of the letter in 
Ionic show it with a marked tilt and only very small, undeveloped struts at the ends (1); 
this may explain the shape of the letter in Knidian, which has the break at the side, 2. 
It will be recalled that, whereas Ionic used this broken letter for 6, Knidian used it for 6; 
Parian also used the broken version for 6, but in the Ionic shape (not the Knidian), 
perhaps because Parian beta already had a curved form like 2. The Melian practice was 
the same as the Knidian; it may, indeed, have been introduced from Knidos, because it 
first appears in Melian during the late archaic period (p. 321). It is possible that Kos also 
used the same form as the Knidian (p. 352), and others likewise of the Sporades whose 
archaic scripts are unknown. The Parian source may have been Miletos (the signs being 
confused in transmission), or Knidos before the (presumed) original shape had settled 
into 2. 

So few archaic inscriptions have been found in Asia Minor that examples from the 
seventh century are almost unknown. Omega is the last letter of the row, and was pre- 
sumably then the latest addition; but the invention can hardly have taken place later than 
c. 600, for it appears in a Samian inscription (2) with closed eta (which had already 
become open H in Samos by the second quarter of the sixth century; p. 328), and in a 
grafhto from Smyrna which is earlier than the sack of the city c. 585 B.c. (p. 341). It is 
not used for 6 in the signature of the Kolophonian mercenary at Abou Simbel (594-589), 
nor in the main inscription there. The latter fact might be easily explained, since we know 
of its writers only that they spoke the Doric dialect and did not (from their script) come 
from Rhodes, Knidos, or Kos (?); see further pp. 354 f. But the Kolophonian’s use of O 
for is difficult to explain now that /. is attested in early Smyrna. 

Occasional examples of the tilted omega 1 occur as late as the fourth quarter of the sixth 
century (cf. Thasos 50); but on the whole it seems to have settled down to 3 in formal 
inscriptions during the third quarter, and at the same time to have adopted an embellish- 
ment already practised by vase-painters before the middle of the century (cf. p. 338), 
the curling of the struts (4). In the first years of the fifth century its shape was often hook- 
like, 5 (Chios 46, Kos 38), but thereafter it was steadily simplified to 7 by about the 
middle of the century (Halikarnassos 42, Chios 48); whence it grew smaller during the 
second half (8). 

It appears likely that the letter was first evolved in some place in south-west Asia 
Minor, whence its spread was at first very limited. It does not appear even in Rhodes 
until the late archaic period; but thereafter its orbit steadily expanded. 


Other Non-Phoenician Letters Used in the Local Scripts 
(1) ‘sampi’ 


rt 2 3 4 


71 Tt 2 
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This letter, used for a compound sibilant later spelt by xi or double sigma, has been 
attested in the following places: Ephesos, Erythrai, Teos, Halikarnassos, Kyzikos, and 


. 
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like Kyzikos), in order to explain how rade ahi aisigeat sana amie 
Kalchedon, came to possess a lette Nierape ees colony of Doric Megara and 

yell possess a letter otherwise confined to users of the Ionic script; but 
this hypothesis Is unnecessary, for Kalchedon herself used the Ionic script at least : carl 
af the sixth century (p. 366). It is to Kalchedon therefore that the use shauld be ont 
jecturally assigned. It has also been tentatively restored in the poetry a Hipponax of 
Chios, to explain the apparent Atticism Sarart[ TMs] of the papyrus;? but in the earliest 
C hian inscription (Al: ¢. §75-550?) puAacowv is spelt with double sigma. Finally, it has 
been identified$ with the letter called by much later grammarians ‘like pi’ (aav ri, odqem: 
Fig. 25, 2-4), which was the last sign, following omega, in the so-called ‘Milesian’ numeral 
system, a system whose use can be traced back to the sixth century in vase-grafhti, but, 
as yet, no earlier (p. 327). Like its true name, the origin of this letter-form is still un- 
known; it has been derived from sddé/san,‘ but in that case one would expect to find it in 
san’s place between pi and goppa, since vau, which likewise was a ‘dead’ letter in the Ionic 
dialect and script, retained its proper place (no. 6 in the numeral system). Since a some- 
what similar letter exists in Carian, the Greek letter may have been originally borrowed 
from the Carian to express the Carian sibilant, when used (e.g.) in native names.* Its 
usage was evidently inconsistent among the Greeks, for, though it is attested in Milesian 
colonies, in Miletos itself there is as yet no example; instead we find single or double 
sigma, e.g. Terxioons (29, c. 550-540?) and xnpuogerai (33, c. 525-5007). Its known 
period of activity, according to the inscriptions, ranges from c. 550 to c. 450; it was ap- 
parently given up during the second half of the fifth century (except, of course, in the 
numeral system), in favour of oo or €.° 


(ii) (Fig. 23, x3) 

I have discussed elsewhere? this rare zigzag letter-form (as yet attested in Greek only 
among the ‘Primitives’), and therefore only repeat briefly here what is known of it. It 
(a) Dreros 1, in an Eteocretan text, (6) Praisos 19, in an Eteocretan 
es it is translated by editors as iota, but it differs plainly 
from the shape of the zotas in these texts; (2) in Sikinos, where the alphabet is of the same 


type as the Cretan; value that of chi (Kexaplopevov; p. 322); (3) in the non-Greek inscrip- 
i -8 yalue unknown; (4) in the archaic inscriptions of 


tions of the Pelasgians of Lemnos; " 
Phrygia (script similar to (3) above; value translated usually as 3); (5) in a graffito on a 
vase-handle at Delphi? (catalogued among the Corinthian ware; perhaps from a Phrygian 


dedication ?). 


occurs (1) in Crete, 
text; value unknown; in both cas 


js common in coin legends, and this letter 1s surely an 


' Gercke, op. cit. 542. 

2 Latte, Philologus xcvii (1948), 46. I owe my know- 
ledge of this article to Zuntz, Museum Helveticum vin 
(1951), 21. I cannot agree, however, with Zuntz’s thesis 
that this letter was used by Sappho in Aiolic (cf. p. 361); 
nor with the suggestion by Froehner (Rev. Nun. 1907, 
100 f.) that it was used at Selinous, because certain 
Selinountine coins appear to show the letter instead of 
psi for the normal Fuyas (p. 271). Inversion of letters 


inverted pst. 
2 Cf. Roberts i. 10; Schwyzer, 149. 


4 Larfeld!, 225 ff. S Schwyzer, 140, n. 3. 
6 Cf. SGDI 5515 (lasos, 4th ¢.): Bpvaoars corrected 
to Bpuakis. 7 K.CA, iti (1949), 143 fe 


8 BCH x (1886), 1 ff; Della Seta, Seritti in onore di 


B. Nogara (1937), 119 ff. 
° FD vy. 144, no. 137, fig. 597- 
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It may be inferred from these examples that this letter, with the value of a guttural 
aspirate (?), was known in Crete in the archaic period (though the sound suited only the 
Eteocretan language), whence it passed to Sikinos; what may be the connexion here 


between the Cretan and Phrygian examples, I cannot say. 
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iii) 

a: letter was used in Arkadian Mantinea in the fifth century for the dental t<*q¥, 
with several other abnormal letter-forms; and I should guess it to be a short-lived local 
invention (pp. 212 f.). It does not occur elsewhere in Greek, apart from a like sign used 
for sigma in an inscription from Brentesion, which might be a Messapic letter (p. 282). 


The name 16 éAg4Pntov for the alphabet itself is not attested before the Hellenistic 
period, although Nikochares, an Athenian comic poet of the fourth century B.C., spoke 
of an illiterate man as évaApaPntos (F'2 Demiariczuk).! We know that in the fifth century 
in Ionia—perhaps elsewhere also?—the alphabet was called ‘the Phoenician letters’, 
Ta Dowikhia yed&puata or simply T& Doivikria (p. 5). At least as early as the fourth 
century the letters were also called t& oto1yeia, otoryeiov being used alike for the letter 
itself and for the element of sound which it represented.? As otoiyos means a row or rank 
of units (| | | | | | | |), so ctoryeiov must mean a single unit (|) in the row; thus Aristophanes 
called the shadow of the sundial’s gnomon oto1yeiov (Eccl. 652). Presumably then, if the 
Greeks called the letters oto1xeia, they called the abecedarium itself 6 otoiyos, though 
for this last there is no direct evidence.3 


B. Secondary Transmission throughout Greece 

The alphabet had now become the possession of the Greeks in Phoenicia. Hence- 
forward it was to be carried by Greeks in stages to the rest of Greece. 

The earliest beneficiaries were likely to be Rhodes and Crete, the two islands nearest 
(after Cyprus) to the source, and perhaps also the Cyclades, if the earliest Greek pottery 
in Al Mina is Cycladic (though cf. p. 10, n. 4). Rhodes’ commercial contacts with the near 
East were close (pp. 9, 346 f.). Crete’s connexion may have been of a more piratical nature, 
according to her early reputation,* but her products also show the influence of the East. 
The marked dissimilarity between the Rhodian and Cretan scripts suggests that they were 
taken independently of each other from the original source, and offers a good example of 
the way in which the local character of the various scripts was formed. The Cretan, it will 
be recalled, is much closer than Rhodian is to the Phoenician, and I have already said 


* Cf. in general Schwyzer, 141, n. 3 and KZ Wii. ov dv ExrrArjooapl cot, and Schol. ad loc. : ctorxnyopoiny™ 
199 ff.; Arvanitopoullos, Epigraphike i. (1937), 47 ff. tpe€iis A€youn, ororxouvOoinv. He suggests that the 
? Plato, Crat. 424a-b; Theaet. 202e; Aen. Tact. 31. meaning may be: ‘I speak the otoixos’, i.e. ‘reel off 
21; Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 1; Arist. Poet. 20 (bracketed by the list by rote’. 
some edd.). * Hom. Hyman. ii. 123 ff.; Hdt. i. 2. T. J. Dunbabin 
> Wade-Gery has drawn my attention to the lines in pointed out to me that there was no Cretan pottery 
Aesch. Pers. 429-30 : oU5’ Gvel 5éx* fiuata|otoixnyopoinv, found at Al Mina. 


quires of necessity a long period of evol 
actual process of transmission. The age! 
another may sometimes have been tra 


area and returned to end their days in their own state; but much of the spreading may 


hers, ypapporiotat Writin 
: ) 4 g was a craft, though a 
simple one, and had to be taught like any other new craft; Herodotos calls it a Siboriney 


(v. 38): es Aas sae aia settled in the nearest illiterate area, and there under+ 
took to be a re e ‘ eu earned, or to teach them for a fee (p. 63). Thus, when the 
transmitting lay In the hands of a single person, any error which existed in his version 
of the alphabet (as the omission of mu’s fifth stroke, or Jambda inverted) would stand 
a good chance of being perpetuated in the script of an area; on this hypothesis, Rhodian 
lambda and mu are errors, and parts of Crete also used the incorrect lambda (p. 308). In 
the second place, local differences In pronunciation undoubtedly played a part in the 
creation of the local scripts. We are familiar with various differences in grammar and 
syntax among the local Greek dialects, and also with certain of the differences in pro- 
nunciation, but only with those for which the Greek alphabet happened to possess a 
suitable sign; as, for example, the Elean broadening of e to a (Buck, 23 f.), or Lakonian 
and Argive intervocalic aspirate for s (op. cit. 55 f.) in the fifth century. Obviously there 
must have been many more differences in pronunciation of which we have no knowledge, 
because the Greek alphabet possessed no equivalent sign; for instance, the extant in- 
scriptions from the Ionic Dodekapolis preserve very few traces of the four different 
dialects into which their common Ionic was in fact subdivided (Hdt. i. 142), just as today 
the existing English alphabet can give only a rough idea of the shades of differences in 
pronunciation between the dialects of the English counties. It may therefore have been 
differences in local pronunciation which from the start caused Crete to use the (voiced *) 
sibilant san of the early Greek alphabet, and Rhodes the (unvoiced?) sigma; or, again, 
which led Rhodes to use Y (= kh?) for chi and XZ (= ?ch+s) for xi, while the Tonic 
states used X (= ch?) for chi and = (= ks(h)?) for xt (see above, pp. 32, 35 ff.). In the third 
place, a few letters appear to have been deliberately altered by some states because they 
were too similar to other letters; lambda in Argive, for example, was written as it was 
apparently to avoid confusion with gamma (p. 152). It seems likely that the straight form 
of the iota was created to avoid confusion with sigma, and perhaps this alteration had its 
origin in Rhodes. Any state, therefore, which received its alphabet directly or indirectly 
from Rhodes would use the straight iota from the beginning. It would receive an abece- 
darium which contained fossil letters unused in the Rhodian dialect (as vau, san), and 
Sets or might not be ot iene oie local scripts should correspond 
t is a reasonable assumption that the spread oF | : 

‘ith w . s in the late eighth and early seventh 
with what we know of inter-state trade-connexions |  nahuaiotie of this kiad 
centuries; but in our present state of knowledge it 1s risky to press ¢ ; 
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Political hostility did not stop state A from using the products of state B,' and Samos 
may have got her script from Miletos (or vice versa) even though they belonged to rival 
“Trade Leagues’.? The possible sources from which the script of each state came are 
discussed in each case in Part III; but the broad outline may be briefly traced here, the 
points being stated as facts for the sake of brevity, though the uncertainty of such re- 
construction needs no emphasis. The alphabet spread rapidly to Rhodes and the rest of 
the Doric Hexapolis, and to the Cyclades and Ionia; the chief differences made by the 
Ionians were the alteration of the aspirate letter from héta h(e) to ’éta é, through their in- 
ability to pronounce an initial aspirate; the use of = for xi and a non-Greek (?) sign X for 
chi; and the subsequent addition of the non-Greek (?) signs Y and ‘sampi’, and the 
doublet 9. This eastern Ionic version is like that of the Cyclades, but not in all details: 
Naxian used an open form of beta, eta for a special vowel *4, X for x, and its own peculiar 
rendering of x7; Parian was nearer to the Ionic version, but had open deta and used the 
doublet A not for «, but for o (as happened also at Knidos). Crete meanwhile had spread 
her script to the Doric islands to her north, notably Thera and Melos; but perhaps even 
before this the chief trading states of central Greece—Corinth, Aigina, Euboic Chalkis 
and Eretria—had formed their versions. That of Corinth appears to have come chiefly 
from the Cretan, but with the addition of the ©, X, Y (from an Ionic source such as 
Samos? cf. p. 116); that of Eretria and Chalkis resembles the Rhodian, but with heta 
for the aspirate only, and the near-Phoenician /ambda and mu, as in Cretan; it may even 
have come direct from Euboians settled in Al Mina (p. 10, n. 4). That of Aigina re- 
sembles the Cycladic, except in the Aiginetan use of heta as aspirate only, and lack of 
omega. The script of Argos bears a general resemblance to the Corinthian, but finds in 
Kalymna connect the Argive with the area of the Doric Hexapolis also: see pp- 153£., 353f. 
Corinth’s script spread (with minor variants) to the smaller states round her, and along 
the northern coast of the Peloponnese through Sikyon and Achaia. Achaia in turn spread 
it farther to the Ionian islands and to her own western colonies, and influenced the script 
of Aitolia on the other side of the Gulf. Meanwhile the rest of the Peloponnese—the 
eastern Argolid, Lakonia, Messenia, Arkadia, Elis—used a script like the Rhodian; if this 
was indeed its source, Lakonia may have been the receiver which spread it to the rest, for 
she had good trade relations with the eastern Greeks in the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.c.3 Euboia passed on her version to Boiotia and Opountian Lokris; a modified form 
(with lambda inverted) was used in Phokis, Thessaly, and Ozolian Lokris; and, more 


important than any of these, a version of combined elements from Euboia and Aigina 
had early taken root in Attica. 


‘e.g. Aigina imported Attic pottery despite her ‘blue’ with the “Trade League’ Miletos, Eretria, Megara, 
Ex8pn Tada) with Athens; Dunbabin, BSA xxxvii Athens, the ‘red’ with the rival group Corinth, Chalkis, 
(1936-7), 83 ff. Rhodes, Samos; see further p. 115, n. 2. 


> Cf. Drerup, Musée Belge v (1901), 136 ff.; but his 3 CAH iii. 559; Michell, Sparta (1952), 12 ff.; but 
reconstruction sought to prove that Corinth belonged see pp. 184f. 
originally to the ‘red’ alphabet-users, equating the 


PART II 
WRITING IN ARCHAIC GREECE 


Tis Kev alvijceie vdep Tiowvos AtvSou vatrav KAcéBourov 
Gevaois ToTayoiaw &v0eol +’ elapivois 


deMou Te gAoyi xpuctas Te oeAavas 

kal Sadaccalaict Sivais dvtia Bvt uévos otdAas; 

aravta yap tot Bev Faow Aidov BE 

kal Bodteor TAAGHaI Opavovti: Hwpol pwrtds &Se Rovad. 
Srmonipes, F 57 Bgk. 


1. Direction of the Script and Methods of Inscribing 


ORTH Semitic inscriptions were written continuously from right to left; this 
has been amply demonstrated, at least from the time of our carliest surviving 
examples in the second millennium p.c. It is also evident from the earliest sur- 
viving Greek inscriptions that, in adopting the Semitic alphabet, the Greeks naturally 
accepted with it the basic principles (a) that the correct direction of the letters, following 
each other in the abecedarium, was from right to left, and (6) that therefore any writing 
ought to begin in this retrograde way. As illustrations of this may be cited the Dipylon 
oinochoe and the earliest sherds from Hymettos (pp. 68 f., Attica 1, 3), the cups from 
Rhodes (p. 347, 1) and the Argive Heraion (p. 149, 11), the Marsiliana abecedarium 
(pp. 237 f., 18), the earliest rock-inscriptions from Thera (pp. 318 f., 1) and Amorgos 
(p. 293, 15), and the graffito from Pithekoussai (p. 236, 1). But is there in fact any evidence 
to suggest that the Greeks originally adopted the Semitic practice of writing continuously 
from right to left, before they evolved the method of writing boustrophedon? This is the 
assumption stated or implied by the standard treatises on Greek epigraphy. An example 
may be given from such a work: ‘Die Schriftrichtung: erst linkslaufig (wie das semitische 
Alphabet), dann Bovotpopndev . . . (in Gortyn noch im 5 Jhdt.), dann rechtslaufig (in 
Athen seit 550 v. Chr.).’! Hence it has naturally been used as a criterion for dating an 
early inscription: “The alphabet [on the Mantiklos Apollo, Boiotia 1] is, however, re- 
latively late. The writing is boustrophedon, not retrograde.’ ¥ eer 
It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the earliest surviving Greek inscriptions 
give no warrant for this assumption of an initial stage of continuous retrograde script, 
followed after a time by the adoption of the boustrophedon system. It is certainly an 
obvious assumption, in view of the North Semitic evidence, and future excavation on 
Greek sites may lead to the discovery of inscriptions which do in fact support it; but the 
existing material which we have at present on which to base our conclusions consists of 


131 f.; Bury, CAH iv. 470; Arvanitopoullos, Epi- 


lementa Epi- 
' Schwyzer, 141. Cf. also Franz, El fa Ep scaphike sd (3959), 70: Ditinget, The Alphaber (ini®). 
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(a) single lines written retrograde, among which are the very early inscriptions mentioned 
above (except for the Pithekoussan; see below), (6) boustrophedon texts which may begin 
either from right to left, or from left to right, some of which are demonstrably very early, 
(c) single lines written from left to right, some of which are also very early, and (d) 
scattered examples of two or more lines written in continuous retrograde, which are by 
no means confined to the earliest period. Since two methods of writing may persist side 
by side for some time before the older is finally abandoned, the lateness of some examples 
of (d) would be of little significance, provided that we could point also to a reasonable 
quantity of evidence among the earliest inscriptions; but as the examples of the sixth 
century and later were convincingly explained by Wilhelm! on technical grounds, so the 
few earlier examples are likewise capable of explanation on grounds other than chrono- 
logical. Wilhelm pointed out that on public monuments which stood on the right-hand 
side of the path for a visitor approaching his goal (e.g. temple or city-gate) the inscriptions 
were sometimes cut retrograde simply to balance the effect of those which stood on the 
opposite side, inscribed in the normal way from left to right. This hypothesis, providing 
as it does a satisfactory explanation for several retrograde inscriptions of the sixth and 
fifth centuries which are otherwise inexplicable, is now generally accepted; and there 
are various factors to account for other examples, or apparent examples, of continuously 
retrograde script. For instance, there are examples from Crete: the inscribed wall-blocks 
from the temple of Apollo Pythios at Gortyn (pp. 311 f., 2). They are described further 
in Part III; here it is enough to say only that in Crete a system of paragraphing appears 
to have been established already in the seventh century—at Dreros, for example—in the 
long inscriptions which adorned the walls of temples. These inscriptions (legal codes, 
sacred and secular) were written boustrophedon, beginning from right to left, and it was 
the practice to begin each new clause afresh from right to left. Thus the final line of 
clause A might chance to run from right to left; and the first line of clause B would follow 
it, producing two lines of continuously retrograde script. Again, the available wall-space 
might be long, or the clauses short, so that a complete clause was contained in a single 
line. Thus isolated blocks from a wall inscribed in this manner might contain parts of 
lines which ran boustrophedon throughout, or partly boustrophedon and partly retrograde, 
or retrograde throughout. The current explanation which reduces these fragments on 
blocks to a chronological sequence by regarding all the retrograde examples as ‘first 
period’ and all the boustrophedon as ‘second period’ has to ignore the fact that occasionally 
the letter-forms on a retrograde fragment look distinctly later than those on one cut 
boustrophedon. Other cases of what appears to be continuous retrograde script may be 
mentioned briefly here; they also are described more fully in the relevant sections of 
Part III. Among the earliest sherds from Hymettos (c. 700?) is a small fragment (p. 69, 
and n. 7) containing part of an abecedarium written from right to left, with a second 
copied immediately under it, and therefore naturally written from right to left also. The 
same thing occurs slightly later on a vase from Kyme (p. 237, 2), but in this case both 
run from left to right. The earliest inscribed grave-stele from Attica (p. 71, 8) bears a 
single statement cut in two straggling lines which are both retrograde, but they appear 


1 Wilhelm, 31 ff. 
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figures on vases, or those of Derm 


early offering of spits in the Heraion at Perachora (p. 1 23, Corinth 17), inscribed vertically 


Nn one-half (cut longitudinally) survives, contains the 
ically upwards retrograde, and three letters from 


of this is the little Protocorinthian aryballos found at Kyme, which bears an incised 
inscription describing the vase as ‘Tataie’s lekythos’, and threatening blindness to any 
thief (p. 238, 3). It happens to be complete, so that there is no doubt that the inscription 
is in a single line spiralling round the vase; but if a particular sherd from it chanced to 
be alone preserved, it would present the appearance of three lines from an inscription 
written continuously retrograde. In fact, Tataie’s aryballos has already proved a trap for 
the unwary; for the standard facsimile of the inscription separates it into three lines, 
owing to the great length of its spiral when unwound for purposes of reproduction; and 
so editors in the past, who have not seen the vase itself nor a reproduction, have described 
the inscription as being in three lines continuously retrograde.! 

I know of only one early inscription showing more than one line retrograde which does 
not belong to one of the above categories. It is the graffito from Pithekoussai (pp. 235 f.), 
and here the use seems to be deliberate, in order to separate the three lines of the verse. 
Of the numerous archaic inscriptions written boustrophedon some—as Thera la (p. 318), 
Attica 2 (pp. 69 f.), Boiotia 1 (pp. gof.), Naxos 2 (p. 291)—are obviously exceedingly early 
in date, as early as any of the single-line inscriptions written retrograde (except for the 
Dipylon oinochoe). It is therefore concluded here that the Greeks who adopted the North 
Semitic alphabet were never really well-grounded in the process of writing continuously 
retrograde, and so from the beginning, when more than one line was required, they used 
instinctively the boustrophedon system, regarding the signs as reversible profiles.2 We may 
therefore infer that neither the Semites who taught, nor the first Greeks who learnt, were 
concerned with much more than the basic elements of instruction in the art of writing. 
The Greeks accepted a set of ideograms which represented nothing intelligible—let alone 
beautiful—to the eye, a list of names which to their ears were pure barbarism, and the 
tule, highly inconvenient for a right-handed person, that any wr iting should start is 
right to left, as the abecedarium itself was written; and therefore it seems reasonable to 


1 Kirchhoff‘, 121; Larfeld?, 134; Arvanitopoullos, loc. cit. 2 See p. 50, n. 1. 
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assume that, if they had been instructed in the process of continuous retrograde writing, 
they would at first have accepted that also as part and parcel of the new art. But, as I have 
said, there is nothing to show that in Greek hands it ever preceded the boustrophedon 
system as a normal method. a! ; 

‘Ror anv unlettered people who had no accepted tradition of continuous retrograde 
writing, the boustrophedon system was a natural one to adopt; for thus the Inscription ran 
continuously for the eye (and, if necessary, for the finger) from beginning to end. When 
the inscription could be included in one line on the available space, it was naturally 
written so—a single retrograde line, on walls sometimes a very long one, on vases a spiral, 
But if sufficient space was not available, the writer turned at the end and retraced his 
path, as the plough is turned at the end of a furrow, or the shuttle sent back in weaving, 
The earliest inscriptions would tend mostly to be short, perhaps just spilling over into 
a second line; and thus the boustrophedon system would naturally suggest itself to the un- 
practised writer. Even in the last quarter of the sixth century Attic masons, for whom the 
system of continuous left-to-right had long been the established convention, still used the 
boustrophedon system for the last few letters of an inscription, in preference to isolating 
them at the head of a new line (p. 75). 

There is no reason to suppose that the Greeks borrowed the idea from any other 
system of writing. The boustrophedon method occurs in the Middle Minoan hieroglyphic 
system,' in Hittite hieroglyphs,? and, rarely, in the South Semitic alphabet. Its adoption 
simply implies a pictorial conception of the letters as outlined figures which can be turned 
in either direction according to need. This notion was evidently present in the minds of 
the first Greek writers, and it was the easier for them to carry it out because twelve of 
the twenty-six shapes were symmetrical (8, 3, F, 9, € 0, san, ?, T; later 9, x, W), six re- 
quired very little change (a, y, crooked iota, A, o, v), and only eight looked markedly 
different in reverse (8, €, F, K, U, Vv, Tr, p). 

Thus the Greek writer and reader was from the beginning familiar with the practice 
of writing or reading the letters from left to right upon occasion; and from his being aware 
that the letters could be used in this way the next step for him was only natural: namely, 
that, when circumstances required it, an inscription might be begun also from left to 
right. Much of the earliest Greek writing consisted of explanatory inscriptions on existing 
objects—dedications on offerings, personal names on property, epitaphs on tombs, names 
of figures in drawings—and therefore was not done upon a blank piece of prepared 
writing-material such as a tablet or a scroll, but upon the best surface offered by the object 
itself: the flank of a statuette, the narrow face of a rough stone stele, the vacant spaces 
between the decorations on a vase. In these cramped circumstances practical reasons will 
decide whether the serpentine course of the letters shall begin from right to left, or from 
left to right, the essential factor being that the start of the inscription shall be obvious to 
the spectator. Sometimes the practical reason is no longer obvious to us; for example, we 
have to infer that the bronze statuette dedicated by Mantiklos (Boiotia 1) was a warrior, 

" Evans, Scripta Minoa i. 250 f.; von Bissing, Hand- 


buch d. Archdologie (ed. Otto) i (1939), 155; J. L. Myres, 
BSA xliv (1949), 326 f. 


2 Sayce, Antiquity i (1927), 208; von Bissing, op. cit. 
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wearing a helmet and carrying a spear in the right hand and a shield on the bent left arm, 
before we can understand why the bronze-worker chose the right (unshielded) thigh on 
which to start his lettering; having chosen it, he had to begin from left to right, to make 
the best use of his limited space. In the case of Nikandra’s statue on Delos (Naxos 2), 
we can realize that the flat front of the dress, now blank, was once painted elaborately 
with zones of little patterns, so that the dedication had to be inscribed on the flank; we can 
see why the starting line should hug the edge nearest to the (frontal) spectator, and there- 
fore, being on the left flank, begin from left to right; but we do not know now what 
reason, strong or trivial, the sculptor had for choosing the left flank rather than the other. 
It may have had some connexion with the statue’s position in the precinct, as Wilhelm’s 
thesis showed to be the case with certain retrograde inscriptions (p. 44). The reasons 
underlying the direction of the names of figures on vases are more obvious. The name 
will naturally be written as close as possible to its owner, as it were issuing out from him; 
and in a pair of opposed figures there will be an equally natural tendency to set their 
names also in antithesis, to match the figures. Thus on vases the direction of the writing 
is governed both practically, by the amount of space available beside the figure to be 
named, and stylistically, by the position of the figure itself. 

When the practice of beginning an inscription from left to right was once admitted, 
the result, among right-handed people, was inevitable. The initial situation was gradually 
reversed, and inscriptions were begun from left to right with increasing frequency, while 
those which were begun from right to left became in their turn the exceptions, in most 
cases owing their existence to the practical or stylistic reasons mentioned above. The 
convention of writing the names of figures in a decorative antithesis lasted late. It was 
evidently used in sculptural groups also: in a fifth-century group by Onatas, seen by 
Pausanias at Olympia (v. 25. 9), the name of Agamemnon was written retrograde; and the 
practice is followed on a late fifth-century relief showing Orpheus and Eurydike, now 
known only from Roman copies.! The extension of this practice from early times to in- 
clude whole inscriptions written retrograde if their positions required it has been already 
mentioned (p. 44). In addition to these cases, there are the legal texts of Crete, which even 
in the fifth century still began from right to left, a practice which is evidently part of 
that insular conservatism which made the Cretans retain the boustrophedon system also 
through the fifth century. In Lakonia likewise a large number of inscriptions retained the 
convention of a retrograde start throughout the archaic period (e.g. pp. 193 ff., 26-27, 
29, 31, 34). Lastly, the left-handed writer must not be forgotten. The prevailing style 
will naturally be that of the right-handed majority; but it is, I understand, the natural 
instinct of many left-handed persons to write retrograde (the most famous example of 
this being the script of Leonardo da Vinci), and therefore, as long as the boustrophedon 
system itself lasted, a left-handed writer might start his inscription retrograde, or write 
a brief line from right to left. I cannot think of any other explanation for the graffiti 


names which are occasionally written retrograde even in the fifth century.? By the time of 
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the New Comedy, however, ‘to write backwards’ had become a standard joke: éapiotep’ 
Zuades, & Trovnpe, ypanuata (Theognetos ap. Athen. 671b-c). 

The right-handed majority, then, had established the convention that an inscription 
should start in the way easiest to write, i.e. from left to right; but, owing to all the qualify- 
ing circumstances mentioned above, it is impossible to estimate the exact period when the 
original practice of the retrograde start ceased to be normal; for instance, is the retrograde 
line on Chairion’s altar in the early sixth century (p. 71, Attica 12) an example of normal 
writing, or was it written thus because of the position of the altar on the Akropolis? 
Though generalization here is obviously unsafe, it may be hazarded that by the early sixth 
century the practice was becoming abnormal (cf. further p. 1 17). A possible clue may be 
derived from the surviving abecedaria; for of the six known early Etruscan examples, 
which are close copies of a Euboic model perhaps from Kyme, only the earliest (that of 
Marsiliana) runs retrograde; the rest, of which the earliest belongs apparently to the late 
seventh century, are written from left to right (Pl. 48), as is the Corinthian example 16 
(p. 117; early sixth century ?). ‘ 

All this time, it must be recalled, the boustrophedon system of writing was in use; but 
when the abecedarium itself thus represented the correct position of the letters as being 
from left to right, the decline of boustrophedon writing was bound to follow ultimately; 
for now, with over a hundred years of usage behind them, the letters were no longer 
a novel series of shapes which could be turned either way equally well, like figures in 
profile, but a set of fixed, familiar symbols (as they are to us today), whose proper direction 
was from left to right. Convention could, and did, play a large part in extending the life 
of the boustrophedon system in various ways, even in the fifth century; but it could not 
hold out for ever against the admitted fact that to write continuously from left to right is 
the most practical method for the writer in ink on leather or papyrus. Had we now any 
such cursive documents surviving from the early sixth century, we should almost certainly 
see in them the germ and early growth of continuous left-to-right script; for it is signi- 
ficant that our earliest datable examples of this system are painted inscriptions on vases, 
and inscriptions from the eastern side of the Aegean, where the use of leather and papyrus 
may have been known earlier, and more widely developed, than in the rest of early 
Greece (pp. 56 ff., 327). In the first quarter of the sixth century the Corinthian painter 
Timonidas wrote his signature in two lines from left to right (p. 118, 15), and so did the 
Athenian Nearchos c. 550 (p. 72, 24); an unknown Lakonian pot-painter used the method 
for a dedication on a plate (p. 188, 2a). The earliest example on stone is the main inscrip- 
tion at Abou Simbel, c. 594-589 (pp- 348, 355), which has five lines written from left to 
right. It was the work of two Doric Greek mercenaries perhaps born in Egypt, and would 
rank as a graffito were it not hacked out with some military weapon in letters over a foot 
high. It may be presumed that this pair were not pioneers in the development of a simpler 
writing system, but merely reflect the informal script of their time, as distinct from the 
work of the craftsmen who cut the formal stone inscriptions (pp. 63 ff.). In the second 
quarter of the sixth century a sculptor of Samos cut a dedication of two lines from left to 
right (p. 329, 5), and another, named Geneleos, wrote two lines retrograde at the right- 
hand end of a long row of statues on the spectator’s right (6). By the middle of the 
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century or slightly later, we find dedi 
from left to right in Rhodes (p. 349, 


49 
catory or funeral inscriptions written continuously 


; 11,15), Athens (p. 72, 21-23), and Delos (pp. 294 f., 
30); in all these instances the masons were careful to end each line with a complete word, 


a practice which could not be retained after the introduction of the stoichedon system 
during the second half of the century.! 


During this half-century the new s 
inscriptions alike; b 
parts of Greece lon 
last half-line of a 


ystem continued to spread in informal and formal 
ut the boustrophedon system took its time to die, continuing in some 
g after it had ceased as a normal practice in others. Even in Attica the 
an inscription might still be written thus for convenience in the last 
quarter of the sixth century (34), and the leges sacrae in the Eleusinion at Athens were 
written boustrophedon in the early fifth century, perhaps through religious conservatism 
(44). In Crete the long legal codes were written thus even in the fourth century (p. 313). 
Crete is an extreme case; but in Miletos also several dedications and sacral texts of the last 
quarter of the sixth century, and even later, were written boustrophedon (pp. 334 f., 32-39). 
In the latter part of the sixth century texts were still written thus in the islands of Naxos 
(pp. 292 f., 13) and Thera (p. 319, 14), in Ozolian Lokris (p. 105, 2), Elis (p. 219, 2), in the 
Sicilian colonies Leontinoi (p. 242, 2), Zankle (5), Megara Hyblaia or Selinous (p. 271, 
36), and in Lakonia in the fifth century (pp. 195 f., 50). Not only conservatism but stylistic 
considerations also aided its survival on occasion, particularly in the case of inscriptions 
on coins. The legend was inscribed in the field round the device which served as the city’s 
badge at the time, and which naturally had the place of honour in the centre of the flan. 
If the legend contained more than two or three letters, the die-cutter sometimes needed 
all the available field-space, and therefore had to write half the letters either upside down 
or boustrophedon. Examples of types with boustrophedon legends in the early fifth century 
may be cited from Kyme, Metapontion, Rhegion, Akragas, Thessaly (Pharsalos, Trikka, 
Pherai), Phokis, Erythrai, Melos, Skione.? 

Such were the systems of writing employed during the archaic period. The arrange- 
ment of the inscription, particularly in boustrophedon examples, calls for further comment. 
References are sometimes made to inscriptions written boustrophedon in which every now 
and then the mason cut some of the letters, or a whole line, ‘upside down’. It is true that 
such a lapse does occasionally happen, but examples are very rare (cf. pp. 107, 127, 175 f.: 
Opountian Lokris 7, Corinth 6, E. Argolid 1). In most cases which are quoted as examples 
of inversion, it will be found that the quoter is reading as horizontal a text which was in 
fact cut vertically up and down a stele or similar object. Much early boustrophedon writing 
was vertical, and sometimes the lines were deliberately written so that the letters actually 
faced in the same direction throughout: that is to say, at the top of the first line (e.g. 
written upwards from left to right), instead of proceeding down again with reversed 
letters, the mason would simply turn the line over like a hairpin and continue down again, 


' Cf. Austin, The Stoichedon Style in Greek Inscrip- 
tions (1938), 11 f. 

2 BM Guide to the Principal Coins of the Greeks, pl. 7. 
18-19 (Rhegion, Akragas); 8. 26 (Erythrai); 11. 20 
(Skione); 13. 3 (Kyme); HN?, 76 (Metapontion); 
Bii. 4, pl. 288. 26; 291. 11; 294. 1 (Thessaly, various) ; 

4912.7 


ii. 3, pl. 205. 7 (Phokis); Rev. Num. xiii (1909), pls. 5-6, 
nos. 20, 30 (Melos). Dunbabin pointed out to me also 
the tondo-inscriptions of vase-painters, Beazley, A¥A 
xlv (1941), 593- 

3 e.g. Larfeld?, 135; Bizard, BCH xliv (1920), 241; 
Kirsten, Neue Jahrb. (1940), 304 and AA 1941, 102. 
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still from left to right; this I call ‘false boustrophedon’,' because this is not the true turn of 
the ploughing ox, but an ingenious simplification which was only possible when the 
course pursued was vertical. Examples are Boiotia 10, Lakonia 31 (pp. 92, 193 f.). Some- 
times, while cutting true boustrophedon vertically, the mason would lay an odd letter here 
and there on the wrong side (e.g. pp. 84, 249 f., 97: Eretria 9B, Metapontion 16, Thessaly 
1,2); he might even do this ina single vertical line (Aigina 18, p. 109). In vertical inscrip- 
tions of any length a line of false boustrophedon might be introduced at the start, to mark 
the beginning; for an inexperienced reader, faced with the four sides of a stone stele 
inscribed continuously in vertical boustrophedon, might well require to have the start 
marked as clearly as possible; cf. pp. 313, 72: Crete (Prinias) 12, Attica 18. Clauses in 
vertical inscriptions were often separated from each other by the system of paragraphing 
described above as especially common in Crete (p. 44); the first line of the new clause 
would run in the same direction as the final line of the old above it; cf. Thessaly 2, 
Chios 41 (p. 337), Metapontion 16. Nor must it be forgotten that some boustrophedon 
texts were written horizontally, but began at the bottom line and read upwards to the top, 
as Wilhelm has pointed out;? to his examples (Phokis 1, Samos 2) may be added the legal 
text Crete (Dreros) le, and probably Chios 41. A last refinement which deserves mention 
is the practice of writing at once boustrophedon and stoichedon, a rare technique which 
belongs to the last days of the boustrophedon system; to the examples of Attic and Ionic 
noted by Austin3 and Raubitschek+ may be added the grave-stele Samos 10, the Alk- 
meonid dedication 25 from Athens, a legal fragment from Miletos (37), and a brief graffito 
dedication on a sherd from Naukratis.> 

The boustrophedon system was not used in name-lists. This is understandable, for the 
style implies a textual continuity such as does not exist in a bare list of names. When the 
names formed an integral part of the inscription (as in the Attic dedication 18, men- 
tioned above) they are written boustrophedon with the rest; but in any separate list they 
are written from left to right, one below the other in the usual way; cf. Argos 7-8, Attica 
28, and the Attic stele SEG x. 326. 

I have commented on the technical details of punctuation and the use of guide-lines 
in the Notes on letter-forms in Part III. Here it may be noted only that punctuation does 
not appear in any of the earliest inscriptions except that from Pithekoussai (p. 235, 1); it 
seems to have taken root in the course of the seventh century, and thereafter to have been 
used in some states often (Crete, Attica, Argos, Lakonia), and hardly at all in others 
(Corinth, Elis). The common types used are: two or more dots in a vertical row (e.g. 
Attica, Boiotia, Argos, Euboia, Miletos); a vertical line (Crete); a half-circle (Lakonia); 
a single dot (Achaian colonies). Guide-lines, shallow or deep, are used by many states 
throughout the sixth and fifth centuries, but, as far as I know, not earlier (e.g. Attica, 
Lakonia, Corinth, Argos, Melos, the Achaian colonies, Miletos). 


i. Materials Used 


The various prepared materials on which Greek inscriptions were written have been 
often listed already by modern scholars.6 They are: stone, wood, metal (bronze, tin, lead, 


1 See Addenda. 2 Wilhelm, 3 ff. 5 Petrie, Naukratis ii, pl. 21. 716. 7 
> Op. cit. 21 f. * DAA 195, 230f. 6 Cf. Birt, Kritik u. Hermeneutik nebst Abriss d. 
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| and—rarely—gold and silver), Papyrus, leather, waxed tablets, and (according to the 
| traditions of the Greeks themselves) linden-bark and palm or cahee leaves." Clay tablets 

were not used; the reason for this neglect of a cheap and abundant inediuim is an known 
but may perhaps have been due at least in part to the force of convention, since the 
Phoenicians, the Greeks’ first teachers of writing, did not use them either (p: 6). ‘To 
read’ was expressed by évoytyvacxev (to recognize, i.e. decipher) or, less commonly 
emiAgyeoben (to Say over to oneself, repeat).? Tpdgeiv was used alike for to draw’ anid “to 
write. Since its primary meaning was ‘to scratch lines’, it has been suggested that the 
first Greek inscriptions must accordingly have been incised on clay or wood or stone, 
rather than written in ink on papyrus or leather.3 But it must be recalled that ypaqeiv was, 
as far as we know, the only specific word used for drawing of any kind, whether scratched 
or painted ;* and the art of drawing was far older than that of writing in Greece. By the 
time that the alphabet was introduced, the meaning of ypageiv may have long ceased to 
| refer only to incising, as far as the drawing of shapes was concerned; and the same verb 
| would naturally be used for the drawing of letter-shapes, whether the latter were incised or 
: painted. Thus, though it may well be correct to say that the earliest Greek writing was 
scratched, not painted, I do not think that we should quote the use of the word ypageiv 


in support of this, because its original limited meaning of ‘drawing lines by incision’ had 
already been widened to mean simply ‘drawing lines’. In Cyprus the same process 
apparently took place in reverse; that is, eicaAivetv could be used to express the cutting 
of syllabic signs in metal (SGDI 60, |. 26), although its meaning, according to Hesychios, 
was that of dAeiperv (= to smear), which should refer to painted letters only; whence 
it has been concluded that in Cyprus the earliest inscriptions were painted rather than 
scratched.5 The technical terms for ‘inscribe’ and ‘delete’ were koAdartelv, &xkoAcrrtelv.® 

As wood was the material from which the Greeks of the eighth and early seventh centuries 
made their cult-statues and the structural parts of their buildings, before they mastered 
the art of carving in stone on a monumental scale, so it was one of the earliest materials 
used for public inscriptions of any length. The most famous example of this practice, the 
set of wooden ‘axones’ on which Solon’s law-code was inscribed at Athens, has been so 
well discussed already that little need be said here.” Fragments of them were still shown 
in the Prytaneion in the time of Pausanias (i. 18. 3) and Plutarch (Solon 25); the latter 
described them as wooden axles turning within the frames (tAaioia) which surrounded 


antiken Buchwesens (1913), 247 ff.; Maunde Thompson, _ primary sense: ‘il s’agit d’assembler, de recueillir pour 


Greek and Latin Palaeography? (1912), 27 ff.; Larfeld?, 
109 ff.; Schubart, Die Antike xiv (1938), 175 ff.; cf. 
also Wendel, Die griechisch-rémische Buchbeschrei- 
bung verglichen mit der des Vorderen Orients (1949), 
passim. 

' Leaves were certainly used for lovers’ praises; cf. 
Kallimachos, fr. 73, and Pfeiffer ad loc.; but the alleged 
use of palm-leaves seems to spring from the confusion 
of the term goivixtia both for ‘letters’ and ‘palms’. 
For ostracism by ‘petalism’ at Syracuse in the sthe., 
see Diod. xi. 87. 

2 P. Chantraine (Mélanges . . . H. Grégoire ii (1950), 
121 f.) derives émiAéyeo8ai = to read from A€yel in its 


comprendre.’ 

3 Birt, op. cit. 248; Carpenter, AJA xlii (1938), 67. 

4 Cf. Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments (1950), 
527. 

S Lorimer, loc. cit. I note that SipSepdAoipos 
(= ypanuatobiSdoxaros) is translated by Wendel, op. 
cit. 89, as one who rubs the leather to prepare it for 
writing, or to clean it for reuse; not as a ‘writer on 
leather’, the more convincing rendering supported by 
Miss Lorimer. 

6 Cf. LSJ, s.vv. and Wilhelm, 265. 

7 Cf. the discussions listed below, p. 53, nn. 3-5, 
especially that of Oliver (n. 4). 
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them, while Polemon, who apparently saw them himself over two centuries earlier, said 
that they were squared and inscribed on all sides (Harpokration S.V. &fov1). Neither 
described them as resembling pinakes in any way, nor as being mounted vertically, though 
these are parts of the final picture produced by the combined efforts of later gram- 
marians; but if the simplest interpretation is given to the &€oves, i.e. long logs of wood 
squared and well trimmed, they were probably inscribed lengthways like the earliest 
stone stelai (below); and, if so, they may have been set horizontally in their frames like 
rollers, which would be the easiest way to read and turn them. It may be noted also that 
wood was used for the early laws of Mytilene under Pittakos, at least according to a saying 
of Pittakos, preserved by Diodoros (ix. 27. 4), that the strongest rule was that of ‘the 
painted wood’ (tod Troixidou EvAov), that is, the Laws. In early Rome also (Dion. Hal. iii. 
36) Numa’s religious fasti were said to have been inscribed on oak until Ancus Marcius 
had them copied onto bronze pinakes.' 

In any region of Greece where reasonably good stone was quarried, its great advantages 
as a medium could not be long overlooked. From early times certain standing stones had 
carried inscriptions; the classical Greek stele on which public documents were inscribed 
has a long history. Its prototype may be seen in the stone marker (ofj\ua, Spos) of early 
times, a tall, roughly-hewn pointer erected to indicate a grave (as in the earliest examples 
at Thera) or to define a boundary. When an official inscription of any kind had to be set 
forth for attention, it was natural that the use of the standing stone should be extended 
to serve this purpose also. The earliest extant examples are stout four-sided pillars 
inscribed on all sides boustrophedon; cf. those found at Prinias in Crete (p. 313, 12), at 
Kleonai (p. 148, 6), and the so-called ‘Forum Inscription’ at Rome, whose shape no less 
than its alphabet is derived from a Greek original.2 It may have been a mixture of con- 
vention (based on the original conception of these stones as primarily tall markers, 
carrying brief inscriptions only) and of technical convenience which caused the Greeks 
to maintain the somewhat narrow proportions of these pillars, which made it necessary for 
the tall archaic letters to be written in long lines vertically up and down, rather than 
in brief lines horizontally. 

From this pillar the shape of the classical inscribed stele developed. The Greek instinct 
for visual effect which decreed that the tall pillar-bases for offerings, the sculptured grave- 
stelai, and the shafts of columns should all decrease slightly in their width upwards 
caused the inscribed stele also to retain its original taper; but the taper became less marked, 
the shape grew steadily flatter, the top was squared off (sometimes with the addition of 
a crowning member; cf. the Chian example 41). The inscriptions were still cut on all four 
faces of the stone, and often still cut vertically on one of the wide faces? (as well as per- 
force on the narrow), although the practice of inscribing the wider faces horizontally was 
bound to become universal in the end. 
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1 For the temporary wooden caviSes used in __ the late archaic period at Athens, cf. the Salamis decree, 
Athens in the 5th c. and later, cf. Wilhelm, 229 ff. IG i?, 1 (= Wade-Gery, CQ x1 (1946), 101 ff.) and the 
7 Sandys and Campbell, Latin Epigraphy* (1927), first inscription on the stele from Marathon, SEG x. 2; 
37 ff.; Rehm, Handb. d. Archdologie (ed. Otto) i (1939), cf. also the stele at Olympia carrying the text of the 
ae anes Peloponnesian dedication after their victory at Tanagra 
For examples of vertical cutting still practised in in 457 (pp. 129 f., Corinth 38). 
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I have described the stele, sometimes called a ‘kurbis’, from Chios (41) (c 550? 
in some detail in Part III, pp. 336 ff.; it i : abe $50!) 
» PP. 336 ff.; it is an excellent example of the type which in 
development stands half-way between the archaic style of Crete 12 and the final stages 
exemplified in Miletos 39 (Pp. 3353 ¢. 500-480?), which is a true classical stele in its pro- 
portions, but retains the early tradition by carrying the inscribed lines over every face, 
including the top.' The Chian stele is inscribed horizontally on one face, vertically on 
three. Other examples of the same period or later in the sixth century are the so-called 
‘Hymn to Athena’ (p. 192, Lakonia 23), and the fragment from Tiryns (p. 149, 8). 

In describing these early stelai or pillars I have refrained from using the Greek word 
KUpBis, because the real meaning of the term, and its application by the Greeks, have been 
disputed since the fourth century B.c.,? if not earlier; the problem has been fully set forth 
and discussed by Guarducci,} Oliver,* and Holland.5 For Guarducci, the kurbeis were 
stone pillars, the Athenian examples carrying a part only of Solon’s code (viz. that bearing 
on Suc1ca; the main code being, of course, contained on the famous wooden axones); for 
Oliver, the true meaning of the word kurbis is abstract, the ‘Law of the land’, and it was 
the later grammarians who, misled by the Athenian usage of the word (i.e., as though it 
meant a concrete object like the stelai), tried to reconstruct ‘a kurbis’ as though it were 
something material like an axon; while for Holland the kurbeis were triangular metal 
prisms, first produced by Peisistratos to codify religious laws introduced during his rule, 
and thence extended to embrace secular laws also. 

There is no satisfactory etymology for the word Kvpfis, although both ancient and 
modern scholars have sought hard to find one.® The most significant facts about it seem 
to be the following. Firstly, the Greeks themselves were not certain whether to treat the 
word as masculine or feminine; for example, it is feminine in Ar. Av. 1354, Lys. xxx. 20, 
and the manuscript of Plut. Solon 25 (citing Kratinos); masculine in Achaios of Eretria 
ap. Athen. 451d (F 19 N2), Ath. Pol. 7. 1, and Apoll. Rhod. iv. 280. Secondly, the only 
other words in Greek with the root kupB- are apparently foreign: kUpBn, an unknown 
silver object dedicated on Delos (JG xi. 2. 161 and 199); KupBacia, a tall hat, such as the 
tiara of the Persian king (Ar. Av. 487), or the hat worn by the Sakai of Scythia (Hdt. v. 49, 
vii. 64); KupBicods, KupBaca, places in Caria; a KupBa in Rhodes, and also in Crete; and 
KupBavtes/KopUBavtes, the name of priestly worshippers in an orgiastic cult attested in 
Crete, Phrygia, and Samothrace.’ It may therefore be hazarded that kUpBis also is a non- 
Greek word, borrowed either from Anatolia or, perhaps even more likely, from the pre- 
Greek language of Crete; for Crete’s well-established pre-eminence in the framing of 


' The practice of using the narrow sides as well con- references; cf. also the bibliography by Kahrstedt, 


tinued on occasion after the archaic period: e.g. on the 
Halikarnassian decree, p. 353, 42 (460-450); the stele 
from Lemnos (pp. 299 f., 59); IG i?. 842. 

2 The first quoted explanation of the word appears 
to be that of Theophrastos (KUpBis < xopUBavtes) ; 
Photius, s.v. KUpBis 2. 

3 Rend. Acc. Pont. vii (1931), 101 ff. 

* Hesperia iv (1935), 5 ff. 

5 AJA xlv (1941), 346 ff, with a convenient (though 
not always quite accurate) Appendix of ancient 


Kho xxxi (1938), 29 f., n. 2. 

6 xopugt? (Apollodoros; see p. 54,n. 4, and LSJ s.v.); 
<xopUPavtes? (Theophrastos; see n. 2); <*kumpis, 
copper? (Holland, op. cit. 358f.); <*kyerb = to 
turn? (Boisacq, Dict. Etym.} s.v. xaptés II); <Vkurb 
found also in Anatolian place-names? (Fick, Vorgrie- 
chische Ortsnamen, 33, 126). 

7 Hesych, s.v. KupBavtes; cf. Schwenn, RE xi, s.v. 
Korybanten, 1441. 
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laws during the archaic period may rest ultimately upon the great Jaw-givers of the 
Minoan period (p. 310). In its original tongue the word may have meant either ‘a law, 
command, instruction’, or the object on which the law was written; and until we know 
the true meaning of the word, it is impossible to resolve the problem as to which meaning 
it had originally for the Greeks. All that we know at present is (a) that in some! of the 
examples of its use in ordinary or poetic speech (which are dated from the fifth century 
B.C. onwards) it appears to mean ‘ancient laws’, or perhaps rather ‘ancient command- 
ments, instructions’—which speaks neither for nor against an original material object as 
the meaning of the word; but in others? the meaning of a material object does seem to 
be implied; (4) that, at least from Theophrastos’ time onwards, learned Greeks sought 
to explain what a ‘kurbis’ meant, and most of them had no hesitation in assuming as their 
basis that it was a concrete object. They sometimes confused their reconstruction by 
equating a ‘kurbis’ with other perfectly distinct and undoubtedly material objects—the 
wooden axones on which Solon wrote his laws, the whitewashed boards (cavibes) used 
sometimes for special purposes, and the bronze pinakes or deltoi which were frequently 
used for the inscribing of legal texts from the sixth century onwards (pp. 55 f.).3 When 
these alien elements have been removed, the statements of Apollodoros+ remain, and fit 
what we know from the literary evidence and the surviving archaic inscriptions: Té&cav 
Snuosicv ypagiy Kai vépous KUpBIV KaAciobat, STI of &pxaion AlPous lorévTEs TO 8d€av 
avtypagov, ots aid ev Tis oTdCEWS omnAas éxaAouv, KUpBels Sé dard Tijs és wos 
avard&oews: the Greeks called public documents of all kinds KUpBels, and in the early 
days they wrote them on upright tapering stones. It is only Apollodoros’ presumed ex- 
planation of these facts (that kUpBis comes from the same root as Kopugn) which modern 
critics are uncertain of accepting. Thus we are brought back to our starting-point: that 
‘kurbis’ could be and was used for any kind of law, commandment, or instruction; that 
the Greeks on occasion also used the word for the object on which it was written; and 
that we still do not know, any more than Apollodoros did, which was in fact the original 
meaning of the word. A possible clue to this meaning may be in the inference of some 
of the ancient writerss that in Athens the ‘kurbeis’ meant the sacred laws only, the axones 
the secular. This derives some support from the stock phrase OUo1a1 & KUpBewv;® but 
it may be only an example of religious conservatism. Whereas new or different words 


' Achaios of Eretria ap. Athen. 451d; Ar. Av. 13543 
Kallimachos F 103 (Pfeiffer); Polemon ap. Athen. 
234¢-f; Ps.-Arist. De Mundo 400b; calendar of sacrifices 
of the gens Salaminia (Ferguson, Hesperia vii (1938), 5 
(1. 87) and 67). 

2 Ar. Nub. 448; Kratinos ap. Plut. Solon 25; Lysias 
xxx. 17-18, 20; Plato, Pol. 298d; Ath. Pol. 7. 2-43 
Didymos ap. Harpokration, s.v. 6 xé&totev vépos; 
Apoll. Rhod. iv. 280; and lastly the phrase “ErmixupBia 
tvéxupa’ in the inscription from Amorgos SIG} 1198, 
for which one possible translation is ‘securities certified 
on kurbeis’. 

3 Eratosthenes (Et. Mag. s.v. xUpBeis; Schol. 
Apoll. Rhod. iv. 280-1); Aristophanes of Byzantion 
(Et. Mag. loc. cit.); Polemon (Harpokration, s.v. &€0v1); 


Zenobios iv. 77; Pollux viii. 128; Schol. Ar. Nub. 
324. 

* FGH ii, no. 244, F 107 (Harpokration and Photius, 
s.v. KUpBeis; Schol. Ar. Nub. 324; BCH i (1877), 150). 
I have not included the derivation by Phanias of Eresos 
and Asklepiades (Et. Mag. loc. cit.) from a mythical 
Kurbis, 6 tds ovclas dpicas. If the ovcias of the 
text is to be preferred to the variant 6vatas, there 
must be a reference here to some ‘kurbis’ concerning 
property (Holland, op. cit. 353, 360). 

5 Aristophanes of Byzantion (Et. Mag. loc. cit., 
reading 6volas); Schol. Plato, Pol. 298d; ‘some authors 
(&v101)’ (Plutarch, Solon 25. 2); cf. Guarducci, op. cit. 

® Lysias xxx. 17-18, 20; calendar of the gens Sala- 
minia (see n. 1 above). 
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(‘axones’ and the like) were applied to secular laws whenever occasion arose, the old 
word might stay unchanged in any reference to religious ordinances, merely by force of 
the conservative element which is instinctive in such details; as we, for example, retain 
the old noun in speaking of the Ten Commandments. 

In addition to pillars and stelai, marble column-shafts or single drums were occasionally 
used for legal texts, the lines cut within the channels of the flutes. Several examples sur- 
vive from the sixth and fifth centuries: a fragment from Paros (p. 294, 24), a broken shaft 
from Naxos (pp. 292 f., 13), another from Thera (p. 319, 14) and part of a column-drum 
from Mantinea (p. 214, 28). The island examples are all of the sixth or early fifth century 
and cut boustrophedon; the Arkadian belongs to the middle or third quarter of the fifth. 

Lastly may be mentioned the old-established practice of inscribing legal texts upon the 
walls of buildings or freestanding walls (cf. Plato, Laws 859a). Most of the examples, 
including the earliest and finest, have been found in Crete (p. 310), at Dreros (1), Axos 
(21-23), Knossos (13), and above all at Gortyn (2-5, 7-8), their dates varying from the 
seventh to the fifth centuries. Others are known from the sixth century at Eretria (p. 84, 9) 
and Miletos (pp. 334 f., 33), from the fifth at Mantinea (29) and Athens.! 

The bronze plaque (pinax or deltos) was widely used for the inscription of treaties and 
laws or, more rarely, of dedications, from the sixth century onwards. I do not know of 
any example as early as the seventh century, even of a dedication (such as Lakonia 19, 
which may have been nailed up beside a trophy of arms, or Attica 21, the dedicatory 
record by a body of treasurers of bronze objects dedicated on the Akropolis). The practice 
probably first gained popularity in some sanctuary such as Olympia, where the local 
stone was too coarse and shelly to make good stelai. The other advantages of bronze are 
obvious. A plaque occupies far less space than a stele, and the vast number of duplicate 
copies of treaties deposited at Olympia could hardly have been housed had they been 
on stone; moreover, when the text has finally become obsolete, bronze still possesses an 
intrinsic value as metal which makes it a source of profit to the temple officials. In addition 
to the large number of Elean and other plaques which have survived at Olympia, examples 
have been found in Athens, Megara, Ozolian Lokris, Arkadia, Achaia, Sikyon, Lakonia, 
Argos, Hermion, Mycenae, in Sicily near Leontinoi, and in the Achaian colonies 
round Kroton. The western Greeks apparently passed on the practice to the Latin and 
Etruscan peoples, for the Roman use of aes tabulare is well known (Pliny, NH xxxiv. 97). 
The most famous instance is that of the Twelve Tables, c. 450 (tabulae, 5€ATo1), but earlier 
instances are recorded, beginning with Ancus Marcius.? Although no examples of the 
seventh century have yet been found, it may be noted that the Greeks themselves appear 
to have had a tradition that texts of really prehistoric antiquity were (or should be) in- 
scribed on bronze. Thus Agesilaos of Sparta, on opening a tomb at Haliartos traditionally 
ascribed to Alkmene, found there, according to report, a small bronze bracelet, two clay 
amphorae, and a triva€ xaAKous covered with barbaric characters which resembled 
Egyptian (Plut. De Gen. Soc. 5). Akousilaos the Argive historian was said to have 


1 On the ‘walls of stelai’ erected in 410-404, sce 2 Dion. Hal. iti, 36 (cf. p. 52, n. 1). Other early 
Oliver, op. cit. 5 ff.; Ruschenbusch, Historia v (1956), examples are cited in Sandys and Campbell, Latin 


123 ff. Epigraphy, 3 ff. 
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compiled his genealogies from 8éATo1 yoAKai which his father found while digging on his 
premises (FGH i, no. 2, Tr). When Lucian’s Alexandros went to Kalchedon to stage an 
elaborate piece of deception, he and his accomplices arranged to excavate S£ATOI YoAKai 
of incredible age from the old temple of Apollo there, containing alleged statements by 
Asklepios and Apollo his father (Pseudomantis 217). If the first two examples were 
actually Mycenean inscribed tablets, as seems possible, one may suspect that the material 
was clay, turned to bronze in the crucible of the Greek imagination. 

No gold plaques from the archaic period have survived in Greece, but a fifth-century 
inscription at Selinous (p. 271, 39) appears to mention one vowed to the deities by whose 
aid the city won her victories, Lead was used in scroll form in the late Hittite Empire,! 
and this usage may possibly have spread to the Greeks, for Pausanias saw what he thought 
was a very old text of Hesiod inscribed on lead at Helikon (ix. 31. 4; cf. Pliny, NH xiii. 
11. 21); but the earliest surviving examples are of curses (defixiones) of the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c.? Silver is used for a plaque dedicated at Ephesos in the middle of 
the sixth century (p. 339, 53), and a smaller one found at Poseidonia in Italy (p. 252, 4). 

The use of papyrus in Greece has sometimes been employed as an argument in dis- 
cussions of the composition of the Homeric poems, on the grounds that they could not 
have been written down until this material was known to the Greeks? (a view which ignores 
the use of leather for this purpose; cf. pp. 57 f.). To those who maintained that the 
Greeks could not have known the papyrus roll-until the time of Psammetichos I, or even 
until the formal cession of Naukratis to the Greeks,* it was pointed out in reply that the 
name for the papyrus roll in Greek was BuBAos, BuBAiov (BiBAiov), which shows clearly that 
their-original source-for it was not Egypt itself, but the Phoenician port of Gebal, which 
they called Byblos.’ The date of the Greeks’ first acquaintance with the Phoenician 
middlemen of Byblos may be a matter for dispute, but in any case knowledge of it would 
offer little help for the immediate question, for it gives only a terminus post quem for the 
introduction of the papyrus roll. The earliest reference in Greek literature to papyrus is 
the StrAov BuBAwwov in Od. xxi. 390-1. When once the Greeks had learnt the word BuBAos 
for the papyrus plant, it was established in their language, and any secondary uses of the 
plant, wherever and at whatever date they encountered such uses, would still be described 
by the same word. Since the Phoenician scribes made use of the papyrus roll,® it may well 
be that the Greeks learnt this usage also when they first learnt the alphabet; but we cannot 
rule out the other possibility, that they did not become familiar with it until Greek 
merchants had gained a footing on the western side of the Nile delta in the last years of 
the seventh century, and there persisted until, about fifty years later, Greek interests in 
Egypt were officially recognized by Amasis’ formal grant of Naukratis. We can be certain 
that thereafter the papyrus roll was a familiar article to the Greeks; but our only direct 
evidence as to their use of it is that it was the accepted form of writing-material in 


' Bossert, Altanatolien(1942),77, nos. 973-4, 983-90. * Mazon, Introduction 4 I’ Iliade (1942), 71. 
? For a list of sth-c. defixiones see Jeffery, BSA | S Dornseiff, Hermes Ixxiv (1939), 209 f. Cf. also 
(1955), 72 ff. ; Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments, 527; Albright, 
3 Birt, op. cit. 277; Bethe, Forschungen u. Fort- AJA liv (1950), 165 f. 
schritte 1939, 103 f.; Buch u. Bild (1945), 11 f. 6 Driver, 82 f. 
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discustunned to enipioy. lente ¢ ree medium, the Ionic Greeks at least had been 
cline eee a or the same purpose. The chief evidence for this is the 

7 a ssage 1n ero otos (v. 58): Kal Tés BUBAOUS SipOkpas KaAgour ard TOU 
WoARICUS aves: dt KoTé év oTrdv1 BUBAcov ExpéovTo SipSEpnar atyénot te Kal oiénor 
Ett BE Kal TO KOT’ ELE TOAAC! Té&SVv PapBapeov és Tolavtas SipSépas ypaqouar: in the old 
days, for lack of papyrus, the Ionians used to employ the skins of goats and sheep.? 
Herodotos does not suggest any upper limit in date for the prevalence of this practice; but 
there are two clues from other sources which seem to me to offer some evidence. The first 
lies in the character of eastern Tonic lettering as we see it in surviving inscriptions on 
stone from Samos, Miletos, and Chios about the second quarter of the sixth century. 
Compared with the contemporary lettering of mainland Greece it is small, hasty, and 
often untidy. We have only to compare (for example) Attica 18 with Samos 4 to see 
how marked the difference is. The Ionic approximates to a cursive script; and it 
may be inferred that this was not due to chance alone, but that in Ionia the practice of 
writing on 81p8épa1 had become sufficiently common for the contemporary cursive hand 
to influence the formal lettering of the masons. If the early inscriptions from Miletos 
and Chios are in fact to be dated in the first quarter of the sixth century or even earlier, 
as has been maintained, this would extend the date for the influence of the cursive script 
on stone inscriptions back well into the seventh century; but there is, as far as I can see, 
no evidence for the higher dating of the inscriptions, and I do not think that in this instance 
we can say more than that the practice of writing on 81p8épai was well established by c. 
575. The second clue, however, takes it back at least to the middle of the seventh century. 
We may recall the skutale, best known as the method of sending dispatches employed by 
the Spartans; it consisted of a staff or baton (okutTdAn) round which was wound a roll of 
leather, which they used as a code simply by wrapping it in a particular way, writing the 
message across the result, and then sending the unwound strip to the receiver, who re- 
wound it on a similar staff to read it. We do not know how early the Spartans adopted 
this particular method of coding; oxutaAn is used simply for a dispatch, without further 
details, by writers of the fifth and fourth centuries,+ and the explanations of the stick 
and leather, and the coding system, all come from late writers.5 It seems at least possible, 
or even likely, that in using these materials the conservative Spartans were merely re- 
taining a practice which had once been normal in Greece generally, of writing messages 
because leather was then the normal writing-material, and winding them 


on leather rolls, 
lled the leader of his chorus oxutéAa Moca 


round a stick for transport.® When Pindar cal 


Wendel, op. cit. 81 ff.; Lorimer, op. cit. 527. 
3 See pp. 333, 337, for a discussion of the dating of 
2 The alternative rendering of tv owavi PupAwy, — the early inscriptions of Miletos and Chios. a 
‘during a scarcity of papyrus’, can hardly be right, even 4 Thue. i. 131; Ar. Lysist. 991; Xen. Hell. iii. 3. 8. 
if it should be what Herodotos himself meant to say; a 5 Plut. Lysander 19; Apoll. Rhod. ap. Athen. 451d; 
temporary inability to obtain a familiar article would Schol. Pind. Ol. vi. 154; Hesych. s.v. oxutéAn Aaxcvixt ; 
not have driven its name from the Ionic dialect even ul. Gell. xvii. 9. ; 
after the article itself became available again. Cf. 6 Cf. Hesych. loc. cit. 


' IG it. 374. Il. 279-81: xepTaI tovébecav BU0 ts & TK 
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(Ol. vi. 154), the dispatch-staff of the Muses, he may not have had only the Spartan practice 
in mind; perhaps he was deliberately using a word with archaic associations to describe the 
Muses’ message. For it will be recalled that Archilochos also used the word (F 81 Diehl): 

*Eptw tiv’ Upiv alvov, & Knpuxidn, 

é&xvupévn oKuTaAn: 

atlOnKos Het Onpicov crroKpibels (KTA). 


Here the ‘gloomy message’ is apparently pictured as itself addressing the recipient. 
Whether Archilochos actually sent the poem to his friend in the form of a oxuTéAn must 
be left to the imagination; the important point is that he was already familiar with the 
practice in about the middle of the seventh century, and it may be conjectured that at this 
time leather was the normal writing-material of the Greek scribe, used for messages as 
well as other writings. It will be recalled also that the oracles of Apollo at Delphi were at 
one time recorded on leather scrolls, according to Euripides (F 627 Nauck):' 

Eialv ydp, elol SipOépai peda ypageis 

TOAASV yépouoa Aokiou ynpupatoov, 


which again suggests a survival of an ancient practice, and indicates further that it was not 
confined to the Ionic Greeks. The word 51p0épa seems to have become synonymous with 
‘venerable records’,? and finally lost its literal meaning, so that a later writer, Sokrates of 
Argos, could speak of Sip8epa1 yaAKai (Plut. OG 25). 

Wendel has suggested? that the Greeks derived the usage from the Phoenicians, and 
further that the widespread use of the leather scroll in Assyria and Persia also came from 
Phoenicia; and this seems very likely. It cannot have been a cheap product, for, though 
there was no need for Greece to import the material, the process of preparing it—the 
scraping, stretching, tanning, and then smoothing—was laborious, and the hides of sacri- 
ficed animals usually went to the temple officials, who were not likely to re-sell at a loss. 
When once a scroll was prepared, however, it could be used over and over again, like 
a wax tablet, for the ink could always be wiped off. 


uw. The Subjects of Early Greek Inscriptions 


I do not propose to do more here than touch upon some of the many subjects illustrated 
in the surviving inscriptions of the sixth century and earlier. A sketch of this kind cannot 
be free from distortion, because (even apart from the good or ill luck of excavations) the 
chances of survival vary greatly according to the material used; by this I do not mean 
only the truism that a poem on papyrus will perish faster than a decree on stone, but also 
that the same type of inscription will survive in one city but not in another. The questions 
and oracular replies at Delphi were apparently written on leather scrolls (below, n. 1), and 
therefore survive only in fragments in the literary tradition; those at the oracle in Dodona 


' I see no reason for taking this description as poetic written on wax tablets (La Mantique apollinienne a 
licence. We know that the questions and answers at Delphes (1950), 149 ff.). 
Delphi must have been written on something perish- 2 Cf. Suidas, s.v. ZeUs: & ZeUs xorrelde ypdvios els Tas 
able, for none has survived there, as they have, for dip@épas: also the proverb, ap. Suid. s.v.: dépxaidtepa 
example, at Dodona, where they were written on bronze Tis SipBépas Atyes. 
and lead. Amandry suggests that they may have been 3 Op. cit. 81 ff.; cf. also Driver, 82 f. 
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ipl ehraater ee ens lead) plaques, and therefore some few at least have 
! : ete in the seventh and early sixth centuries survive because they 
were written - the walls of the temples; those of the same period at Athens were probably 
all, like Solon’s, written on wood, for no traces have been found. Obviously, therefore, 
nobody would assume that a class of inscription did not exist in one state because, despite 
extensive excavation, it has not been found there. But the case is different when, despite 
the amount of excavation now achieved in Greece, a class of inscription still remains 
unrepresented in any area: namely, public chronicles of political events.! No archaic 
example, even of the briefest type, has yet been found in any state, on either stelai or 
walls, or on bronze plaques; yet it is hard to believe that, despite the variety of material 
used for public inscriptions, such chronicles were kept in every case on perishable sub- 
stances only. Records of names are a different matter; there can be no doubt that certain 
lists of this kind, some of them used for purposes of dating, were written up in public 
at least as early as the sixth century. As is well known, the lists of Olympic victors, Spartan 
ephors, and Athenian and Parian archons are traced back in the literary sources to the 
eighth and the early seventh centuries; we must only be cautious of assuming that, because 
the names were known in a continuous list from 776 or 756 or 683, the first names were 
actually written up in those years. The memories of succeeding ‘remembrancers’ may have 
preserved them for generations before it was considered necessary to write them down in 
any form of list (pp. 20 f.). I give here the scattered evidence of the archaic inscriptions, 
as far as it is known to me, for such lists ;2 and I have included in it those inscriptions which 
record particular events (laws passed, temples repaired, gifts made) under the name of an 
eponymous official, conjecturing this to mean that, if the official’s name was used in this 
way, a written list of these officials was being kept at the time. The total is meagre, but it 
may help to throw a little light on the kind of sources which were available for those his- 
torians of the late fifth century who first made use of such lists as a chronological basis for a 
narrative of historical events: Hellanikos of Lesbos, Hippias of Elis, Charon of Lampsakos. 
There is nothing early from Olympia yet to suggest a prototype for Hippias’ Olym- 
pionikai, but a fragmentary bronze plaque survives (Ol. v. 17) which from its lettering 
should belong to the end of the fifth or the early fourth century; it contains the beginning 
of a victors’ list, with the names of the demiourgoi in office (all lost except for the ending 
of the principal demiourgos’ name), and part of the number of the Olympiad: 


Evixacav em [Tov Trepi - - - ] - 
-va Sapiopyoy[tév - - -]? 
péSev jotexe[v? - - - TO- - -] - 


-Koot(o) OAuutia[aw ayovos?] 
Aartrupioy : A@[avaios?] 


Olympia, O.Jh. i (1898), 198 f.: [- - -] cocoa Ka ulotapw 

2 J have not included the late epigraphic evidence —YevovTan TeV Trept Tuppeva Sauopywv. The restoration 
for early lists of this kind, as those from Miletos (Rehm, of —pebev Totexe— is quite uncertain, though Roehl 
Milet iii (1914), 230 ff.) and Halikarnassos (SIG? suggested that it might be part of some oath sworn (IGA 
1020); cf. Jacoby, op. cit. 180 and n. 26. 122 and add. p. 181; cf. SGDI 1170). 


2 Cf. the formula on a somewhat later plaque from 


' Cf. Jacoby, Atthis (1949), 176 ff. 
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In Lakonia, two name-lists have been found at Sparta, and two more at Geronthrai 
(p. 195, 44-47); they belong probably to the second half of the sixth century, and I 
surmise that they may be lists of victors rather than grave-monuments or lists of officials, 
for the Spartan examples were found in the precinct of Athena Chalkioikos, and the rare 
name Afavog occurs twice in six names on 46 (Geronthrai); if it is the same man, he is 
not very likely to have held office twice in rapid succession. If they are indeed athletic 
records, there may have been similar disjointed records of the victors at the Karneia, on 
which Hellanikos could draw for his Karneonikai. The only trace of any ephor-list seems 
to me to be in the dedicatory inscription of Damonon (52; c. 450-431 ?), in which towards 
the end the long list of victories suddenly begins to be reckoned by eponymous ephors 
(UTro bé "EXenevn Epopov, KTA), as though during his lifetime some publication (or republica- 
tion) of an ephor-list had been reflected in the official victory-lists at the time. At Argos 
there are as yet no traces of the Priestesses of Hera; but an inscription (pp. 1 56 ff., 7) dated 
€. 575-550, on a door-post (?) found on the acropolis, records nine names under the pre- 
amble: [To1dev ?] evv[era SJapiopyor eravaccavto, which I suggest tentatively may be those 
of the boards of demiourgoi who (like the Athenian king-archon) in the fifth century were 
called BaotAeUs, and were eponymous (pp. 157 f.). Another (8) near it in date records that 
work was done in the precinct ‘when [six names] were demiourgoi’. The names of two 
officials are mentioned, apparently as a date, in a fragmentary text at Phleious (p. 147, 1). 
At Aigina c, 550-540 an inscription records that building was done in the precinct [em 
KA ?]eorta 1apeos eovtos (pp. 110f., 4). In Athens, in addition to the now famous fragment 
of an archon-list found in the Agora (SEG x. 352), referring to the years 528/7-522/1 and 
itself dated c. 425-400, part of a sixth-century name-list written (in columns) on a poros 
stele has also been found (p. 74, 28). It was found on or near the hill Sikelia, south of 
the city, and it may equally well be a grave-stele; but I include it tentatively here with 
the Agora fragment, conscious that, had the latter not chanced to include some well- 
known archons’ names, we should probably have classed it also among the public grave- 
stelai. In Eretria a law was passed c. 550-525 etm Todo apx[ovtos] (p. 84, 9). In Thebes 
a bronze phiale was dedicated by an official body of Thebans in the archonship of Phloax: 
tapov KapuKerioy DAofaPos atrapxovtos AePTo1{s} OéPanor{s} avebeay (p. 92, 7); it may 
belong to the end of the seventh or first half of the sixth century. In the shrine of Ptoios 
at Akraiphia, also in Boiotia, a series of inscribed columns has been found which once 
carried tripods dedicated by the Akraiphian state; the earliest (13) may belong to the last 
years of the sixth century: Zipdvi8a apyovtos TO Fepor Ti TItd1d1 Axpipies avefeav. 
A similar public dedication, some years later in date, was made by the state of Halai in 
Opountian Lokris (p. 107, 11): Oeayeveos Kdpiotopeveos Kar Daavo apyovTov FaAees 
avebeav Téfaver: LPotra eotace. In the Ionic cities no original lists of this period have come 
to light; but in Teos’ colony Abdera the names of eponymous officials (priests of Apollo?) 
appear regularly on her coinage, which was first issued in the second half of the sixth 
century, possibly not long after the date of her foundation (p. 364, 28). At Kyzikos, 
a Milesian colony, the last lines of an honorific decree of the late sixth century have been 
preserved on a broken stele, and a complete copy of the inscription made later on the 
same stone reveals that the decree was headed em Maiav&pio (p. 367, 51). 
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the early reputation of the Cretans as law-givers (pp. 310 ff ). Th lacetial 
to these in age are the constitutional document f Gj : Pe ee 
ici. 448) fromtAngos-andithe feckentt en ae hios (pp. 336 f., 41), the fragment 9 
Dalle ais sae a earing three laws from Eretria (pp. 84 f., 9). Early 
ai : examples occur at Corinth (p. 128, 18), Phleious, Kleonai, 
Tiryns (pp. 146 f., 148 f., 1, 6, 8), Thessaly (p. 97, 1). No very early treaties have been 
found as yet; the oldest are those found at Olympia, none of which is earlier than the last 
quarter of the sixth century; e.g. those between Elis and Heraia (p. 219, 6), Megara 
Hyblaia and Selinous (p. 271, 36), Zankle and an unknown state (p. 243, 5); the agree- 
ments between Ozolian Lokrians at Naupaktos ( ?) and an étroixia of Opountian Lokrians 
(pp. 105 f., 2-3) are probably of the late sixth and early fifth century. 

Records of public work by a body of officials or an individual are attested at an early 
date. Mention has been made of the inscriptions which record the building done in the 
precinct of Aphaia at Aigina c. 550-540, and in the precinct of Athena at Argos some years 
earlier (p. 60). At about the same time the hieropoioi at Athens recorded on stelai the 
holding of the first and two later Great Panathenaia, and the establishment of the dromos 
(p. 72, 18; DAA 326-8); and the archontes at Eleusis did likewise for Demeter and Kore 
(IG 1?. 817). A private benefactor, while holding the office of SikaoT75, built or repaired 
a building in Thessaly during the sixth century (p. 97, 2); an early telesterion at 
Eleusis (IG i2. 805), a temple at Syracuse (p. 265, 3), and the column of.a temple at or 
near Sidene on the Propontis (p. 367, 50) bear inscriptions by the men responsible for 
their making or repairing. Records by temple treasurers of valuables collected for the 
temple in about the middle of the sixth century have been found at Ephesos (p. 339, 53) 
and Athens (p. 72, 21), the latter in the form of a dedication. 

The practice of marking monuments with the names of the dead probably goes back 
to a very early period. The primitive type of o7\pa, the rough stone marker or stele, is well 
illustrated in the necropolis at Thera (p. 317, 3-4), whose earliest examples (bearing the 
name only) should not be later than the middle of the seventh century. Similar stelai, 
d lettering, have been ae i neem 225, 1) iin 
ent series of Attic relief-stelai of the sixth century, whic 
arose from these rough markers, bear their epitaphs at the top (15) or bottom of the shaft, 
or on the base (32, 42); but their predecessor in the seventh century, the stele of Keramo 
(8), carries the inscription in the field of the shaft, beside traces of a relief (?). The stele 
of Deinias at Corinth (c. 650?) may have had a painted figure on the shaft peor te 
inscription (p. 127, 6); but in those of her colony ee ts aera sens 
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(p. 329, 8-12) and Prokonnesos (pp. 366 f., 43) carry their inscriptions on the shaft, un- 
adorned save for a crowning member; but a stele from Kalchedon shows beneath the 
epitaph a clumsy relief apparently showing the scene of death, which is, as far as I know, 
unique at this date (c. 550-540?; p. 366, 41). 

Epitaphs form no small part of the total of early Greek inscriptions. The instinct for 
marking the grave of the dead in this way is strong. It is matched by the instinct, equally 
strong, for marking personal property, of men or of deities, a practice which is responsible 
for the largest part of this total. Some of the earliest-known inscriptions are owners’ 
names scratched on pottery (pp. 347, 69, 238: Rhodes 1, Attica 4, Kyme 3). Gifts to gods 
were marked sometimes with the same formula, Tot Seivé eipn, but more often with 
a dedication in verse; for, while the simple formula fulfilled the prime duty of guarding 
the object against theft,! the metrical dedication recorded the piety of the donor as well, 
and showed due honour to the god. Though the donor or the priest could incise an 
inscription on pottery, dedications on stone or metal objects had to be cut with the tools 
of the makers; it was therefore profitable to the early mason or bronze-worker to learn 
to write, and to pass on the knowledge to his son as part of the craft. Some may have been 
illiterates, who copied a draft made by the client; but the ingenious plotting often shown 
in fitting one or more hexameters into a limited and irregular space suggests that for the 
most part the craftsmen were themselves literate. A clear case can be made at least for 
the vase-painters in the first half of the seventh century, who sometimes added the names 
of the figures depicted (pp. 125, 110, 291: Corinth 4, Aigina 2, Naxos 1), a practice naturally 
followed in the painting of clay plaques also, as well as in large-scale architectural painting 
and reliefs (pp. 71, 225 f., 101 f.: Attica 11, Aitolia 2-3, Phokis 8-9). The practice of signing 
vases began very early (e.g. by Kallikleas, Ithake 2 (pp. 230f.); Pyrrhos, Eretria 22 (pp. 83 f.); 
Aristonothos,? all of the seventh century); in these signatures the verb used is Troiciv, 
which suggests that these craftsmen both made and painted the pot; signatures which 
emphasize the pot-painter as a specialist (6 Seiva éypaye) have not as yet been found 
before the early sixth century; e.g. Timonidas of Corinth (p. 126, 15), Sophilos and 
Kleitias of Athens (14, 16). The earliest sculptors’ signatures found as yet belong to the 
very end of the seventh century, or to the early sixth (except for a doubtful case, the 
Boiotian kore signed by —otos (p. 92, 4), which may be c. 650-625). This is perhaps 
owing to the hazards of survival, but another possible reason may be suggested from 
a comparison with medieval sculpture. It was not until the close of the thirteenth century 
in England that the specialized craft of ‘imager’ became distinct among the skilled 
masons who carved both the blocks for the buildings and the sculpture which adorned 
them. It may be surmised that when the demand for stone temples and images began in 
Greece about the middle of the seventh century, replacing earlier works in wood and 
clay, the masons who made statues were not at first distinct from those who made build- 
ings. Daidalos himself, it will be recalled, was both builder and sculptor: &pyiTécTov 
&piotos Kai TpaTos cyoApetoov evpettis (Apollod. iii. 15. 9; cf. Diod. iv. 76). It may be, 


1 Cf. Lucian, Hermotimus 39, on the theft of an un- _krater (found at Caere in a grave) was made; possibly 
marked phiale from a temple. he was a Greek colonist of Kyme; cf. Kirk, BSA xliv 
2 MuZ i. 110 f. It is not known where Aristonothos’ (1949), 121, n. 31 and below, p. 239, 24. 
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therefore, that statues were not signed unt; scat 

fully established. Apart from the a aeoien the specialized craft of éyaAperrotroids was 

vaicbace thaseof Ruths Geiiides Mentioned Boiotian example, the earliest signa- 

of Naxos ¢. 620-600 ( 3 
(pp. 154 £4), Terpsikles of Miletos c, 6 P. 291, 3),—medes of Argos c. 600 
ae are shies of the sculptor Phaidins, Ore i. a ene ae scien 
Os 

(20, 23) and one to ¢. 540 (31). Th »0 which two may belong to the decade c. 560-550 
of her anak - The latter is cut by a different hand, indicating that 

Phat ae ee i 4 € work unsigned, for a local mason to add the client’s inscription, 

or himse ee ee a lesser craftsman for lettering. It is clear from Attic inscriptions 

of the sixth century that by this time some masons specialized in lettering, for the 

same hand can sometimes be detected alike in public inscriptions and in private dedica- 

tions made by different sculptors.' 

Writing was never regarded as an esoteric craft in early Greece. Ordinary people 
could and did learn to write, for many of the earliest inscriptions which we possess are 
casual grafhiti. Kleisthenes law of ostracism in 508/7 presupposes that the average person 
could write, but it is not known at what date reading and writing became a normal part 
of the education of children ;? it can only be guessed that the trade of the YPALLaTIOTTS 
existed long before he joined the paidotribes and the kitharist as a regular instructor of 
the young. 


1v. Letter-forms as Evidence for Dating Inscriptions 


In archaic Greek lettering no less than in other scripts there is a distinction between 
the formal and the informal or cursive style. It is not a conspicuous difference, like that 
between a formal inscription on stone from Pompeii and a contemporary graffito on one 
of the house-walls; and for that reason it is apt to be overlooked in modern commentaries 
on the chronological development of the Greek alphabet. But it is essential to remember 
that caution must be used when we compare the lettering of any inscription on stone or 
bronze with that of any painted inscription. The letter-forms used by the vase-painter 
will almost certainly be considerably more developed than those cut by a contemporary 
mason.3 This is at once obvious if one compares, for example, the inscriptions painted 
on Attic black-figure vases during the years ¢. 570-550 by the painters Kleitias (16) or 
Nearchos (24) with the inscriptions cut on the Panathenaic dedicatory stelai of about the 
same period (DAA 326-8: 18). The stelai show tailed epsilon, closed heta, crossed theta, 
small omikron; the vases, tailless epsilon, heta closed or open, dotted theta, normal omikron. 
The letters on stone or bronze are narrow in proportion to their height, those of the vases 
more squarely proportioned; that is to say, the painters are using forms which are not 
normal in formal inscriptions until the third quarter of the century, or even later.* 


partly on this discrepancy, for he assumed that vase- 


' DAA, 436 ff. : ae i 
oe , . Lantiquité, inscriptions showing the same letter-forms as those of 
F sé Marrou, Histoire de l'éducation ln dated inscriptions on stone could not be earlier than 
; . _ Preisamphoren the latter (Sb. Ak. Wien 216-17 (1936-7); AE 1937, 
is Cf. Peters, Studien z. d. panathen “4 559 ff.; Scritti . . . B. Nogara (1937), 247 ff.; cf. 
942), 17 £. Raubitschek, AJA xliii (1939), 710 ff.; Peters, loc. cit.). 


‘ The attempt of Loewy to lower the accepted date 
for the beginning of the RF style in pottery was based 
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It is a well-known fact that painting with a brush produces a faster and therefore more 
cursive script than any made by cutting; and, as painted letters are written faster, they 
tend to become smaller, so that simplification is sometimes necessary. For a vase-painter 
writing letters only 4 millimetres high it was difficult to paint such shapes as closed heta, 
crossed theta without blotting them; hence the first is simplified to H, and the second to 
dotted theta. In the same way tailed epsilon becomes tailless, because a wider space 
between the cross-bars lessens the chances of blotting, and tailed upsilon expands to V. 
It is possible, in short, that these changes in the Greek letters were first made by writers 
with brush or pen, and then adopted by the masons. 

The only archaic painted texts which have survived are those on vases and clay or 
wooden plaques; but it is obvious that all those lost texts which were written in ink on 
leather or papyrus must have followed the same course, and to their scribes, even more 
than to the vase-painters, should be assigned, in all probability, the credit for evolving 
the simplified letter-forms, together with the credit for first breaking away from the 
boustrophedon system (pp. 48 f.). Traces of their influence are to be seen, I think, in 
early Ionic inscriptions. It is certain that lettering on stone in Ionia in the second 
quarter of the sixth century is distinctly smaller and more hasty than the contemporary 
script of the mainland. We may contrast the dedicatory inscription of Cheramyes of 
Samos to Hera (p. 328, 4) with that of the earliest base signed by the Attic sculptor 
Phaidimos (p. 72, 20). The difference is striking; but Cheramyes’ dedication may be 
compared with an Attic vase-inscription of the period without any such obvious dis- 
crepancy. As I have said above (p. 57), the Asiatic Greeks may have been pioneers 
in the use of leather and, later, papyrus as materials for writing among the Greeks; the 
example of their non-Greek neighbours in Asia Minor and Syria encouraged them in 
the use of both materials, which resulted in a style of writing formed by and for the brush 
or pen rather than the chisel. 

A painted inscription, then, cannot be judged by the same standards as one cut by a 
mason, for whom each letter is a separate shape to be chiselled out in a series of strokes, 
not traced in a succession of rapid streaks with a brush. But even the painted inscriptions 
may vary in their degrees of informality. At first the names of the figures were held to 
be an important feature in the picture, and the writing was large and careful; as, for 
example, the names on the Protocorinthian pyxis Corinth 4, or the Attic plaque 11. 
But as the labelling of figures became more customary and common, the lettering tended 
to become smaller and more hasty; the label was now taken for granted as an adjunct of 
the drawing. In Corinthian pottery we see the large, neat lettering on Early Corinthian 
vases (c. 625-600) give place to small, untidy script on Late Corinthian (c. 575-550). 
But a dedicatory inscription, which is ipso facto an important part of the whole, tends to 
preserve the formal characteristics of size and neatness; hence the lettering of painted 
dedications on Corinthian plaques of the late sixth century is often more archaic in 
appearance than that written on a vase a generation earlier (pp. 119 f.). 

Graffiti also must be judged by special standards, for they are not the work of crafts- 
men, as are inscriptions on stone or bronze or vases; they may be the work of anybody, 
from an expert writer to one barely literate. In the development of letter-forms they stand 
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mid-way between painted and chiselled inscriptions; for a scratched line cannot be done 
with the ease and speed of a painted one, although it is unlike the chiselled line in that it 
is done freehand. Hence graffiti sometimes retain the forms closed heta, crossed theta 
when a contemporary vase shows open heta, dotted theta; but the general proportions of 
the letters tend to resemble those of the painter rather than the mason. An interesting 
example may be seen on the Francois Vase, painted by Kleitias (Attica 16). All the 
painted thetas but one are dotted; but when the word @axos is incised on the black paint 
of a seat in one of the pictures, crossed theta is used. 

In trying to estimate the date of an inscription by its letter-forms, therefore, we have to 
remember these different streams of development, and in particular to use caution in 
comparing painted letters with the mason’s script. In addition to the more obvious forms 
of development, as those of heta and theta, clues for a date or a provenance may be found 
in such details as the tilt of the cross-bar in alpha, or the length of the second stroke in 
lambda; but whereas such variations can be significant in the deliberate process of the 
mason, they may often mean nothing in the hasty strokes of the graffito or painted inscrip- 
tion. 

Little remains to be said on the chronological development of the local alphabets in 
general, before their treatment in detail in Part III. The development has a double 
course; it is visible, firstly, in the changes within the actual letter-form (as those described 
above), which come from the Greek instincts for simplification and symmetry ; secondly, 
in the gradual loss of obsolete letters (as vau, goppa) or of local peculiarities (as Corinthian 
beta and epsilon, Argive lambda, Eretrian mu, Lakonian sigma, and many others) which 
disappear gradually in the fifth century beneath the spread of a standardized system, the 
Ionic script. Occasionally an old letter may be retained, but archaism of this kind is very 
rare. It occurs chiefly on coins, in cases where a brief legend has become part of the 
issuing city’s badge, whereby the coin is recognizable to the rest of the Greek world: 
as goppa for Corinth, san for Sikyon, Bu (with local beta) for Byzantion.! But apart from 
these instances coin legends in general reflect the script in use at the time when the die 
was cut—the informal script, probably, rather than the monumental; for a die-cutter, 
like a vase-painter, might well prefer to use simple forms for his tiny letters. 


' Cf. Rumpf, Chalkidische Vasen, 43; Payne, NC, 38 f.,n. 5. 
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FIG. 26. Attica 


Notes on letter-forms 


a1 is unique (1). The curved a2 appears on some of the earliest graffiti (2-4). «3 is the usual archaic 
form, developing sometimes to a4 by the mid-6th c. and commonly later. The exaggerated as occurs 
roughly c. 525-500 (35; IG i*. 487). a6 occurs at all periods, but rarely. «7, the developed classical 
form, appears (like €4) in a few inscriptions c. 520-500 (36-39; see p. 75). 

In the earliest form B1 the loops do not join at the centre (3c and the Agora fragment cited on p. 69, 
n. 3, no. 81). 

51 is abnormal, occurring in the very early graffiti 3a-b (see also p. 24, and early Eretrian). 

e4, the developed classical type, occurs first in BF vase-inscriptions; e.g. in Exekias’ work, p. 74; 
it appears also, with a7, in a few inscriptions c. 520-500 (see above). 

Though it does not occur in the normal script of Attica, vau is written in the early abecedaria 
(p. 69), and twice in the diphthong av in metrical inscriptions (7, 23). 

Fr is still used on BF vases c. 575-550 (14, 16), t2 c. 550 (24), but Fr still by the Amasis painter 
¢. §50-525 (p. 74). The masons seem to have adopted t2 early in the period 550-525 (30; IG i2. 971; 
D. M. Robinson, Hesperia xvii (1948), 142, pl. 35, 3). 

01-2 is still used on BF vases, ¢.g. by Sophilos, c. 575-550 (14), 63 by Kleitias (16) and Nearchos 
(24). The masons continued to use @1-2 until the sth c., but stray examples of 63 occur already 
€. 550-525 (30; IG i. 989). See also omikron. 

11 is unique (1). 

kr, the earliest form, has a long tail and short struts. The curved x2 is perhaps one mason’s habit 
rather than a normal form (31, 32). 

A2 is normal; Ax occurs in 1 and very rarely later (1G i?. 487). In the second and third quarters of the 
6th c. it is often tilted (A3), in both vase-painting and formal lettering (14, 15, 22). 

1-2 is the normal archaic form to the end of the 6th c.; 43 occurs also, but very rarely before the 
mid-6th c. (15, 22, 32, 35, 37). 
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The cutting-compass was in use for omikron and theta from the early 6th c. onwards (13, 15, 17, 
25, 30, 37). 

Qoppa is regular in Attic until about the mid-6th c.; e.g. it appears in 21, but not in 22, 29. 

PI-2 is normal. p3, legless rho, occurs in the period c. 550-525 (32; DAA 63; IG i?. 970, 972). 
P4-§ appears in the last years of the 6th c. and the early part of the 5th c. (44; Jeffery, Hesperia xvii 
(1948), 88 for other examples). 

ox is normal, sometimes reversed (21, 30). 62 occurs occasionally, especially in early painted in- 
scriptions (6, Nessos amphora; 11); 03 appears once only, in the very carly graffito on stone 2, and may 
not in fact be a true letter (p. 69, n. 10). 

ur is used until the second quarter of the 6th c., by both vase-painters and masons; a variant v2 
appears in 12. The later form u4—s5 appears c. 560 on Sophilos’ vases (14), the first Panathenaic stele 
(18), and Tettichos’ gravestone 19; 20 shows v3, and 21 ur. C. 550-500 v6 is the form most commonly 
found, but v3 is also used, particularly in carefully cut inscriptions (36, 41, /G i*. 485). 

X1 is the form generally used until ¢. 550, x2 c. 550-500; but exceptions to this order are fairly 
frequent. Xi, psi, and omega were not used in the Attic alphabet; for their first sporadic appearances 
in the sth c., see DAA, 447 f. 

Punctuation is common in Attic of the 6th c., 1 (three dots) being the most usual form. It appears 
first on the painted sherd 5c (no. of dots uncertain). Though rarely necessary in the brief inscriptions 
on BF vases, it is used, for example, by Sophilos (14a). In formal inscriptions examples occur only 
from c. 600 onwards: on 12 (forms 1 and 2); 17 (2); 18, 21, 23, 25 (1); the rarer two-dot type 4 occurs 
on 31, 34, and the Burgon amphora (p. 72). 3 occurs thrice in the 6th c. (c. 550-525?), on a BF 
fragment (GL 2134, pl. 94; incised), a poros dedication (DAA 2), and a funeral base (JG i. 984). Cf. 
DAA, 441 ff. 


The script of Attica might be described as a cross between those of her two neighbours 
Aigina and Eretria. Whether this was in fact its parentage cannot be decided until more 
is known of the history of Athens in the eighth century; for, while the literary tradition 
suggests that she was then an agricultural state with few overseas interests, the warships 
painted on her Geometric pottery, and the wide distribution of this pottery, seem to 
reflect an interest in shipping no less strong than that of her two commercial neighbours. 
If the latter is a true picture, it is possible that the alphabet was brought to Athens by 
Attic venturers direct from some source in the south-eastern Aegean ; otherwise, the people 
of Attica may well have become sufficiently familiar with the scripts of Aigina and 
Eretria to create a literate element in Athens before the end of the eighth century. Most 
of the letters of the Attic alphabet are common to both of the others; where the letters of 
Aigina and Eretria are not the same, Attic shows the Aiginetan delta, mu, xi, chi, but the 
Euboic lambda (except on 1, discussed below). 

Thanks to the generations of labour which have been spent in the excavation of the 
Akropolis, Agora, and Kerameikos at Athens, as well as in many scattered cemeteries and 
temples in the Attic demes, there is far more material available for the study of the early 
Attic alphabet than for that of any other state. The three most common types of early 
inscription—dedications, epitaphs, and graffiti or dipinti on pottery—are all well repre- 
sented. The largest harvest comes from the pottery; it provides most of the earliest 
examples of Attic script until the late seventh century, when the first inscribed grave-stele 
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appears (8), the forerunner of a long series of Attic grave-monuments. The earliest 
inscription on stone (judged by its letter-forms) from the dedications on the Akropolis (7) 
must also belong to the seventh century; it too heralds a great series of similar inscrip- 
tions. There is also a large number of little inscribed bronzes from the Akropolis, but 
none of the published examples, as far as I am aware, is demonstrably earlier than the 
middle of the sixth century;! and so (since a full list of the archaic inscriptions of the 
seventh and sixth centuries together would require a separate book) the bronzes are here 
omitted, together with much else of the sixth-century material. Vase-inscriptions of the 
sixth century are not included, except for those few which can be considered as land- 
marks from the epigraphic point of view. Nor have I included the coinage,” whose brief 
legend Aéé with crossed or dotted theta gives little epigraphic help to establish the date 
of its beginning; all that can be said is that probably the lettering of the die-engravers 
should be classed in its development with that of the vase-painters rather than the stone- 
masons (p. 65). A few of the dedications are by public bodies (18, 21, 27), but no early 
legal texts, sacred or secular, have yet been discovered in Attica, on either stone or 
bronze; the earliest found as yet belong to the late sixth or the early fifth century (IG i?. 
I, 3-4, §; SEG x. 2; Thompson, Hesperia xviii (1949), 223; 44). 

Every survey of early Attic inscriptions must start with the Dipylon oinochoe (1). It 
was found during illicit digging of tombs in or near the Kerameikos in 1871, and was 
offered to the Greek Archaeological Society with other material, after much had been 
already scattered; the rest of the grave-contents which accompanied this oinochoe, if 
there were any, are therefore unknown.? On its shoulder was incised (after firing) the 
retrograde hexameter: Fos vuv opxEoTSv TravT6v arandtara Traizel, followed by an attempt 
at a second verse, which struggles up to stop near the handle. It reads ?totodexAAuw; 
possibly another, worse writer tried his hand here: tot T68e k—, tailing off into the stoichos 
A, BH, Vv, with p and v each prefaced by a false start. This graffito differs from all later 
Attic lettering in its sidelong alpha, crooked iota, and lambda with its hook at the top; one 
may ask whether it is not Attic, but was inscribed, perhaps to show his prowess, by an 
outsider—possibly even from Posideion (?) itself, or one of the earliest Greek-writing 
colonies in those parts (p. 16). The date of this type of oinochoe should be somewhere in 
the second half of the eighth century,* and it still remains the only example of pottery 
found in Attica which is certainly Geometric and also carries an undoubted inscription. 
Another inscription on Geometric ware which may well be Attic was found in Aigina; 
J. Boardman, who found and published it, has pointed out that in fabric and style it is 


' The earliest appear to be JG i*. 433 (base of a 
statuette) and 436 (wool-carder’s dedication); also the 
inscriptions en pointillé on bowls, Bather, JHS xiii 
(1892-3), pl. 6. 35 and 37. 

2 Seltman, Athens: its History and Coinage (1924), 
pls. 1 ff.; Jongkees, Mnemosyne xii (1945), 81 ff. See 
now Kraay, Num. Chron. 1956, 43 ff., pl. 13, who 
argues strongly that the date for the first Athenian 
‘owls’ should be lowered to the last quarter of the 
6th c. 

3 For references to the other material found during 


the digging and later published, cf. Koumanoudes, 
Athenaion ix (1880), add. to p. 50. 

+ A similar oinochoe (Athens, NM 152) was dated 
c. 800-750 by Kahane, AJA xliv (1940), 477, 482; 
Nottbohm suggests a date contemporary with the work 
of the painter of Athens 804 (c. 760-40), or slightly 
later (JdI lviii (1943), 19, n. 1). Dunbabin, to whom I 
owe the above references, adds: ‘I think one can now 
say “second half of the eighth century”. .. . The 
inscribed jug is stylistically rather later than Athens 
152, and I think typical poor Late Geometric.’ 
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indistinguishable from Attic, and that an Attic or Aiginetan traveller might have com- 
missioned the object in Athens for dedication in Aigina; see p. 110, Aigina 1. A sherd 
(Akrop. 309) carrying parts of three painted retrograde letters -y T ¢- has been classed 
alternatively with Geometric and with early Protoattic (i.e. first quarter of the 7th c.).? 
An amphora from the Agora, certainly Geometric, carries an isolated sign not unlike 
a fifth-century epsilon.2 Two small fragments, also from the Agora, with parts of un- 
doubted graffiti retrograde (-iB- and -y-) may be either Geometric or Subgeometric;3 and 
lastly there is the very important series of graffiti from Hymettos (3), on small cups or 
bowls of a plain fabric and type, which is thought to have lasted from the Geometric 
period almost to the end of the seventh century. The example here illustrated as 3a, 
written retrograde round the cup, agrees well in the extreme archaism of its letters with 
other very early inscriptions such as Boiotia 1 (statuette dedicated by Mantiklos), Ithake 1 
(oinochoe, Orientalizing); indeed, the Attic graffito apparently reads not unlike the Itha- 
kesian dipinto: [. . .Jew’ a{v?)8po[s uJa[Aio]ra pidei te[- - -].5 The correspondence with 
these scripts is confirmed by R. S. Young’s date of the cup (by its shape) to the early 
seventh century; while the cup of 3d, a vituperative graffito in lettering plainly later, was 
assigned (by its more developed profile) to the third quarter of the century.® 3c shows 
a fragmentary abecedarium. Another shows the start of two, written perhaps by master 
and pupil; its curved, straggling letters recall the very early Euboic and Corinthian 
examples on an oinochoe from Kyme; see Corinth 2, pp. 116 f. Parts of other abecedaria 
remain unpublished, but are reported to contain vau.7 Most of these graffiti from Hymettos 
are not the formulae of dedications, but (when intelligible) consist of the simplest remarks 
common on such ware: ‘I am X’s’, ‘X wrote me’, ‘X gave me to Y’, ‘Drink this up’, and 
attempts at the alphabet. The deity to whom they were dedicated is thought to be Zeus 
Ombrios,’ but the circumstances of dedication remain obscure. A skyphos of the same 
ware found in the Agora, inscribed Oapio ep trotépiov (4), was dated by its shape in the 
middle of the seventh century,? and the script, again, appears to bear this out; the letters, 
though still tailed, are no longer tall and spidery like those of 3a. 

The lettering of 3a may be compared with the graffito on a flat piece of slate-like stone 
from the Akropolis (2), bearing parts of two lines written boustrophedon, which, from the 
angle of their approach, suggest that only about ten letters may have been contained in 
the lost turn, or loop, of the lines. The scribe wrote retrograde well: [- - -]evkexoA[utrrat?], 
but forwards much more awkwardly: [- - -a]vptoepoigi ¢[- - -].!° It is undoubtedly the 


stand that a second fragment has been found to join 


1 It is set among the Geometric ware in GL i. 30, 
that showing the two abecedaria, for which see Young, 


pl. 11; but Young (Hesperia, suppl. ii. 229) compares 


the decoration with that of Akrop. 345 (uninscribed), 
an amphora dated ‘fairly late in Early Protoattic’ by 
J. M. Cook, BSA xxxv (1934-5), 185. 

2 Young, op. cit. 181 f., 228, figs. 131, 144. 

3 Shear, Hesperia ii (1933), 563, nos. 81-82, fig. 23; 
cf. Young, op. cit. 226, n. 1. 

4 Young, op. cit. 227. 

5 Cf. also Beazley, AYA xxxi (1927), 352 f., and the 
sth c. Attic example there cited, IG i. 924. 

© Young, AJA xlvi (1942), 47- 

7 Report cited in AYA xlvi (1942), 124 f. I under- 


AJA xliv (1940), 8, fig. 10. 9. 

8 Young, op. cit. 3. ° Young, Hesp. sp. ii. 124. 

10 The restorations are those of JG i?. 484. From the 
photograph it will be seen that the signs taken for zig- 
zag sigma and the last iota in line 2 are fainter than the 
other letters, which suggests that they may possibly 
be flourishes of the pen, so to speak, the word being 
avgotepoiv, The hexameters (if such they are) find an 
echo in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, ll. 42: kudveov 
8é xdAuppa Kar’ dupotépwv PéAct’ Spov, and 182: [1 52) 
otelyxe Korr& KpiiGev KexaAuppvy (KTA). 
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earliest Greek inscription on stone which we possess, though ‘inscription’ is perhaps too 
formal a term for these scratched letters. 

Painted inscriptions have been found on Protoattic pottery from the second quarter 
of the seventh century onwards until its development into the BF style late in the century 
(5a-e);! and two classes of graffiti on pottery may also be mentioned here, for the earliest 
examples should belong to the seventh century, and deserve to be better known than they 
are. The first (10a—h) is the series of personal names in the Attic alphabet scratched on 
the shoulders of big wine and oil amphorae of the kind called ‘SOS’ from their decorated 
neckbands. The fabric has been shown to be Attic, and they were exported all over the 
Mediterranean area in the late seventh and first half of the sixth centuries; the inscribed 
examples are: PAdTreTIOV(o)s from Gela (10a); -1reT- from Tell Defennch (105); Muppe?os 
from Caere (10c); Aptos Apiovos (BM, unpublished; 10d and Addenda); Xapotio from 
the Kerameikos (unpublished; 10e); all these should not be later than the seventh century 
by their lettering. One in later lettering may be of the sixth century: Tlepado ei from 
Caere (10f); another from Caere has an odd name, Aacapyado (10g), and the sherd of 
a third from Caere, inscribed Kopa?os eiyfi], has recently come to light (10%). Were 
these the names of the exporting merchants, or of Attic travellers who took them 
abroad? 

The other interesting class of graffito consists of names on sherds (sometimes cut into 
a rectangle or circle), which resemble the series of fifth-century political ostraka, but are 
palpably earlier than the fifth century (9a-e). In publishing a number of the latter found 
in the Agora, E. Vanderpool has added several of the earlier kind, rightly pointing out 
that on palaeographical grounds they can hardly be as late as the fifth century, several 
being found, moreover, in closed deposits of the sixth century.? Chief of these early 
grafhti is the well-known sherd inscribed retrograde with the name of Peisistratos (9e); I 
have no doubt that Vanderpool is right in divorcing it from any possible grandson of the 
tyrant, and ascribing it instead to the seventh or sixth century; indeed, if it is placed 
beside the early graffiti which we have been discussing, it falls into place among those of 
the first half of the seventh century, and, if it is to be connected with any known historical 
figure, may be ascribed to that Peisistratos who was archon in 669/8.3 The exact signi- 
ficance of these graffiti is unknown; as Vanderpool says, they may be idle scribbles, or 
they may be survivals from some early method of voting of which we know nothing. 
One example (9c), reading boustrophedon Eyeotpatos | Fka{1)o1pidvi, was perhaps a label 
accompanying a gift; another (9d, OpacuKAés) looks like early seventh-century work. 

In Attic black-figure painting, which grew out of the old Protoattic style, the earliest 
script recognized as yet is that of the Nessos painter, c. 625-600. In the list of his identified 
works two bear painted inscriptions, the Nessos amphora and the Harpy krater (62-8): 
part of the rim of another krater (?) (6c) has the remains of a dedication, scratched boustro- 
phedon: [- - - yAa]y?7r6181 (sic) ?[opét]. It is interesting to compare this graffito with the 
painter’s own script; we could hardly have a better illustration of the advanced appearance 

' I have omitted from the Attic list of inscribed Aiginetan: cf. Aigina 2, p. 110. 


Protoattic ware the inscription MeveAas on a krater- 2 Hesperia, suppl. viii, 407. 
stand from Aigina, which seems more likely to be in 3 Paus. ii. 24. 7; cf. Cadoux, JHS Ixviii (1948), go. 
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of letters made by the painter’s brush compared with those of a less-practised contem- 
porary writer (cf. pp. 63 ff.).! 

Apart from the small fragment 2 the earliest inscription on stone, judged from its 
appearance, is the fragmentary object of Naxian marble 7, found among the Akropolis 
dedications, with parts of two lines written boustrophedon and a third at right angles. The 
surviving letters include vau: [- - -]v afut[ap? - - -] (cf. afutap in 23), and it might be of 
any date from the middle of the seventh century onwards. The earliest grave-inscription 
is of the same century, perhaps towards the end (8). Plain stone stelai erected over graves 
have been found in the Kerameikos, and elsewhere in Greece, from the Geometric period 
onwards,? the most complete inscribed series being those from Thera. The stele of 
Keramo (8) is the earliest inscribed example from Attica, and is apparently the prototype 
of the fine series of Attic funeral reliefs of the sixth century. The inscription is cut on the 
field of a fragment of a stele of hard bluish stone, bearing faint traces of a raised surface 
identified tentatively as the remains of a relief. There was plenty of room to cut the 
hexameter in a single looping line, but it has been deliberately written in two separate 
retrograde lines, each starting (beside the relief?) with a name: EviaAo 6uyarp[os Ztrovbid Jo 
| Kepayios otéAé: that is, the names were perhaps attached to two figures in profile, who 
may have been Keramo and her (already deceased?) father Enialos. The lettering, with 
its archaic long-tailed upsilon and small omikron may be compared with the graffito 3b; 
even if we allow for the difference in medium, 8 can hardly be later than c. 625-600. 

From the mass of sixth-century material it is impossible to do more than select those 
examples which seem to illustrate best the gradual development of Attic script within the 
somewhat arbitrary divisions of twenty-five-year periods. For the years c. 600 there is 
a clay plaque with a relief of Achilles and an Amazon Ainia (11); the lettering of this 
and of contemporary vases is large in comparison with the small lettering of later genera- 
tions of painters. The altar dedicated by Chairion on the Akropolis (12) should not be 
much later than 600; it may be compared with the Naxian dedication on Delos (Naxos 3, 
p. 291), as showing the first Attic example of punctuation (1, 2) on stone. The remains 
of a well-cut dedication (13) on the abacus of an Ionic capital which bore a fragment of 
sculpture (seated animal?) made in one piece with it may be equally early—or indeed 
earlier, for the mason ruled all the lines of his letters carefully, which gives it a developed 
look that may be in fact delusive. Towards the end of this period there are the inscribed 
vases of the painter Sophilos (14a-d), in which the following points may be noted: heta 
is still closed, goppa in use, upsilon is approaching its later, short-tailed form 4, and punctua- 
tion 1 is used. If Sophilos’ inscriptions represent the painter’s script of c. 575, the grave- 
inscription 15 should certainly not be earlier: [. .JAtvo : pvépa : erst, Yet the monument, 
a seated sphinx, is dated early in the first quarter of the century ;* perhaps it remained in 
the sculptor’s yard for some little time before it was bought and the inscription added. 

The following period, c. 575-550, is represented in vase-painting by the painter 


1 Dunbabin drew my attention to an inscribed sherd 2 Cf. AAG, 7 ff.; to the examples there cited may be 
of the same period and near in style to the Nessos added now the stele published in Corinth xv. 1 (1948), 8. 
painter, showing part of a centaur’s name, Tetp[atos]: 3 e.g. the fragments GL i. 603-4 and the early BF 
CVA Wien, 14, pl. 5, 2-3: Beazley, AYA xlv (1941),  dinos in Hesperia iv (1935), 430 ff. 

596 and JHS Ixix (1949), 122. ¢ AAG, 16. 
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Kleitias, whose masterpiece the Frangois vase (16) shows f1 and 9 still in use, and both 
@2 (rarely; incised) and 3 (painted) (p. 65). 83 is used also on the Burgon amphora, the 
earliest inscribed Panathenaic prize-amphora,' presumably c. 566 or not much later, and 
(with us) in the neat script of the painter Nearchos, about the middle of the sixth century 
(24); it may be noted that he wrote the two lines of his signature from left to right; the 
boustrophedon system is on the wane. A fine example of the formal script of c. 570-560 is 
the dedication on the base of the marble Calf-bearer from the Akropolis (17), by [Rh]Jon- 
bos (?) the son of [P]alos(?).? A poros pillar from the Akropolis (18) has been ascribed to 
the same decade, for it commemorates the establishment of a 5p6pos by a board of eight 
men whom Raubitschek has identified as the board of fepotroioi who arranged the first 
Panathenaia in 566;3 the inscription is written boustrophedon with punctuation 1, and 
shows on stone the later form of tailless u6 which was already in use among the vase- 
painters. us occurs on the funeral base of Tettichos (19), which perhaps held a stele,* and 
is, I think, the finest example of Attic boustrophedon lettering yet found. Had Nearchos 
been a sculptor, as well as potter and painter, he would have inscribed marble thus. The 
base of another funeral stele is of about the same date (20); it bears the earliest of the three 
surviving signatures of the Attic sculptor Phaidimos. Here also should belong our only 
surviving early Attic bronze plaque (21), which records the dedication to Athena of some 
bronzes (xaAkia) collected by a board of five, six, or eight treasurers. The bronze is 
broken on the right, and possibly half of it lost. It is perhaps the earliest example in Attic 
of an inscription written consistently from left to right, combining with this feature the 
archaic forms of t1, uz, and goppa. The lettering is very like that of the Attic inscription 
on the stele erected in memory of Phanodikos of Prokonnesos at Sigeion (pp. 366 f.). This 
latter was cut boustrophedon, with long-tailed upsilon 1 but open heta and no goppa: phi 
also appears to be in the later form 3, whereas closed heta, goppa, and tailed phi were still 
normal, even in the rapid painter’s script, c. 575. I do not think therefore that the Attic 
inscription on this stele at Sigeion can be earlier than c. 575-550; and if this is so, it cannot 
be used to support the tradition of an Attic colony in Sigeion in the last years of the 
seventh century.’ With 21 may also be compared the capital of a pillar(?) erected by 
Kylon in memory of his two children (22); it is written from left to right, but the last line 
(a half-line?) may have run from right to left, as there is a vacat below the left-hand part 
of the lowest surviving line, and traces of letters below the right-hand part. 

The second signature of Phaidimos occurs in a funeral epigram (23) carved on the 
top stone of a stepped base from a tomb at Vourva. This base apparently bore a kore 
of the solid archaic Attic type best illustrated by the well-known statue now in Berlin.® Only 
the feet of Phaidimos’ kore survive, side by side in thick-soled sandals, but (though the 


1 Peters, Studien z. d. panathen. Preisamphoren + The deep rectangular cutting on the top is modern. 
(1942), 14f., n. 100; Beazley, A¥A xlvii (1943), 441 5 Cf. Strabo 599-600 and Leaf, Strabo on the Troad, 
and DABF 88 ff. 187 f.; Brouwers, REG xli (1928), 111 f.; Berve, 


2 Payne and Young, Archaic Marble Sculpture from Miltiades (1937), 30; AAG, 21 f. The alternative view 
the Acropolis*, pl. 3 and, especially for the names, p.67 which, based on Hdt. v. 95, would ascribe it to Peisi- 
(Beazley). Béoupos (alt. BouBpos) and “ItaAos, both at-  stratos’ tyranny in the third quarter of the 6th c., was 
tested in Boiotia (Pape-Benseler, s.vv., JG vii. 1119), advocated by Guarducci, Ann. iii-v (1941-3), 135 ff. 
may also be suggested; 17 fits the space better than Tr. 6 Blimel, Kat. Skulpt. Berlin ii. 1, Ar. 

3 DAA, 352 f. 
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treatment of the details is more advanced) they correspond so closely in stance and 
general aspect with those of the Berlin kore that there is little doubt that the grave- 
statue was of this type. It should be noted, therefore, that this disposes of the suggestion, 
advanced in JG i?. 1012 to explain the use of vau in the epigram (afutap), that the sculptor 
Phaidimos came from Naxos; a kore made by a Naxian artist c. 550 would surely be 
connected not with the static, sandalled Berlin kore, but with Philippe, barefooted and 
just perceptibly advancing, made by Geneleos of Samos (Samos 6, p. 329). Phaidimos 
made a typical Attic kore, and vau is attested in early Attic abecedaria and on the Akro- 
polis fragment 7; evidently, therefore, the letter could be used on occasion (at least in 
the diphthong av) in Attic poetry as well as in Naxian. 

The mason who cut this epigram ended it boustrophedon in the last half-line, a practice 
occasionally used after boustrophedon proper had gone out of fashion. He was, I think, 
also the cutter of the earliest extant Attic stoichedon inscription, the epitaph of Phrasi- 
kleia (29), inscribed on a base which bears on its adjacent side the signature (in Attic 
script) of Aristion of Paros. The lettering of 23 and 29 is very similar, and in both the 
mason has been careful to end each line with a complete word—a practice which, though 
possible in 29, could not long survive the introduction of stoichedon. If the Berlin kore 
belongs to the years c. 570, and Phaidimos’ is c. 550, Phrasikleia’s epitaph may fall within 
the years c. 540. A fragment which should be close to it in date is the dedication 26 from 
the Akropolis, which is inscribed (in the same delicate, fine lettering) boustrophedon and 
stoichedon and has a moulded frame round the inscribed face which recalls the incised 
frame round Phrasikleia’s epitaph. Another inscription cut both boustrophedon and 
stoichedon is the dedication on the Akropolis by two Alkmeonidai, —os and Alkmeonides, 
inscribed on a poros Doric capital which once bore a metal bowl (25). Except for the 
circles (made by a cutting-compass) the lettering is ragged and untidy in comparison with 
that of 26 and 29; it should not be much, if at all, later than 550. The other athletic 
dedication perhaps by the same Alkmeonides, inscribed on a Doric capital which once 
bore a statue of Apollo at the Ptoion in Boiotia (30), may have been erected when the 
Alkmeonidai went into exile after Peisistratos’ return c. 546. We may guess that this 
Alkmeonides, son of Alkmeon, had won the chariot race at the Panathenaia in that year, 
and had to leave Attica before he could make his dedication on the Akropolis; the inscrip- 
tion shows dotted theta, but otherwise its appearance suggests a date round about 540. 
The script is Attic; ef. Attic gamma, and the open form of heta, which would be abnormal 
in a Boiotian inscription before the late archaic period. Two other fragmentary inscrip- 
tions which may also belong to the decade 550-540 deserve mention, since both are 
public documents and not well known. One is a dedication by the deme of Sounion 
([ror Z]Jouvies) inscribed on part of the thigh of a kouros (27), found with some similar 
fragments in the deposit by the temple of Athena at Sounion, not far from the area which 
produced the better-known Sounion kouroi.} This inscription, written from left to right in 


1 Eichler, O.h. xvi (1913), 86 ff.; Rhomaios, AD iv _ he therefore suggests that the offering is not an actual 
(1928-9), 25- prize, but a gift made in commemoration. It is also 
2 The top of the capital shows a single round cutting, possible that the capital held two bowls, stacked. 
for the base of a bowl. Raubitschek notes that, since 3 Stais, AE 1917, 202 f.; Richter, Kourot, 66 ff. 
each dedicator won a prize, there should be two bowls; 
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two lines, is the only Attic example, as far as I know (apart from an even smaller fragment 
from the same deposit), of an inscription cut on the marble statue itself, a practice com- 
mon enough in other parts of Greece. ‘The other inscription deserving of mention is on 
a poros fragment apparently from the top of a plain stele (28). It was found by the modern 
slaughter-houses near the hill Sikelia, on the south-west side of Athens; it bears the re- 
mains of two columns of names, separated by a vertical line. The lettering was apparently 
stoichedon, but the use of poros fora stele suggests that its date should not be long after the 
middle of the sixth century, at latest. It may be a list of officials (even of archons?), or of 
prize-winners at some recurrent festival, or, since it comes from an area where many graves 
have been found, of the dead on some public memorial; whatever its nature, it is of interest 
in being apparently the earliest example from Athens of a separate list of this kind as 
distinct from a series of names within the text of an inscription, like those in 18 and 21.! 

Although the tradition of tall, regular, long-tailed lettering lasted almost to the end of 
the sixth century, an alternative type was already growing up during the third quarter, 
which in its general effect is shorter and less regular; it is perhaps the work of inferior 
masons, and may for that reason reflect in some degree the ordinary, non-professional 
script of the time. As an example may be cited the inscription on the base of the funeral 
stele in New York depicting a boy and girl (32), which has been tentatively dated by its 
style c. 540. We may note the clumsy lettering, the circles made by punch-points joined 
together. A no less awkward script occurs on the marble stele bearing the third signature 
of Phaidimos (31), which one is tempted to attribute to some inferior mason employed 
in the sculptor’s workshop. A casual graffito on a tile-sherd (33) from the filling of a well 
in the Agora, which also belongs to the years 550-525, may be cited here as an example 
of contemporary writing to set beside 31; it reads tepuerocyaAya, and may be an imperfect 
draft of an inscription for a sculptor who was making a Hermes statue for some client— 
not, presumably, a Herm proper, for that particular type was apparently introduced into 
sculpture in the time of Hipparchos son of Peisistratos.2 

In so general a survey there is little to be said of the vase-painters’ inscriptions during 
this period. The archaic closed heta and crossed theta are still used in inscriptions by the 
Amasis painter, but the later types, with e4, in the exquisite lettering of his contemporary 
Exekias.* The one existing joint signature of the potter and painter Sotes and Paideros 
(c. 550)5 is written boustrophedon—a rarity in vase-inscriptions, although a name which 
was just too long for the available space might be turned back boustrophedon for the last 
few letters, like the end of a line in 23.6 On Little Master cups the lettering is used for 
decoration,’ and a pleasant version of the stoichedon style appears in the signature of 


Thypheithides.§ 
* A list of names appears on one side of a poros stele 3 Cf. MuZ iii, figs. 218-19; DABF, 57 ff. 
of about the same period from near Anavysos in * Technau, Exekias (1936), pls. 1, 2, 16, 20, 25; 


southern Attica, which bears an additional inscription DABF, 63 ff. 
on the narrow side; Jeffery, BSA xxxix (1938-9), 90 ff. 5 Roebuck, Hesperia ix (1940), 225 f., fig. 43. 


It also comes from an area where many graves have 6 Cf. the name KéSoA1d|vos, boustrophedon on a 
been found. sherd of a Little Master cup, Roebuck, op. cit. 200 f. 
* Lullies, Typen der griechischen Hermen (1931); 7 Austin, Stoichedon Style, 5; DABF, 53 ff. 


Goldman, AYA xlvi (1942), 58 ff. The Agora sherd may 8 Beazley, JHS lii (1932), 193 f., fig. 17. 
read: }eppet yw’ cryaApa... , 
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By the last quarter of the century the numbers of marble-sculptors and masons in 
Attica must have been considerable, judged by the output of sculpture in the round and 
reliefs during the period; and this fact may help to explain a certain variety in the inscrip- 
tions. Mostly the tall, tailed lettering persists; a good example is that on the base for 
a statue made by Antenor and dedicated by Nearchos, JG i2. 485 = DAA 197. It isa pro- 
blem whether this should be dated shortly before or after 525.1 The fragment from the 
base of the offering made after the defeat of Chalkis and Boiotia in 506 (43) shows a3, 
€3, vi-2. The grave-stele of Lyseas, also dated from its style in the years c. 510-500, shows 
3, €1, vi in the epitaph (41). The stele of Aristion, assigned to the same period, shows 
nu both 1 and 3, with a marked difference in quality between the sculptor Aristokles’ 
sloping signature on the stele and the fine vertical lettering of the mason who inscribed 
the base (42). In contrast with these inscriptions, the beautiful lettering on the altar 
dedicated by Peisistratos son of Hippias to commemorate his archonship (37) shows such 
developed types of alpha and epsilon (7, 4) that one authority has interpreted it as the work 
of an Ionic craftsman,? while others have sought for possible reasons to date it in the early 
fifth century. Peisistratos dedicated it as a ‘memorial of his office’ (uvfjya TO5e Hs Spyfs. . 2) 
which does not necessarily mean an immediate memorial; but even so, it can hardly be 
later than 511/10, unless we are to believe that he returned and held office under the demo- 
cracy, a view for which there is no ancient authority. The anomaly is further stressed by 
the contrast between the same* mason’s lettering on the base of a dedication by Hip- 
parchos at the Ptoion in Boiotia (38), and the untidy inscription 35 (with as, 2) on one 
of the Herms erected by Hipparchos in the country demes; both these inscriptions must 
be earlier than 514. A parallel example of ¢4 in the sixth century has been pointed out in 
a signature of the painter Eumares (36); and a similar «7 occurs on the base of a dedication 
at Delphi by the elder Alkibiades, contemporary of Kleisthenes (39); but the only other 
example of the sixth century which shows both a7 and ¢4 is the inscription (which cannot 
be compared for technical excellence with those of the Peisistratid mason) on the base 
for a lost grave-stele made by Endoios (40). In conclusion, therefore, we can only infer 
that this Peisistratid mason modelled his lettering on the symmetrical script of the vase- 
painters; he must have been one of the best craftsmen of the time, if he worked for the 
Peisistratidai, and he may therefore have been technically in advance of other craftsmen. 

Even in Athens the remains of the boustrophedon system persisted to the end of the 
archaic period. In the epitaph of Antigenes, assigned to the last quarter of the sixth 
century from the style of the relief, the last six letters return boustrophedon instead of 
starting a second line from left to right (34); the same practice is seen on the gravestone 
IG i. ggo of about the same period. Furthermore, the full boustrophedon system is found 
on two fragmentary blocks of marble (altars?) from the Eleusinion at Athens (44), which, 
judged by their lettering, should belong somewhere around the end of the sixth or the 


' See further DAA 197: ‘c. 525-10’. The statue Studies in the History of Culture (1942), 195 ff; 
which may belong to the base was dated c. 530 by Raubitschek, DAA, 449 f. 
Payne (op. cit. 33)- + The identity was pointed out by Raubitschek and 
2 Welter, AA 1939, 34 ff. Meritt, Hesperia viii (1939), 65, n. 1. 
3 Meritt, Hesperia viii (1939), 62 ff.; Dinsmoor, $s DAA 108 and p. 499. 
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early fifth century. They appear to be amalgamated versions of earlier, briefer leges 
sacrae written boustrophedon, and imply that the boustrophedon system was retained in the 
copies through religious conservatism, as in English printing the Gothic type was still 
used for religious and legal works in the eighteenth century, long after its use had ceased 
in the normal way.! 

The developed Attic script of the fifth century is not included in this survey. The 
public inscriptions raise historical problems outside the province of plain epigraphy, 
requiring a separate and more detailed study; and a large selection of the private 
inscriptions is discussed and illustrated in DAA. 
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2449. (h) Caere, Villa Giulia. (a-A) Jeffery, BSA 1 (1955), 67 ff., fig. 1. PL. 2 


11. Clay plaque (Achilles and Amazon); c. 600. Richter, Bull. Metr. Mus. i (1942), 80 ff. AGA, 8, 
fig. 9. Von Bothmer, Amazons in Greek Art (1957), 3, pl. 1. 2. New York, MM 42.11.33. 


12. Poros altar dedicated by Chairion, Akropolis; c. 600-575? IG i?. 467. ITA 4, pl. 2. DAA 330. 


Akrop. Mus. 
13. Dedication on a poros Ionic capital, Akropolis; c. 600-575? IG i?. 466. DAA 1. Friedlaender 
; 12a. EM 6216. PL. 2 
; 
t 


14a-d. Inscribed BF vases by Sophilos; ¢. 575-550. (a) Akrop. 587; GL i, pl. 26. (6) NM 15499; 
Karouzou, AM lii (1937), pl. 53. (c) NM 2035; Wolters, JdI xiii (1898), pl. 1. (d) NM 2035; CVA 
Athens 1. 3, pl. 1. (a-d) Beazley, Hesperia xiii (1944), 50 f., DABF, 17 ff. ABV, 39 f., 42. PL, 2 


15. Grave-monument of -linos, Attica; c. 575? AAG, 14 ff., figs. 30-32. SEG x. 450. MMNYC 10. 
New York, MM 24.97.87. 


16. Francois Vase, painted by Kleitias; c. 570. FR, pls. 1-3, 11-13. DABF, 26 ff. ABV, 76. Florence, 
Arch. Mus. 4209. 


* 17. Dedication of [Rh?Jonbos, Akropolis; c. 570-560. IG i?. 469. IIA 5, pl. 2. DAA 59. Payne and 
Young, Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis, 67, pl. 3. Akrop. Mus. 624. PL. 2 


18. Poros stele perhaps dedicated at the establishment of the Panathenaia in 566. IG i*. 463+475. 


DAA 326. Friedlaender 12 f. EM 6212+ 6225. PL. 3 
* 19. Grave-monument of Tettichos, Attica; c. 560 ? IG i?. 976. SEG x. 431. Friedlaender 135. Peek 
i. 1226. EM. PL. 3 
* 20. Grave-monument of Chairedemos, made by Phaidimos, Attica; c. 560-550. SEG iii. 55. AAG, 
43 ff., fig. 65. Friedlaender 62. MMNYC 14. Peek i. 159. New York, MM 16.174.6. PL. 3 


21. Bronze plaque recording a dedication on the Akropolis by the Treasurers; c. 550? IG i?. 393. 
Wilhelm, 23. Ferguson, Treasurers of Athens (1932), 6, n. 1; IZA 7, pl. 3. NM 6975. PL. 3 

* 22. Grave-monument of the children of Kylon, Attica; c. 550? IG i?. 1016. SEG x. 454. Peek i. 147. 
Liopesi (H. Ioannes). 

* 23. Grave-monument of a kore, made by Phaidimos, Attica; c. 550? Eichler, O.$h xvi (1913), 86 ff., 
fig. 55. IG i. 1012. Pezopoulos, AE 1937 (ii), 539 f., fig. 2. Friedlaender 68. SEG x. 451. Peek i. 155. 
NM 81. 

24. BF kantharos signed by Nearchos, Athens; c. 550. GL i. 71f., no. 611, pl. 36. DABF, 40 f. 
ABV, 82. Akrop. 611. NM. PL. 3 

* 25. Poros capital with a dedication by two of the Alkmeonidai, Akropolis; ¢. 550? IG i?. 472. DAA 317. 
SEG xiv. 13. EM 6222. PL. 3 
26. Fragment of a dedication from the Akropolis, inscribed boustrophedon and stoichedon; c. 5 50-540? 
IG i. 665. DAA 195. EM 6389+6454+ 6492. 
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27. Dedication on a fragmentary kouros by the deme of Sounion; c. 550? Stais, AE 1917, 202 f., 
fig. 14. IG i2. 830. Picard, RA ii (1940), 28, n. 3. SEG xvi. 18. NM. 

28. Fragment of a name-list from Athens; c. 550? Peck, AM Ixvii (1942), 13, pl. 8. EM 420. PL. 3 


* 29. Grave-monument of Phrasikleia, Attica; c. 540. JG i. 1014. Raubitschek, Bull. Bulgare xii (1938), 
148 f. Austin, Stoichedon Style (1938), 10 f. Friedlaender 80. Peek i. 68. Merenda (Panagia). PL. 3 


* 30. Marble capital with a dedication by an Alkmeonid at the Ptoion, Boiotia; c. 546-527. Bizard, 
BCH xliv (1920), 227 ff., figs. 1-3. IG i. 472. Friedlaender 167. Thebes Mus., 633-+633a- 


* 31. Grave-monument of Archias and sister, made by Phaidimos, Attica; ¢. 540. Pezopoulos, AE 
1937 (ii), 538 ff., fig. 1. SEG x. 452a. Peek, op. cit. 85 ff., pl. 3; Friedlaender 169. Peek i. 74. Liopesi 
Mus. PL. 4 


* 32. Grave-monument of a boy and girl, Attica; c. 540. IG i?. 981. AAG 64 ff., fig. 83. Friedlaender 
615; MMNYC 15. Peek i. 148. New York, MM 11. 185. PL. 4 


* 33. Graffito for the dedication of a Herm (?), from a well in the Agora; c. 550-525. Shear, Hesperia viii 
(1939), 258, no. 9, fig. 15. Agora Mus. Pp 12629. PL. 4 


34. Epitaph on the grave-stele of Antigenes, Attica; c. 510. AAG, 107 f., figs. 23, 104. MMNYC 20. 
New York, MM 15.167. PL. 4 


* 35. Herm inscribed with an epigram by Hipparchos, Attica; c. 520-514. IG i2. 837 add. Peek, AM Ixii 
(1937), 1 ff., pl. 1. ITA 11, pl. 5. SEG x. 345. Friedlaender 149. Koropi Mus. 


36. Fragmentary signature (?) of Eumares, from the Akropolis, c. 525 ? Raubitschek, O. Fh. xxxi (1938), 
Beibl. 23. DAA 108. Akrop. Mus. 6974. PL. 4 


* 37. Altar dedicated in the Pythion at Athens by Peisistratos son of Hippias; c. 520-510? IG i?. 761. 
IIA 11, pl. 5. Meritt, Hesperia viii (1939), 62 ff. DAA, 449 f. SEG x. 318. EM 6787. PL. 4 


* 38. Base for a tripod (?) dedicated at the Ptoion in Boiotia by Hipparchos; ¢. 520-514. Bizard, BCH 
xliv (1920), 237 ff., figs. 4-5. Meritt, op. cit. 64 f. Thebes Mus. 


* 39. Base for a dedication by Alkibiades the elder at Delphi; ¢. 525-500? Daux, BCH xlvi (1922), 
439 ff., figs. 1-5. IG i2. 272. Delphi Mus. 2152. 


* 40. Base for the grave-stele of Lampito, made by Endoios, Athens; c. 525-500. IG i?. 978. DAA 494. 
Friedlaender 75. Peek i. 286. EM. PL. 4 


* 41. Epitaph on the grave-stele of Lyseas, Attica; c. 510. IG i?. 1025. SEG iii. 61. Conze i. pl. 1. 
AAG, 103 ff. Peek i. 140. NM 30. 


42. Epitaph on the grave-stele of Aristion, made by Aristokles, Attica; c. 510. IG i?. 1024. Conzei. 2, 
pl. 2. AAG, 99 f. Friedlaender 164. NM 29. 


* 43. Epigram on the base of a bronze four-horse chariot dedicated by Athens for a victory in 506 over 
Boiotia and Chalkis; Akropolis; c. 506. IG i?. 394 u. DAA 168. Friedlaender 145. EM 6286. PL. 4 


44. Leges sacrae inscribed boustrophedon on two blocks (altars?) from the Eleusinion at Athens; ¢. 500— 
480. Jeffery, Hesperia xvii (1948), 86 ff., pls. 29-32. Agora Mus. PL. 4 
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EUBOIA 
aPy Se pF zyntkeOsi Kn AunvEcwmMP pa tue xyoP 
‘ABBR RFI-8@tKLOMROrPMe RPS TH OYOs-: 4 
2AB<K DER Be KYVMNxX, P Pe VOVY 2 
3A CMAC HO hWN+ RS Yor 3 
aA PAE H MN $ 4 
s A g 5 


FIG. 27. Euboia and Colonies 


Notes on letter-forms (C = Euboic Colonies, Chalkidic (pp. 241 ff.); CE = ibid., Chalkidic—Eretrian 
(PP. 235 ff.).) 

The curved a3, normal in Boiotian, occurs rarely in Euboic (Eretria 9). Inverted alpha appears 
once, probably in error (Eretria 22). 

yi, the earliest version, is used in the abecedaria from Marsiliana d’Albegna (CE 18) and Kyme 
(CE 2), and in the Eretrian legal text 9. It had evidently developed into y2 or y3 at Kyme before the 
end of the 7th c. (CE 19-21), and in Chalkidic at least by the middle of the 6th (7). Only y2 or 3 is 
attested in the Chalkidic colonies. By the sth c. one may find in Euboia ys (the Attic type; Chalkis), 
or (Ionic) y4 (Styra, 26), as well as the normal yz or 3. 

31 or 2 is the common form. It was used already in Kyme in the sity 7th c. (CE 2, CE 18), and is 
invariable in the inscriptions of Chalkis and her colonies. Eretria, on the other hand, shows 84 in the 
6th c. (10, 11, 24), or a compromise, 53 (9; cf. also Pithekoussai, CE 1). This may be due to the 
influence of Attica or the islands. In the 5th c. 84 occurs sometimes both at Chalkis and Eretria, 
doubtless by Attic influence; once possibly at Kyme (CE 14). 

At Kyme epsilon developed an exaggerated tilt forwards (£3) in the 6th c. and early 5th (CE 4, 7, 
8, 9, 11). 

The Re of vau follows that of epsilon: F1 until the middle of the 6th c. or later (Eretria 9 and 22), 
then F2 (Leontinoi(?), ¢. 525: C 2), finally F3 (Rhegion c. 467, C 8). F3 appears in the second half of 
the 6th c. in the rapid script of vase-painters, e.g. on the ‘Chalkidic’ vases 7. 

2, the normal archaic form, is still in use in the second half of the 6th c. (Chalkis 7; Leontinoi(?) 
C 2). It is open probably by the turn of the 6th and 5th c. (Kyme, CE 7; cf. also C 20), but the un- 
identified inscription C 22, which from its other letter-forms should not be earlier than the beginning 
of the 5th c., still shows closed heta. The form Fi appears in the Marsiliana d’Albegna abecedarium 
(CE 18), and also on an oinochoe from Eretria, here classed as Boiotian (p. 85). 4 occurs once in the 
sth c., in the script of Rhegion (C 8). 

An early example of 63 appears in Eretrian in the third quarter of the 6thc. (9); it is used also on the 
unidentified text C 22, in the early 5th c.; otherwise it appears to have replaced @1, 62 about the middle 
of the 5th c.; cf. Kyme (CE 12, 23); Rhegion (C 14). 61 and 2 still appear in the text ascribed to 
Himera and dated c. 450 or shortly after, which is in the Ionic script (C 19). 

Ar is the regular form: at Eretria (9), and especially at Zankle and Rhegion (C 5, 8, 11-13), it may 
be tilted, Az. The Ionic A3 occurs at Styra c. 475? (26), replacing earlier Ax (25). 

ur, developing to y3 in the late archaic period, is regular in Eretria and Kyme until the start of the 
sthc., when 4 replaces it. p11 is also doubtfully attested at Leontinoi (?) (C 2). All other examples of 


Chalkis and her colonies show p2 or 4: see pp. 81 f. 
The ‘red’ €2 or 3 is normal. xo occurs in the 5th c. (Eretria 15, 16) in two inscriptions which may be 
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in Attic. €1, apparently an elaborated form of =, appears in the place of xt in the early Etruscan abece- 
daria derived from Kyme; sce pp. 32, 236. The proper form of Ionic xi = first appears in 21, the 
gravestone of an Aiginetan in Eretria. 

San is never used as a living form in Euboic inscriptions, but it continues to appear by convention 
in the abecedaria derived from Kymean (CE 18-23) from the 7th to the sth c. 

Qoppa had disappeared by the time of the earliest Kymean coinage, in the early 5th c. (CE 10); 
the coins seem to show the earliest examples of its omission, for it was still used on the ‘Chalkidic’ 
vases (7) in the second half of the 6th c., at Leontinoi(?) (C2) c. 525, and in C 22 in the early 5th c. 

pl or 2 is normal everywhere in the archaic period; the earliest examples of p3 are on some of the 
‘Chalkidic’ vases (7). By the 5th c. p3 is normal, and examples of pr or 2 in Euboia are probably due to 
Attic influence (4, 5, 14, 16, 18, 20). 

a1 is the more common form, but o2 is used on rare occasions in the archaic period (e.g. on the 
‘Chalkidic’ vases 7, where it frequently sinks to an uncertain zigzag, and on certain of the abecedaria 
derived from Kyme, CE 19, 20). 02 appears in Eretria in the 5th c., perhaps from the islands (18, 19). 
At Rhegion (and Zankle) a rounded type 03 is used in the first half of the 5th c. (C 7, 8-10, 11, 12-14). 

v2 appears very early at Kyme in a graffito of the 7th c. (CE 3). 

Phi is normal except in Eretria 9, where it is 93. 

The ‘red’ form of chi is used, developing from x2 in the late archaic period to x3; the last form is 
regular in the 5th c. (Kyme CE 9, 12; Rhegion, C 8), and occurs (rarely) in the rapid script of the 
‘Chalkidic’ vases (7) in the second half of the 6th. 

Psi. The Ionic yz occurs on coins of Himera (C 17), perhaps through external influence; see p. 246. 

Punctuation. P1 is used in Eretria (9, 20; 6th and 5th c.) and Kyme (CE 13; sthc.); P2 in Pithe- 
koussai (CE 1; c. 700?), in Eretria (9; 15, 5th c.) and Leontinoi(?) (C 2; c. 525). 

Direction of script. The very early graffito CE 1 is written in three lines consistently retrograde 
(pp. 45, 235 f.). It is to be noted further that, although only the two earliest abecedaria are retrograde 
(i.e. those from Marsiliana d’Albegna and Kyme, CE 18 and 2, perhaps of the first quarter of the 7th c.), 
the convention of the retrograde start apparently remained strong in Euboic for some time; cf. 6, 22, 
9, 10; CE 2, 3. The boustrophedon system in formal inscriptions seems to have lasted until the end of 
the 6th c. (cf. 2, C 5, CE 9); the brief inscription on the impression from the scaraboid seal 24 is the 
first example of two lines running from left to right. The stoichedon style is used in CE 9, and in the 
sth c. inscriptions 5 and 15, which may be in the Attic alphabet; also on the Eretrian base at Olympia 
(19), ¢. 480?, and possibly on the early 5th-c. gravestone from Styra (25). Among the leaden plaques 
from the latter place (26), four of the total number of names (over 400) are written retrograde, perhaps 
by left-handed writers (p. 47). 


The island of Euboia is in effect a long slab of the eastern mainland, split off from it 
by wedges of sea driven in from the north-west and south-east. Her northern end reaches 
up to Thessaly, her southern ranges along the coast of Attica; in the centre, Euboian 
Chalkis faces directly on to Boiotian territory, with only the narrow channel of the 
Euripos between. 

The early history of the island was centred mainly on the commercial enterprise and 
rivalry of her two chief states, Chalkis and Eretria. From their respective positions, the 
mainland interests of Chalkis lay naturally with Boiotia and Thessaly, while Eretria 
turned rather to her neighbours Attica, Oropos (where the dialect was similar to the 
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Eretrian, both places having the habit of rhotacism),! 
Aegean. Andros, Tenos, Keos, and others not named 
included in her thalassocracy (Strabo 448). 


The dialect of Euboia was in the main Ionic, with a small admixture of elements from 
Attic and probably also from Boiotian.? Her archaic script is linked in a general way 
with that of her continental neighbours Attica, Boiotia, and Opountian Lokris, in their 
common form of lambda. But it is distinguished from that of Attica, in that it uses 
the ‘red’ forms of xi and chi, forms common also to Boiotian and Opountian Lokrian. 
Indeed, as far as Chalkis is concerned, her surviving inscriptions, with those of her 
Sicilian colonies, are remarkably like the Boiotian and Opountian Lokrian, except for 
the peculiar Boiotian ‘crooked’ alpha; all use the vau and tilted delta 1-3. But the 
surviving archaic inscriptions of Eretria differ (a) in using the rare five-stroked mu, and 
(5) in occasionally using a delta like the Attic, instead of the normal tilted form. The 
archaic inscriptions of Pithekoussai and of Kyme in Italy, which were joint foundations 
of Chalkis and Eretria, show the same form of mu, sometimes with delta 2-3. The 
existing inscriptions from Chalkis herself and her Sicilian colonies do not appear to be 
earlier than the last quarter of the sixth century; and in the fifth century Eretria also (under 
Attic influence?) and Kyme were using the normal mu 2, 4. It is therefore unsafe to con- 
clude definitely that Chalkis’ archaic alphabet did differ in this respect from the Eretrian, 
until we have more early material from Chalkis herself. Nevertheless, I think it possible that 
the five-stroked mu did not in fact achieve a place in the archaic script of Chalkis, for the 
following reasons. Firstly, the inscribed ‘Chalkidic’ vases (7), which are dated from c. 550 
onwards through the second half of the sixth century (p. 83), are unanimous in showing 
the ordinary four-stroked mu. Their combination of Ionic dialect with a ‘red’ alphabet 
using vau and lambda 1-2 means that they must have been inscribed by Euboians, whether 
in Euboia or the West, and, since Eretria and Kyme certainly used the five-stroked mu 
at this time, a Chalkidic source seems to be the only obvious alternative. A graffito ona 
sixth-century vase from Olympia (6) shows the same alphabet, and the Ionic dialect; again, 
therefore, this inscription must be Euboic, but not from Eretria. Secondly, one might 
expect that the earliest surviving inscriptions of Chalkis’ colonies in Sicily would show 
examples of the five-stroked mu if the mother-state used it. As it is, the only possible 
examples of five-stroked mu occur in the boustrophedon script on the plaques from Monte 
San Mauro (Chalkidic colonies 2), that is, in copies drawn from badly damaged bronze 
fragments, which show, apparently indiscriminately, both five- and four-stroked mu; they 
are discussed below, p. 242. The only other boustrophedon fragment (Chalkidic colonies, 
5, p. 243; Zankle), which may be in the last years of the sixth century or c. 500, shows the 
four-stroked type. 

In the following discussion, therefore, I have provisionally attributed the ‘Chalkidic’ 
vases to Chalkis,3 and to Eretria such inscriptions from other provenances as appear in 
general to be Euboic, and in particular to show five-stroked mu. 

* Buck, 57, 143. 23; Naxos 10). : ; 

2 Buck, 143, 192. Vau, normal in Boiotia, was used 3 For recent studies which renew the claims of her 
also in Euboic, but was very rare in the Ionic of Athens _ colony Rhegion, see p. 244, n. 3. 
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When we come to c 
alphabet, the lambda and m 
yet, at least) only in the sout 
attested at Dreros, Eltynia, P 
in Euboic is particularly like Cretan, but the 


Crete’s Doric neighbour to the east (p. 346). “At 
be an arbitrary way of describing Eretrian, but it would be a plausible one. Since the 


people of Chalkis and Eretria were active seafarers from an early period, and must have 
been as familiar as any with the trade-routes of the southern and south-eastern Aegean, 
some of them (Eretrians?) may well have brought an early version of the alphabet thence 
to Euboia at some time before the close of the eighth century. Chalkis may originally have 
used the same letter-forms as Eretria; or (as I should prefer to think) she may have done 
as Thera apparently did (p. 15) and received (whether from Eretria, or herself inde- 
pendently from the south-eastern Aegean) a mu which altered in the transmission from 
five to four strokes, and a variant delta 1-3. This hypothesis would have at least the merit 
of providing an explanation of the source of the Boiotian alphabet; for Boiotia was literate 
at a surprisingly early period (pp. go f.), and shows these forms from the beginning. 
The Boiotian script differs in several points from its neighbours in Attica, Phokis, and 
Thessaly; but, as was said above, it agrees well with Euboic in all things except the 
Eretrian five-stroked mu. On general grounds also, both geographical and historical, 
Chalkis seems a likely source to have introduced the alphabet to Boiotia; they were close 
neighbours, and allies against Athens in the sixth century. 

The Eretrian version of the Euboic alphabet was already in use at Pithekoussai and 
Kyme, and among Kyme’s non-Greek neighbours, in the first half of the seventh century, 
perhaps even before 700 (pp. 235 f.); but no surviving inscriptions from Euboia herself 
are as early. There are no epigraphic records from the protracted struggles of the Lelan- 
tine War; the only inscription which is certainly as early as the seventh century is that on 
a small aryballos attributed to Eretria (22). The literary tradition records, however, that 
in the precinct of Artemis at Amarynthos near Eretria there was a stele which preserved 
a military compact between Chalkis and Eretria during that war, of which an actual 
phrase is apparently quoted: pt) xp7jo8ai THAEBOAoIs.! Another stele recorded the arrange- 
ments for the troutrn held at the festival of Artemis, which must have rivalled in its magni- 
ficence the Athenian Panathenaia: tpioyiAlois pév StrAitais, E€oKociois 8’ itrmevov, 
E€tkovta 8 Gppaoi troieiv thy troptv.? The date of this stele is unknown except that it 
must surely be referred to Eretria’s days of prosperity before the arrival of the Persian 
forces in 490. 


CHALKIS 
The coins of Chalkis (1), which bear the legend XaA (occasionally from right to left; 
XI or 2) have been dated in the period c. 511-445. One very rare issue, inscribed XoAk 


7 seria aa cf. A. R. Burn, JHS xlix (1929), 33 dische Vasen i (1927), 43. An earlier date was indicated 
and eae —_ ee xlii (1947), 114, 118. by B ii. 1. 663 ff. (middle of the 6th c.), though left 
bo, loc. cit.; Lorimer, op. cit. 118. indeterminate by Head, HN? f. 
3 Regling ap. IG xii. 9, p. 172,11; cf. Rumpf, Chalki- ot ae 
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and dated in the first half of the fifth century, has been assigned not to Euboic Chalkis 
but to the Chalkidike. The identification is of some importance, for, if the coin belonged 
to the Chalkidike, it would mean that the federation called ol XoAxibijs already existed at 
this early period. The lettering 1s correct for Euboia; what scripts the colonists and local 
peoples of the Chalkidike used before the mid-fifth century is discussed below (pp. 363 f.). 
There is no good evidence as yet for the Euboic script in those parts, and it seems safer 
therefore to follow Gaebler in assigning this issue to Chalkis in Euboia.' The earliest of 
the few known inscriptions from Chalkis is a prism-shaped stele found near the spring 
Arethousa, with a cutting for some lost object on top, and the dedication inscribed 
boustrophedon: Eugéyos aved[é]|kev (2). The forms of epsilon, nu, upsilon, suggest the late 
archaic period, perhaps c. 500. Three others belong probably to the first half of the fifth 
century: a grave-stele inscribed Erxu8ei8és (3), a base bearing a metrical dedication, 
apparently from a precinct of Paieon (4), and a lost stele showing part of a list of names 
(5). It may be noted that 4 uses the Attic gamma, according to the copy, and 5 the Attic 
delta also. An Athenian settlement had been established in Chalkidic territory since the 
defeat of Chalkis and Boiotia in 506 (Hdt. v. 77), and probably this new element in- 
fluenced the local script; Attic letters occur also in Eretrian inscriptions of the fifth 
century (p. 86). 

As was said above (p. 81), the class of black-figure vases called ‘Chalkidic’ (7) is in- 
cluded here because, while their combination of Euboic letters (delta, vau, lambda, xi, chi) 
with the Ionic dialect (e.g. Avriés, Ofomiés, Agévane) indicates that they must have been made 
either in Euboia or in one of her colonies, their script never shows the typical mu of sixth- 
century Eretrian;? and for the same reason the graffito DépoviSés p’ aveOéKev on a vase (6) 
from Olympia (which from its description appears to be a Late Corinthian aryballos or 
alabastron, and which has been placed by Roehl among his Attic inscriptions) is here 
attributed to Chalkis; for the use of tilted 51 shows that it should not be Attic. The 
western colonies of Chalkis—Rhegion, Zankle, Leontinoi, Katane, and Naxos—all appear 
to have used the same alphabet, though for Naxos the evidence is extremely slight 
(pp. 241, 247). For northern colonies in the Chalkidike it is equally tenuous; they have 
shown as yet no positive trace of any Euboic alphabet, nor (except for Skione) of any 
script other than the Ionic (presumably taken from one or other of the many Ionic colonies 
in the area? cf. further pp. 363 f.). 


ERETRIA 


The earliest inscription which can be tentatively ascribed to Eretria is that painted on an 
aryballos of Early Protocorinthian style (provenance unknown) in Boston (22): Tupos 


1 See Gaebler, Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik xxxv 
(1925), 193 ff.; D. M. Robinson, Olynthus ix. 292 ff.; 
Gomme, Commentary on Thucydides i. 203 ff. Bradeen 
(AJP xxiii (1952), 363 f.) and Raymond (Studies .. . 
D. M. Robinson, ii (1953), 197 ff.) support the view that 
the-coin-was minted in the Chalkidike, as does Head, 
HN?, 208. 

2 The script of the vases is ably discussed and the 
inscriptions reproduced by Rumpf, op. cit. 40 ff.; he 


does not discuss in particular the difference of the mu, 
but makes an excellent case on other grounds for 
ascribing the vases to Chalkis. He dates them in the 
period c. 550-510 (138 ff.). The alternative attribution 
of the vases to a group of potters of Chalkidic stock in 
Agylla (Caere) leaves the Chalkidic character of the 
inscriptions undisputed: H. R. W. Smith, The Origin 
of Chalcidian Ware (1932), 85 ff., esp. 124 f. See also 
p. 81, n. 3 above, and Addenda. 
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w’ eroiéoev Ayacoraéfo. It is generally agreed to be unlike true Corinthian in both clay and 
technique,! and the alphabet has been identified as Euboic.’ The letter-forms may be 
compared with those of 9 below, particularly gamma, vau, and mu. The date is uncertain, 
for a copy need not of necessity fall within the same period as would the original (i.e. 
c. 700 or very little later); nor does the lettering suggest so early a date, even if full allow- 
ance is made for the skilled hand of the potter. It might have been executed as late as the 
second half of the seventh century, on the analogy of such Attic potters’ inscriptions as 
Attica 5, 6; but this would mean that the ovoid shape of aryballos persisted very late in 
Eretria. A painted vase-inscription which is certainly Eretrian is the brief ea on an 
amphora from the necropolis, dated in the last quarter of the seventh century or possibly 
after 600 (8). 

The most interesting inscriptions from Euboia are the three legal texts on two adjoining 
stone blocks (both broken in half) which, with a much smaller inscribed fragment, were 
rebuilt into a city gate in the later system of walls at Eretria (9).3 The original structure 
was itself presumably a wall of some kind on which these and, doubtless, other like texts 
were cut. As far as can be judged none of these particular texts extended beyond the two 
blocks unless we conclude the opening of the first (Ar) to be too abrupt, and infer that it 
continues from a lost block above. It deals with the payment of fines in ‘approved moneys’ 
(xpuata Soxipa),* a statement of particular interest in view of the early date of the in- 
scription. Epsilon has only a very small tail, sometimes none at all, and the one theta is 
dotted; but apart from that it shows the archaic forms of tailed ur and x1, and phi also 
(93) is in the early tailed form, though actually the vertical stroke has not been carried 
through the circle. The earliest inscribed coinage of Eretria, generally dated c. 511, bears 
her initial, with tailed «3; but even so, the inscription 9 can hardly be as late as this, 
unless in all other details Eretrian masons were very much more conservative than their 
Attic counterparts; we may suggest a date c. 550-525, and the xptjyata referred to may 
then be the Attic, or whatever heraldically stamped coinage the Eretrians used before 
Eretria issued the series stamped with the city’s initial. 

The second text (Az), cut beneath Ar in smaller letters, begins with the name of the 
&pxoov then in office: Errt Todo apy[ovtos---]. The letter-forms are similar except that the 
punctuation is 2, not 1 as in Ar, and a cutting-compass is used. Part of the text is lost 
in the later recutting, but the end is clear: that, if the wrongdoer does not pay, the &pxoi 
are to inflict punishment according to the laws (aqr6 én Tv), under penalty themselves of 
paying the same fine if they fail to do so. 

The third text (B) was cut in more careless letters down the sides of the two 


1 Johansen, Les Vases sicyoniens (1923), 171. Board- 
man notes that Protocorinthian ware was much imitated 
at Eretria (BSA xlvii (1952), 12). 

2 Buck, 192. The inverted alphas are odd, and I can 
only suggest that the aryballos may have been upside 
down on the wheel when the potter painted in both the 
bands and the inscription, and so confused the execu- 
tion of the letters. 

3 Cf. Papabasileiou, AE 1913, 210 ff. I have not 
included here the small fragment (JG xii. 9. 1275), 


which is apparently of later date (first half of the sthc. ?) 
and uncertain content. 

+ Volkmann points out (Hermes Ixxiv (1939), 99 ff.) 
that this is the first attested usage of the word xprwata 
as meaning ‘money’, and cites various passages to 
illustrate the use of 5ékipos = ‘approved’, of which 
the most famous is that in Ps.-Aristotle, Oec. ii. 2: 
‘Itrlas . . . TO Te vouiocpa TO Sv ABnvalois &bdxipov 
ttro{noe (KTA). 
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blocks when they were already in position one above the other; for the mason had to 
avoid two unsatisfactory places on the surface of the sides, and the continual ‘inver- 
sion’ of the letters suggests that he fell into difficulties in cutting his lines vertically 
downwards. The text apparently concerns payment in connexion with shipping and 
harbourage. 

The remaining archaic inscriptions from Eretria are considerably shorter. The rim of 
a clay pithos (?) bearing a dedication to Herakles (incised before firing) was found in some 
filling within the temple of Apollo Daphnephoros (10). It reads from right to left: 
[- - -]5pos TO FépoxAei Troifléoas avebéxev ?]. The connexion, if any, of a precinct of 
Herakles with Apollo’s temple is uncertain; the temple was apparently begun c. 550." 
The inscription may be of about this date, or even a little earlier, for heta is still the closed 
form; the cult of Herakles at Eretria is attested again in the first half of the fifth century (?) 
by a bronze lebes, a prize from Herakles’ games: EpetpiaQev afAov : trap’ FépaxAeos (16). 
A scaraboid chalcedony seal reading Xap1|éyo (24) shows the characteristics of Eretrian, 
not later than of the third quarter of the sixth century. A poros stele (11), found in a 
necropolis to the west of Eretria, and inscribed boustrophedon [- - -] tobe : o& ua | tTeTUKTOU, 
is probably to be dated not earlier than the late archaic period, c. 525-500, by the more 
developed, tailless forms of y3 and v2. 

Here should be mentioned an oinochoe in Bonn, which came from Eretria, and has 
been dated about the middle of the sixth century. If the inscription incised on the handle 
is indeed Eretrian, it shows that four-stroked mu could on occasion be used there also. 
Certain minor points incline me to think, however, that it may rather be Boiotian (see 
Boiotia 22); the unusual forms of heta and pi are found in Boiotian (though this may be 
only coincidence), and the inscription appears to read: Féurtpitov T{o}td105dpo0: “One- 
sixth of a chous: property of Ptoiodoros.’ Tto168cpos is well-attested for Boiotia, with its 
famous precinct of the Ptoian Apollo, but not for Euboia; and nothing else seems to make 
sense of the letters 1.1.1.5.p.3 

I do not think that the inscriptions on a plain amphora (6th c.?) from Eretria are 
Eretrian either: KaAAi[.Jvd1)s KoAa and K[. . . .JeAeia K[a]Ac. The dialect is not Euboic 
Ionic, but could, like the script, be Boiotian or from Opountian Lokris. I have, therefore, 
assigned the writer tentatively to Boiotia (23), although the vase itself appears to be 
Eretrian in fabric. 

In the first half of the fifth century a standardizing influence, which is probably that of 
the Attic alphabet, appears in Eretrian (as in Chalkidic), and the five-stroked mu dis- 
appears; cf. the gravestone of Menephron (13), which probably belongs to the first years 


1 Robertson?, 325. suggested to me by letter that the name should be rather 


2 Neugebauer (RM xxxviii-ix (1923-4), 405) places 
the lebes itself within his ‘ripe archaic’ period, but does 
not suggest an absolute date. I infer that the inscription 
is not earlier than the sth c. from the open heta and up- 
right nu. 

3 Rehm, describing this graffito(CVA Bonn i (1938), 
47), thought that the two dots following ™ and T 
were both casual, and left the translation after Fepitprtov 
undecided. I had read it as Moto1obépo, until Dr. Tod 


Titw1d8ap0s, possibly misspelt M{o}to1o5opos: ‘The 
cult of the hero Titd10s, later fused with Apollo, was 
very popular in Boeotia and gave rise to a number of 
personal names in tw1—, but in Euboea (to judge by 
the Index of JG xii. 9) the sole example is Ttofov, 
which occurs once.’ See also Jacobsthal, 7H'S lix (1939), 
151, where the jug is called Boiotian without comment, 
and ItwoSapov is read. 
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of the century.! A small fragment (18), in neat lettering of about 500-475, shows the 
‘red’ chi still; it is sad that so little survives, for it seems to have been part of a military 
epitaph in verse: [- - -Joroa{- - -|- - -Jou exei[- - -|- - - ? pap]vapevo[- - -|- - -Jaroxpes 
Fe: g[- - -]. The following inscriptions are in lettering indistinguishable from Attic: 17 
(grave-monument of Pleistias, who was born in Sparta, grew up in Athens, and died in 
Eretria; the first quarter of the fifth century?): 14 (gravestone of Philon, shipwrecked 
off the Euboic coast: c. 500-480 ?): 20 (from Aulon near Eretria: the top of an altar or 
table, dedicated by Chairigenes and his daughter Eudeine, probably near the middle of 
the fifth century). A proxeny-decree of the first quarter of the fifth century (15) might 
equally well be in Attic or Eretrian: the xi xo suggests Attic, but the closed heta would 
be abnormal in Attic, perhaps slightly less so in Eretrian, at this date. The base for a 
bronze bull (19) dedicated by the Eretrians at Olympia (c. 480?) shows the Ionic lambda 
(A3). The latter occurs on another inscription of about this period found at Eretria, the 
gravestone of Mnesitheos of Aigina (21), which also shows the Ionic form of xi; and 
Ionic /ambda is used also in Styra at this time (26). 

Eretria appears to have adopted the full Ionic alphabet by 446/5; for it is used in the 
Athenian copy of her treaty with Athens in that year,? and it was certainly not normal then 
in Athens. The Ionic alphabet also occurs on the gravestones IG xii. 9. 300, 465, JG xii, 
suppl., 579, 580, all apparently earlier than the fourth century; and it is used in two curses 
against a man named Daiton, scratched on kantharoi which were buried in a grave at 
Chalkis; the vases themselves are, as far as I know, unillustrated, and the graffiti might 
equally well be of the late fifth or the early fourth century.3 


SOUTHERN EUBOIA 


A certain number of minor inscriptions have been found at various sites south-east of 
Eretria. At Styra a grave-stele was discovered of the solid, archaic type sometimes de- 
scribed as a ‘cippus’, inscribed in letters of the late archaic period Avo1x|pateos (25). The 
Euboic lambda may be noted, for it is no longer used in the next series from Styra, the 
famous set of small leaden labels (26), each bearing a man’s name scratched on it (some- 
times above another half-obliterated name or on the reverse side of the label). They were 
apparently all found in a clay vase beside a square monument of some kind,‘ and their 
purpose is unknown. Though the lettering varies from one to another in its general 
appearance (presumably according to the handwriting of different individuals), they all 
show open heta, crossed theta, Ionic lambda, four-stroked mu, no goppa, tailed rho, three- 
stroked sigma, and ‘red’ xi and chi (except for one ‘blue’ chi, IG xii. 9. 56, no. 96, Exe- 
Kparés). The change of lambda to the Ionic form has its parallel at Eretria in the first 
half of the fifth century (19, 21); the labels may be dated tentatively c. 475. 


1 The 6th-c. gravestone of the Athenian Chairion in 3 IG xii. 9. 1166-7. 


Eretria (/G xii. 9. 296) is in Attic script: Xaipiév | Adé- 4 Cf. IG xii. 9. 56: ‘prope monumentum quadratum 

vaios | EvtratpiSév | evade xei|ta(1). Cf. Raubitschek, [tetpaywvixév ti pvtipetov] (fortasse aram), ut recte 

O.gh. xxxi (1939), Beibl. 46. Koerte interpretabatur, cum priores de sepulchro 
2 IG i+. 17; cf. Schweigert, Hesperia vi (1937), 317 ff., | cogitaverint.’ 

no. I. 
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Two fragmentary dedications have been found at Platanistos. One (27) is too battered 
to show anything except that it bore a two-line dedication ([- - -]w’ eotéo[ev?- - -]) fol- 
lowed by a signature ([- - - epya]oato); the tailed epsilon was still in use, according to 
Lolling’s copy, but not according to Ziebarth’s, made for IG xii. 9. 42 (which gives three 
versions in all). If we accept Ziebarth’s, the date may be anywhere in the first half of the 
fifth century. The second (28) is from a dedication to Aphrodite, and shows the Attic xo 
for xt, with Euboic 81 and tailed p3. 28 was, according to copies, inscribed stoichedon; 
the dedication of 27 may have been also stoichedon. 

Karystos is represented by four small leaden strips bearing two names, [A]piooopevés 
and 26o1kAés, which encircled a small stone column from a grave (30), and by the legend 
on her coinage (29), which began in the last years of the sixth century: Kapvotio[v], with 
p3, v2. Lastly, from Zarax there is a rough stele (31), clumsily inscribed with a list of four 
names from right to left, probably of the last years of the sixth or the early fifth century. 


SELECT CATALOGUE 
CHALKIS 


1. Series of coins inscribed XaA, dated from c. 511 onwards. B ii. 1. 670 ff., pl. 31. HN?, 357 f. Gaebler, 
Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik xxxv (1925), 193 ff. Rumpf, Chalkidische Vasen i (1927), 41, 43- 


2. Black stone stele, prism-shaped, found near the Arethousa, bearing a dedication by Euphemos, 
c. 500? SGDI 5262 (a). Roehl, 77. 11. IG xii. 9. 922. Chalkis Mus. PL. 5 


3. Grave-stele of Epikydeides; c. 500-450? JG xii, suppl. 656. Chalkis Mus. PL. 5 
4. Base for a dedication to Paieon by Hagesippos; c. 500-450? IG xii, suppl. 675 and p. 218. Politika. 


5. Part of a list of names (script possibly Attic?); c. 500-450. IGA 375. Roberts i. 172. Roehl}, 78. 3. 
IG xii. 9. 923. Chalkis Mus. 

Inscriptions attributed to Chalkis ; , 

6. Dedication by Semonides inscribed on a small Corinthian alabastron found at Olympia; c. 550? 
IGA t. OL. iv. 201 and v. 262. Roehl, 70. 5. Olympia Mus. 355. PL..5 


510. Roberts i. 188-94. SGDI 5293-5300. Kretschmer, 


7. Names painted on ‘Chalkidic’ vases; ¢. 550— Gee 


Griechische Vaseninschriften, 63 ff. Rumpf, op. cit. 40 ff. 


ERETRIA 


8. Painted inscription on a grave-amphora from Eretria; c. 625 (or later). Boardman, BSA xlvii 


(1952), 21, 26 f., figs. 20, 21¢, pl. 5. NM 12128. eer mn 
P ent of fines in money, (B) shipping, inscribed on two blocks 
ie ene Luereeper one ie 1273-4. DGE 800. Ziebarth, Beitrage x. Geschichte d. Seeraubs 


ie i , 99 ff. JG xii, suppl., p. 204. Eretria 
u. Seehandels (1929), Anhang ii. Volkmann, Hermes Ixxiv (1939), 99 a 


Mus. 
ing- ial in the 
icated by —dros to Herakles, from filling-material in t' 
10. F t of a clay vase made and dedicate he 
temple of Apollo papeneghaice at Eretria; c. 550? Kourouniotes, AE 1911, 34f,, fig. 25. ee! 7 
P. 851. IG xii. g. 257. Eretria Mus. 


ee ge eS 
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* 11. Part of a grave-stele from a necropolis west of Eretria; c. 525-500? Kourouniotes, op. cit. 37, 
fig. 31. SGDI iv. p. 852, n. 4. JG xii. 9. 288. Peek i. 60. Eretria Mus. PL. 5 


12. Two fragments of a skyphos from the temple of Apollo Daphnephoros at Eretria, with remains 
of a graffito; 6th c. Konstantinou, PAF 1952 (1955), 163, fig. 11. Eretria Mus. 


13. Grave-stele of Menephron from Eretria; ¢. 500-480? Kourouniotes, op. cit. 37 f., fig. 32. SGDI 
iv. 852, n. 5. IG xii. 9. 297. Eretria Mus. 400. PL. 6 
* 14. Grave-stele of Philon, from Eretria (Attic alphabet); c. 500-480? SGDI 5302. Roehl}, 75. 1. 
IG xii. 9. 287. DGE 801. Friedlaender 79. Peek i. 320. Eretria Mus. 
15. Part of a proxeny-decree from Eretria (Attic alphabet ?); c. 500-475. Peek, AM lix (1934), 73 ff., 
Beil. v. 3-4. Wallace, Hesperia v (1936), 273 ff. JG xii, suppl. 549. Eretria Mus. 
16. Bronze lebes, inscribed en pointillé on lip as a prize from Herakles’ games at Eretria; c. 500-475? 
IG. xii. 9. 272. Neugebauer, RM xxxviii-ix (1923-4), 405. NM 7922. 
* 17. Grave-pillar of Pleistias, from Eretria; c. 500-475? Roehl?, 75. 3. IG xii. 9. 286. Volkmann, Klio 
xxxi (1938), 244 f. IG xii, suppl., p. 186. Friedlaender 77. Peek i. 862. Eretria Mus. PL. 6 
* 18. Fragment of a military epitaph from Eretria; c. 500-480? Roehl}, 76. 8. IG xii. 9. 255. Eretria 
Mus. 299. 


19. Base for a bronze bull, made by Philesios and dedicated by the Eretrians at Olympia; c. 480? 
IGA 373. Roberts i. 170. OL. v. 248. SGDI 5305. Roehl, 76. 7. DGE 802. Olympia Mus. 118. PL. 6 


* 20. Top of an altar(?) dedicated by Chairigenes and his daughter Eudeine, from Aulon near Eretria 
(Attic alphabet ?); c. 450? SGDI 5303. Roehl}, 75. 4. IG xii. 9. 124. Friedlaender 20. Prinakion. 


* 21. Gravestone of Mnesitheos, an Aiginetan, from Eretria; ¢. 450? SGDI 5304. Roehl}, 76. 6. IG xii. 
9. 285. IG xii, suppl., p. 186. Friedlaender 140. Peek i. 1210. Eretria Mus. 


Inscriptions attributed to Eretria 


22. Imitation of a PC aryballos, by Pyrrhos son of Agasileos; c. 650? SGDI 5292. Johansen, Les 
Vases sicyoniens, 171. Hoppin, Handbook of Greek BF Vases (1924), 1. Buck, 192, no. 9. Lejeune, 


REA xlvii (1945), 103. Boston, MFA 98. goo. PL. 6 
23. Euboic name Demotheres on a bronze lebes from Thebes; see Boiotia 5, pp. g1 f. PL. 7 
24. Scaraboid chalcedony seal; c. 550-525? Wilhelm, 4. Richter, MMNYC Engraved Gems (1956), 
no. 32, pl. 5. New York, MM 42.11.14. PL. 6 


SOUTHERN EUBOIA 
25. Gravestone of Lysikrates, from Styra; c. 500? SGDI 5347. Roehl}, 76. 9. IG xii. 9. 67. Private 
coll. ? 


26. Collection of small leaden strips from Styra, bearing a personal name on one or both sides; ¢. 475? 


IGA 372. Roberts i. 169. SGDI 5345. Roehl;, 76 f. 8. IG xii. 9. 56. DGE 813. NM 9328, Berlin 
Mus., Louvre, Basel Mus. PL. 6 


27. Part of a base from Platanistos, bearing a dedication and sculptor’s signature; c. 500-450? IGA 
371. Roberts i. 168. IG xii. 9. 42. Platanistos. 
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* 28. Part of a block from Platanistos, bearing the remai f icati i 4 
Sicishire Cust Ie Tosa rie ade mains of a dedication to Aphrodite, and a sculptor’s 


29. Coinage inscribed Kapyotio[v], from Karystos; late 6th c. onwards. HN? 


30. Small column found in a grave at Karystos, 
names [A]ristomenes and Sosikles; sth c. IGA 6. 


, 356. Bii. 1, 691 ff, pl. 32. 


the top encircled with leaden strips, including the 
IG xii. 9. 41. Lost? 


31. Marble block from Zarax, bearing a list of names inscribed from right to left; late 6th-early 5th c. 


IG xii. 9. 75, pl. 1. Arvanitopoullos, Epigraphike i. 74, fig. 36. Chalkis Mus. 


BOIOTIA 
oBySecrznrOrnrrAuvéEowMP potugyxyoP 
tABF DER I-B@IiKLMYMXOP-PRETHKOY &- 3 4 
2QRBRDREFE B® K MNY PF OPS Vov a 
3 A, RC HO MN+ 7 R Y ov 3 
4A E R Y v 4 
sA F Y 5 


FIG. 28. Boiotia 


Notes on letter-forms 


The curved or crooked a1-2 is characteristic of Boiotian at all periods. 

The tailed e2 still occurs in the first half of the 5th c. (17). A special letter ¢5, apparently a hybrid 
form between E and |, is attested at Thespiai c. 424 (19a) for the close sound (approaching 1) of € 
before a vowel (Buck, 18 and 22). 

For 3 (ds, sd) & (medial 85) was used in Boiotian; cf. 1 and 17; Buck, 71. The normal 3 was in use 
by c. 424 (19-0). 

Fr occurs only in 2 and 22 (the latter not certainly Boiotian). 2 was still in use late in the 6th c. 
(13 and JG vii. 2455 = Neugebauer, Kat. Bronz. Berlin i (1931), no. 206, pl. 35). 3 was in use by 
¢. 475-450 (17). see ; ; 

1 shows unexpectedly the late type 63; perhaps the cross was omitted in error. Otherwise 01-2 is 
used as late as c. 470 (16), though 63 is found already c. 500 (15). The form in 11 is clearly an error. 

Isosceles 2 is rare, but occurs on one of the early lebetes from the Athenian Acropolis (34), and in 
the inscription of Dermys and Kittylos from Tanagra (8). 

1 occurs only in 1; otherwise €2 is normal. €3 is not common, but may be found sometimes (e.g. 
IG vii. 3435 = Roehl}, 83. 8, Ev§1610). 

The curved or crooked forms 1-2 are normal in the 7th and 6th c.; thereafter13 becomes regularly 
used. 

The coins of Koroneia, if they are correctly dated, give a rough date for the disappearance of goppa. 
It is used on the issues whose lower date is 480, but not on those which begin c. 456 (HN?, 345). ; 

The tailed p3-4 is normal throughout the 5th c. and in the last quarter of the 6th (12-15). Earlier 

A on form is the tailless 1-2. 
ee és fat athe early inscriptions; 92, ae ecm sporadically before c. 550 (2), appears to 
e during the second half of the c. 
sa sepa always as a tail of some kind; the late archaic type v2, so common elsewhere, 
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is not common in Boiotian inscriptions. The early form v1 persists into the second quarter of the 5th c. 
(17); v3-4 are used in the casualty-lists 19a—b, c. 424; u2 is found occasionally, especially in graffiti 
(e.g. on a kantharos, Stavropoullos, AF 1896, 244, pl.). 

Psi and omega occur in two abecedaria of the last quarter of the 5th c., in shapes only half-understood 
(20); but they were not used in ordinary inscriptions until the 4th c. 

Punctuation is rare in Boiotian inscriptions. Pr occurs in 10 (c. §50-525?), P2 in 17 (c. 475-4502). 
The earliest example of stoichedon script seems to be 14 (c. 510-500). 


At the narrowest point of the Euripos the distance is only 65 metres from Chalkis across 
to Boiotia. Even Hesiod, with his hatred of all seafaring, went to Chalkis to compete at 
the funeral games of Amphidamas (p. 91); and the trading connexion of Chalkis with 
Thebes was strong in the sixth century, at least until their joint defeat by Athens in 506. 
But the greatest proof of intimacy lies in their scripts; for it is, I think, almost certain that 
Boiotia received her alphabet from Chalkis. The similarity between the two scripts is 
closer than that between Attic and Boiotian, in their mutual use of ‘tilted’ delta 51-2 (as 
against Attic A) and the ‘red’ xi and chi. It is true that Boiotian inscriptions show no sign 
of the five-stroked mu of Euboia, but this form has not yet been attested in early Chalkidic 
either, though it was certainly used in the script of Eretria and the joint Eretrian and 
Chalkidic colonies of Pithekoussai and Kyme (pp. 81 f.). 

The extant epigraphic material from all the cities of Boiotia is overwhelming, and much 
of it is perforce omitted here. I have concentrated mainly on the inscriptions of the 
seventh and sixth centuries, confining my selection thereafter to a very few examples to 
indicate the general lines of development after the end of the sixth century. There is no 
essential difference, as far as I can see, between the scripts of the various cities, and there- 
fore they are all discussed together here, such minor variations as may appear being shown 
in the notes on letter-forms above. Because of this necessary compression, the three 
largest sources of Boiotian inscriptions c. 510-400 are barely touched on here. These are 
(a) the innumerable grave-stelai, notably from Tanagra, bearing simply the name of the 
deceased; (b) the equally countless graffiti of owners’ names and KaAds-inscriptions on 
local pottery, chiefly black-glazed kantharoi; and (c) the vast store of grafhti dedications 
to the Kabiroi on minor objects from the Kabirion at Thebes. 

The earliest datable inscription from Boiotia may belong to the first quarter of the 
seventh century; it is the dedication to Apollo by Mantiklos on a large bronze statuette of 
a belted warrior, who once wore a helmet and probably carried a spear and shield (1). 
It is said to have come from Thebes. If this is true, it may have been dedicated in the 
Ismenion, the most important sanctuary of Apollo in Thebes. The figure recalls the 
Orientalizing types of men on early Protoattic vases,? or on relief pithoi from Boiotia, 
and a helmeted head of a statuette somewhat like this one has been found at Delphi.* 
In dating it c. 700-675,5 we may compare the general aspect of the lettering—tall and 


Cf. P. N. Ure, BSA xiv (1907-8), 226 ff., esp. 56 ff., no. R4, there dated c. 650-625. 


236 f. * Lamb, Gk. and Roman Bronzes, pl. 15d; Hampe, 
2 Cf. J. M. Cook, BSA xxxv (1934-5), pls. 39, Die Antike xv (1939), 22 ff., fig. 4. 
hydria (c. 700) and 53, jug (c. 650). 5 A date c. 700 was suggested as a possibility by 


3 Cf. Hampe, Frithegriechische Sagenbilder in Boiotien, Richter, Kouroi, 41, and Karo, Greek Personality in 
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spidery, with long tails and very small circles—with that of the earliest Attic inscriptions. 
In particular the use of the characteristic Boiotian ‘crooked’ ar may be noted. Though 
one might expect the inscription to begin from right to left at this early period, it starts 
from left to right—perhaps because a shield on the left arm would overshadow the left 
thigh, so that the bronze-worker began to cut the lettering on the right thigh instead 
(p. 47). He used a variety of chisels, and a small ring-punch for the circles.! 

Perhaps the most interesting archaic inscriptions from Boiotia are those on the relics 
of bronze tripods or plain lebetes, the customary prizes offered at funeral games in early 
Greece. Fragments of nine such offerings have been found. Normally the bowl bore two 
inscriptions; the first (inscribed by the donor) commemorated the actual games: Tév Eri 
16 Seiva GOAcv eiui, or: 6 Seivé yw’ EScoxev eri TH Seivac GOAov: the second was dedicatory, 
added by the Prize-winner when he duly offered his prize in some sanctuary. Hesiod, 
having won his tripod in the funeral games of Amphidamas at Chalkis, dedicated it in 
a sanctuary of the Muses (and Helikonios?) on Helikon,? where a fragment from the rim 
of an archaic bronze lebes has in fact been found, with part of the dedicatory inscription 
(6): [F1apov e]ut to EAr?v[1o - - -]; the lettering may be of the seventh century (cf. the 
archaic goppa ?1), but hardly as early in the century as that of 1 or of some of the other 
lebetes described below. Parts of five more Boiotian prize lebetes were found on the 
Athenian Akropolis, with traces of their commemorative inscriptions. The script is clearly 
Boiotian, and we may wonder to which city the Athenians went to compete. Only one 
appears to retain a fragment of the Athenian victor’s dedication (3d): tov emr[1] Ao) 
u(a)orSe1 o[18Adv ent] (= Boiotian), and below: [6 Seiva - - -] 7” €6¢é)Kev (= Attic). A 
second lebes (3c) was used twice as a prize; the earlier inscription was written round the 
top just below the rim and, like 3d, is perhaps of the late seventh century: T6v em TeAav- 
[opi ? - - -JormSes || es. Over this lettering a handle was nailed and a second text cut 
below, apparently some years later: [- - -Joipaxoiad[as pe eSdxe? e] Tr” EvtreS008evidan. 
The third example is only a small fragment (3d): [6 Seiva érri 15 Seiva]e quBAov pe [e55xe] ; 
the fourth (3a), which from its spidery lettering appears to be the earliest, apparently 
bore the names of several dead, written in a spiral round the bowl: [Em ?---Je [. . Jaret 
[c. 4]eF[- - -]Hop1d1 Kan X1x1Sa1 Ka[I- - -]. The latest (3e) is written boustrophedon, perhaps 
because the first line met the heavy handle or ‘ear’ of the tripod, nailed to the rim: 
[- - -JaBa[s pe 7] e56xe err[t] | Acporat. 

Two more fragments of similar prizes were found in Thebes. One (2) was offered at 
the funeral games of Ekpropos (em ExtrpoTrol, (a)) and dedicated to (Apollo) Pythios by 
a victor named Isodikos, (6); the lettering of the commemoration (a) looks no later than 
that of 1, i.e. first quarter of the seventh century (?). The dedication (b) looks somewhat 
later in date, but Keramopoullos, who published the fragment, believed that (a) and (d) 
were by the same hand, and that only a second commemoration was by a different hand 
((c), Tév er- unfinished). The other fragment (5) has a dedication to Apollo Kerykeios 


op. cit. 74, Casson, AJA xxxix (1935), 511 f. 
1 Casson, loc. cit. 
2 OD 654-9. Cf. Certamen, 210-4, and Paus. ix. 


Archaic Sculpture, 70 f.; in the first quarter of the 7th 
c. by Jenkins, Dedalica, 62, Pfeiff, Apollon, 23 £., 
Grace, Archaic Sculpture from Boeotia, 49 f. and 
Homann-Wedeking, Die Anfange 4. griech. Grossplastik, 31.3. 
36 f.; in the first half of the same century by Lamb, 
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(end of the seventh century?) and bears also the name AépoOepés in larger letters, in- 
scribed separately (Euboia 23). This latter inscription is not Boiotian but Euboic (cf. 
five-stroked mu and the Ionic form of the name; the shape of sigma is uncertain through- 
out, according to Keramopoullos). We cannot tell whether this Euboian was the donor, 
the dead man or the dedicator; indeed it may not have been a funeral prize at all, though 
this seems likely in view of the other examples. The last example of such prizes (9) is 
that on a lebes found at Delphi, which bears a commemoration in Boiotian lettering and 
dialect: Aafooofos pw’ em trai&1 eFd1 a18Ac eS6xe Euy[e]ivo1. Traces of a second inscription, 
presumably that of the man who won it and offered it at Delphi, are also reported.' The 
date should not be very early, perhaps c. 550. 

The phiale mesomphalos 7, which from its lettering should belong to the end of the 
seventh or the first part of the sixth century, is particularly interesting in that it is the 
earliest example of a public dedication by the officials of a Boiotian town (Thebes), which 
records further the name of the eponymous local magistrate, Phloax: Fiapov to Kap- 
UKEFIO MAoFaPos aTTapxovTos AePTOI{s} O&Paioi{s} ovebeav.2 It was apparently found at 
Tanagra, where there was a sanctuary of Hermes Kerykeios (Paus. ix. 20. 3). Later, the 
public dedications of tripods to the hero Ptoios at Akraiphia also testify to this practice 
(Pp. 93). 

The fragmentary kore apparently of late ‘Daedalic’ type (4) from the Ptoion, the 
famous sanctuary of Apollo Ptoios which succeeded the local hero Ptoios’ shrine, bears 
an inscription which may be rather earlier, perhaps c. 650-625: first the dedication, then 
the earliest signature of a Boiotian sculptor known as yet: [- - -]otos eroiféoe. Indeed, 
if this headless kore is rightly dated, this is the earliest extant signature of any Greek 
sculptor (p. 62); but it may be a late Boiotian echo of a style already out of fashion 
elsewhere. Certainly later (i.e. c. 600-575?) is the well-known grave-inscription on a 
funeral monument from Tanagra (8): AupoAxés eotao” eri KituAdt €8’ erm Aeopur. The two 
sculptured kouroi, represented almost in the round against a stele, have their names 
added on the background of the stele, like those of figures in a painting; cf. the script on 
the stele of Keramo, Attica 8. As for early Boiotian vase-inscriptions, little can be said 
of the signatures of the potters Gamedes, Phithadas, Mnesalkes, Menaides, 3 except that 
they suggest a general date somewhere about the middle of the sixth century, if we 
assume that here, as elsewhere, the potters wrote in a more cursive and developed script 
than that of formal inscriptions on stone. Mnesalkes should be the earliest, if we may 
judge by his use of o1; the others use o2 (p. 89). I should ascribe to about the third quarter 
of the century the dedication written vertically in false boustrophedon on a clay tile (?) from 
the Ptoion (10). It has been dated earlier, but three features seem to me to preclude 
a date before 550: the punctuation-sign 1 and the three-stroked 02, which are normal 
features of the alphabet from the end of the archaic period onwards, here appear for the 
first time, and it is in false, not true boustrophedon.' 


' Keramopoullos, BCH xxxii (1908), 447. He adds The AeQTol OnBaior may perhaps have been the Pouat. 


that the letters appear to be later in date than those of 3 For discussion of these vases and their dates, cf. 

the commemoration. Hoppin, BF Vases, 17 ff.; Greifenhagen, AA 1936, 
2 The use of a dative here is so hard to explain that 399 f.; P. N. Ure, Hesperia xv (1946), 46 ff. 

I have bracketed the sigma in both cases as an error. + The offering, described as a KaAdv cyaAya, was 
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tian cities has been assigned to the middle of 


F ry letters on their reverses QI, €2, t 
2) can offer little help towards a more precise date. It has been fu (ar, €2, 2, 02, 92, 7, 


may be cited to illustrate the formula: 


avefeav. ‘This inscription cannot be as early as c, 550 (cf. the late archaic forms of €2, 93, 
and x3: see Euboia, p. 80); it should be set rather with the funeral stele of Agathon and 
Aristokrates from Thespiai, securely dated by its sculpture c. 510-500 (14), and with the 
beautiful kouros from the Ptoion dedicated by Pythias of Akraiphia and A(i)schrion 
(c. 500; 15). The lettering on the kouros is unusually small, and the lines are set in decora- 
tive antithesis: two down the left thigh, retrograde, and two down the right, from left to 
right. At about the same time (judged by its lettering) a trophy of arms was offered by 
Tanagra at Olympia, after some defeat of an unknown foe; part of the shield survives, 
inscribed: Tavaypaio tov [- - -] (12). An earlier Boiotian dedication of the same kind is 
that made by the Orchomenians after defeating Koroneia. It is inscribed on a helmet at 
Olympia (11), which may be as early as the third quarter of the sixth century; cf. er, u1, 
VI, XI, p2: Epxonevion avederav To At TOAU(V)Tr1d1 Popévero[Gev ?]—a campaign otherwise 
unrecorded, like the Tanagran.? 

For the fifth century there is a mass of inscriptions which cannot be listed here. A 
few only may be mentioned to illustrate Boiotian script during that century. There is 
a bronze hydria dated c. 470 on stylistic grounds, a prize from the games at Thebes (16); 
theta is still crossed, 61. There is also a base at Delphi (17) which is signed by Hypato- 
doros and Aristogeiton, who also made a group of the Seven against Thebes at Delphi 
for the Argives in the second quarter of the fifth century (Argos 23). The base at Delphi 
which bore their joint work was dedicated by Epizelos of Orchomenos, and is of about 
the same date as 16, judged by its letters. The top is broken, but traces remain of a deep 
square cutting for a tenon, perhaps for the advanced left foot of a bronze statue. The 
tailed epsilon and upsilon give a look of archaism to the inscription, which is belied by the 
late forms of heta (t3) and theta (63). The graffito of Mogeas to Eucharis on a kantharos 
from Thespiai (18) is dated by the type of kantharos c. 450 ora little later.3 A polyandrion 
found at Thespiai has been ascribed, from the heavy casualties, to the battle of Delion in 
424. Above the dead stood a stone lion and eight marble stelai bearing ninety-four names 
—the flower of Thespiai, as Thucydides called them (iv. 133). The shallow lettering 


2 A Corinthian helmet now in Berlin is described by 


sent by at least three donors. It can hardly have been 
merely the tile or plaque itself; was this to be inserted 
in some larger object (as a base or column), or can it be 
perhaps the draft of an inscription, sent with the cyanea 
for a local mason at the Ptoion to copy on the base? 

' Guillon, Les Trépieds du Ptoion ii (1943), 67- The 
other examples, ibid., belong apparently to the first 
half of the sth c. 


Kukahn (Der griechische Helm (1939), no. 33) as bear- 
ing the inscription : -Awvmiavy-. It shows Boiotian Ar and 
a1, and suggests a Boiotian dedication similar to 11: 
[--- Zev OJAwr” aya[Apa ?]. 

3 Mrs. A. D. Ure has kindly informed me of this 


date. 
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(19a) is a good example of the fine, sophisticated work that could be produced for a 
public monument by a mason with an individual style; we may note the sweeping curves 
in lambda, nu (rarely), sigma, upsilon. A special letter €5 is used to represent a short vowel- 
sound midway between € and 1 (p. 89). The casualty list on a large, dark stone block from 
Tanagra (198) is usually identified as those from Tanagra who fell at Delion: sixty-three, 
including two Eretrians. This lettering is less distinctive. It retains three-stroked sigma, 
and lacks the elaborate tailed phi of 19a. Clearly the local script was still normal c. 424. 
It is used also for the name ‘PUvyev on a painted funeral stele (21), which from its style 
cannot be earlier than the last quarter of the fifth century, and may be no earlier than 
c. 400. The graffiti dedications on local pottery from the precinct of the Kabiroi at Thebes 
also provide evidence that as late as the end of the century the local alphabet was still in 
use.! But the Boiotians were aware by this time that additional letters existed; for an 
attempt at the Ionic forms Y and Q appears at the end of the stoichos in the lower of two 
abecedaria painted on a Boiotian cup of unknown provenance (20). A. Ure sets the 


floruit of this type of cup c. 420.? 


SELECT CATALOGUE 
* 1. Bronze statuette of a warrior, dedicated to Apollo by Mantiklos, probably from Thebes; ¢. 700-675? 
Froehner, Mon. Piot ii (1895), 137 ff., pl. 15. Friedlaender 35. For other authorities, see pp. go f., n. 5. 
Boston, MFA 03.997. PL. 7 
2. Rim of a lebes (funeral prize) from Thebes; c. 700-675? Kourouniotes, AE 1900, 109 f. Roehl}, 
83. 16 (part only). IG i. 402, n. DGE 440. 12. Buck 38. 2. Athens, private coll. PL. 7 
3a-e. Fragments of five similar lebetes from the Athenian Akropolis; c. 700-600? Bather, HS xiii 
(1892-3), 128 f., nos. 58-59, 62-64, pl. 7. IG i?. 401 (a), 406 (b), 402-3 (c), 404 (d), 405 (e). Raubit- 
schek, Hesperia viii (1939), 155, n. 1. NM. PL. 7 
4. Kore dedicated at the Ptoion; c. 650-625? Holleaux, BCH x (1886), 77 ff., pl. 7 and xii (1888), 
398, n. 8. IG vii. 2729. DGE 539. 1. Picard, Manuel i. 231 f., fig. 72. Grace, Archaic Sculpture from 


Bototia (1939), 53. AGA, 23, fig. 40. NM 2. PL. 7 
5. Fragment of a lebes from Thebes, c. 625-600? Kourouniotes, op. cit. 107 ff. DGE 440. 10. Buck 
38. 1. NM 12673. PL. 7 


6. Similar fragment from Helikon; c. 625-600? Plassart, BCH | (1926), 385 f., fig. 1. NM 10850. 
PL. 8 

7. Phiale dedicated to Apollo Kerykeios by the Thebans, from Tanagra; c. 610-550? Stavropoullos, 

AE 1896, 243. Roehl}, 84. 17. DGE 440. 1. NM 11555. . PL. 8 

8. Funeral stele of Dermys and Kittylos from Tanagra; c. 600-575? SGDI 875. IG vii. 579. Collignon, 

Les Statues funéraires (1911), 60f. DGE 455. Picard, Manuel i. 508 f. Lullies, Fadl li (1936), 150. Grace, 

op. cit. 53 f., fig. 69. Kourot, 23, 50, 77 f., figs. 57-58. Friedlaender 4. Peek i. 137. NM 15555. 

9. Fragment of a funeral lebes, from Delphi; c. 550? FD v. 70, figs. 228, 228a. Keramopoullos, BCH 

xxxli (1908), 445 ff. and (1909), 440 f. Buck, Festschrift fiir Wackernagel (= Antidoron, 1924), 133, N. 1. 

Friedlaender 156. Delphi Mus. 1orrtr. 

' Wolters and Bruns, Das Kabirenheiligtum bei West Greek Tombstones (1957), 369. 


Theben i (1940), 43 ff., pls. 5, 10; cf. further Kirchhoff‘, 2 JHS xlvi (1926), 57. 
143; Larfeld?, 264; Fraser and Rénne, Boeotian and 
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* 10. Clay tile (?) bearing a dedication, from the Ptoion; ¢. 550-525? Buck, CP iv (1909), 76 ff. DGE 538. 
Friedlaender 37. Buck 37. NM 1i1ig. 


* 11. Helmet dedicated by the Orchomenians at Olympia; c. 550-525? Oikonomos, AE 1925-6, 
87 ff., figs. 1-2. Robert, Coll. Froehner i. 35. SEG xi. 1208. NM. 15155. (See Addenda.) PL. 8 


12. Shield dedicated by the Tanagrans at Olympia; c. 525-500? Kunze and Schleif, JI liii (1938), 
Olymptabericht ii. 69, 72, fig. 42 and pl. 21. SEG xi. 1202. Olympia Mus. PL. 8 


13. Earliest of the tripod-dedications made by the Akraiphians in the sanctuary of Ptoios; ¢. 525-500? 
Guillon, Les Trépieds du Ptoion i (1943), 49 f. and Appendix ii. 54, pl. 15, 1; ii (1943), 67 £. Thebes 
Mus. PL. 8 


* 14. Grave-stele of Agathon and Aristokrates from Thespiai; c. 510-500. IG vii. 1890. DGE 479. 1. 
Oikonomos, AE 1920, 56 f. AAG, 102 f. Peek i. 59. NM 32. PL. 8 


15. Dedication on a kouros at the Ptoion by Pythias and A(i)schrion; c. 500. Holleaux, BCH x (1886), 
269 ff. and xi (1887), 275 ff., 287. Kourot, 213 f., 225 f.,*figs. 363-7. AGA, 153. NM 20. PL. Q 


16. Prize hydria from the games at Thebes; ¢. 470. Jacobsthal, Diskoi (1933), 21 f., figs. ro-11. D. M. 
Robinson, AFA xlvi (1942), 180 ff., figs. 12-13. Providence, Rhode Is. School of Design. PL. Q 


17. Base for a dedication at Delphi by Epizelos, made by Hypatodoros and Aristogeiton; c. 475-450? 
Roberts i. 204. SGDI 1130. Roehl}, 86. 24. SIG} 60. DGE 443. FD iii. 1. 388 f., pl. 12. Marcadé i. 8, 
pl. 4. 1. Delphi Mus. 852. PL. 9 


* 18. Graffito by Mogea(s) on a Boiotian kantharos for Eucharis, from Thespiai; c. 450-430. SGDI 
1133. IG vii. 3467. Roehl, 84. 22. DGE 441. Louvre, Encycl. photographique de l'art ii (1936), 277. 
Friedlaender 177h. Buck 38. 5. Paris, Louvre. PL. 9 


19a-b. (a) Grave-stelai from the polyandrion of the Thespians who fell at Delion, 424. Stamatakes, 
PAE 1882, 71 f., pl. A. JG vii. 1888a-i. Keramopoullos, AE 1920, 18 ff. Roehl’, 85. 26. DGE 478. 


Thebes Mus. 2016-23. PL. 10 
(6) Gravestone from the polyandrion of the Tanagrans who fell at Delion. JG vii. 585. IGA 157. 
Keramopoullos, op. cit. 19 ff. DGE 451. Skimatari Mus. 271. PL. 10 


20. Two abecedaria on a Boiotian cup, provenance unknown; c¢. 420. Kalinka, AM xvii (1892), 
101 ff, pl. 6. Roehl, 86. 30. A. Ure, JHS xlvi (1926), 57, fig. 4. NM CC 1116. PL. 10 


21. Grave-stele of Rhynchon, c. 425-400. Vollgraff, BCH xxvi (1902), 554 ff., pl. 8. Keramopoullos, 
op. cit. 1 ff. MuZ. i. 665, fig. 633. DGE 468. 16b. SEG ii. 187. NM. PL. 10 


Inscriptions attributed to Boiotia 
22. Graffito on handle of an oinochoe from Eretria; mid-6th c.? CVA Bonn i, 47, pl. 40. 1, 3: Board- 
man, BSA xlvii (1952), 44. Bonn Mus. 1092. See p. 85. PL. 10 
23. Painted inscriptions on an amphora from Eretria; mid-6th c.? Boardman, op. cit. 43 f., fig. 25. 
Eretria Mus. See p. 85. 
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FIG. 29. Thessaly 


Notes on letter-forms 


a3 occurs in 7 and in a Sth-c. inscription from Phalanna, JG ix. 2. 1236. a4, the Boiotian alpha, is 
used occasionally in 6, also of the 5th c. 

Like the Boiotian, the Thessalian local script used de/ta to express the 3 sound; cf. 10, e€€avaxa5(5)ev 
(EavayKégeiv). 

Fr is still used in 4, which may belong to the early 5th c.; there is as yet no example of its occurrence 
later in the century. 

A2 is already in use in 4, though isolated examples of Ar still occur later (12). 

The doubled form €2 occurs in the 5th c. (6, 10). 

92 occurs in the 6th-c. inscription 2, and the developed type 03, though not common, appears 
occasionally in the sth c. (4, 8). 04, rare before c. 450 (6), is common thereafter (10-14). 

Punctuation is rare: 1 is used rarely in the sth c. (8, IG ix. 2. 975, 1203, 1240), 2 appears on the stele 
14. The boustrophedon style probably lasted until late in the 6th c. (3), though archaic inscriptions are 
too few as yet for a precise date to be possible, The stoichedon style is not attested before the sth c.; 


the first complete example is 6 (c. 475?), in which the horizontal and vertical lines of the chequer are 
still visible. 


The Thessalian alphabet is obviously derived from those of the states which lay south of 
Thessaly herself and her dependencies. It corresponds with the Chalkidic-Boiotian type, 
using gamma 1 (as in Boiotian and early Euboic) and sigma 1 (as in Euboic, in contrast 
with early Boiotian); but for lambda it shows not the Euboic—Attic but the more common 
forms 1-2, which may be directly due to ‘Thessaly’s southern neighbour Phokis; or it 
might be merely an error in transmission from a Boiotian or Euboic source.! Like all the 
states of central Greece except Attica, Thessaly also used the ‘red’ forms of xi and chi. 
No local variants are visible in the inscriptions of her four tetrarchies or among her 
perioikic territories of Perrhaibia, Magnesia, and Achaia Phthiotis, and therefore I have 
treated them all together here. No early inscriptions have yet been found in the southern 
dependencies Malis, Doris, and Ainis. 

Very few inscriptions have been found which are earlier than the fifth century, as 
against a large number extant from that century. Irom this it might be inferred that 
conservative ‘Thessaly was late in learning the alphabet from her neighbours, though it 

"The Chalkidie lambda apparently occurs in an checked. It is the only example, This type of lambda is 
inscription from 'Thessalian Eretria (Achaia Phthiotis), not said to be ‘Thessalian by either Kirchhoff or 


IG ix. 2. 199: MeOiotas ThOouvaios ArrAouvi, But this Larfeld, as is stated by Lejeune, REA xlvii (1945), 
is known only from a 1gth-c. copy, and so cannot be 99 f. Cf. further Corinth, p. ras, n. 3. 
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should be remembered that Pausanias saw at Delphi (x. 16. 8) a statue dedicated by 
Echekratidas of Larisa (presumably one of the Aleuadai), which the Delphians held to be 
the earliest dedication made there. The few extant inscriptions are all from the Magnesian 
peninsula or the coast of Achaia Phthiotis to the south—that is, broadly speaking, from 
the district round the Gulf of Pagasai. Of these the first inscription (1) is written boustro- 
phedon on the lower part of a wide, rough stone stele found in the precinct of Apollo at 
Korope in Magnesia; it was obviously intended to be read vertically, for the tops of the 
letters continually oppose each other within the same line (see pp. 49 f.), and there is 
a vacant space left at the surviving narrow end, for insertion in the ground. The extant 
parts of the text have been interpreted as concerning the provision of food for some ritual 
meal, but they suggest to me rather a law against stealing or misusing the temple utensils 
for sacrifice. The abrupt opening without preamble: a1 Ke apeAétat, ‘if anyone causes to 
be removed . . .’ is to be noted as characteristic of archaic laws; we many compare, for 
example, the Ozolian Lokrian: tov €evov pé toyev (Lokris 4a). The fine of ‘fifty ——’ 
mentioned in the last line, whatever the units were, cannot refer to any local Thessalian 
coinage, for there is no evidence of its existence before the first decade of the fifth century, 
when the Aleuadai of Larisa medized and struck a coinage on the Persian standard.! 
From the look of the letters, the temple-inscription may belong somewhere in the middle 
of the sixth century, or even c. 550-525, if the Thessalians were conservative in all things. 
We may note the archaic tailed forms of upsilon and chi. The same approximate date may 
be ascribed to a roughly shaped stele (2) found at Orminion (?), which apparently records 
the generosity of a citizen who during his tenure of the office of judge (S1kaoTap) provided 
the roof for a public building (or possibly the whole building): AvSpo?u8és e?pouce: | 
Podoupos SixactopeuFov | eteuEe o Maioiadas (genitive?) to teyos.? The first clause, whose 
meaning is uncertain, is separated from that following by the start of a fresh line for the 
latter; for other examples of this system for paragraphs, cf. pp. 44, 50. 

A third inscription from the southern end of Magnesia, also boustrophedon, is a frag- 
ment of a narrow stele, broken above and below (3). It is clearly later than 1 and 2, but 
may still be earlier than the fifth century. Interpretation of the brief remains is risky; but 
possibly the central letters are part of a Thessalian patronymic adjective, and the inscrip- 
tion was a funeral epigram: [- - -? 8Javord1, Na|ukiSa1|6vie, otaxAa. Of a fourth inscription, 
from Thebai in Achaia Phthiotis, so little is legible that nothing can be made of it save 
the bare fact that the lettering seems to be archaic.3 

There is a considerable amount of fifth-century material, but very little to suggest any 
precise dates. One at least may be clarified, the base for a funeral column from Demetrias 
(8), bearing a fragmentary epitaph. This was identified by Peek* as a metrical address to 


1 Hermann, Zeit. f. Num. xxxv (1924), 1 ff.; cf. 
Westlake, JHS lvi (1936), 12 ff. 

2 For examples of the genitive -as from a nominative 
masculine ending -a in Boiotian and north-western 
Greek, cf. Buck, 87. This rendering seems to me pre- 
ferable to that of the editor (Arvanitopoullos, Polemon i 
(1929), 216 ff.): A. eQpouce’ OD. Sixactopeufév: etev€e o 
Tl. to teyos: ‘A.? built (this); K. was dikastes (= epony- 

4912.7 


mous Official for the year); P. made the roof.’ The in- 
terpretation of the verb Expovoe is uncertain. If it is from 
xpovev, the meaning might be that of xoAdtrten, i.e. 
‘cut (this record)’. If it is a misspelling of &Up.oe, it 
would mean ‘ratified (this)’. Neither is satisfactory. 

3 IG ix. 2. 140. The traces of letters are much less 
certain than the facsimile in JG suggests. 

* Gnomon xiv (1938), 472 ff. 
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a sphinx which originally crowned the column, and her reply. It cannot be much, if at all, 
earlier than the middle of the fifth century. The letters are neat and squared, with open 
heta and dotted theta, and the lines are partly stoichedon. It is certainly not earlier than the 
brief inscription TloAvgevaica eupi on the funeral stele of Polyxena (7); this latter bears a 
relief of rustic quality showing a young girl, which Johansen describes as ‘probably some- 
what older than the middle of the fifth century’.! The lettering suggests a date c. 475-450, 
probably near the lower date. The unusual a3 occurs elsewhere (p. 96). A second figured 
stele, also from Larisa, shows a youth in three-quarter profile, with the title Fexe5apos (9); 
this can hardly be earlier than the middle of the fifth century, and may well be some 
decades later.2 These two stelai show that, at Larisa at least, the local delta, vau, xi, and 
sigma were still in use about the middle of the fifth century. An inscription clearly older 
than any of these is the epitaph of the soldier Pyrrhiadas from Kierion (4), cut on two 
sides of the base for a stele(?). Here the boustrophedon system is no longer used, but 
epsilon is still tailed, heta closed, theta crossed. If it is set in the first years of the fifth 
century that should not be far wrong, though the campaign must remain unknown. The 
part of a law from Atrax or Argoura, inscribed stoichedon (6), may lie between this in- 
scription and the stele of Polyxena. In the bronze plaque from Thetonion (10) which 
records honours paid to a Corinthian benefactor named Sotairos, the younger forms 83, 
83, 04 have replaced the older; but vau and the ‘red’ xz and chi are still in use. At some 
time after 450, but before the ‘red’ chi had gone, the Ionic form of xz came in. It is used 
in the artist’s signature (Tlpovos epya€ato) on a stele dedicated near Larisa (11) and on 
the grave-stele of a man named Gastron from Pelion (12); the latter has also the later 
forms 83 and o4, but theta is still crossed. Ionic eta appears, sometimes confused with 
epsilon, in an epitaph from Chyretiai (13), which also shows vau and crossed theta, to- 
gether with 53, 04, and a letter O possibly intended for omega; xi and chi are not repre- 
sented. (See also Addenda.) 

The general conclusion therefore is that the local script lasted until well after the 
middle of the fifth century; but more precise dates cannot be given. The coins offer little 
help. On those of Larisa the older p2—3 and o1 are said to change to the p4 and 04 ‘c. 450’ 33 
but is this conclusion itself based only on epigraphic arguments? Ionic xi, as we have 
seen, appears before Ionic cht, pst, omega. Eta also is used comparatively early; for it 
occurs in 13 and on the grave-stele of Kineas and Phrasimede from Pherai (14). This 
stele bears a relief which is dated by Johansen to the start of the Parthenon period, i.e. 
c. 440-430; it is not the work of a provincial mason, but of a well-trained sculptor, and 
the lettering matches it; 54 and o4 are used as well as eta, and only in the nu and phi does 
it lag behind the best script of any other Greek state of the time. 


SELECT CATALOGUE 
1. Stele with the text of a sacral law, from the Apollonion at Magnesia; c. 550? IG ix. 2. 1202. Roehl3, 


94. 1. DGE 603. Lejeune, REA xlvii (1945), 100 f. Volos Mus. PL. II 
1 The Attic Grave-reliefs (1951), 134 f. 3 BMC Coins, Thessaly, p. xxiii. 
2 Cf. Brommer, AM Ixv (1940), 115. + Op. cit. 144. 
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* 2. Stele bearing the record of a roof (or building?) provided by Kolouros as judge, from Orminion(?), 
Magnesia; c. 550? Arvanitopoullos, Polemon i (1929), 216 ff., figs. 71-72. Volos Mus. 782. PL. II 


* 3. Fragment of a grave-stele(?) from the district of Spalauthra and Olizon, Magnesia; c. 525-500? 
IG ix. 2. 1209. Roehl}, 94. 2. Volos Mus. PL. II 


* 4. Epitaph for Pyrrhiadas on a base, Kierion; c. 500-480? Roberts i. 237. IG ix. 2. 270. Roehl}, 94. 4. 
Friedlaender 160. Peek i. 69. Destroyed. PL. II 


5. Earliest inscribed coinage of Larisa; c. 492. HN?, 297 ff. Hermann, Zeit. f. Num. xxxv (1924), 1 ff. 


6. Stele with part of a sacral law, Atrax(?); c. 475? Giannopoullos, AE 1934-5, 140 ff, fig. 1. Larisa 
Mus. 588. 


* 7. Funeral stele of Polyxena, Larisa; c. 460-450? Brunn, AM viii (1883), 81 ff., pl. 2. IG ix. 2. 663. 
Roehl}, 95. 13. DGE 584. 1. Brommer, AM lxv (1940), 111 f., pl. 76. 1. Johansen, The Attic Grave- 
reliefs (1951), 134 f., fig. 67. Buck 29a. NM 733. PL. II 


8. Base for a funeral column with sphinx, Demetrias; c. 450? Arvanitopoullos, Polemon ii (1934-8), 
47 ff., figs. 14-15. Peek, Gnomon xiv (1938), 476. Brommer, op. cit. 108, n. 1. Friedlaender 139a. Peek i. 
1831. Volos Mus. 650. PL. 11 


9. Funeral stele of Echedemos, Larisa; c. 450-425? Brunn, op. cit. 81 ff., pl. 3. JG ix. 2. 662. Roehl, 
95. 10. DGE 584. 2. Brommer, op. cit. 111, 115, pl. 77. 1. Buck 29b. NM 734. 


* 10. Bronze plaque granting honours to Sotairos of Corinth, from near Kierion; c. 450-425? IG ix. 2. 
257 and add. Roehl;, 96. 11. Kern, pl. 10. SIG3 55. DGE 557. Buck 35. NM 11716. PL. II 


11. Stele dedicated by Aristion and the ovvSauyvapdpo1, Larisa; c. 450-425? IG ix. 2. 1027. Roehl, 
97. 18. Buck 30. Village of Salsilar? 


* 12. Grave-stele of Gastron, from Pelion; ¢. 450-425? Arvanitopoullos, Polemon i (1929), 37 f., fig. 11. 
Peek i. 77. Volos Mus. 


* 13. Base of a funeral monument for Euethides, from Chyretiai; c. 450-425? Arvanitopoullos, AE 
1917, 135. Karousos, Epitumbion Tsounta (1941), 5, 576. Volos Mus. 


14. Grave-stele bearing a relief inscribed with the names of Kineas and Phrasimede; c. 440-430. 
IG ix. 2. 426. DGE 575. Brommer, op. cit. 112, pls. 79-80. Johansen, op. cit. 144, fig. 75. Volos 


Mus. PL. II 
PHOKIS 
a By &e F3nrF Ot KAKRVEOCTMP po tu epX yo P 
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FIG. 30. Phokis 


Notes on letter-forms 
ar is most frequent, «2 not uncommon. Crooked a3 occurs in 2, 3, and 11. 
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F2 is already in use c. 475-450 (17), but Fy is re-introduced in an inscription c. 400 (20) to serve as 
the aspirate when 2 is used for Ionic eta. 

@1-2 is still used in 17, but has been replaced by 3 in 18 (c. 430°). 

d2 is in use in the first quarter of the sth c. (15). 

The use of san in Phokian is doubtful; see below. 

Ooppa is attested as yet only in inscriptions which also contain san (see below). 

Punctuation is not often used. It is attested in one inscription apparently of the 6th c., known only by 
copy (JG ix. 1. 186); in the sth c. it appears in the dedication of the “T'yrrhanoi’, c. 475-450 (Flace- 
litre, FD iii. 4. 199 f., no. 124, fig. 2 and pl. 22. 1), and ¢. 430(?) in 18. Boustrophedon is attested as yet 
only in 1 and JG ix. 1. 186, a scarcity probably due only to the rarity of 6th-c. texts of any length. 
Stoichedon is used partially in 15 (c. 479); a well-cut example is 17. 


Since the oracle of Apollo at Delphi was the most famous and one of the oldest in main- 
land Greece, attracting inquirers not merely from all the other Greek states, but even 
from the wealthy rulers of Phrygia and Lydia, it is possible that the alphabet was intro- 
duced into this part at least of Phokis at a very early period, though there is little direct 
evidence for this. The custom of recording the answers of the oracle on leather may have 
begun before the middle of the seventh century, since the use of Sip8épai can be traced 
back so far at least (pp. 57 f.); but our knowledge of any other early records at Delphi is very 
scanty. The names of the local archons for 590/89 and 582/1 (Gylidas and Diodoros) are 
known,! which may mean that a consecutive archon-list was already kept at this time; 
but a late inscription seems to indicate that the full list of the Pythionikai was not com- 
posed until the second half of the fourth century.” 

The early inscriptions at Delphi have not yet all been published, but a comprehensive 
work on the archaic Delphic script has been projected,3 and therefore it is treated here 
merely in brief and general terms. I have made selections only from the great number of 
fifth-century dedications (often mere fragments) by various states which were inscribed 
in the local script of Delphi. 

At present no inscriptions can be certainly ascribed to an earlier period than the sixth 
century, and they present an unresolved problem on the use of san in Phokis. With three 
exceptions the alphabet used in Phokian inscriptions of the sixth and fifth centuries is 
clearly of the same family as Boiotian and Thessalian, showing lambda as in Thessalian, 
‘red’ xi and chi, and four-stroked sigma as in early Boiotian; it differs only in the use of 
lunate gamma, and in the lack of goppa (cf. Lakonian). Since Boiotia certainly learnt the 
alphabet very early—probably from her commercial neighbours in Euboia—it is possible 
that Phokis acquired her script from Boiotia (gamma and lambda being altered in trans- 
mission) and passed it on to her western neighbour Ozolian Lokris (p. 105) and (in part 
at least) to Thessaly (p. 96)—possibly even to Lakonia (p. 185). But this must remain 
pure hypothesis until more early inscriptions are found, and it can then be decided 

1 Daux, Chronologie delphique (1943), 9 (= FD iii, 107 ff.; see Parke, HS Ixxvii, pt. 2 (1957), 276). 
suppl.). There may also have been some archaic docu- 2 SIG3 275. Cf. pp. 59 f. 


ment which recorded the oracle and instructions of the 3 Lerat, RA 1944, 5, n. 2. 
Pythia for the First Sacred War (Aischines, In Ctes. 
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whether the san was regularly used in early Phokian, as is generally assumed,! or whether 
the three examples known are not in the local Phokian, but from other san-using scripts 
(see p. 223 for a fourth example, sometimes ascribed to Phokis). The first—the inscrip- 
tions on the plinths of the Argive statues of Kleobis and Biton at Delphi—is undoubtedly 
Argive (p. 155). The second is the series of names cut by different hands on tufa blocks 
of an archaic building (once ascribed to the Thebans) between the Theban and Athenian 
Treasuries at Delphi (5). They did not show when the blocks were in position, and may be 
the names either of donors of small sums for the erection of the building, or of masons.? 
All show the ‘red’ xi and chi, and most show san 1 or 2 , with goppa; but some show normal 
Phokian sigma and lack of goppa, and appear to be no later in date than the others;3 they 
all appear to belong to the second half of the sixth century, the earliest in the third 
quarter, the latest in the fourth. Are these the names of Phokian and non-Phokian masons, 
imported to erect this building? Or are they alien donors and Phokian masons? Or are 
they all Phokians—i.e. was san used in some parts of Phokis, and not in others? I hesitate 
to accept the last hypothesis, if the appearance of san in Phokis should prove in fact to be 
confined to Delphi, where examples of non-Phokian scripts naturally abound. The third 
example of san does little to determine the question. This is on the lost base for a dedi- 
cation to Athena and Hera (1),* which from the use of pr and x1 must be certainly earlier 
than the late archaic period, possibly earlier than c. 550. The inscription is known from 
nineteenth-century copies only. Its original provenance is unknown, for it was found on 
the site at Hagios Georgios (once identified as classical Krisa), which Jannoray has shown 
to have been unoccupied between the Mycenean and Byzantine periods;5 it may therefore 
have been brought to that site in modern times for building-material, and may well have 
been originally dedicated in the precinct of Athena Pronaia at Delphi. If this is the case, 
there is, again, the possibility that the original dedicator was not a Phokian. A script 
showing san might be attributed to parts of Aitolia, whose alphabet shows strong Achaian 
influence (p. 225); but further speculation is idle. 

The archaic examples of what may perhaps be termed the standard Phokian script— 
i.e. without san or goppa—can be only briefly mentioned here. The dedication by the sons 
of Charopinos the Parian on the base of a (lost) kouros (4) may be dated c. 550-540 from 
the shape of the plinth and traces of the feet which survive;° we may note also the use of 
the early pr. This inscription is certainly Delphic, not Parian; but I hesitate to include 
also here the dedication of one Thaumis on the lip of a bronze lebes found at Delphi, 
which has been described as Delphic; for it shows the Doric dialectal form ‘AtéAAwv, and 
I suspect that it may rather be Lakonian (p. 190, n. 5). The gravestones of Charimedes 
and Chion (2-3), known only from copies, would appear to be not later in date than 4. 
The names painted beside the figures in the reliefs of the metopes from the Treasury of 


: 
| 


! Roberts i. 233; cf. SIG} 5; GHI? 3; Lejeune, REA 4 The most recent interpretation is that the base 


xlvii (1945), 114. held a dedication of spits (Spaxpal) and perhaps other 
2 Bourguet inclined to the view that they weredonors temple utensils, as cauldrons: Raubitschek, Yale 
rather than masons (FD iii. 1. 220 f.). Studies xi (1950), 295 f., with a résumé of earlier 


3 Early examples showing sigma are FD, nos. 374 theories. ; 
(pl. 9. 18); 381 (pl. 9. 6); 385 (pl. 9. 3): BCH lxii 5 BCH lxi (1937), 40, n. 1. 
(1938), 347, fig. 8. 6 Kouroi, 172 f. 
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Sikyon (c. 575-560? 8) and of the frieze from the Treasury of Siphnos! (c. 530; 9) appear 
to be in Phokian of the late archaic period, for they show p3 and t2; it is thought that 
the reliefs must have been repainted more than once.? The inscription Kopiv[- - -] from 
the Treasury of the Corinthians has been classed as Corinthian of the archaic period; this 
is impossible, for Corinthian would show goppa and crooked zota. If it is of the archaic 
period, it must be in the local Delphic script (21). A marble votive capital with a few 
letters of its dedication surviving on the abacus must certainly belong to the sixth century; 
it appears to read: [- - -] AAkipay[- - -] (6). Another fragment yields the attractive restora- 
tion [- - - avedé]ke PoS[otris] (7). It was cut on the bottom step of a base with some lost 
crowning member above, on which perhaps were laid the spits which Rhodopis sent to 
Delphi as a tithe from her earnings (Hadt. ii. 134). The script is Phokian (cf. 51), and should 
belong to the second half of the sixth century, for rho is in the late archaic, tailed form p2; 
it is evidently later than 4 (c. 550-540). This does not contradict what we know of 
Rhodopis’ life from other sources :3 that she flourished in the reign of Amasis (569-529), 
and—presumably after her retirement—left an outstanding offering to Delphi as a 
memorial of her prosperous career as a courtesan. This may have been as much as forty 
to fifty years after Sappho’s brother Charaxos had established her independently at 
Naukratis by paying off her first owner; which would permit a date c. 530 or even a little 
later for the inscription. Sappho called her Doricha, but Rhodopis was evidently the name 
by which she chose to be remembered at Delphi, and which is given by Herodotos, who 
must have seen the inscription. 

The earliest inscribed specimens of the federal coinage of Phokis (10) are dated tenta- 
tively c. 520 (OSx1); the separate coinage of Delphi (14) apparently began c. 480 (AaAgikov). 

The bronze Snake Column now in Istanbul once upheld a golden tripod, offered by 
the Greeks after Plataia (15; its uninscribed base survives at Delphi). It must be dated 
c. 479 or not long after, and script and dialect are Phokian rather than Lakonian;¢ cf. 
non-Lakonian gamma, sigma, and the non-Lakonian forms [e]troAeu[e]ov, DAeiacior (for 
normal Lakonian eroAgyiov, DAeiatior). It shows tailless ¢3, A2, v3; according to this, the 
dedication of ‘pelanos’ by the Pierians(?)5 should be some years earlier (c. 500?) and the 
gravestone of the doctor Charon from Teithronion about the same (11). The well-known 
statement of accounts by the Labyad phratry (13) should then come in date between these 
and the Snake Column. The fragmentary prohibition which mentions a penalty of one 
obol for selling iepeia in a forbidden area (16) may be roughly contemporary with the 
Snake Column (i.e. c. 480-470?); the text concerning the unlawful removal of sacrificial 
wine (17) may perhaps be a little later (c. 470-450 ?).6 The dedication of the Metapontines, 
sons of Phayllos (23), may be 450 (cf. p. 256, where it is suggested that the lettering is 
Phokian). Another dedication at Delphi by Achaian colonists—the Krotoniates—may 
be slightly earlier; it too is here taken to be in Phokian script (22; cf. p. 258). 

' I have omitted the disguised signature(?) cut on 3 See Page, Sappho and Alcaeus (1955), 49, and 
the shield of one of the figures (Wilhelm, 137), since (below) Corinth, p. 124. 


the letters have been worked over too elaborately to 4 Carpenter, A¥A xlix (1945), 456. 
show any local characteristics. 5 The ethnic was thus restored by Guarducci, Riv. 


2 FD iv. I. 26; iv. 2. 94, 109; La Coste-Messeliére Fil. xxv (1947), 244 f. If this is correct, the script might 
BCH lxviii-ix (1944-5), 10 f. equally well be Thessalian. 6 See Addenda. 
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18, a list of theorodokoi resident in Arkadia, Achaia, and Boiotia, indicates that the 
local script was still used c. 430; for it gives a series of names in Phokian (82, €1, x3), but 
after the last entry Tao1xos kat] | ot trates a postscript has been added giving two names 
which are assumed to be those of the sons; this would presumably be done about a 
generation later, and the script of the addition is the standard Ionic, of about the end of 
the century. u2, the developed form, in the main inscription is hardly likely before c. 430. 
The stele bearing the laws of the Labyad phratry (20) also shows the standard Ionic 
(c. 400?); the decree concerning the ‘pelanos’ offered by the Phaselites (19), which has 
Ionic delta and chi, but not eta or omega, should then be some years earlier, in the last 
quarter of the fifth century. 


SELECT CATALOGUE 


1. Dedication to Athena and Hera, found on the site of Mycenean (not classical) Krisa; possibly not 
Phokian; c. 600-550? IGA 314. Roberts i. 228. SGDI 1537. Roehl, 87-89. 1. DGE 316. Friedlaender 
44. Raubitschek, Yale Studies xi (1950), 295 f. Lost. PL. 12 


2. Gravestone of Charimedes, at Stiris; ¢. 550-540? IG ix. 1. 49. Roehl}, g1. ro. Once at Hosios 
Loukas; lost? PL. 12 


3. Gravestone of Chion, at Abai; c. 550-540? JG ix. 1. 81. Roehl}, g1. 11. DGE 348. Abai? PL. 12 


4. Dedication of the sons of Charopinos the Parian, at Delphi; c. 550-540. Roberts i. 230 bis. SIG3 16. 
FD iv. 1. 54 ff., no. 23, fig. 24. Roehl, 90. 7. DGE 318. Kouroi, 172 f., fig. 282. Marcadé i. 21, pl. 5. 4. 
Delphi Mus. 2278. PL. 12 


5. Names inscribed on blocks of the so-called ‘Theban’ building at Delphi; c. 550-500? (some 
possibly not in Phokian script?). FD iii. 1. 219 ff., nos. 369-90, pl. 9. Bousquet, BCH Ixii (1938), 
347 f., figs. 8-9. Delphi. PL. 12 


6. Fragmentary votive capital with dedication, Delphi; ¢. 550? La Coste-Messeli¢re, BCH Ixvi-Ixvii 
(1942-3), 38 ff., fig. 7. Delphi Mus. 4741. 

7. Fragment of the base for Rhodopis’ offering at Delphi; c. 530? Mastrokostas, ‘Eraupeia MoxeSovikav 
omrovdav ix (1953), 635 ff., pl. 31. SEG xiii. 364. Delphi Mus. 7512. PL. 12 
8. Names repainted on the Sikyonian metopes at Delphi; c. 525-500? FD iv. 1. 26. La Coste- 
Messeliére, Au Musée de Delphes (1936), 195 ff. 

9. Names repainted on the Siphnian frieze at Delphi; c. 525-500? FD iv. 2. 94, 109. La Coste- 
Messeliére, op. cit. 342, n. 5, 357 and BCH Ixviii-Ixix (1944-5), 5 ff., figs. 1-3. Mastrokostas, Nedv 
AGnvatiov i (1955), 100 ff. and AM lIxxi (1956), 74 ff., figs. 1-3. 


10. Inscribed federal coinage of Phokis; c. 520(?) onwards. B ii. 1. 977 ff., pl. 42. HN?, 338. 


11. Grave-inscription of Charon from Teithronion; c. 500? Klaffenbach, Sb. Ak. Berlin 1935, 702. 
Friedlaender 86. Chaironea Mus. PL. 13 


12. Base for a statue dedicated as ‘pelanos’ by the Pierians(?) at Delphi; c. 500? Amandry, BCH 
Ixiii (1939), 216 ff., figs. 2-4. Guarducci, Riv. Fil. xxv (1947), 244 ff. Delphi Mus. 4673 +6325. 
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13. Statement of accounts by the Labyad phratry at Delphi; c. 500-480? Roberts i. 229. SGDI 1683. 
Roehl}, 90. 8. DGE 320. Guarducci, L’Istituzione della fratria ii (1938), 109 ff. Buck 49. Lost. 

“ 14. Inscribed coinage of Delphi; c. 480 onwards. B ii. 1. 993 ff., pl. 42. HN?, 340. 


* 15. Snake Column dedicated by the Greeks at Delphi after the battle of Plataia; c. 479. Roberts 
i. 259. SGDI 4406. SIG3 31. Roehl}, ror. 16. DGE 11. GHI? 19 and p. 259. ATL iii. 59 ff. Istanbul. 
(Base: Bourguet, Les Ruines de Delphes (1914), 160 ff., figs. 49-50; RE suppl. iv, 1406 ff.) PL. 13 


16. Stele bearing remains of a prohibition, from Delphi; c. 480-470? Daux, BCH Ixxiii (1949), 255 f., 
pl. 6. Jeffery, BSA 1 (1955), 77 £. Delphi Mus. 3873. 

* 17. Sacred law inscribed on the wall of the stadion at Delphi; c. 470-450? Roehl, go. 9. Fournier, 
REA xxiv (1922), 1 ff., pl. 1. DGE 321. Buck 50. Delphi, stadion. PL. 13 
18. List of theorodokoi, Delphi; c. 430? SIG3 go. Daux, REG Ixii (1949), 4 ff., pl. 1. Delphi Mus. 
3134. 

* 19. Decree concerning the ‘pelanos’ of the Phaselites at Delphi; c. 425-400? Pomtow, Ph. W. 1909, 
252. DGE 322. Daux, Hesperia xviii (1949), 64, pl. 1. Buck 51. Delphi Mus. 3970. 


* 20. Laws of the Labyad phratry at Delphi; c. 400. Homolle, BCH xix (1895), 5 ff., pls. 21-4. SGDI 
2561. Roehl, 91. 14. DGE 323. Guarducci, op. cit. 105 ff. Buck 52. Delphi Mus. 31. 


Inscriptions attributed to Delphic masons (see also Addenda) 

* 21. Fragmentary dedication on a block from the Corinthian treasury at Delphi; 6th c.? FD iii. 3. 128, 
no. 153, fig. 16. NC 160, n. 2. Jeffery, BSA xliii (1948), 205. Delphi Mus. 4073 (4686). PL. 13 
22. Base for a dedication at Delphi by the Krotoniates; c. 475? SIG3 30. FD iii. 1. 1, fig. 1. Delphi 
Mus. 974+2373+3158+3252. 

23. Base for a dedication by the sons of Phayllos from Metapontion at Delphi; c. 450? Pomtow, op. cit. 


251. SIG3 25. Delphi Mus. PL. 13 
LOKRIS, OZOLIAN AND OPOUNTIAN 
a Py Se Fzgnr-@i nx AnpvEotwmMP po TV EX Y wo P 
tA BCDOREFI-~B8@IKRMMHEOF-PPETV OY Fi 4 
2AB< DBR H ® AMWN +t RS* VOV4%s 3: 2 
3A f* EF () XN Ys" R v 3 


+=Ozolian X=Opountian 


FIG. 31. The Lokrides and Lokroi Epizephyrioi 


Notes on letter-forms (E = Epizephyrian Lokrian, pp. 284 ff.) 

ar is the common form; 3 occurs rarely (1, 17). 

F2 is used already in Ozolian 2, i.e. c. 525-500(?); but the closed form 1 is still used in Opountian 11 
(early 5th c.?). 

Both crossed and dotted 6 are used in 4a-b; (b), the later text (c. 450?), uses 3 exclusively, (a) (c. 475- 
450?) uses both 1-2 and 3. 
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E The early form Ar is still used in 4a, the later Az in 45. Opountian Lokris uses 3, like her neighbour 
o1otia. 

Qoppa is not used in Ozolian 2, which might suggest that Ozolian, like Phokian, had no use for it; 
but it does occur in Ozolian 3. It appears to be regular in Opountian (11), and is used also in the 
colonial inscription E2. 

Like Boiotian, Opountian shows ot in the earliest inscriptions (7-8), o2 thereafter (10, 13-16); 11 
reverts to 1. Ozolian appears to have used only 1. 

yr, Ozolian psi (2, 3, 4a), occurs also in Arkadian (Pp. 207). 

Punctuation. 1 occurs in both mainland areas (3, 4a, 8); 2 once, on the verso of 2; 3 in E3. 2, 7 and 
El are the only examples of boustrophedon, 7 being ‘false’ (pp. 49 f.). There are as yet no examples 
of proper stoichedon, though E3 shows it in part. 


OZOLIAN LOKRIS 


The scripts of the two Lokrides betray their origins fairly clearly. That of Ozolian Lokris 
corresponds in general with Phokian, except in two points: (a) that goppa was sometimes 
(not always) used (cf. 2 and 3), and (5) that a rare form of psi, y1, was also in use. This has 
not yet been attested anywhere else in central Greece, but is found in Arkadian (pp. 213 ff., 
where it is suggested that the form may possibly have come from one of the towns of 
Achaia, which lay between Lokris and Arkadia). The earliest inscription is perhaps the 
gravestone of Charilaos found at Tritea (1); and we may note that rho is in the late 
archaic tailed form 3, which suggests that it should not be earlier than c. 525. Then 
follows a series of three bronze plaques all bearing legal texts. The first (2) should be 
earlier than the fifth century, for it is written boustrophedon; there is no qoppa, heta is 2, 
chi both 1 and 2, upsilon 2; the main text (A) may belong to the last quarter of the sixth 
century, the addition (B) on the back being perhaps some few years later than the first.! 
The plaque was said by one informant to have come from the area of Naupaktos; by 
another, from Psoriani in Aitolia, over the border. Thus both reports agree that it came 
from the western end of Ozolian Lokris, though some scholars have suggested that it 
deals with a settlement at the place called Polis, which they would set near the Phokian 
border, east of Amphissa.? The script is Lokrian, not Aitolian; so, if the report about 
Psoriani should be right, the settlers will have been Lokrians who spread over the Aitolian 
border. The law defines the inheritance of pasturage-rights for the families settled in an 
area which has already been divided up into érétopa and Sqydo14, called ‘the plain of “YAia 
and Atoxapia’. They have already a temple to Apollo, Leto, and Artemis, and a council 
of elders and a citizen assembly, which suggests that these are not new settlers from another 


1 | have followed here the view of the first editor, 
Pappadakes, that the phrase Koplzotev-xperzor was 
omitted from the main text A at the point where A 
reads ONION partly erased, and had to be added on the 
back of the plaque. OIION looks like careless ditto- 
graphy, and the erasure looks deliberate. For different 
views and interpretations, see Wilamowitz, Sb. Ak. 
Berlin (1927), 13 ff.; Buck 59; Georgacas, CP 1956, 
249 ff. 

2 Chatzes, AE 1927-8, 181 ff.; Buck 59. In his 


comprehensive study of Ozolian Lokris (Les Locriens 
de l’ouest i-ii (1952), Lerat argues (ii. 9 f.) that one 
should accept the report about Psoriani and regard this 
text as Aitolian, since at three points the dialectal forms 
differ from those of the other Lokrian plaques. The 
script, however, is Lokrian—unless one sees a single, 
stray san in |, 5, rather than (as I should suspect) a mu 
cut in error. 

3 As Wilamowitz observed (op. cit. 9 f.), the text gives 
no details about the division and distribution. 
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OZOLIAN LOKRIS 


The scripts of the two Lokrides betray their origins fairly clearly. That of Ozolian Lokris 
corresponds in general with Phokian, except in two points: (a) that goppa was sometimes 
(not always) used (cf. 2 and 3), and (6) that a rare form of psi, wr, was also in use. This has 
not yet been attested anywhere else in central Greece, but is found in Arkadian (pp. 213 ff., 
where it is suggested that the form may possibly have come from one of the towns of 
Achaia, which lay between Lokris and Arkadia). The earliest inscription is perhaps the 
gravestone of Charilaos found at Tritea (1); and we may note that rho is in the late 
archaic tailed form 3, which suggests that it should not be earlier than c. 525. Then 
follows a series of three bronze plaques all bearing legal texts. The first (2) should be 
earlier than the fifth century, for it is written boustrophedon; there is no goppa, heta is 2, 
chi both 1 and 2, upsilon 2; the main text (A) may belong to the last quarter of the sixth 
century, the addition (B) on the back being perhaps some few years later than the first.! 
The plaque was said by one informant to have come from the area of Naupaktos; by 
another, from Psoriani in Aitolia, over the border. Thus both reports agree that it came 
from the western end of Ozolian Lokris, though some scholars have suggested that it 
deals with a settlement at the place called Polis, which they would set near the Phokian 
border, east of Amphissa.? The script is Lokrian, not Aitolian; so, if the report about 
Psoriani should be right, the settlers will have been Lokrians who spread over the Aitolian 
border. The law defines the inheritance of pasturage-rights for the families settled in an 
area which has already been divided up intodmrétopa and nudora, called ‘the plain of ‘YAia 
and Aioxapic’. They have already a temple to Apollo, Leto, and Artemis, and a council 
of elders and a citizen assembly, which suggests that these are not new settlers from another 


' T have followed here the view of the first editor, 
Pappadakes, that the phrase Kopizo1ev-xpézo1 was 
omitted from the main text A at the point where A 
reads OIION partly erased, and had to be added on the 
back of the plaque. OIION looks like careless ditto- 
graphy, and the erasure looks deliberate. For different 
Views and interpretations, see Wilamowitz, Sb. Ak. 
Berlin (1927), 13 ff.; Buck 59; Georgacas, CP 1956, 
249 ff. 

? Chatzes, AE 1927-8, 181 ff.; Buck 59. In his 


comprehensive study of Ozolian Lokris (Les Locriens 
de l’ouest i-ii (1952), Lerat argues (ii. 9 f.) that one 
should accept the report about Psoriani and regard this 
text as Aitolian, since at three points the dialectal forms 
differ from those of the other Lokrian plaques. The 
script, however, is Lokrian—unless one sees a single, 
stray san in |. 5, rather than (as I should suspect) a mu 
cut in error. 

3 As Wilamowitz observed (op. cit. 9 f.), the text gives 
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area, but members of an existing settlement who are assimilating some adjoining newly 
acquired stretch of agricultural land. The usual curses are called down in the law on any- 
one who in future demands a redistribution (Sa10y6s) of this land; but it is also said that, 
under the dire necessity of war, if ‘the Hundred and One chosen &piotivdnv’ so vote, 
a maximum of 200 new settlers of military age (&€1dycrxor) may be invited to settle 
there: half the land to go then to the new settlers. The law B, written in a different hand 
on the back of the plaque, defines the punishment for a demiourgos who makes unlawful 
profits from his office.' It is tempting to accept the report that this text came from the 
district of Naupaktos, for then it can be linked with the similar bronze plaque (3) which 
was found many years ago on the eastern side of Lokris, at Galaxidi, a place formerly 
believed to be the ancient Oianthea, but now more plausibly identified with Chaleion.? 
This plaque 3 carries the laws defining the political relationship between an étroikia sent 
to Naupaktos and the two places which sent out the érro1Kol, Opountian Lokris and 
Chalcion. Judged by their letters, the two plaques should not be far apart in date. 3 is not 
boustrophedon, but shows qoppa still; it might belong to the first quarter of the fifth 
century. Though we happen to have the copy made for Chaleion, the body of its text 
concerns simply the new Naupaktians from Opountian Lokris and their mother-state; 
only at the end is a clause added to say that ‘all the above applies also to the Chaleian 
settlers who came out with Antiphates’. But the script is not Opountian Lokrian, and 
so the three copies needed may have been made by a bronze-worker among the Lokrians 
already living in Naupaktos. Was this fresh influx to Naupaktos the ‘additional settlers up 
to 200’, foreshadowed in the law on plaque 2 for the unidentified settlement? At all 
events, the new Naupaktians will not have long enjoyed their change, since presumably 
they were evicted c. 460 by the Athenians, and their site occupied by others no less 
&€idpaxor, the exiled rebels of Messenia (Thuc. i. 103). A third plaque (4), also from 
Galaxidi, bears the text (A) of a cupBoAr between Oianthea and Chaleion, establishing the 
rights of the Chaleian or Oianthean €évos against seizure in the other city.3 Though some 
editors have dated it in the second half of the fifth century, it should from its lettering be 
only a little later than 3; cf. its y3 (abnormal in Lokrian), e2-3, 62-3, A1—2, v1, x3. The 
following text (B), in a different hand, shows throughout ¢3, 63, Az, v3, and may well 
belong to the third quarter of the century; it is clearly an addendum, legislating against 
unjust proxenoi, for alien plaintiffs in legal cases, and for citizens involved in Sixo1 &r6 
ouLBoAdv. 

After these legal texts, the only remaining inscriptions from Ozolian Lokris are the 
dedication of the demiourgos Euphemos and his colleagues on a bronze vase-handle from 
Galaxidi, probably about the middle of the fifth century (5), and the gravestone of Nikar- 
chos of Amphissa, probably also of the fifth century, judged by the type copy (6). A 
miniature bronze wheel now in Boston (17), bearing a dedication by one Phalas to Apollo, 
was said to have been found at Galaxidi; but the script is not that of Ozolian Lokris. It 


1 This sentence was held by Wilamowitz to be the Tod, GHI? 34, taking tov O1avéea in apposition to Tov 
tail end of another law cut on a separate plaque; op. €evov: ‘No one shall carry off the Oeanthian stranger 
cit. 11. 2 Lerat, op. cit. i. 198 ff. from the territory of Chaleum nor the Chalean from 

3 I follow here the interpretation tentatively given by that of Oeanthea....’ 
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shows A3 and 02, and, with its crooked alpha, should belong to either Boiotia or Opountian 
Lokris. If the provenance is correct, it may be a dedication made by an Opountian in the 
other Lokris. The lettering suggests a date in the third quarter of the sixth century; rho 
is still 1, but sigma is already the three-stroked type 2. (See Addenda.) 

No Attic or Messenian inscriptions have yet been found on the site of Naupaktos; see 
further pp. 204 f. 


OPOUNTIAN LOKRIS 


The script of Opountian Lokris is the same as those of its neighbours Boiotia and (as far 
as it is known) Chalkis. The two earliest examples are dedications from the akropolis at 
Halai. The first (7) is inscribed in false boustrophedon on three of the vertical faces of a 
block which has a narrow rectangular cutting for a tenon on one horizontal face. If this 
face is taken as the top of a base (as the editor does),! the first line of the inscription is 
upside down; so the block is perhaps more likely to be the crowning member of a pillar, 
with a mortise on its underside whereby it was set upon a lost shaft as thick as itself, on 
which possibly a flat figure (of a kore?) was carved in relief or incised, like the lower 
halves of such figures later found on this site.2, The dedication shows o1, as in the earliest 
Boiotian, and the second line has to be read upside down, like that on the grave-stele of 
Deinias from Corinth (Corinth 6, p. 127): Eupov8pos wy’ avedéxe [Tutt ?Jov trepi[k]oAec 
To[IF|S]v XEpor prAciow, e56[ke T” APa]vaucr [T]oAiox[61].3 The lettering suggests a date 
not later than the first holf of the sixth century. It is considerably earlier than that of 8, 
a Doric capital which was once the top of a pedestal-base: Faoi6v w’ avebéxe : Aioxpios 
p’ etroiféoa (sic). This may perhaps be dated c. 540; the flat archaic bulge of the echinus 
suggests an earlier date, but I do not think that the inscription could be earlier than the 
middle of the sixth century. I can only suggest that perhaps a provincial sculptor of 
Halai did not keep pace with the development of the true architectural capital (cf. pp. 159, 
233). The gravestone of Minades (9) may be earlier than the end of the sixth century as 
far as can be judged from the copy. The other extant inscriptions from this area all appear 
to belong to the first quarter of the fifth century. Of five brief grave-inscriptions (12-16) 
the first (12) is on a relief stele whose style resembles that made in Boiotia by the sculptor 
Alxenor of Naxos c. 490 (p. 292, Naxos 12); the rest are on plain stelai. The graffito of 
Panteles on a skyphos should be of about the same date (10). Lastly, a base for a marble 
statue dedicated by the people of Halai on their akropolis (11), dated by the names of 
three archons (cf. the similar public dedications from Akraiphia in Boiotia, p. 93), may 
belong to the first years of the fifth century; it shows 1 and goppa, but €3 and 63. 

The script of Lokroi Epizephyrioi, the Lokrian colony in Italy, is the same as that of 


1 Goldman, A7ZA xix (1915), 439 f. 3 I suggest this restoration in preference to that of 

2 Goldman, Hesperia ix (1940), 413 ff., figs. 57- Friedlaender 45: EufavBpos y’ avebéxe [kap]év trept[k] 
58, 242. Two other stelai, that of Dermys and Kitylos  aAsa xo[po]v | xepot gtActiow e56[kev Ada]yarat mLop1ox[41]. 
from Tanagra (p. 92, Boiotia 8) and of a ‘Daedalic’ One would expect Po[po]v, but the first letter cannot 
head from Malessina on the Lokrian—-Boiotian border be goppa; a kouros is not a normal dedication to Athena 
(Jenkins, Dedalica, 71), are advanced examples of the (unless Euandros was an athlete as well as a sculptor); 
same technique, the first being almost in the round. and the asyndeton before kayav seems a little harsh. 
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Ozolian Lokris (pp. 284 ff.). This is significant, for it is not clear from the ancient 
authorities which of the mainland Lokrides sent out the settlement. 
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FIG, 32. Aigina 


Notes on letter-forms 


a2 is characteristic. The archaic curved a1 occurs in 3 (7th c.?). 

F2 is in use in graffiti c. 510 (9). 

63 is in use before the end of the 6th c. (6, 7). 

Ax has developed to Az by the first quarter of the sth c. (12, 13). 

uz occurs in the building record of the mid 6th c.? (4), but pr in the dedication 5; more early 
examples are needed before we can say which was the normal archaic form. 

The Attic x1 was used. This is attested in two of the graffiti on sherds from the precinct of Aphaia: 
[- - -] euxca[ucvos ? - - -] and Apxowvaf- - -]® tat [Aganca ?], which from their lettering may belong to 
the late 6th c. (Aegina i. 466, nos. 371, 392, pl. 121. 65-66). 

Qoppa is used in 4 (mid-6th c.?). There are no further examples in the existing inscriptions; it may 
have disappeared, as in Attic, before the end of the century. 

pl is the early form. From the late archaic period onwards, p2 is very common; p3 occurs rarely 
(13, 15). 

The normal form of sigma appears to have been a1, as in Attic; but 02 also occurs (10; JG iv. 71, 
177). The curved o3 is used in 4. 

Punctuation. 1 is used in 4 (mid-6th c.?), and continues in use throughout the period (11, 12, 16). 
2 is also found in the sth c. (13, 15), and 3 once, ¢. 470-50? (18). The boustrophedon system appears 
to have gone out of normal use about the middle of the 6th c., as in Attic, for it is no longer used in 4; 
but the present material is too scanty to provide any details of its decline. One of the best examples 
ever produced of the erratic setting of letters in a vertical inscription is the grave-stele of Hermaios, 18 


(cf. p. 50). 


The alphabet of Aigina is kin to that of several neighbouring scripts, but identical with 
none; so that it cannot be said definitely whether she received it from one of the mainland 
states which shut her into the Saronic Gulf on all sides save one, or from that one open 
side which led out of the gulf to the Cyclades and the trade-route to the East. The closest 
resemblance is to Attic, from which Aiginetan differs chiefly in its forms of gamma and 
lambda; the next closest seems to be to Cycladic, from which it differs in its beta and 
also in having no signs for the long vowels eta and omega. The script of Epidauros, the 
traditional mother-city of Aigina (Hdt. viii. 46; Paus. ii. 29. 5), is not yet fully attested 
(pp. 179 ff.); but Epidauros certainly used a different delta (p. 180), and possibly san also, 
neither of which is Aiginetan. Troizen, Methana, and Hermion used the ‘red’ chi, and 
the scripts of Corinth and Megara belong toa wholly different group. The present evidence 
therefore gives some slight grounds for the conjecture that both the Aiginetan and the 
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Attic script are derived from the same source, namely, the route through the Cyclades 
from the eastern Aegean. Priority cannot be established for either; Attic may have been 
taken from Aiginetan, with an added element of Euboic; or possibly Aiginetan from Attic, 
with an added element of Cycladic; or each may have been acquired independently. But 
at least we can infer that both states were among the earliest on the western side of the 
Aegean to receive the new art of writing. Athens’ proof is shown directly in her inscribed 
pottery, Aigina’s indirectly in her early history (and perhaps directly in the plaque 1). 
Doric and independent, made expert in seafaring by their geographical position, the 
Aiginetans carried the produce of other states to every quarter of the Greek world, shaking 
off their filial bonds with Epidauros (Hdt. v. 83), and apparently thriving in an atmo- 
sphere of perpetual hostility alike from Athens near at hand, and from their more distant 
rival Samos (Hdt. iii. 59; v. 83). 

The earliest inscription which can be assigned to Aigina is a painted fragment on a 
sherd from a clay votive plaque, dated by the style of the warriors’ heads on it to the years 
shortly before 700 (1). The style is indistinguishable from Attic, and there is nothing 
definitely unAttic in the few surviving letters, but I have listed it here because it was 
found beside the temple of Apollo on Aigina, and the letters agree with Aiginetan script 
(see pp. 68 f.). The next earliest inscription that can be attributed to Aigina is the name 
MeveAas painted on a Protoattic krater-stand of the mid-seventh century (2), found with 
other early Attic pottery on Aigina. I have observed elsewhere! that the provenance, the 
Doric form of the name, and the non-Attic /ambda all combine to suggest that the painter 
was Aiginetan. That an Aiginetan should have been employed on Attic pottery in the 
midst of the €x8pn TaAair is not impossible, for the unbroken series of Attic ware from the 
eighth century onwards found at various sites on the island shows that, whatever were 
their feelings of hostility towards each other, Aigina did not cease to have commercial 
intercourse of some kind with Athens.” A boundary stone inscribed FépoxAeos (3) from 
a precinct of Herakles somewhere in the south-eastern part of the island may also be 
ascribed tentatively to the seventh century; we may note the archaic appearance of the 
alpha with curved leg, and the disproportionately small omikron. 

Several sherds of Chian (“Naukratite’) chalices were found in the temple of Aphaia at 
Aigina.’ The fragmentary painted dedications show in two cases the Ionic eta of Chios; 
none of the inscriptions is certainly Aiginetan. Perhaps they were inscribed by the makers 
for Aiginetan purchasers to dedicate in their own temple on their safe return (p. 338). 
In this precinct of Aphaia was also found the earliest public record of any kind from 
Aigina, the stone which commemorates the building and other work done in the precinct 
during the priesthood of a man named (K1?)eoitas (4). A similar record has been found in 
the temple of Athena at Argos (p. 158, Argos 8). The Aiginetan inscription was cut on a 


single long thin slab of soft limestone, fragments of which were later built into the founda- 
tions of the eastern terrace wall.+ 


1 JHS Ixix (1949), 26. 4 Aegina i. 367 f£. The meaning is uncertain at several 
? Dunbabin, BSA xxxvii (1936-7), 83 ff., esp. 84. points: ‘When [KI ?]Jeoitas was priest, the temple to 
3 Aegina i (text), 478 ff., pl. 129; Price, JHS xliv Aphaia was [built], and the altar, and the ivory was 
(1924), 202 f.; Cook and Woodhead, BSA xlvii (1952), added (= the altar was adorned with ivory plaques?), 
159 ff. Boardman, BSA li (1956), 59. [and the treasure ?] was laid up.’ I suggest the last, the 
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The date of this inscription, if it may be compared with Attic texts, should lie in the 
middle of the sixth century, perhaps some few years later than 550. It cannot be as early 
as the seventh century, as Furtwaengler maintained.' Though he did not suggest a date, 
Thiersch, in his careful analysis,? observed all the features which indicate its comparative 
lateness: the fact that it is not boustrophedon, the scrupulous avoidance of divided words 
at the ends of lines, the competent cutting of the letters, with small-tailed ez and sym- 
metrical 2. Its best parallels in Attic are the bronze plaque of the Treasurers (p. 72, 
Attica 21), the epitaph bearing the second signature of the sculptor Phaidimos (Attica 23), 
and the epitaph of Phrasikleia (Attica 29). But its provenance presents a difficulty; for 
the lower part (into which it was found rebuilt) of the eastern terrace wall has been dated 
in the third quarter of the sixth century.3 This would mean that its original life was 
remarkably short. On the other hand, the upper part of this wall belongs certainly to the 
period c. 500-4804 (shortly after the existing temple was built), and the inscription was 
found on the inner face of the wall, where the construction, according to the excavators, 
was very unequal; it is possible, therefore, that the stone, though apparently belonging 
to the original lower part, was actually built in during the erection of the upper part. The 
existing temple’s predecessor is held by Welter to have been built c. 550,6 and probably 
it is this predecessor which is the olkos which the inscription commemorates, not (as is 
usually held) the little building which in its turn preceded this predecessor.’ 

The remaining inscriptions of Aigina may be briefly summarized. A rough poros pillar 
bears a retrograde dedication by Thales to a deity or hero whose epithet is 6@Bacoipayos’ 
(5); the lettering indicates a date near that of 4, perhaps early in the third quarter of the 
sixth century. Two stone omphaloi 8, inscribed pa and MpoccapiSév, are apparently to 
be connected with the cults of the local phratries;? they may also be of the second half 
of the sixth century, but the lettering is inconclusive. A series of funeral inscriptions 
(name, or name with patronymic, rarely with eipi) on the walls or cover-slabs of under- 
ground chamber tombs (10) should belong mainly to the first half of the fifth century, 
though some may be slightly earlier (e.g. according to the copies, IG iv. 55-57, 63). The 
masons’ graffiti on the foundation blocks of the existing temple of Aphaia (c. 510-500?) 
show f2 already in use, with e 2 and 3 (9). The famous school of Aiginetan bronze- 
sculptors which flourished in the late sixth and first half of the fifth century has left few 
surviving signatures; one of the few, a base signed by Glaukias at Olympia (12), may be 
normal meaning of Trepitroiiv, as a possible alternative 
to the interpretation of previous editors: ‘[and the 
?coping, precinct, etc.] was made round (it).” 

1 Aegina i. 480 ff. 2 Op. cit. 367 f. 

3 Op. cit. 483; Welter, AA 1938, 6: ‘c. 540.’ 

4 Aegina i. 86. 5 Op. cit. 86. 


6 AA 1938, 6. 
7 Orlandini also suggests that the inscription refers to 


in the seventh century. Even if the use of the limestone 
is thus confined, a suitable block of the first building 
or the old altar might have been re-used for the inscrip- 
tion in the second. 

8 The epithet is not otherwise attested. Perhaps the 
Aiakidai might claim it, having been sent once to 
Thebes to lend divine aid to the Thebans against the 
Athenians in 506 (Hdt. v. 81); but their aid proved 


the 6th-c. temple (Arch. Class. ii (1950), 57 f.). I cannot 
be convinced by Furtwaengler’s argument (Aegina i. 
480 ff.) that the soft limestone (‘Mergelkalkstein’) was 
only used in the buildings of the ‘first period’ (i.e. the 
little building and the earliest altar), and therefore the 
inscription must belong to this building, which he dated 


disastrous, and in any case the inscription should be 
earlier than this. Inscriptions from Aigina which appear 
to be in Boiotian script are those stamped, with devices, 
on three tiles published by Welter (AA 1938, 485 ff., 
nos. 5, 7, 8). They are archaic, but the meaning is un- 
certain. % Welter, op. cit. 494. 


* 


* 
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assumed to illustrate good Aiginetan script of the period c. 485, for the dedication was by 
Gelon for a victory in 488, while he was still ruler of Gela (p. 266). In 12 the dedication 
is in a different script (presumably Geloan or Syracusan), but on the base of another lost 
work by an Aiginetan sculptor both dedication and signature are in the sculptor’s script, 
for both show the typical a2. This is the base for a bronze bull, made by Theopropos and 
dedicated at Delphi by the Korkyreans (13): it may be slightly later than 12. A third 
signature, also at Delphi, is only partly preserved (11): [- - -e]rrote : Aryivan; the lettering 
is slightly earlier again than that of 12 (cf. 2); the name of Onatas may be suggested.! A 
bronze hydria (16) dedicated to Zeus Hellenios, found in a well in his precinct on the 
Oros, is dated by its shape c. 470;? and to this period c. 475-450 may belong also the altar 
dedicated to the Koliadai (17), the gravestones of the Athenian Antistates (19) and the 
Aiginetan Hermaios (18),3 and the stone anchor inscribed: ME ive tod (20); but precise 
dating is impossible. We have a sure terminus ante quem in the year 431, when the island 
was occupied by an Athenian settlement, and 19 and 20 may equally well be dated 
450-431. The bronze plaque (21) from a dedication made by Pherias, winner of the boys’ 
wrestling at Olympia in 464, should, from its lettering, be later than that date. With v4 
and 92, it suggests rather a time in the 440’s; perhaps Pherias was already adult when he 
made his commemorative offering (cf. Addenda, and pp. 167, 246). 

The script of Aigina was used by Kydonia in Crete, the city occupied by Aiginetans 
c. 519 (Hdt. iii. 59). Tombstones of the early fifth century found on the site show the 
typical Aiginetan script, sharply distinct from the contemporary Cretan (p. 314). 


SELECT CATALOGUE 


1. Painted dedication on a sherd from the Apollo temple at Aigina; c. 710-700? Boardman, BSA xlix 
(1954), 183 ff., pl. 16, 1. Athens, NM. PL. 16 


2. Name ‘Menelas’ painted on a Protoattic krater-stand; c. 650. Karo, 26 Hallische Winckelmanns- 
Programm (1928), to ff. J. M. Cook, BSA xxxv (1934-5), 189 ff., 205, 208. CVA Berlin i. 24 f., pls. 
31-33. Jeffery, JAS \xix (1949), 26. Berlin, Antiquarium. PL. 16 


3. Boundary stone from a precinct of Herakles on Aigina; 7th c.? Keramopoullos, AE 1932, Apx- 
Xpov., 6; Welter, Aigina (1938), 122; Jeffery, op. cit. 25 f., fig. 2. SEG xi. 3. Welter, Polemon iv (1949), 
145 ff., fig. 3. Aigina Mus. PL. 16 


4. Record of building on a stone from the precinct of Aphaia; c. 550? IG iv. 1580. Furtwaengler and 
Thiersch, Aegina i (text), 367 f., fig. 292, pl. 25. Roehl, 66. 3. DGE 111. Welter, Aigina (1938), 69 f. 
and Polemon iv (1949), 151 f., fig. 2. Orlandini, Arch. Class. ii (1950), 50 ff. Aigina Mus. PL. 16 


5. Poros pillar bearing a dedication by Thales, Aigina; c. 550-525? Peek, AM lix (1934), 42 f. SEG 
xi. 1. Aigina Mus. PL. 16 


; 1 The only extant signature of Onatas is at Athens, 3 In the Transliteration of Plates I assume that the 
in Attic script (IG i?. 5073 = DAA 236). For part of wide face bearing the dead man’s name begins the 
a later copy of another, cf. Fraenkel, Inschriften von inscription. Previous editors read: Lapa tode| -eppaio | 
Pergamon i, no. 48. 2 Welter, op. cit. 8 ff. to KuBévixo | to Aypita. 
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dedicated to Aphaia; c. 550-500? Aegina i. 368, no. 7, 


6. Limestone basin, pl. 25, 4. IG iv. 1582. 


Aigina Mus. 


7. Signet ring of Thersis; c. 550-500? IG iv. 179. Furtwaengler, 


Antike Gemmen ii. 36, pl. 7, 66. 
DGE 118. Seltman, Greek Coins, 27. Breslau Mus. 


8. Stone omphaloi used in the cults of local phratries; c. 550-500? IG iv. 61. Welter, AA 1938, 494, 
2-3, figs. 21-23. SEG xi. 5-6. (a) Aigina Mus. (b) Lost. 


9. Masons’ graffiti on the foundations of the temple of Aphaia; ¢. 510-500? Aegina i. 23, 369, figs. 9, 
295. 

* 10. Names of the dead on walls or slabs of chamber-tombs, Ai 
363-6. IG iv. 55-58, 62-65, 70, 73, 1590. Roehl 
(1938), 58, fig. 49. 


* 11. Signature of unknown sculptor on a base at Del 
Marcadé i. 120, pl. 23. 1. Delphi Mus. 1809. 


gina; ¢. 500-450? IGA 351, 353, 357-8, 
» 67.9. Welter AA 1932, 162 f.; 1938, 497 ff.; Aigina 


phi; ¢. 500-480? FD iii. 1. 324 f., figs. 43-44. 
PL. 16 
12. Signature of Glaukias on a base for a dedication by Gelon at Olympia; ¢. 485? IGA 359b-c. 


Ol. v. 143. Roberts i. 126. SGDI 3410. SIG3 33- Roehl, 68. 6. DGE 115. 2. See also Doric colonies 5, 


p. 266. Olympia Mus. 382a-b. PL. 16 


* 13. Signature of the Theopropos on base for a bronze bull dedicated by the Korkyreans at Delphi, 
c. 480. SIG} 18. DGE 115. 1. FD iii. 1. 3 f., no. 2, pl. 1. Marcadé i. 106, pl. 20, 3. Delphi Mus. 1198. 


PL. 16 


14. Stone anchor of a ship, perhaps named after Aphrodite Epilimenia, from Aigina; c. 475? Welter, 
AA 1938, 489 f., fig. 11. SEG xi. 18. Aigina Mus. 


* 15. Dedication of Philostratos, Aigina; c. 480-470? IGA 354. Roberts i. 122. IG iv. 7. SGDI 3409. 
Roehl}, 67. 7. DGE 113. Aigina Mus. 


16. Bronze hydria dedicated to Zeus Hellenios on Aigina; c. 470. Harland, AFA xxix (1925), 76 ff., 


figs. 1-2. Welter, op. cit. 8 ff., figs. 3-4. D. M. Robinson, A¥A xlvi (1942), 180. SEG xi. 7. Aigina 


Mus. PL. 17 


17. Altar dedicated to the Koliadai on Aigina; c. 475-450? IGA 352. Roberts i. 120. IG iv. 6. SGDI 
3408. Roehl}, 67. 4. DGE 112. Aigina Mus. 


* 18. Gravestone of Hermaios, Aigina; c. 475-450? IG iv. 47. Roehl}, 67. 5. DGE 114. 1. Friedlaender 


ga. Peek i. 56. Aigina Mus. PL. 17 


* 19. Gravestone of the Athenian Antistates from Aigina; c. 450? IGA 368. IG iv. 50. Roehl3, 69. 14. 


Friedlaender 76. Peek i. 1209. Athens, EM 10626. PL. 17 


* 20. Stone anchor of a ship from Aigina; c. 450-431? IG iv. 176. Roehl3, 69. 12. Hereiotes, AE 1914, 
92 ff. DGE 117. Welter, op. cit. 489, figs. 14-15. Aigina Mus. 


* 21. Bronze plaque from the base for a dedication at Olympia by Pherias of Aigina; c. 450? Kunze 
and Schleif, 7dJ liii (1938), Olympiabericht ii. 129 f., fig. 80. SEG xi. 1231. Olympia Mus. PL. 17 


Inscription attributed to Aigina 


22. Signature of maker, AtroAAas error, incised on an iron (sic) mirror once in the Muret collection; 
c. 500-475? AZ July 1862, 302 f., pl. 166. 2. I know this only from the publication, but its az suggests 
Aigina, and the other letters are all Aiginetan also. 
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THE PELOPONNESE 


CORINTH 
«By Se Fz3nt Ot KAKLVEOTWMP po tTUHPXYoP 
rAUTABREI-B@OSkERMMEOPMPP-TYOXY-i, 
2AWC, BFx H@®S KAMNE R YOtv + 2 
SAM < iS oO | AN N D Vv 5 
4 E P ‘4 


F1G. 33. Corinth and Korkyra 


Notes on letter-forms 

ar is normal in the earliest examples, but not invariable; on some of the 7th-c. vase-labels and 
graffiti a2 is used. In the 6th and early 5th c. a2 is the normal form. a3 is in use before the middle of 
the sth c. (37). 

The Corinthian beta has been called an artificial derivation from pi, to avoid confusion with the 
epsilon.' J incline to think rather that it arose from an incorrect rendering of the primitive beta-type 
in which the ‘hooks’ are not closed (as in Thera, Naxos—Paros, Argos, Gortyn in Crete), the lower 
hook of the Corinthian beta being twisted in the reverse direction.2 This may have been done de- 
liberately, because of the epsilon; but in Melos, where the epsilon is normal, the twisted beta is also 
used, and so it is perhaps more likely that it was an original error, and that the curious Corinthian 
epsilon, which I assume to be a doublet from closed heta, slipped into its form the more readily because 
there was no cause for confusion with beta. The proper direction should then be given by the top hook, 
but the distinction is not always observed (cf. the painter Timonidas, 15). By the early sth c. its 
ambiguous appearance had been solved by the extension of one vertical (B3), after the pattern of the pi.3 

y2-3 is normal; y1 appears on 5 (c. 675?) and 17 (c. 600-550?). On the vase-label by Chares (19: 
NC, no. 1296) the Achaian gamma is used; see Fig. 42, yr. 

€3-4 is used for the false diphthonge1; here Corinthian does not differ from other early Greek alphabets. 
It also used a single letter to express both the long and the short e-vowels, and was thus apparently at 
one with the majority of other Greek alphabets in making no difference in spelling between these two 
vowels; but the letter which it used for them was the freak form e1-2, which some scholars have held 
to be a deliberate misuse of the unemployed beta-form, others a development from the normal epsilon 
produced by the cursive strokes of a pen or brush,* and others, again, a variation of the closed heta. 
I think that this last is the most likely solution: that Corinth accepted from the south Aegean alphabet 


' Kirchhoff+, 102; Roberts i. 134; Carpenter (A¥A 
1933, 20) holds that the beta was derived from the pi, 
and also suggests that this alteration was made because 
the Semitic form of bét too closely resembled the 
Greek rho. 

2 This abnormal form occurs also in the Semitic 
alphabet. In the inscriptions of Shafatba’al and Abdo 
from Byblos the lower curve of bét is turned back in 
the same way (Dunand, Byblia Grammata, 146, 152 ff.; 
Driver, 104, 106). 

3 I have not considered here the doubtful betas on 
two inscriptions published among the Corinthian in 


IG iv. 354, a gold leaf seen near Corinth and hastily 
copied, and 357, a bronze frog said to be from the 
Peloponnese. 354 was read as 9[o]iBo1 (why not 
gla]ivoi?); 357 was attributed to Corinth because the 
false diphthong was written in full and because of a 
theory that the frog was sacred to Apollo at Corinth. 
Apov Zovoou Boasov: is an unconvincing reading for 
357; I take it to be a jargon inscription (not necessarily 
Corinthian), like the ’Epéoia yp&upata; see BSA 1 
(1955), 76. 

* Kretschmer, Die griechischen Vaseninschriften, 34. 
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confused the letter-forms (writing the false diphthong in full, e+1, and using E for the true diphthong) 
—nor that in Phleious, Kleonai, and Tiryns the values were shuffled, producing B = n but not € 
(p. 144, Fig. 36). From the late 7th c. onwards inscriptions on vases and plaques show the shape as 
sharply angled (€2) and this is also the form on nearly all the archaic stone inscriptions (perhaps because 
it was easier to cut) ; but on vases of the first half of the 7th c. it is more rounded (er); I have therefore 
used this as a factor in dating the two stone inscriptions which show this rounded form (6, 7), but with 
some reserve, since the rounded form is still found occasionally in vase-labels and graffiti of the 6th c. 
(cf. AD i, pl. 8. 15). The letter appears to have gone out of use in Corinthian during the second quarter 
of the 5th c. (pp. 129 f.). 

; ing was apparently still in use at Corinth in the last years of the 5th or even the start of the 4th c. 
(39). 

32 is 5th c. (37); there are as yet no examples to show us more precisely when this flattened type 
came in. 

Fr is usually small in proportion to the other letters (see also theta, omikron, and chi). In graffiti the 
change to F2 (and normal size) apparently took place late in the 6th or early in the 5th c., which should 
give a terminus post quem for the appearance of t2 in stone inscriptions. 

61 is still used in formal inscriptions c. 480 (29). It is usually smaller than the other letters, parti- 
cularly at the end of the 6th and beginning of the sth c. (cf. also Argive examples). 

The four-stroked 11 is regular; the type used in the south Aegean islands was always the three- 
stroked 2, a form which occurs in Corinthian only on vases of the LC period (575-550), and even then 
rarely, and on three stone inscriptions whose dates are not certain (12, 17, 18). But since Achaia and 
Korkyra, whose alphabets are presumably derived from the Corinthian, also use the three-stroked 
type, it is possible that (as happened elsewhere with sigma) the earliest Corinthian version of iota was 
simply a zigzag line which chanced to be transmitted to Korkyra and Achaia in one form, while the 
other happened to become the convention in Corinth itself, and persisted through the 6th c., although 
the LC vase-painters occasionally used the more cursive 12, and one particular painter of round ary- 
balloi habitually made the letter with five strokes (NC, 164, nos. 23-26). I have sought to show else- 
where! that the straight 13 was not used in normal Corinthian during the 6th c. (as is sometimes 
asserted), but appears to have superseded the crooked type c. 500 B.c. 

Ar is still used in formal inscriptions of the first part of the 5th c. (30, 37), but Az is found in the 
unofficial cursive of graffiti by the end of the 6th c. (28). 

The Corinthians, like the Ionians, used the single letter xi (€) to express guttural+ sibilant. The 
south Aegean alphabet expressed this sound simply by kappa-+san, but the letter-form = was known 
in the south Aegean and used in Thera for the initial letter of the name Zeus (p. 317), in Crete for an 
Eteocretan sound whose exact value is not known (p. 309); perhaps the xi may have come to Corinth 
in the abecedarium, bearing a value which to the Corinthian ear seemed nearer to the guttural-+ sibilant 
than to anything else.? The earliest type 1 is tailed (4), the later tailless. 


early inscriptions from Thera and Corinth clearly show 
that the use of Y for € in Thera (one of the chief links 
in his argument) begins much later than that of ¥ for 
y in Corinth; and now that Corinthian vases have been 
comprehensively studied we know that the ‘blue’ X = x 
was in use long before the reign of Periander. Cf. Payne, 


1 BSA xliii (1948), 201 ff. 

2 The suggestion of Drerup (Musée Belge v (1901), 
142 ff.) that the Corinthians originally used the ‘red 
forms X = € and ¥ = x until Periander’s connexions 
with Ionia caused them to adopt the ‘blue’ forms is 
unacceptable now, because the increased numbers of 
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O was used, as elsewhere, to express both long and short vowel; but the false diphthong ou, which 
other Greek states normally spelt as the monosyllabic O, was spelt out in full at Corinth like the true 
diphthong, which suggests that in the early days of writing at Corinth perhaps the false diphthong was 
in fact pronounced as a dissyllable.' At the end of the 6th c. and later, here as elsewhere in the Pelo- | 
ponnese (e.g. Argos), the letter may be disproportionately small (35). 

San was apparently supplanted by sigma some time in the first half of the 5th c. (37-38), but, as | 
with the other original san-users, the name ‘san’ continued to be used for the new sign; cf. p. 33. 

Qoppa apparently disappeared from general usage in the first half of the 5th c. (38), but was retained 
as part of the city badge on the coinage until the 3rd c. (HN?, 403, 417); cf. beta on the coinage of 
Byzantium and san on the Sikyonian. 

p2 appears in the late archaic period, and also p3 (29), which is like the type regular in Megarian. 
By the mid-sth c. p4 is apparently common, as elsewhere. 

ur is the normal archaic type in formal inscriptions. On vases and graffiti vz is found as early as the 
7th c. (1, 9), evolving in the 6th c. to the more cursive u3 (already present in embryo on 9), which was 
finally adopted in formal inscriptions also by the beginning of the sth c. (29). 

I have suggested (pp. 35 f.) the hypothesis that the letters ©, X, ‘’ may have existed in the earliest 
Cretan abecedaria of the 8th c., though we should then have to postulate that they had been dropped 
even from the abecedaria by the time that the alphabet reached Thera and Melos. It must be stressed 
again that this is pure conjecture; but it would provide an explanation of the appearance of these 
letters in the Corinthian alphabet. Neither Thera nor Melos could be compared with Corinth as 
flourishing centres of trade in the 8th c., and may therefore have been later in receiving the alphabet; 
but if the full formal alphabet arrived very early in Corinth from Crete, the Corinthians might have 
got 9, x, y thus, and their dialect would find a practical use for all the aspirated forms. The simpler 
alternative is to infer that the Corinthian alphabet received these forms from a different source—one 
of the alphabets of the eastern Aegean, that of Samos perhaps—and grafted them on to her own 
abecedarium. Like heta, theta, and omikron, archaic chi is often smaller than the other letters (9, 18). 

Punctuation is very rare in Corinthian inscriptions. The only instances known to me are the multiple 
dots (1) between the names on the early sherds from the Potters’ Quarter (1), and a double-dot (2) on 
one plaque from Penteskouphia, which is not yet adequately illustrated (JG iv. 249) and, from the 
lettering, might be late 6th or early sth c. The surviving inscriptions are admittedly either brief or } 
incomplete; but even so, had punctuation been used at Corinth with anything like the frequency of 
the examples at Argos or Kleonai or Tiryns, it would certainly be seen in many of the surviving dedi- 
cations on the Penteskouphia plaques. | 

The order of the letters in the Corinthian abecedarium. Two incomplete examples of the Corinthian | 
abecedarium survive. The earliest (2) is a graffito on a conical oinochoe of PC style, which was found 
in a grave at Kyme, and has been dated in the first half of the 7th c. On the base of this vase is scratched | 
an inscription which appears to be a later addition in Etruscan, and beneath it are the beginnings of | 
two abecedaria, one written below the other, with a horizontal line drawn to separate them. The lower 
(which is the better written) is probably Kymean, i.e. Euboic (see p. 237). The upper must be Corin- | 


thian, from the unmistakable beta; but it is plainly by a bad scholar. Although the stoichos runs from 
left to right, like that immediately below it, the letters themselves face from right to left; there are 


NC, 159. Drerup’s further suggestion that = was origin- normal = = €& 

ally a form of double sibilant ss (shown in the spelling ' The alternative, more intricate explanation is that 
Eevs for Zeus in three plaques) and only received the the false diphthong was always pronounced as a 
value € in Periander’s day was likewise disproved by monophthong, and that in Corinth the true diphthong 
Payne (ibid.), who observed that the plaques in question very early became a monophthong also, and extended 
were later than vase-inscriptions which showed the its own spelling to the false diphthong: cf. Buck, 30 ff. 
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omissions, and some letters are so badly shaped that their value is not clear. It begins with beta; then 
follows what is apparently meant for gamma, but rather resembles lambda, as though the writer had 
confused both letters. Then follow a wavering trapezoidal shape, vau, and another trapezoid; they 
may be meant for delta, vau, heta (central cross-bar omitted), and if so, ei E has been omitted, like 
alpha. The local epsilon may have ranked among the supplementary letters after tau. After zeta both 
abecedaria fail; in the last three letters they are very alike, as though one was a direct copy of the other; 
but which was written first is uncertain, as the oinochoe appears, from its description, to have been 
made in Kyme, either by an immigrant Corinthian or by a local potter copying an imported type.! 

The second Corinthian abecedarium (16) is that on a plaque from Penteskouphia, which may be 
of the early 6th c.? It is complete from ei (E) to tau. The letter E occupies its normal place before vat, 
in the stotchos, which suggests that the local may have been added on with the other non-Phoenician 
letters at the end. The other feature of interest is the treatment of the sibilants. The (unused) sigma is 
missing, san has been moved into sigma’s place, and xi into san’s. The merits of this arrangement are 
obvious; sigma was not only unused, but identical in appearance with fota, and would be a cause of 
confusion to learners; while the assonance of mu, nu, Ou, pei, xet makes an easier mnemonic than mu, 
nu, xet, ou, pei. To shift san into sigma’s place instead of merely leaving the stoichos to continue xe, 
san, goppa, rho, tau might seem unnecessary, but a parallel case of this kind of horror vacui appears in 
the early Roman alphabet, where the doublet G, instead of either following C or being added at the 
end of the abecedarium, was put in the place of the disused zeta.2 Whether this rearrangement was 
made when the alphabet was first established in Corinth, or whether it was the work of some later 
Ypaupotioms, it is impossible to tell. 

Direction of the script. The practice of starting the stoichos from left to right appears in some of the 
earliest of the inscribed sherds (1, 2, 3); in fact, they outweigh the number which begin from right to 
left, but this may well be accidental. It may be noted, however, that where the beginnings of the early 
inscriptions on stone are preserved, they start from right to left without exception (6, 7, 12, 17, 18). 
It is possible that the formal art of the mason here preserved the original tradition (that an inscription 
should start always from right to left) for a considerable time after the less conventional writers had 
ceased to be bound by it (cf. pp. 47 f.). Three of the early inscriptions—the name-list on the skyphos- 
fragment from the Potters’ Quarter (1), the pyxis-fragment from Syracuse (3), and the latest kerbstone 
from Perachora (17)—appear to be written in lines running consistently from left to right (1, 3) and 
right to left (17); but the first two are probably single lines which spiral round the body of the vase,* 
and the third I believe to be an example of ‘false’ boustrophedon, in which the letters of the succeeding 
lines are rolled over so as to continue in the same direction as the first line (pp. 49 f.). The system of 
‘false’ boustrophedon appears also on the stele of Deinias (6), and is much practised in the brief two-line 
inscriptions on the Penteskouphia plaques and on vases (AD i, pl. 7. 1; ii, pls. 24. 21; 30. 10; 9, 
owner’s inscription on Aineta’s aryballos; 19, signature of painter Chares on pyxis). Very rarely, a 
name written éA1yu@ on a vase may be in true boustrophedon (10, NC 482), but the first satisfactory 


' Gabrici, MA xxii (1913), 230 ff, fig. in text: ‘ventre 
di lekythos a base conica ¢ lungo collo (mancante) di 
argilla rossastra con ingubbiatura color crema.’ The 
description of the clay and slip suggests that it was a 
local copy of a PC original. The longest inscription 
reads; Fiyapevetivvuva (retrograde), and the attempts 
of various scholars to make it read as Greek are un- 
acceptable; cf. Lejeune, REA xlvii (1945), 102 and 
n. 1. I take it to be Etruscan, and to give the name of 
the vase’s owner. For other Etruscan remains at Kyme, 


see Carpenter, AJA xlix (1945), 456. 


2 The general appearance suggests the early 6th c., 
but it might be anywhere in the first half of that 
century (I owe this information to T. J. Dunbabin). 

3 Cf. Schmidt, RE, s.v. Alphabet, 1623; Sandys and 
Campbell, Latin Epigraphy? (1927), 35. 

+ Ason the aryballos of Tataie from Kyme (p. 238; 3) 
and the conical oinochoe from Ithake (p. 230; 1). The 
name-lists on the skyphos and Aineta’s aryballos obey 
the convention that all name-lists should run from left 
to right (p. 50). 
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example of this system is the sacral fragment from the temple of Apollo (18), which may be dated 
somewhere in the second quarter of the 6th c. The only other examples of which I know are the frag- 
ment of a plaque, IG iv. 215, whose date cannot be assessed more accurately than as late 7th or first 
half of the 6th c., and the second abecedarium 16, which may also be in the first half of the 6th c. 

The earliest example of consistent left-to-right is the signature of the painter Timonidas on a 
MC plaque (c. 600-575; 15); here, as elsewhere, the vase-painters (and writers on papyrus ’) were 
probably the pioneers who popularized the left-to-right style (p. 48). The earliest stone inscription 
which shows it is the enigmatic fragment 27, which appears to be late in the 6th c. By the first quarter 
of the sth c. the boustrophedon system had certainly disappeared, as the Salamis gravestone shows (29). 
But until more inscriptions are forthcoming, the date of its disappearance cannot be stated more 
accurately than ‘middle or second half of the 6th c.’. 


The alphabets employed throughout the north and north-east Peloponnese (excepting 
only the coastal cities of the eastern Argolid) are all variations on a common theme which 
may have been derived ultimately from the Doric islands of the south Aegean (pp. 42, 310). 
These Peloponnesian variations differ somewhat in detail, both from each other and from 
their common source; but the mutual resemblances (abnormal beta forms, crooked iota, 
use of san, and the epsilon-eta complication: see Notes above) suggest that the south 
Aegean script was introduced into one or two of the Peloponnesian cities, and radiated 
thence, with divers alterations, over the whole collection of states in this part of the 
peninsula, which had had close dealings with each other, whether friendly or hostile, from 
early times. 

Within this area, as the text-figs. 33-37, 42 show, there are no two local alphabets which 
can be called identical, except perhaps those attested for Tiryns and Kleonai. They are 
here separated into three groups by the following criteria: 

The Corinth group (= Corinth, Sikyon, Megara, Phleious, Kleonai, Tiryns) all show 
a particular connexion with each other in the use of an odd vowel-letter for epsilon/eta; 
‘twisted’ beta (p. 114) is also confined to certain of its members. The Argos group (Argos, 
Mycenae) use a different form of beta, ‘curved’ delta, and a peculiar lambda. Achaia, while 
using the crooked ota and the san, differs from both the other groups in using the ‘red’ 
forms for xi and chi. 

One reason for the individual differences is, I think, geographical. Nearly all these 
states have land frontiers which at some point touch those of another state using a quite 
different alphabet. Megara touched Attica and Boiotia; Sikyon bordered (narrowly, it is 
true) on Arkadia, and was also open to influences across the gulf; Achaia bordered on 
Arkadia and Elis; Phleious on Arkadia; Argos on Arkadia and the eastern coastal cities. 
Corinth alone was unaffected, surrounded by Sikyon, Phleious, Kleonai, and Megara; 
and Corinth’s is the script which has, in sum, the greatest number of likenesses to that of 
the south Aegean ‘Primitives’: beta, delta, iota, san, and perhaps also the use of heta for 
both vowel and aspirate (see pp. 114 f.). This may mean that the south Aegean alphabet 
came first into Corinth and spread thence to the other members of the north and north- 
eastern Peloponnese; and that, in proportion as these latter had contact with other local 
alphabets, so the type which took root in each shows certain variations from the Corinthian; 
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thus Argos uses the delta and iota of Arkadia and the eastern Argolid, Achaia the xi and 
chi of Arkadia and Elis, Megara the iota and sigma of Attica or Boiotia or even Aigina, 
and so on. On the other hand, we must note that an alphabet very close to the Argive 
occurs on poten apparently of some East Greck fabric, found in the Dodekanese at 
Rhodes and Kalymna (Pp. 153 f.). Argos may then have got her script independently of 
Corinth, both being varieties of the same south Aegean script. 

It is possible that Corinth was the first receiver of the alphabet in these parts. The 
policy of commercial expansion pursued by the Bacchiad prytaneis in the late eighth and 
early seventh centuries sent the Corinthians eastwards on trading expeditions as well as 
westwards to colonize. The shape and decoration of Protocorinthian pottery show that 
her trade connexion with Crete existed in the second half of the eighth century, and grew 
closer in the first half of the seventh.’ At the end of the eighth century her shipbuilder 
Ameinokles was making ships for Samos (Thue. i. 13), and Protocorinthian ware has been 
found there and in every main port of the south-eastern Aegean.” 

Whether this (south Aegean) Corinthian-Argive version was the first alphabet to arrive 
in the Peloponnese, anticipating the other types used in Lakonia, Elis, Arkadia, and the 
east Argolid, there is as yet no way of telling. From Corinth’s pre-eminence in extra- 
Peloponnesian affairs at this early period, it seems very possible. However that may be, 
the hypothesis of contamination suggested above (p. 118) makes it necessary to infer that, 
by the time the alphabet had spread from the commercial states to the outer fringe, the 
other type of alphabet existed in the adjoining states (Arkadia, Elis). The source whence 
Corinth herself derived her ‘blue’ supplementary letters phi, chi, psi is discussed above 
(pp. 35 f., 116). 

Inscriptions on pottery and clay plaques, both painted and incised, provide by far the 
largest body of evidence for the chronological development of the early Corinthian 
alphabet. There are also a small number of grave-inscriptions and dedications on stone 
and metal, among which are two commemorating events of public importance, the 
Kypselid phiale dedicated at Olympia (13) and the epitaph of the Corinthians who fell 
at Salamis (29); whether the dedications of spits at Perachora also reflect a historic event 
is discussed below (pp. 122 ff.). There is also a small fragment of a sacral list of offerings 
(18). None of the stone and metal objects on which these are written shows any features 
distinctive enough to help in their dating. The Salamis gravestone offers a definite ter- 
minus from which to work backwards, and the Kypselid phiale gives a date within very 
wide limits; but apart from these two any general chronological survey must depend 
chiefly on the copious evidence of Corinthian pottery as dated by the accepted authorities 
Johansen and Payne,} and of the long series of clay plaques from Penteskouphia, for 
which (in the absence as yet of any definitive publication) Payne’s work provides the 
latest chronological discussion (NC, ch. viii). See also Addenda. 

From the detailed comparison of the pottery and plaques (see below, pp. 126 f.) an in- 
teresting fact emerges: that, whereas in the pottery of the Late Corinthian period (c. §75- 
550) the lettering had become noticeably smaller and more cursive, of little importance 


3K. F. Johansen, Les Vases sicyoniens (1923); 


! ; ter, AJA, xlii (1938), 69. 
NC, 53, 67; Carpenter, AJ. H. G. G. Payne, NC (1931). 


2 Cf. VS, 88 and index, 190 f. 
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now in the design, on many of the plaques even to the end of the sixth century the lettering 
continued in the archaic tradition of tall, careful script; one has only to compare the 
plaque 8, dated before 625 (NC, 97), with 25, which is late sixth century (NC, 112, n. 4)! 
to see how little the style of the letters has altered in a hundred years. In other words, the 
vase-labels here, as elsewhere, show the informal script of every day, whereas for the 
plaques, with their dedicatory inscriptions, the formal style was evidently considered 
more suitable by some painters (p. 64). The reason for this is obvious: they reflect in 
miniature the great tradition of free painting at Corinth (NC, 93), for which the use of 
formal lettering would be natural. In any attempt to date other inscriptions, therefore, 
the series of dated plaques gives precise evidence for the contemporary formal script; 
but since this evidence shows that no marked changes in the letter-forms occur until the 
start of the fifth century, we are not much better off in our search for criteria; the differ- 
ence between a short stone inscription of the seventh century and one of the late sixth can 
be seen only in such details as the ductus of the lines (the earlier being straggling and 
uneven), or small differences within the same letter-form. The discovery of more material 
to swell the present number of inscriptions on stone, whose meagreness does scant justice 
to the size and importance of ancient Corinth, will obviously lessen the difficulty. Mean- 
while it must be remembered that the plaques are not the only datable evidence for the 
conservative tendency of the Corinthian script; the archaic lettering of the Salamis 
gravestone 29, whose date is happily beyond question, offers final and convincing proof. 

According to the present dating of Corinthian ware, the Oriental influence first appears 
in the second half of the eighth century ;* whether it came by Crete or by another inter- 
mediary, it reflects that contact with the trade-routes of the south and east Aegean which 
must have brought the art of writing to Corinth. A date in the eighth century has been 
suggested for two sets of inscriptions, with which we may therefore begin our survey.3 
The first is the set of three sherds (A-C) found in the Potters’ Quarter at Corinth in 
1930 (1), which are still the subject of controversy. All are from plain glazed cups; C has 
four letters from a graffito, almost certainly the owner’s name (e.g. [Mpox]Aeos [ent ?]). 
A and B, both from the same cup, bear part of a list of names incised within zones round 
the body. A and C were found ina bedding of broken pottery laid for a drain, B elsewhere 
on the site; the excavator claims‘ that they belong to the second half of the eighth century 
on the grounds (1) that the sherds are of typical Corinthian Late Geometric fabric, and 
the rest of the bedding consisted entirely of such Late Geometric ware, among which were 


' Even better examples for the second half of the 
6th c. are the wooden plaques from near Sikyon, not 
yet published; cf. Jeffery, BSA xliii (1948), 207, n. 3; 
AGA, 85. 

? The absolute chronology Proposed by Payne and 
Johansen has since been criticized on the grounds that 
it is too high to fit the chronology now being evolved 
for the early pottery of south Italy and Sicily, on the 
one hand (A. Akerstrém, Der geometrische Stil in 
Italien (1943), 32 ff.), and that of Cyprus, on the other 
(E. Gjerstad, Swedish Expedition to Cyprus iv. 2. 208, 
n. I, 425). I am not qualified to judge if these doubts 


are justified, and therefore follow the Johansen-—Payne 
chronology throughout, only noting the occasional 
vases whose inscriptions do not appear to fit that 
chronology. Cf. further the discussion by Dunbabin, 
The Western Greeks, 435 ff. 

3 Single signs appear on the bases of two conical 
oinochoai and the inside of a cup from a Geometric 
Stratum at Perachora (Perachora i. 66, pl. 123. 9-11). 
They are presumably potters’ or owners’ marks, but 
not necessarily letters. 

+ ALN. Stillwell, AYA xxxvii (1933), 605 ff.; Corinth 
xv. 1 (1948), 12. 
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uninscribed fragments of similar skyphoi; (2) that the drain which sealed the deposit was 
from its position earlier, perhaps muc 


; : h earlier, than the fifth-century house beneath 
whose floor it chanced to lie. The late-sixth-century date which was proposed as an 


alternative! rested on the arguments (1) that, until the drain can be proved to be eighth 
century, the sherd-bedding cannot be regarded as a closed deposit; whenever it was laid, 
the numerous disused dumps in the Potters’ Quarter could easily provide a homogeneous 
bedding of eighth-century fragments into which a few later strays filtered during the 
laying-down; (2) that two of the names listed, Amyntas and Angarios, could not be earlier 
than the sixth century; and (3) that the letter-forms themselves were characteristic of the 
late sixth century. 

Neither the bedding-sherds nor the inscribed set have yet been fully published, but 
a significant observation has already been made concerning their style:? that traces of a 
triple band of added colour on C may suggest a date well down towards the middle of the 
seventh century, and that the expert use of incision on AB (stressed by the excavator also) 
is hardly to be expected of a potter before that century.3 There can be no doubt that the 
potter himself wrote the list, even if the cup was not re-fired afterwards; it was set upside 
down on the wheel, the zones were incised as it revolved slowly, and the names were then 
added while the vase was still upside down, the lowest zone at the rim being probably 
filled first, and so upwards to the vacat at the top; the whole was done with a fine-pointed 
instrument so expertly handled that the glaze has been scarcely chipped, and the writing 
must have formed an effective decoration. Perhaps it was a way of listing the members of 
some club (cf. that at Sikyon, 8); or perhaps the cup was (part of?) a present given to 
somebody by a collection of people. 

Since the drain may have been laid at any time before the fifth century, and the names 
give little help historically,* the date can only be decided by the fabric and style of the 
sherds, and the lettering. The final verdict on the fabric—Geometric or Subgeometric?— 
must be left to the experts. If it is demonstrably of the eighth century, then the graffiti 
should be also. If it extends into the seventh century, then the graffiti have good parallels 
in the inscribed cups from Hymettos and the Athenian Agora, whose single-line inscrip- 
tions also run sometimes from left to right (Attica 4, 5d). As for the lettering of AB, its 
a and ¢ have some likeness to those of the very early seventh-century fragment from 
Syracuse (3), its u to that in the name-list on Aineta’s aryballos, c. 625 (9); it is less like 
the vase-labels and graffiti of the sixth century. I therefore list these fragments under the 
date ‘c. 700’, a fence from which the epigraphist may ultimately climb down on one side 
or the other. 
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' R. Carpenter, AYA xlii (1938), 58 ff. and Angarios, which resembles the Median Aggares 


2 R. S. Young, Hesperia, suppl. ii (1939), 227, n. 2. 
3 Practised incision (as against the very rare examples 
of its usage on early Orientalizing ware) comes in with 
the early BF style at the start of the 7th c.; Payne, 
Protokorinthische Vasenmalerei (1928), 12 f. and NC, 7. 
4 The arguments used by R. Carpenter (n. 1) are 
that Amyntas, the title given to the Macedonian ‘pro- 
tector’ of the Chalkidic peninsula, would come into 
Corinthian circles only after the foundation of Poteidaia, 


from a conjectured Aramaic form *aggara, only after 
the Greeks had come into contact with the Persians. 
But Amyntas, ‘protector’, may be a personal name quite 
independent of any connexion with an official title (cf. 
Archon), like any of the other names formed from the 
root apuv- (Fick-Bechtel, 56 and Pape-Benseler, s.v. 
Apvvtas): while Angarios might conceivably be from 
anon-Greek language other than Median; what of the 
Ancus, Ancharius, &c., of the natives of Italy? 
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The three spit-dedications I-III from Perachora (7, 12, 17) have also been cited as 
possibly eighth century;' this is an inference drawn from the original publication, in 
which a terminus ante quem of c. 650 was proposed from the archaeological evidence, and 
a closer date in the beginning of the seventh century was suggested on historical grounds, 
with the possibility (stressed as uncertain) that I, the most archaic in looks, might be 
still earlier.2 Since these dedications are, by their nature, involved in the vexed question 
of the date of Pheidon of Argos, they are here discussed more fully than would be justified 
were it simply a question of arguing whether the eighth-century date can be correct. It 


will be recalled that they are parts of three limestone dedicatory stelai which were later 


reshaped and used as kerbstones (kporeutat) round an ashpit altar in the floor of the 
temple of Hera Limenia, where they were found in situ, the altar still full of fine ash; the 
fourth kerb (of hard schist, which possibly replaced a worn limestone predecessor) had 
beneath it two fragments of a Middle or Late Protocorinthian kotyle (c. 675-640?), and 
traces of ash round it, whereas the floor under and round the limestone kerbs was bare; 
the ash in the altar contained ‘two or three sherds; these appeared to be either Proto- 
corinthian or archaic Corinthian, but were not distinctive or exactly datable’.3 It was 
concluded, therefore, that the existing ash in the pit accumulated after the limestone kerbs 
had been laid down, but before the schist block was laid; which, from the sherds beneath 
the schist and in the ash, would give a terminus ante quem of c. 640 for the re-use of the 
limestone stelai; and a further reason for dating this re-use about the middle of the 
seventh century was the conclusion that, since the earliest existing roof-tiles were dated 
c. 650, and the temple itself was demonstrably earlier, a tiled roof had at this time replaced 
a previous thatch, perhaps destroyed by fire, and that in this time of restoration the pit 
was cleared and the kerbs laid down. Thus the date of the original dedications would be 
earlier than the mid-seventh century; perhaps many years earlier, since there was no 
reason to suppose that the stelai were cut down for re-use shortly after their erection. 
This argument must rest on the assumption that, when once the last kerb (the schist 
block) had been laid, none of them was moved thereafter, nor was the pit cleaned out 
again; which seems to me impossible. The temple was in use until the fourth century at 
least,* and, since no other altar was found and there was still ash in the pit at the end, it 
is to be concluded that it continued in use throughout the period.’ No pit would hold the 
amount of ash produced in the passage of over 250 years; furthermore, the slope of the 
site from east to west meant that the temple precinct was subject to floods in rainy seasons, 
so that the temple-dumps were washed away and scattered, which must have meant 
that the whole temple floor had sometimes to be cleaned up for that cause alone. The only 
practical way to clean out the pit would be to roll back one or more of the kerbs each time. 
Hence it seems to me to be impossible to regard the sherds in the ash as evidence for 
dating, and most unlikely that the schist block was never moved throughout the period. 
When we recall the scattered state of the temple-dumps, with their mass of early pottery, 


it is not surprising that the sherd or two which strayed under the block on the last occasion 
' Friedlaender 10; SEG xi. 223; AGA, 17. 


, 5 Examples of post-archaic ashpit altars occur at Kos 
2 Perachora i. 257, 262 f. 3 Op. cit. 112. 


(cf. Perachora i. 111 f.) and at Samothrace (Hesperia 


+ From the dates of some of the dedicatory graffiti; xix (1950), 5 f.). 
cf. Perachora ii. 393 ff. 


® Perachora i. 116 f., 119. 
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oe ig Loa to be of early date. In my opinion, the only practical clue 
a aaa hi ave is that enough time elapsed between the first laying-down of 
the kerbs and the final disuse of the altar (after the fourth century) for the limestone edges 
aaa very worn from the friction of the iron spits on which the roasting victims were 

The nature of the original dedications was proved in a detailed analysis by the first 
editor, which showed them to be vertical stelai, each with an unworked butt-end for 
insertion into a socket or the ground, and one (17) bearing traces of the cutting for a 
clamp which had held a bundle of spits vertically against the stele. 12 may preserve the 
full length, but 17 and 7 were shortened for their re-use; all were apparently sliced in 
half longitudinally. This explains, I think, the position of the last three letters [- - -JAai 
of 17 (Pl. 20). The dedication began from right to left at the right lower edge, ran up 
to the top (where the tops of the spits may have projected above the stone), down the 
opposite edge, and finally overlapped on to the front edge again. It is most unlikely that, 
had the dedication finished, but for three letters, in a single line at the lost right upper 
edge, the mason would have gone right to the bottom again for the tail-end; he would 
have cramped them in somewhere near the end of the main line.? 

The opening words of 17, Apayua eyd Fépa Acu?[SAeve - - -], identified the offering as 
a drachma, i.e. a set of six spits,? and, taken in conjunction with the early seventh-century 
dating, this suggested that these offerings were dedications made in the Heraion at Pera- 
chora at the same time as the similar offerings of Pheidon in the Heraion of Argos, when 
iron spits ceased to have the value of currency. But it has now been shown by W. L. 
Brown that the traditional attribution of the first Greek (Aiginetan) coinage to Pheidon 
was almost certainly the invention of Ephoros in the fourth century, not an historical fact; 
Aiginetan coinage did not begin before the end of the seventh century; so that, if Pheidon 
in the first half of that century (on the orthodox dating) dedicated some spits in the Argive 
Heraion, he was offering either the currency of the time, or spits for use.3 On the epi- 
graphical side I would strongly support this view, having long felt that Pheidon’s famous 
dedication has exercised undue influence over the interpretation of all other examples of 
spit-dedications. That every temple included ‘drachmai’ of spits among its cooking 
utensils needs no stressing,* and presumably they were the gifts of individuals no less than 
were the other iep& xpr\yora—valuable gifts, moreover, from the amount of iron in them. 
The fourth-century temple inventory of iep& yprporra of a Heraion found at Chorsiai in 
Boiotia,’ which includes sets of spits and cauldrons among the other utensils, still uses the 


s M. Feyel and N. Platon, BCH Ixii (1938), 149 ff. 


1 Cf. p. 75, Attica 34. 

2 Dr. J. G. Milne suggested (CR lviii (1944), 18 f.) 
that the dedication may have been one of the new 
‘drachma’ coins introduced by Pheidon. I cannot believe 
that a stele of this size held one small coin. Lo 

3 Num. Chron. 1950, 177 f£.; cf. R. M. Cook, Historia 
vii (1958), 257 ff. ; 

+ Cf. the examples cited in Perachora 1. 259-61; also 
IG ii?. 14258, 404, 407- Herodotos has an interesting 
note on the uéxaipa, oPeAol, and 2Pns used in the 
Greek temple (ii. 41)- 


le ae Th he a ———M 


One cauldron and one bundle (apxu&) of spits evidently 
formed a set: Il. 4-7, AéBetes tpidxov|ta trévte, Exivos, 
SPeAlcoxes|v Sapxyal terdxovta Tév|e: Il, 25-26, A€Beres| 
pls, 6PeAloxwv Sapxuai tpls: ll. 26-27, AéPeTe (sic) Bo, 
SPeAloxeo|v Sapxyacs SVo. I can see no reason for taking 
these as the relics of early currency-dedications (as the 
editors, op. cit. 162 f., and M. Guarducci, Riv. Fil. 
so is that of other items (Il. 22 f.: KAwTijpes TevT}KovTa, 
1. 24: TpeTré58a1 TpiéKxovTa) in the lists of ordinary utensils 
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term Sapxpual dPeAfoxeov for the bundles of spits, so that it might have been used on the 
Corinthian stelai without any monetary significance. Nor do I see why (as is generally 
inferred) the dedication of Rhodopis-Doricha at Delphi had necessarily a similar signi- 
ficance (p. 102).! She wished to make a memorable gift; may it not have been the size 
and quantity which made it so? 

It seems therefore quite likely that the dedications to Hera Limenia were actual temple 
furniture; after the racks in which they were offered had proclaimed the donors’ piety for 
a suitable time they were re-used as kpateutai, and thereafter saw long service until the 
temple and altar were disused. If this is so, there is, again, nothing to date them closely 
within the archaic period except their letter-forms. It was observed by the editor that 7 
has particular features which suggest that it is the earliest: the ductus is straggling, upsilon 
has a curve, delta is uncertain, epsilon has not yet the sharp angles of the later examples; 
it should, on these grounds, be earlier than the formal writing on the earliest plaque (8; 
640-625 ?), but there is no earlier formal writing with which to compare it except perhaps 
that of the Aigina pyxis in the second quarter of the century (4), and that of the Deinias 
stele (6), in both of which the epsilon has still the rounded form (p. 115 above). The 
dedication may have read something like the following: 


[-vy— trondes pe avefev’ tu Se Totuia Fépa] 
[e]yneveot|oa FuTroB[efaa U— Tobe apevpes oryoAya. 


12, the next oldest, may be some decades later—that is, c. 625 if we set 7 very tentatively 
c. 650. The lettering of 12, badly damaged though it is, has some general resemblance to 
the tall, regular script of the Early Corinthian vases and the plaques from Early Corinthian 
onwards. It has also the particular feature of the three-stroked ota, a simplified form which 
in the dated sequence of the vases first appears in the Late Corinthian period (c. 575-550) 
on a few examples.? It does not appear on any of the plaques throughout the archaic 
period, but in stone inscriptions it occurs on the Perachora dedications 17 and 12, and 
on the list of offerings from the temple at Corinth (18), the letter being reversed in all 
three instances. Until more archaic material is available, it is hardly justifiable to pin any 
faith to the three-stroked iota as a criterion of date; it was the regular form in Korkyra, 
and, for all we know to the contrary, these particular inscriptions might have been cut by 
masons from that region, or the dedications at least made by Korkyreans, from whose 
copies the Corinthian masons worked. That it does not occur on vases before the Late 
Corinthian period may prove to be significant; but one would hesitate on those grounds 
alone to bring all three inscriptions down to c. 575-550. I do not think that we can go 
farther than to say that 12 might equally well be late in the seventh century or anywhere 
in the first third of the sixth; and that 17, whose finer limestone, better condition, and 


smaller lettering, all point to a date after 12,3 might be anywhere from c. 600 to the mid- 
sixth century. 


and furniture in which they occur. This view is sug- Pomtow, RE, suppl. v. 74 ff., no. 128; Perachora i. 


gested independently by Brown, op. cit. 191, n. 62. 259 f. 
' Hat. ii. 135: Athen. 596: Plutarch, De Pyth. Or. 2 Cf. Jeffery, BSA xliii (1948), 203, n. 2. 
14. Cf. Karo, J. Int. Arch. Num. x (1907), 289 f.; 3 Perachora i. 257. 
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The reading of 12, in its battered State, i in: i igi 
Rites Ee ee aoe iter ey - coe it may perhaps have originally 


g { » See pp. 116 f.). The other graffito is that on a pyxis fragment 
eR onan ae nae 8). 1 think that this inscription is sindlodbtedly in the 
ee Nan fe hel ae ks incised in a single spiral round the body of the pyxis 
fragment should be classed amone tl Eines [ , leveoeY 2 Itis possible that this 
agm g the Syracusan inscriptions; if so, it is the only piece 
of evidence yet to suggest that the Syracusans ever used the Corinthian alphabet, and as 
evidence it loses a little value by being written on an object itself from Corinth. It is true 
that virtually all our other examples of Syracusan script are dated only from the late 
sixth century onwards (pp. 264 f.), but in view of the fact that the other western colonies 
which used their mother-alphabets continued to use them well into the fifth century, it 
is hard to believe that the Syracusans once had the Corinthian but forsook it; and I have 
concluded therefore that this pyxis was already inscribed before it left Corinth. 

With the Protocorinthian pyxis found in Aigina (4) we reach somewhat firmer ground. 
The style of its drawing is dated provisionally in the second quarter of the seventh 
century; the fragmentary labels are painted in large, careful letters occupying the available 
field-space to the full.2 The circular base was evidently quartered like a wheel, and 
between the four spokes more letters were inscribed—perhaps the names of four people, 
though only Sea and € remain. er should be noticed, and also the archaic £1; by 
c. 625 xt has lost its tail in painted inscriptions, according to the names on Aineta’s ary- 
ballos (9). 

In speaking of inscriptions earlier than c. 650, mention should be made of one of the 
list of inscribed Protocorinthian vases given in NC, 38,3 the ovoid aryballos from Megara 


' If this is so, tentative restorations on the following 
lines may be made: 

12: [Apayuai tatbe - --------- arrpos ?] 

Opoias trotaryoyto Gear Acu~orAever [Fé]pali). 

The disappearance of all the other halves could be 
accounted for by the following hypothesis: 12, split 
longitudinally, was used for the two long sides of the 
altar; a suitable length was cut off 7, halved, and used 
for the short sides, the remaining stump being thrown 
out or re-used elsewhere. After many years one-half of 
7 broke up and was replaced by a section of 17, the rest 
of which was re-used or thrown out; and later again, 
one-half of 12 broke up and was replaced by the schist 
block, there being now no more archaic disused stelai 
to serve the purpose. 

2 The only names restored so far are those of the 
horses @oas and Aftas], and the man preceding them 
TeAe[o}tpogos. The names of the riders in the chariot 
(Amphiaraos and Eriphyla?), were probably written in 
the field by the heads of the figures, and the letters 


running into the wheel will then be the name of a figure 
following the chariot, [- - -]ucivoQ[o - - -]. 

3 Of the other inscriptions mentioned in this list, 
that from the Argive Heraion is discussed on p. 139 
(Sikyon). The inscriptions on the Chigi vase are not in 
the Corinthian alphabet (p. 264). The pointed aryballos 
inscribed on the handle atrAouv may be compared with 
the two examples illustrated NC, fig. 8, A and B, pp. 
22 ff., which are described there as a late continuation 
of the PC style found in association with Corinthian at 
Selinous and elsewhere. The date may then be round 
about the third quarter of the 7th c. Though the equa- 
tion AtrAouv = AtroAAov suggests the Thessalian dialect 
(cf. Pottier, Vas. Ant. Louvre ii. 469; Lejeune, REA 
xlvii (1945), 97 ff.), an inscription painted on a vase of 
Corinthian fabric and showing no non-Corinthian 
letters is more likely to be Corinthian than Thessalian; 
probably a syncopated version of the owner’s name, 
ArrAouv[i0s ?], as Lejeune suggests. 
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Hypblaia bearing on its rim a painted nonsense-inscription which includes a Corinthian 
beta. It was found with Corinthian pottery, and Johansen suggests that it is a late example 
of its type (which, by his dating, came to an end ¢. 650; VS, 172, 185); the letters look so 
small and squared when compared with the letter-height of the other early inscriptions 
mentioned above, that it would be a relief to epigraphists if this particular aryballos could 
be brought down below the middle of the seventh century.! We should recall, however, 
the surprisingly neat lettering on the very early cup from Pithekoussai (pp. 235 f.). 

The aryballos of Aineta (9), dated as Early Corinthian (625-600) by Payne with the 
proviso that it could be rather earlier,? is our next landmark. The painter began with 
large letters for the first name, but had to cramp the rest to fit into the small space avail- 
able. We may note €2,3 the small chi, v2, €2, and compare the general appearance with the 
plaque 8, which Payne dated before 625. €2 evidently remained fashionable throughout 
the sixth century. ; ’ 

Payne’s catalogue of vase-inscriptions in ch. xi of Necrocorinthia provides a clear pic- 
ture of the development of the vase-painter’s script from the last quarter of the seventh to 
the middle of the sixth century.* The painted names on Early Corinthian, Payne, op. cit. 
(his nos. 366, 480-2, 499-500, 780), show a large, careful script, as on Early Corinthian 
plaques (10 and 11). In the following period, 600-575, the inscriptions on Middle Corin- 
thian vases show the genesis of a more cursive style. Most of them still have the large, care- 
ful lettering; cf. Payne, op. cit., 807, 861, 996, 958 (not 998, as on his p. 163), 1196 and 14a; 
but here and there the lettering, though carefully executed, is becoming proportionately 
smaller (cf. Payne’s 1179 and the Louvre kotyle showing komasts, 145); in one case— 
996—definitely more hurried and cursive. It is not, I think, merely the difference between 
good letterers and bad; the painter of 1196 was a bad letterer, but wrote his names as large 
as possible; whereas for the man who painted Nebris and Glyke (996) it was evidently no 
longer the convention to spend much care on the inscription. There can be no distinct 
chronological line drawn at the point of change; the change was ‘in the air’. The plaques 
show the same variation; contrast the formal lettering of AD i, pl. 7. 21 and pl. 8. 25-26 
with that of pl. 7. 1, 6, 17, or with the untidy writing of the painter Timonidas and the 
graffito dedication on his plaque (15). 

A survey of the Late Corinthian vases (Payne, cat. inscr. nos. 21-75) shows that the 
monumental style of lettering has now been abandoned by the vase-painters; the labels 
are noticeably smaller, more rapidly written, and often untidy; the name is important now 
for identification only, not as a formal part of the decoration.’ But on the plaques the 


' A similar nonsense-inscription is painted round the trations of each vase as cited by Payne in his vase 


shoulder of an unpublished globular aryballos in Paros 
Museum, and here again the letter-forms look much 
later than the early date established for this type of 
vase (before c. 700): Payne, Protokorinthische Vasen- 
malerei, 20; Dunbabin, 460, 466. ‘The vase may be 
Cycladic, not Corinthian’ (Dunbabin, by letter). 

2 NC, 162, 287. 

3 In NC, 162, n. 1, the initial xi of Eevpév is read 
wrongly as the ‘red’ form X. 

¢ The conclusions are based on the available illus- 


catalogue, NC, 269 ff. For some of the vases no good 
reproduction is available, but I think that the illustra- 
tions as a whole justify the conclusions drawn here. 

Ss The lettering of the pyxis by Chares (19) is a 
notable exception; large and sprawling, it resembles 
EC. The painting is described as Subgeometric in style, 
with little or no incision (NC, 322). If Payne’s date for 
the pyxis is right, the lettering must be an archaism like 
the rest. 
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formal tradition frequently persists; com 
39. 12—all late in the sixth century—wit 
with the grafhito of Anthesilas at about t 

I have already spoken of the consery 
noting that this tendency is shown at it 
general scheme of the letters is still ve 
had been changed to the straight, ur ha 
painters), and the boustrophedon styl 
expect for the early fifth century. 
for the dating of the other fragm 
c. 480 there is little to help us. 


Of these, the two earliest should be the kerbstone 7 from Perachora (p. 124) and the 
grave-stele of Deinias (6), a limestone slab with a horizontal overhang at the top,! and the 
epigram cut below this. It probably carried a picture below, painted and perhaps faintly 
incised as well, like the seventh-century limestone stelai from Prinias in Crete ;? for over 
60 cm. of its shaft were broken off by the peasant who found it because it bore no ostensible 
design. ‘The inversion of the second line is interesting; it suggests that the mason was 
given a copy to follow which was written in a single line from right to left, and, feeling 
unequal to reversing the letters of the second line unaided, he surmounted the difficulty 
awkwardly by cutting it in this way, in ‘false boustrophedon’, which would have been 
perfectly normal had the inscription read vertically. I put the date of this as about the 
same date as the Perachora kerbstone 7. The kerbstones 12 and 17, as we have seen 
(p. 124), cannot be closely dated, but might even come down into the sixth century. 

No less difficulty besets the dating of the gold phiale from Olympia (13), the sole sur- 
vivor of the many costly dedications made there and at Delphi by the family of Kypselos.3 
The Kypselidai who defeated Herakleia and dedicated the phiale to Zeus may either 
have been those sons of Kypselos who were sent out to colonize the route to the west, or 
the next generation, contemporaries of Psammetichos Kypselos at Corinth; the latter’s 
downfall came early, but his cousins in the west may have remained in power for some 
time afterwards. I have listed the phiale here rather than in the north-western colonies 
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pare AD i, pl. 7. 25; ii, pls. 24. Q: 29. 22: 30. 12: 
h the more cursive AD ii, pl. 29. 4, 23, and finally 
he end of the sixth century, 28. 

atism of the Corinthian formal script (pp. 119 f.), 
s best on the Salamis gravestone 29, in which the 
ty archaic, although by this time the crooked iota 
d become v3 (a change long anticipated by the vase- 
e of writing had been abandoned, as one might 
As evidence for the latter period, it is invaluable; but 
ents on stone and metal which must be earlier than 


' Earlier publications describe the overhang as tri- 
angular, but on inspection of the stone it seemed to me 
that the right-hand slope was due only to a break, 
weathered smooth. A horizontal projection of the same 
kind occurs on archaic relief-stelai from Boiotia and 
Lokris; it obviously served as a frame or protection for 
the sculpture or other decoration on the shaft below, 
and matched a similar projection at the base (cf. the 
sculptured stelai illustrated by R. J. H. Jenkins, 
Dedalica, 71; H. W. Goldman, Hesperia ix (1940), 414, 
fig. 57, and above, p. 107, n. 2). 

2 Pernier, Mem. Ist. Lombardo xxii (1910-13), 59 ff., 
pls. 4-5; cf. Johansen, The Attic Grave-Reliefs (1951), 
80 ff. ; 

3 At Olympia: (1) a gold statue bearing an pi- 
grammatic statement similar to that of the Naxians 


colossal statue at Delos (p. 292): 
el ut) Eyaov dva€ trayxpuaeds elur KoAocass, 
EEawAns ein KueArSav yeved 

(Overbeck, Die antiken Schriftquellen (1868), 295-301); 
(2) a chest inlaid with ivory, Paus. v. 17. 5. At Delphi: 
(1) a bronze palm-tree with frogs and snakes at the root 
(Plut. De Pyth. Or. 12 and Sept. Sap. 21). No satis- 
factory interpretation of the meaning of this dedication 
has yet been offered; can it perhaps have reference to 
the hill Phoinikaion and Athena Phoinike at Corinth? 
(p. 128, n. 5); (2) a treasury, which originally bore the 
name of Kypselos himself as dedicator; but after the 
fall of the Kypselid dynasty the name was altered to 
that of the Corinthian people. A block attributed to 
this treasury survives, inscribed Kopiv— apparently by 
a Delphic mason; see p. 102, 21. See also Addenda. 


re 
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(p. 228), because surely this superb offering was made and lettered by an expert goldsmith 
in the metropolis; but admittedly the point is debatable. Historically then the extreme 
limits for the date would be the last quarter of the seventh century, and the third quarter 
of the sixth.! Nor can the phiale itself be dated even within a half-century.? As for the 


inscription itself, as formal lette 


ring it compares equally well with the plaque 8 (third 


quarter of the seventh century ?), and with the late-sixth-century plaque 25; nor, as far as 


I know, can it be dated by the instruments employed. 
We may include in this discouraging review nos. 21, 22, and 23, none of which seems 


to me more closely 


datable than ‘sixth century’. 23, the grave-trapeza of Patrokles, shows 


only that at this time Krommyon belonged to Corinth (Strabo 380). The brief fragments 
21 and 22 cannot even be dated by the fine stucco which covered them, for this stucco 
seems to have been used over a long period.4 A more interesting fragment is the corner 
of a poros block inscribed on both faces, found near the temple of Apollo (18); it bears 


part of a list of sacrifices to be o 


ffered, listed either under the months, or under the 


deities concerned, and is the work of a mason who bevelled the edges of his stone, ruled 
guide-lines, and made his circles with a cutting-compass. The three-stroked iota, though 
it is the regular form in Achaia and Korkyra, is not common in Corinth. As was said 
above (p. 124), it is not used on any of the plaques, and on vases appears first in the Late 
Corinthian period (c. 575-550), where it occurs, together with the four-stroked type, on 
17 of the 39 examples in which iozas are used.® On stone it is used here and on kerbstones 
12 and 17 from Perachora. If the early date first suggested for the kerbstones is right, 
then the vases certainly cannot provide a terminus post quem for the use of the three- 
stroked iota at Corinth; even if the kerbstones are later, the evidence of the vases remains 
doubtful (p. 124). In the case of the sacral list, the use of fine limestone and the technical 
skill employed may indicate that it is later than the seventh century. If it is placed in the 
first half of the sixth, it cannot have belonged to the existing temple but must be assigned 


to its predecessor.” 


In the battered fragment 278 the san is still used, together with the four-stroked zota 


1 According to whether we accept the traditional 
chronology of the Kypselids at Corinth, 657-584 (see 
CAH iii. 764 f.), or that of Beloch followed by Lenschau 
(Philologus xci (1936-7), 278 ff.), which would give 
614-541, or that of Smith (The Hearst Hydria (1944), 
254 ff.), who suggests 622-549. 

2 Cf. NC, 211 f.; Smith, op. cit. 258. Luschey, Die 
Phiale (1939), 136f., puts it late in the 7th c., but 
appears to derive this mainly from the 7th-c. date given 
to the Kypselidai; he notes that examples of this type 
are found as late as the sth c. 

3 The letters were punched into the gold with a 
chisel, used vertically, and a ring-punch (Casson, AVA 
xxxix (1935), 513). 

4 21, the right-hand corner of a block, may perhaps 
have been from a grave-cover, the inscription running 
round three sides and ending something like: [yatpos 
egépjoouvais: for the wording, cf. SEG x. 440. 22, on 
the shaft of a small Doric column, may have been either 


dedicatory or funeral. The use of local limestone and 
fine stucco instead of imported marble lasted on for 
some time after the archaic period; cf. the series of 
stuccoed stelai published in Corinth xv. i. 63 ff. 

5 Two interpretations are possible for the first line 
gowi—; either the month Qo.rKaios (Meritt, 
Corinth viii. i. 2), or else Athena Phoinike—or what- 
ever deity was concerned with the hill Phoinikaion at 
Corinth (Dow, A¥A xlvi (1942), 69 ff.; Will, Korin- 
thiaka (1955), 143 f.). 

6 NC 160; cf. Jeffery, BSA xliii (1948), 205. 

7 The existing building is now held to date from the 
middle or third quarter of the 6th c.; Weinberg, 
Hesperia viii (1939), 191 ff. Traces of an earlier build- 
ing have been reported (¥H'S kxxv (1955), suppl. 6). 

8 The lines apparently read: [Ac?]gtpato to Mav] 
[---]1r05 a. . veto[---]. In the first publication (Smith, 
AJA xxiii (1919), 359 ff.) it was tentatively interpreted 
as the base for a grave-statue, though this means 
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and characteristic epsilon; but th 


general proportions of the letters 


Petachioca! dated to thscndie: ae eady mentioned (28), a sherd from 


epsilon, and iota. At about this time also the ope : 
: n het 
SOG amen a pen Heta supplanted the closed form, at 


er, on a bronze mirror-handle (34), which 
: as on the Salamis stone; cf. BSA xliii (1948), 207, 
n. Q. 


On the Salamis gravestone (29) the a 


dvances in lettering are 1 d v2: the f, IL 
inscribed plaques of the late sixth centu 8 3 and v3; the formally 


l ry still have the earlier v1, so that the change to 
the more cursive form—already well established in the vase-labels and grafhti—evidently 
took place in the formal script somewhere about the turn of the century. The local 
epsilon, crossed theta, goppa, and san are still in use. The gravestone of Xenyllos (30) is 
of the same period, perhaps by the same hand. Other inscriptions which may be placed 
in the first quarter of the fifth century are those on the fragment of a bronze bowl from the 
Potters’ Quarter at Corinth (35),3 the ten-stater weight found in Attica (36), and the 
graffiti on a pyxis, a plate, and a late black-figure lekythos (31-33). 

After the iota, the next local letter to disappear was the san. On the horos from the 
temple area at Corinth (37) the beta and epsilon remain, but the sigma is now in use; it 
should therefore be later than c. 480; perhaps early in the second quarter of the fifth 
century. Other points to be noticed are the flat 32 (there are as yet no other fifth-century 
examples for comparison), and the long-tailed 3; the latter form occurs also on the first 
sherd from Perachora mentioned above, and is apparently characteristic of the first half 
of the fifth century. 

The inscription on the dedication which the Peloponnesian League made at Olympia 
after defeating the Athenians and their allies at Tanagra c. 458 (38) is generally held to 
be in the Corinthian script, from the use of ‘blue’ chz, the ov diphthong, 81 and y3, none 
of which are Lakonian forms.‘ If it is indeed Corinthian, the epsilon has now become the 


regarding the omikron as standing for ov; which would (p. 115), and noted further that the vases and figurines 
be unusual, but paralleled by the aotv Qopivéo on the are mostly of the first quarter of the sth c. (p. 23). Cf. 
Salamis gravestone, I have taken the last six letters of further Jeffery, Op. cit. 208, n. 2. 
l. 1 to be part of the patronymic rather than To gan[a] 4+ The surviving fragment is from a contemporary 
(ed., ibid.), because the letters read there as san and __ stone stele bearing a copy of the dedication, which was 
mu 0) paren d nu (verified on the stone). on a golden shield (Paus. v. 10. 4). The nature of the 
1] ine iene aaa! offering perhaps explains why the Corinthian script 
2 Aes M908, mk 209 was used instead of Lakonian or Elean; the shield may 
3 Geen pg ee observed that the bulk of the have been made and inscribed a a co since 
deposit in which the bowl was found appears to be Corinth was pre-eminent in metalwork. 
datable in the second half of the 6th and the early 5th c. : 
4912.7 


When epsilon became normal, beta might follow suit. The old form may, however, have 
lasted beyond the middle of the fifth century, for it occurs on a bronze statuette of Poly- 
kleitan type found at Bologna, which has been attributed both to Taras and to Selinous 
(40). The script cannot be Tarantine, and the Selinountine beta is different (p. 262). It 
seems simplest to regard the bronze as a dedication by a Corinthian at one of the Pelo- 
ponnesian sanctuaries, which was taken to Bologna in the post-classical period.’ As a 
terminus ante quem we may note that a kotyle fragment from the Asklepieion at Corinth, 
assigned to the late fifth century, shows [Aio]xAaf1[61] with normal beta.? 

The vau evidently lasted as late in Corinth as it did elsewhere in the Peloponnese. One 
of the seats in the Greek theatre (re-used during the Roman period) was inscribed Kopfav 
(39). The theatre was built, according to the archaeological evidence, in the last quarter 
of the fifth century, or at latest in the early years of the fourth. 

The course of the Corinthian alphabet among the Corinthian colonies can be pursued, 
though the details are still very scanty. It is attested directly at Korkyra, at Leukas, and at 
Potidaia; though no demonstrably Corinthian inscriptions have yet been found at Am- 
brakia, Anaktorion, or Sollion (pp. 227 f.), we see in the script of Dodona the influence 
of Corinthian letters which must have come from Ambrakia; and a lost fifth-century 
inscription in Corinthian letters copied in northern Akarnania (p. 228, 8) must have come 
from either Anaktorion or Sollion. It has often been remarked that the script used at 
Syracuse, the oldest Corinthian colony after Korkyra, is not Corinthian; and it has been 
further argued that Korkyra may not have received the alphabet until the time of Peri- 
ander, and that the alphabet at Syracuse is not Corinthian simply because c. 734 the 
Greek alphabet did not yet exist, and so the Syracusans took their script later from a 
neighbouring colony; and the same practice is claimed for practically all colonies founded 
before the end of the eighth century. I shall discuss this argument in more detail elsewhere 
(pp. 250 f., 263 f.), and therefore merely note here that it is not necessarily valid ; Kyme, 
Taras, the first Achaian colonies, all traditionally founded before 700, all use their mother- 
alphabets, and so some other reason must be found to explain why Syracuse did not. 
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* 1. Graffiti on three sherds (A-C) from Potters’ Quarter, Corinth; c. 700? A. Stillwell, A¥A xxxvii 
(1933), 605 ff., fig. 1. Carpenter, AFA xlii (1938), 58 ff. R. S. Young, Hesperia, suppl. ii (1939), 227. 
Rehm, Handbuch d. Archdologie i (1939), 196. Lejeune, REA xlvii (1945), 106 ff. Corinth xv. i (1948), 


12. SEG xi. 191-3. Corinth Mus. PL. 18 


* 2. Graffito on conical oinochoe of PC style from Kyme, Italy; c. 700-675? Gabrici, MA xxii (1913), 
230 ff. Ribezzo, RIGI iii (1920), 241 ff. VS, 171. Blakeway, RS xxv (1935), 138 ff. Lejeune, op. cit. 


102. Buchner and Russo, Rend. Linc. 1955, 221 f., n. 4. Naples Mus. PL. 18 


' If the statue is meant to show Asklepios himself, it 10. 3), and one at Gortys in Arkadia (viii. 28. 1). See 
might be possible to locate the sanctuary, since cults of also Furtwaengler, Samml. Somzée, 55 f. 
the youthful Asklepios were not common. Pausanias 2 Corinth xiv (1951), 135, no. 68, pl. 51. The statuette 
mentions one at Phleious (ii. 13. 5), one at Sikyon (ii. might be from this sanctuary. 
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usual type €4, and goppa has gone—although on the coinage it survived as an integral part 
of the city’s badge until the third century (HN?, 403, 417). 
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* 3. Graffito on PC pyxis from Syracuse; c. 700-675 ? Orsi 
* 4, Painted names On PC pyxis from Aigina; c. 675-650. Studniczka, AM xxiv (1899), 361 ff. NC, 98 
and 161. Lejeune, op. cit. to2. Kraiker, Aigina (1951), 50, pl. 19. Aigina Mus. PL. 18 
5. Graffito on sherd from Perachora; 675 ? Perachoraii(1940), 98, pl.131,7.SEGxi. 229.NM. PL. 18 


* 6. Grave-stele of Deinias, from Bartata, south of Acrocorinth; c. 650? Lolling, AM i (1876), 40 ff. 


IGA 15. IG iv. 358. SGDI 3114. Roberts 1, 8c, Roehl3 DG . 
Peek i. 53. Athens, EM. 5 » 41. 1. DGE 124. Friedlaender 2. Buck 91. 
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» MA xxv (1918), 608 f. Syracuse Mus. PL. 18 


PL. 18 

* 7, Spit dedication on kerbstone from Perachora; c. 650? Perachora i, 256 ff., pls. 36, 132. SEG xi. 
223-5. NM. mae 
* 8. Plaque from Penteskouphia; c. 650-625. AD ii, pl. 24. 21. NC, 97. Friedlaender 11a. Buck gza. 
Berlin Mus. PL. 19 


* 9, Aryballos of Aineta from Corinthia; ¢. 625. IG iv. 348. SGDI 3121. NC, cat. vases 480. BM 
65.12.13.1. 


PL. 19 

* 10. EC vases, c. 625-600. NC, cat. vases 366, 481, 482, 499, 500, 780. PL. 19 
11. EC plaques from Penteskouphia; c. 625-600. AD ii, pl. 24. 10; pl. 39. 1a. NC, ror. Berlin Mus. 
PL. 19 

* 12. Spit dedication on kerbstone from Perachora; c. 625-575? (see 7 above). NM. PL. 19 


13. Gold phiale dedicated by Kypselidai, from Olympia; ¢. 625-550? Caskey, Bull. MFA Boston xx 
(1922), 65 ff., figs. in text. NC, 161, 211 f. Casson, A¥A xxxix (1935), 513. H. Luschey, Die Phiale 
(1939), 87, 102, 133 ff. Perachora i (1940), 151, 10. H. R. W. Smith, The Hearst Hydria (1944), 258. 
AGA, fig. 18. SEG xi. 1201. Boston, MFA 21.1843. PL. 19 


* 14a-c. MC vases; c. 600-575. (a) NC, cat. vases 791, 807, 861, 958, 995, 996, 1072, 1178-9, 1187, 
1196. Hopper, BSA xliv (1949), 162 ff. (b) Komast Kotyle. Amandry, Mon. Piot xl (1944), 23 ff., pls. 
3-4. Louvre. (c) Aryballos of Pyrrhias. Roebuck, Hesperia xxiv (1955), 158 ff., pls. 63-64. SEG xiv. 303. 
Corinth Mus. 


PL. 19 

* 15. MC plaques from Penteskouphia; ¢. 600-575. AD i, pl. 7. 1, 6, 17, 21: pl. 8. 15 (Timonidas), 25, 
26; ul, pl. 29. 2. NC 104. Berlin Mus. PL. 19 
16. Plaque with alphabet from Penteskouphia; c. 600-550. AD ii, pl. 24. 23. Berlin Mus. PL. 20 

* 17. Drachma-dedication on kerbstone from Perachora; c. 600-550? (see 7 above). NM. PL. 20 
* 18. List of sacral offerings from temenos of temple of Apollo, Corinth; ¢. 575-550? Corinth viii. 1. 1. 
Roehl}, 41. 3. Dow, AFA xlvi (1942), 69 ff. SEG xi. 53. Corinth Mus. PL. 20 


* 19. LC vases; ¢. 575-550. NC, cat. vases 1263, 1296 (pyxis by Chares), 1340, 1340a, 1359, 1373-4, 
1389-90, 1396, 1399, 1408, 1410, 1412, 1419, 1422, 1431, 1436, 1439, 1443, 1446, 1447-51, 1453, 1456, 


1459, 1461-2, 1464, 1467, 1471-2, 1474-5» 1477-8, 1481, 1483. AGA, 81, fig. 137. Bis a9 
20. LC plaques from Penteskouphia; c. 575-550. AD i, pl. 7-1; 13; ii, pl. 29. 13: pl. 30. 9. Hoppin, 
Handbook of Gk. BF vases (1924), 10 f. NC, 108, 160 ff. Berlin Mus. and Louvre. PL. 20 


21. Fragment of slab (grave-cover ?) from Corinth; 6th c. Meritt, Corinth viii. 1. 26. Corinth Mus. 


22. Shaft of Doric column from Corinth; 6th c. Meritt, op. cit. 27. Corinth Mus. 


23. Grave-trapeza from Krommyon; 6th c. Peek, AM lix (1934), 44 f. Lejeune, op. cit. r10. Hagioi 
: E PL. 20 
Theodoroi, school-house. 
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24. Plaques from Penteskouphia; ¢. 550-525. AD i, pl. 7. 28; ii, pl. 24. 9: pl. 29. 10, 22: pl. 30. 12: 
pl. 39. 12. NC 112, 160. Berlin Mus. PL. 20 
25. Plaque from Penteskouphia; ¢. 525? AD i, pl. 7. 25. NC 112, 160. Berlin Mus. PL. 20 

* 26. Plaque from Penteskouphia; ¢. 510-500. AD ii, pl. 29. 23. NC 113. Friedlaender 36a. Berlin Mus. 


PL. 20 
27. Fragmentary block from Corinth; c. 550-500? Meritt, op. cit. 61. Corinth Mus. 
28. Graffito of Anthesilas on black-glazed oinochoe; ¢. 510-500. Campbell, Hesperia vii (1938), 584, 


no. 63, fig. 11. Corinth Mus. 949. PL. 20 
* 29. Gravestone of Corinthians at Salamis, c. 480. Roehl}, 44. 8. JG i?. 927. DGE 126. GHI? 16 and 
p- 259. SEG x. 4o4a. Peek i. 7. EM 22. PL. 21 


30. Gravestone of Xenyllos; c. 480? Corinth viii. 1. 28. Corinth Mus. 

31. Graffito of Xenokles on late BF lekythos; c. 500-475 ? IG iv. 353. IGA 23. SGDI 3155. NC, 160. 
NM. 

32. Graffito of Xeniadas on black-glazed pyxis from Corinth; c. 500-475? IG iv. 352. NC, 160. Now 
lost? 

33. Graffito of Timeas on black-glazed plate from Corinth; c. 500-475? IG iv. 351. NM 2492. 

34. Bronze mirror-handle from Perachora; c. 500-475? Perachora i (1940), 180. Jeffery, BSA xliii 
(1948), 207, n. 9. SEG xi. 228. Perachora ii. 4o1, no. 167. NM. 

35. Fragment of a bronze bowl, Corinth; c. 500-475? Newhall, AYA xxxv (1931), 1 f,, fig. 1. Jeffery, 
op. cit. 208, n. 2. Corinth xv. 1 (1948), 115, no. 1. SEG xi. 200. Corinth Mus. PL. 21 
36. Bronze ten-stater weight from Attica; c. 500-475? Hultsch, ¥. Int. Arch. Num. 1905, 5 f. NC, 
160. Jeffery, op. cit. 205 f. NM. 

37. Horos of a temenos, Corinth; c. 475-450? Meritt, op. cit. 22. DGE 126a. SEG xi. 65. Corinth 
Mus. PL. 21 


* 


38. Stone copy of a dedicatory inscription commemorating the battle of Tanagra, Olympia; c. 458. 
OI. v. 253. Roehl3, 44. 11. NC, 160. GHI? 27 and p. 259. Olympia Mus. 1067-+- 40+ 830. PL. 21 
39. Theatre-seat, Corinth; c. 400? T. L. Shear, A¥A xxxiii (1929), 521 f. SEG xi. 145. Corinth ii 
(1952), 27, 56, 110, figs. 49b, 86. Corinth. PL. 21 
Inscription attributed to Corinth 

40. Bronze statuette dedicated to Asklepios, from Bologna; c. 450-425? IG iv. 356; xiv. 2282. Furt- 
waengler, Samml. Somzée (1897), 55 £. DGE 127. Jantzen, Bronzewerkstatten in Grossgriech. u. Sizilien 
(1937), 64, no. 9, pl. 17, 67-68. P. W. Lehmann, Statues on Coins (1946), 21. Paris, Bib. Nat. 98. PL. 21 
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FIG. 34. Megara 
Notes on letter-forms 
at occurs in a graffito c. 550-540 (1): but by the end of the 6th c. and during the sth c. a2 is normal 


ere aac el 
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(2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7?, 11); the same ‘reversed’ alpha appears in the inscriptions of Aigina, at about the same 
date (p. 109). «3 occurs once, on a bronze plaque, c. 446? (8), perhaps for technical reasons. 

There is no example of beta as yet attested at Megara, but it is to be expected that, as the ‘freak’ 
epsilon is plainly derived from Corinth, so the beta would be of Corinthian type also. This is confirmed 
by the appearance on Byzantine coins of the late 5th c. of Br, which is apparently a sth-c. version of 
the old ‘twisted’ beta, stylized to resemble something like an offshoot of pi, as happened to Corinthian 
beta also in the 5th c. The Selinountine form (p. 262) may also be derived from the Megarian, but if 
(as is possible) the same form was used in Syracuse (pp. 269 f.), then perhaps Megara Hyblaia and 
Selinous originally took their script from Syracuse, not from their mother-city; for there is no trace of 
any other distinctive Megarian letters at Selinous. 

et—2 is used for both € and n, undoubtedly taken from the Corinthian. It continued in use after the 
middle of the sth c., but probably was given up during the third quarter (11). €3, here as at Corinth, 
represents the improper diphthong «1. 

Fr is still in use shortly after the middle of the 6th c. (1); but texts of the early sth c. show the open 
form already in use (2, 4, 6). 

81 seems to have continued throughout the 6th c., 62 replacing it in the early 5th (4). 

The earliest Megarian example of /ambda does not antedate the late 6th c. (3); it is the later, isosceles 
type by that time. 

pI-2 is normal, though p3 occurs in 2 (c. 500). It is met occasionally elsewhere c. 500-480 (Corinth 
29; Sikyon 8, 14) but nowhere else consistently as at Megara, sometimes in the exaggerated form p2 
(4). It had evidently gone out of fashion by the end of the 5th c. (14, 15). 

| or is used, except on the statuette 6, which shows o2. Although the latter is the normal form in 

Attic, later Boiotian, and Aiginetan (from one of which places, it is suggested, Megara derived her use 

| of sigma instead of san), there are occasional examples of four-stroked sigma in Attica and Aigina; in 

Boiotia it is regular in the earliest inscriptions. 

| v2 is already in use in the graffito 1 (c. 550-540?), and continues throughout the 6th and sth c. 

Both false and true et-diphthongs are written E in 3, where the spelling is uncertain more than once 
(p. 136, n. 1). In 7 the true diphthong is written in full «1, and in 11 El is written in full for the diph- 
thong produced by broadening an original i (MF1Ao—-> Mr eiAo—: SGDI iv. 3. 337). The false diphthong 
ov is always written O, as in Attica and elsewhere. 

Punctuation. 1 is quite frequent in Megarian (1, 2, 3, 5, 13). It is likely that this practice was bor- 
rowed from Attica, as punctuation is extremely rare in any Corinthian inscriptions. 

Direction of the script. There is little to be said of this, since all the examples begin comparatively 
late. All are written from left to right except the name on the statuette 6, which is from right to left; 
this might be for symmetry, as it is possible that it formed part of a little bronze group which con- 
tained other figures also labelled with their names. The boustrophedon style had evidently lost favour 
by the end of the 6th c. (3), and the stoichedon style was already known (3; cf. also 4 and 8). 


It was recorded in the Atthis that a famous horos had once stood at the Isthmus of 
Corinth, bearing on its west side the verse: 748° éotl TeAotrovvngos, ouK *loovia, and on 
its east: T&S’ oti TeAoTrévvnoos, &AN’ ’lovia. According to the version in Strabo, it was 
erected as a limit by both parties when the Dorian invaders drove the Tonians from the 
rest of the Peloponnese, leaving Megaris still an Ionic territory; according to Plutarch, 
Theseus set it up after annexing Megaris to Attica, Later, the tradition continued, when 
Kodros reigned, the Peloponnesians attacked Attica and wrested Megaris from her; it 
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was thenceforwa 
ommAnv).! . . 

What gave rise to this tale of an opisthographic stele marking Megara as Attic property, 
which had already disappeared many hundreds of years before the time of the Atthido- 
graphers, can only be guessed ;* but the general circumstances described may be correct, 
that the original Ionic inhabitants of Megara were expelled or swamped by a further 
expansion of the Dorians who had already spread from the Argolid and settled Corinthia.’ 

The Megarian alphabet has the general character of the Corinthian group in the use 
of the ‘blue’ forms of xi, chi, psi, and also the peculiarly Corinthian letters for beta and 
epsilon. But it differs in other details from the Corinthian; its use of the straight iota, of 
sigma instead of san, and O (not ov) for the false diphthong suggests that—as might be 
expected of a corridor-state wedged between Corinth, Boiotia, and Attica—the Megarian 
alphabet is a mixture, taken from her neighbours, the influence of Corinth predominating. 
It must be stressed that no Megarian inscription has yet been published which is earlier 
than c. 550-540; but as the Corinthian alphabet at that time still retained the crooked 
iota and san, it seems likely that from the beginning the Megarians used the iota and 
sigma of their neighbours in Boiotia and Attica. 

The present harvest of early Megarian inscriptions is very meagre. Our loss is the more 
tantalizing in that the equally fragmentary record of her early history shows her as no less 
energetic in her colonial expansion than were the other Doric dwellers round the Saronic 
Gulf. During the eighth century, despite her struggles with Bacchiad Corinth,‘ she gained 
a footing in Sicily with her colony Megara Hyblaia; but the earliest inscription found so 
far on the latter site shows that the colony used an alphabet which is certainly not Mega- 
rian, and could perhaps be Syracusan (pp. 269 f.). Only in Megara Hyblaia’s colony Seli- 
nous may a possible trace of the Megarian alphabet be preserved in the beta (pp. 262, 
269). Blocked by Corinth from further colonizing in the west, Megara turned north 
and laid her chain of daughter-cities and their daughters in the Propontis—Astakos, 
Kalchedon, Byzantion, Selymbria. Here again the epigraphic evidence is of the slightest. 
A single sixth-century inscription from Kalchedon shows not the Megarian but the Ionic 
script (p. 366); while of Byzantion’s early alphabet we know nothing except that her 


' Androtion, FGH iii, no. 324, F 61; Strabo 171 and 
392-3; Plutarch, Theseus 25. 

2 Was the tradition wholly fanciful, or was there in 
fact some Mycenean monument here, which later 
Greeks professed to interpret as a horos, and which 
disappeared early enough for the Atthidographers to 
retain only the tradition of a vanished stele, putting its 
loss also in the heroic age and embroidering the recol- 
lection with a suitable couplet? At all events, the 
Emperor Hadrian was evidently inspired by the ‘inter- 
pretation’ when he erected his arch which led out of 
old Athens into his new suburb, and inscribed it: 

AI8’ elo” AGijven, Orjcecs 1} piv das. 
AIS’ elo’ ABpiavod Kal ovxl Oroews THAIS. 


ef. Frazer, Pausanias ii. 188 and Judeich, To hic 
v. Athen?, 123. een 


3 Cf. Dunbabin, ¥H'S lxviii (1948), 62 ff.; Hammond, 
BSA xlix (1954), 93 ff. 

+ The only epigraphic link in the tradition of her 
early feud with Corinth is the copy, made probably in 
the Hadrianic period or shortly after (JG vii. 52), of an 
epitaph commemorating Orsippos of Megara, who 
commanded the Megarians in war against an un- 
named, encroaching foe, which could hardly be other 
than Corinth. The date of Orsippos’ victory at Olympia 
in the stadion is given variously as Ol. 15 (= 720; 
Euseb. Chron. i. 195 (Schoene); Dion. Hal. AH vii. 
72. 3) or Ol. 32 (= 652; Et. Mag., s.v. Tupvaoia). 
Pausanias also records the inscription (i. 44. 1). The 
epitaph was set up in obedience to a command from 
the Delphic Oracle and cannot from its diction be 
much, if at all, earlier than the 5th c.; Boeckh thought 
that it might be by Simonides (CIG 1050). 
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silver coinage of the late fifth century, bearing the legend Bu, shows that here certainly 
a form of beta survived which can only be derived from the Megarian (p. 366). 

In Megara itself there are as yet no inscriptions surviving from the late seventh century, 
the probable date of Theagenes’ tyranny, and nothing from the first part of the sixth, when 
she contested with Athens for Salamis and lost it finally on arbitration—a contest of 
which one alleged relic at least was still extant in Pausanias’ day, the bronze akroterion of 
an Athenian ship, dedicated by the Megarians in their temple of Zeus Olympios (Paus. 
i. 40. 5). The earliest inscription is a graffito (1), which, according to the context in which 
it was found, may perhaps be dated shortly after the middle of the sixth century. It was 
scratched on the base of a skyphos found in the rubbish dump of a house under the later 
Agora at Athens. It was apparently sent as a message to somebody: [. . . .]: Ka®es: Hutro 
TO1 FoBS1: Tas Oup[as T]as To Katto: Tptov[. .], and its special interest lies in the hint which 
it gives of intercourse between Athenians and Megarians at this time. 

Towards the end of the sixth century the Megarians built a Treasury at Olympia of 
which only a number of damaged blocks now survive, one bearing the late inscription 
METAPEQN,' and others the remains of a Gigantomachy in the pediment, as described 
by Pausanias (vi. 19. 12-15). The Treasury is at present dated c. 510 B.c.,? and I mention 
it here because of the inscribed shield, now lost, which was set as akroterion above the 
pediment. According to Pausanias the inscription recorded that the Megarians dedicated 
the Treasury from the spoils of a war against Corinth. Pausanias wished to identify this 
war with the very early strife between the two places, though he admitted that the building 
itself was many years later in date.3 But a Treasury finished in the last decade of the sixth 
century, with a dedicatory inscription stating that it was offered from the spoils of 
Corinth, should mean rather that at some time in the late sixth century Megara and 
Corinth fought an engagement not otherwise recorded, from which the Megarians won 
considerable spoils. In view of this it would be interesting to know if the Argives were 
allies of Megara at the time, for Pausanias says that ‘they were said to have helped the 
Megarians in the deed’; but it is not clear whether he is here making a reference of his 
own to the eighth-century war to which he sought to refer the dedication, or whether he 
is actually citing further from the inscription on the shield. The surviving parts of the 
panoplies which Argos dedicated at Olympia ‘from the spoils of Corinth’ at once come 
to the mind, but they appear to be some years later in date (p. 162). P 

One of the best Megarian inscriptions extant is that ona silver phiale gute ar os 
found in a grave near Kozani (Beroia) in Macedonia—evidently part of some ee tal . 
from Megara at a later date (2). The excavators suggest a date in the last years of the a 

he early years of the fifth century, a period indicated alike by the style of the phiale 

Ee my ey i f. open heta, as on the statuette 6). The earliest inscription 

oe Mend pr tea me is the. grave-stele of ?Lakles (or Eukleitos?), son of 

Prokles (3), which was found in the necropolis which bordered the road e Seninth 

2 Robertson?, 326. naxns Erroinaav of Meyapels. He may have inferred ee 

vie igen my Meyopetow iyotpa thy viknv early date for the war partly sir oe ssi it Bers a 
atest Fens veuies édpBavtos... Atyovra 6 the Treasury, which were the work of Dontas, 


‘ 0 SS eho 
Y ou eration later than Dipoinos and Skyllis, w 
per Iv mpds Tovs Kopiv8lous Meyapetor one genera 1 : en aeNat 
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(Paus. i. 44. 6). It may be dated c. 500 B.c.—hardly much later, if its tailed epsilon may be 
compared with that on the bronze statuette 6; nor earlier, for the lettering is stoichedon 
throughout, a practice which even in Attica is found only occasionally before the last 
decade of the sixth century.! Two inscriptions published by Peek may be rather later in 
date, but one at least is almost certainly by the same cutter (4): it differs only in using the 
dotted instead of the crossed theta, and is probably to be dated within the first quarter 
of the fifth century. As Peek observed, the six marine-sounding names which it records 
may be those either of some lost sailors, or of some local heroes whose precinct it once 
marked. The other (5) is a grave-stele to Athenades son of Theonikos, with punctuation 1 
(as on 2, 3), and phi cut in error for theta. 

As I have said elsewhere,? the inscription on the bronze statuette of Herakles in the 
Benaki Museum (6) appears to be Megarian from the letter-forms alpha, epsilon, rho, 
and sigma, and the unusual genitive form of the name (Buck, 87); if this is correct, the 
date of the statuette (c. 490-480), offering a control for that of the inscription, confirms 
that by the early fifth century Megara had adopted t2 (cf. 2, 4 above). 

Unlike the gravestone of the Corinthians, the epigram commemorating the Megarians 
who fell in the Persian war survives only in a late copy.3 The inscription on a rough un- 
worked horos from a shrine of Apollo Lykeios (7) is not closely datable, but may belong 
to the second quarter of the fifth century; cf. v2. The only surviving inscription from a 
military dedication of any kind is a single hexameter on a small bronze plaque (8) which 
perhaps once served as a label nailed beside some spoils consecrated in one of the three 
sanctuaries of Athena in Megara (Paus. i. 42. 4): [tT]o15e otro Aq] |otav Sexorra[y] | ovedéxov 
A€avai. This inscription has been dated variously in the sixth or fifth centuries.+ That it 
is not earlier than the second half of the fifth is indicated by the form v3, which appears 
in Attica after the middle of the fifth century (p. 325). «3 was used occasionally by fifth- 
century vase-painters for technical reasons; its use on stone or bronze is very rare (cf. 
Achaia 8; Arkadia 37). 

It does not seem likely that Megara would retain her ‘freak’ epsilon for long after the 
middle of the fifth century, when Corinth had apparently already discarded it (pp. 129 f.). 
It occurs still in three inscriptions which are published only in majuscule type, and can 
therefore only be given the widest date in the fifth century: the marble plaque found 
in Megara (9) inscribed euppoves, with a later inscription Piveovos added below;5 two 


* Austin, Stoichedon Style (1938), 6 ff. The first part 
of the inscription is lost, and the reading of what 
remains is still uncertain; the chief difficulty is that the 
cutter has made certain errors: E corrected to the local 
form in ]. 5, and nu for lambda in evmbes, 1. 3, following 
the nu in the line above (évm(Ses as a dialectal form 
is unattested elsewhere; Buck, 65). It is therefore pos- 
sible that there is some dittography in Il. 4-5, KaaAei: 
kaikaAe!. To read [Eu]kAeitov TpoxAeos rather than the 
generally accepted [Aa]kAn tov TpoxAgos would rescue 
the cutter from the suspicion of writing E for the 
local form once again. 

2 JHS lxix (1949), 31 f. 3 GHI? 20 and p. 259. 

+ It was read as aro Ag[la]s Tav Sexarav and attributed 


to the wars of the 6th c. by Ernst Meyer, RE, s.v. Megara, 
187; to the sth c. by Highbarger, A History of Ancient 
Megara (1927), 45 f.: to the middle of the 5thc. by the 
first editor Korolkow, AM viii (1883), 182. The reading 
éré Aa[i]|gt&v was made by Peek (8, bibliography). 

5 As was implied by Earle (CR v (1891), 344), the 
plaque was apparently re-used in the 4th c. as the grave- 
stone of Rhinon, though it must have made a very 
small one, from the measurements (0:14 m. X 0:07 m.). 
Its original use is not clear to me. The Ionic feminine 
Evgpdvn is not likely for Megara (as suggested ibid.); 
it might be from the shrine of some deities like the 
Eumenides, though I can find no other example of the 
epithet eUgpoves so used. 


| 
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fragments of a stele (10), inscribed tepo—, found in a shrine identi 
of Zeus Aphesios;! and the signature of an artist named Myron (13) 
famous Myron of Eleutherai would not himself sign a work in th 
this could be associated with him, if we assume that the base was made by a local mason. 
From the shrine of Zeus came also the lip of a plate (11), which shows, together with a1, 
the non-Megarian epsilon in the diphthong of Mte1Ao - - -. 

Two final examples should be included amon 
One is the gravestone know 
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fied tentatively as that 
:Mupov : err[oie]. The 
e Megarian script, but 


g the pre-Ionic inscriptions of Megara. 

n only from a copy by Lenormant, from an unidentified 

| church between Megara and Eleusis (14): Zapa tobe ‘Yyrdeos: Meyapes tovd’ e[vOa8’ eba- 

| yov]. Its authenticity has been doubted,? but, as far as the letters go, they agree perfectly 

| well with those of 15 below, showing the last stages of the local alphabet, in which normal 

epsilon is used, with y1, v2, and the ‘blue’ pst of the Corinth group. 

The last inscription is that on a marble grave-stele found in the Peiraieus: AtroAA08|Spos 

Ato|kAeda |Meyapeus (15). yr is used, and Ionic omega is not yet known. If the suggestion 

is right which identifies the dead man as the Megarian Apollodoros who killed Phrynichos 
and was rewarded with a grant of land which he sold again in 404 (Lysias vii. 4), then the 


inscription can hardly be earlier than c. 400, and the adoption of the Ionic script at Megara 
will not have taken place until the fourth century. 
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1. Graffito on the base of a skyphos from the Agora at Athens; c. 550-540? H. Thompson, Hesperia | 
Xvii (1948), 160, pl. 41, 2. Agora Mus. P 17824. PL. 22 

2. Silver phiale dedicated to the Megarian Athena, from Kozani near Beroia; c. 500? Kallipolites and 
Feytmans, AE 1948-9, 92 ff., figs. 8-9. SEG xiii. 306. Kozani Mus.? PL. 22 
3. Grave-stele of [Eu ?]kleitos son of Prokles, from Megara; c. 500? Wilhelm and Solmsen, AM xxxi 
(1906), 89 ff., 342 ff., pl. 13. Kern, pl. 9. Roehl, 52. 1. DGE 148. Highbarger, History of Ancient 


Megara (1927), 23 f., n. 75. SEG xiii. 311. Peek i. 2068. Eleusis Mus. PL. 22 
4. Stele bearing a list of six names, Megara; c. 500-475? Peek, AM lix (1934), 52 ff., no. ro, Beil. iv. 3. 
SEG xiii. 300. Dunst, Archiv Papyr. xvi (1958), 169, n. 2. Eleusis Mus. PL. 22 
* 5. Gravestone of Athenades, Megara; c. 500-475? Peek, op. cit. 54, no. 11. SEG xiii. 314. Megara 
Mus. PL. 22 
6. Bronze statuette of Herakles, c. 490-480. Payne, JH liv (1934), 163 ff., pl. 7. Lejeune, REA xlvii 
(1945), 105, n. 5. Jeffery, JHS lxix (1949), 31 f. SEG xiii. 305. Athens, Benaki Mus. PL. 22 
7. Rough horos from the temenos of Apollo Lykeios, Megara; c. 475-450? IG vii. 35. Roberts i. 113. 
IGA 11. Roehl3, 52, 2. DGE 149 (1). PL. 22 


8. Bronze plaque for a dedication of spoils, Megara; c. 450-440? IG vii. 37. SGDI 3001. Roberts 
i. 113a. Roehl}, 53. 3. DGE 149 (2). Highbarger, op. cit. 45 f. Friedlaender 23. Peek, Studies .. . 
D. M. Robinson ii (1953), 325 f. SEG xiii. 307. NM. PL. 22 


' Paus. i. 44. 9. The identification was confirmed 2 It is classed among the ‘inscriptiones dubiae vel 
by the discovery of a sherd inscribed —geo— (AE spuriae’ in JG vii, on the grounds that Lenormant’s 
1890, 46 and pl. vi. 7; IG vii. 3494, there shown copies, like those of Fourmont, were not always above 
inverted), which from the lettering appears to be 4th c. _ suspicion. 
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9. Marble tablet inscribed evuppoves, Megara; sth c. Earle, CR v (1891), 344- Roehl, 53. 6. Lost? 
* 10. Fragment of stone stele from the shrine of Zeus Aphesios, near Megara; sth c. Philios, AE 1890, 
45 f., n. 2. IG vii. 3492. Roehl, 53. 5. Megara Mus. ? 
11. Graffito dedication on the lip of a plate, from the above shrine; sth c. Philios, op. cit. 45 f., pl. 6, 
6. IG vii. 3493- Roehl, 54. 4. DGE 151. SEG xiii. 301. Megara Mus. ? 
12. Horos stone from Megara, inscribed Atos MiAry10 Tavuao: sth c. Richards, H'S xviii (1898), 332. 
Lost? 
13. Artist’s signature, seen near Megara; sth c. Preuner, AM xlix (1924), 121. SEG xiii. 325. Lost? 
* 14. Gravestone of Hypsikles, near Megara; late 5th c. JG vii. 3478. IGA 14. Roberts i. 115. Fried- 
laender 3b. Peek i. 61. Lost? 
* 15. Gravestone of Apollodoros, son of Diokleides; c. 400? IGA 13. Roberts i. 114. SGDI 3002. 
Conze 1491. DGE 150. EM 10226. 
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FIG. 35. Sikyon 


Notes on letter-forms 

The freak ex, peculiar to Sikyon, is used for both e and n. It was perhaps a deliberate alteration of 
the Corinthian epsilon, to avoid confusion with beta. It appears to have been still used in the second 
quarter of the sth c. (16), but to have disappeared by about 450 or soon after, according to the 
evidence of the coins. 

Medial vau seems to have disappeared during the first years of the 5th c. (12), but initial vau still 
occurs in the masons’ marks on the Treasury at Olympia 15d (second quarter of 5th c.?). 

t2 is already in use in the earliest example, c. 500? (7). 

63 was already appearing c. 500? (7). In the 5th c. an angled form 62 came into fashion, probably 
because it was easier to cut in stone or bronze. Sporadic examples of this practice appear in other 
places, but only in Sikyonian could it be called consistent; cf. omikron. 

Az is still in use, as in Corinthian, about the middle of the 5th c. (16). 

o2 is used in all the 5th-c. examples (polygonal in 12); cf. theta. 

San seems to have been replaced by sigma in the first years of the fifth century (13). 

Qoppa has already disappeared c. 500? (8). 

Towards the end of the archaic period p2 appears twice (8, 14); cf. this type in Megarian and 
Corinthian (pp. 116, 133). 

Diphthongs «1, ov. The true e1 is spelt out in full, the false, as in Corinthian, is denoted by ¢2; both 
true and false ov are spelt in full, as in Corinthian. 

Punctuation is rare, as at Corinth. In a late archaic inscription (7) a short stroke (1) is used; this is, 
so far, the only example of punctuation in Sikyonian. 

Direction of the script. The early graffito from Delphi (2) is written from right to left; the other 
early inscriptions 1 and 3 are incomplete, and their direction uncertain, 3 being probably a single line 
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from a longer text written boustrophedon. Though the prescript of 8 (c. 500 ?) is written consistently 
from left to right, the boustrophedon system occurs still in a dedication (7) which should be of about 
the same date, which suggests that the practice was dying out in Sikyon in the last years of the 6th c. 
The stoichedon style was in use in the second quarter of the sth c. (16), but not yet properly established 
at the start of the century (13). Guide-lines were sometimes used (3, 13), as in Corinthian. 


Sikyon, situated in the fertile area adjoining the western boundary of Corinth, lived 
at peace with her powerful neighbour; her antagonism was directed rather against the 
cities of Achaia on her western frontier,’ and the dependencies of Argos to the south.? 
Although she herself was theoretically dependent on Argos, as part of the heritage of 
‘Temenos (and it has been inferred that this subserviency was actually enforced during the 
rule of Pheidon of Argos),3 her anti-Argive feelings culminated in open hostility under 
the direction of the tyrant Kleisthenes early in the sixth century (Hat. v. 67). 

The alphabet of Sikyon is like that of Corinth, except in three details. It used the 
straight iota, as did its southern neighbour Kleonai. Its beta was not the ‘twisted’ but the 
normal form; it is true that this letter has not yet been attested earlier than c. 500 (8), but 
at that date Corinth was still using the ‘twisted’ form. The Achaian beta was also normal, 
and Sikyon may have got hers thence; but whencesoever it came, it clearly had some 
influence on the epsilon. The unique Sikyonian e1 can hardly have arisen from anything 
but the ‘freak’ Corinthian type, deliberately altered to avoid confusion with Sikyonian beta. 

The earliest datable Sikyonian inscription is the fragment —pe— (or —e?—?) painted 
on an aryballos from th. Argive Heraion of the Late Protocorinthian period, c. 650-640 
(1); it was presumably a name either of a figure in the drawing or of the vase’s owner, 
and its chief interest lies in showing that in the seventh century there were Sikyonians 
among the potters who worked in the prolific factories of Corinthian ware, as there were 
also in the sixth century (cf. 4, pp. 140 f.). 

Pausanias records (vi. 19. 1-4) a lost Sikyonian inscription of the seventh century, 
which he read on the smaller of the two bronze §éAqpo1 which ths tyrant Myron, son of 
Orthagoras, dedicated at Olympia after winning the chariot race in Ol. 33 (648); he para- 
phrases the epigram: émrypdppata...éoti.. . &§ pev TOU XaAKOU Tov otadyov, STI 
TrevtykovtTa ein TaAaVTE, és 5E TOUS dvabEvTas Mupova elvat kai Tov Zikveovieov Sipov. 
If his paraphrase is close, it shows that a tyrant in the seventh century used the same stock 
formula as did the tyrants of the fifth century; the name is given without title, as of a 
private citizen joining with the other citizens in the offering. The Treasury itself in which 
these ‘thalamoi’ were housed is not earlier than the fifth century (15), although Pausanias 
believed it to have been dedicated by Myron also; but another Sikyonian fragment was 
tentatively connected by Purgold* with Myron’s dedicatory inscription for the ‘thala- 
moi’: a narrow strip cut in later times from a bronze inscribed plaque without regard 


date (x. 18. 5); Plutarch preserves the text of the dedica- 


' e.g. Pell Ox. Pap. x. 1241 and xi. 1365: Aelian, 
eeaeeyceiy : tion: ’Opvedron érd Zixvevieov (De Pyth. Or. 15). 


i igeira (Paus. vii. 26. 2, where the 
aa eee as Dorian Invasion). 3 Strabo 358; cf. Skalet, Ancient Sikyon (1928), 
2 At Delphi Pausanias saw a bronze group represent- 48 ff£.; Andrewes, The Greek Tyrants (1956), 40 f. 
ing a procession and sacrifice dedicated by the people of 4 AZ xxxix (1881), 179. 
Orneai after defeating the Sikyonians at an unknown 
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for the inscription written on the plaque, and pierced by four nails for its re-use (3). 
The original text was probably inscribed boustrophedon between guide-lines, and the 
strip was cut along the lines. Nothing of its subject can be made out from the surviving 
letters.! On general grounds it might be dated in the first half of the sixth century by 
comparison with Corinthian and Argive inscriptions of that period. Guide-lines do not 
occur in seventh-century inscriptions on stone or bronze, as far as I know. 

The graffito Ze?ufdviios on a poros block at Delphi (2) may well be earlier than either 
of the two inscriptions just discussed (1 and 3); it is extremely archaic in appearance 
(cf. ?1, ur), though awkward writing may be partly responsible for this.? The building 
from which it came has not been identified, so that we do not know if this was scratched 
by some Sikyonian visitor, or by a mason working on a building for the Sikyonian state. 
The earliest recorded Sikyonian activity at Delphi is that of Kleisthenes, who aided the 
Amphiktionic League in the First Sacred War by blockading Krisa (Paus. il. 9. 6; x. 37. 6; 
Schol. Pind. Nem. ix, preface). If it is also true that he helped to reorganize the Pythian 
Games in 586, as well as winning the chariot race in Pyth. 2 (Paus. x. 7. 6; 582 B.c.), he 
may well have erected a building or buildings there. In the foundations of the fifth- 
century Treasury of Sikyon lay older blocks and metopes which have been assigned to 
an early sixth-century monopteral building and a tholos, and assumed to be the works 
of Kleisthenes.* The inscribed block does not belong to either of these, but it should be 
remembered that their attribution to Sikyon, though eminently reasonable, is not 
absolutely certain, and there remains the remote possibility that they may belong to 
another Treasury, and the inscribed block to some erection by Kleisthenes. 

In the late seventh and early sixth centuries Corinth with her colonies was opening up 
the semi-barbaric areas of Aitolia and Akarnania, and evidence of Corinthian intercourse 
is plain in the temples at Thermon and Kalydon (pp. 225 f.). Though there is no record 
of any Sikyonian colony, it seems likely that Sikyonians accompanied the Corinthians to 
these parts, for Pliny records (NH xxxvi. 4) the tradition that the Cretan sculptors 
Dipoinos and Skyllis settled in Sikyon, but, having quarrelled with the Sikyonians over 
the contracts for some temple images, left Sikyon and settled for a time in Aitolia; and, 
as though in confirmation of what might otherwise have been disputed as one of Pliny’s 
many confusions of places, two inscriptions have in fact been found near Thermon which 
show a form of letter resembling the Sikyonian epsilon (19, 20).5 

Mention has already been made (p. 139) of the Late Corinthian krater in Berlin (4) 


' It was formerly read as [-- - ¢] Ta®os T&piotepov Trup- 
poi, To [Se SeEtov ---] referring to some rules for sacrifice ; 
but the fau is uncertain, and the hyperdorism o1&0s5 
for T7805 very dubious; cf. Lejeune, REA xlv (1943), 
184, n. 1, and 191 f. 

This is so far the only example in Sikyonian of the 
‘on-glide’ 1 between iota and the following vowel 
frequently attested at Argos in the early period; cf. 
p. 152. 

3 Daux (following Courby) suggests as a possibility 
the earlier temple of Apollo, which was burnt down in 
548; BCH Ixi (1937), 58, n. 3, and 60, n. 1. 

* La Coste-Messeliére, Au Musée de Delphes (1936), 


19 ff., esp. 77 ff.; Dinsmoor (BCH xxxvi (1912), 443 fF.) 
and Pomtow (RE, suppl. iv. 1248 ff.) both sought to 
assign the early remains to a Syracusan Treasury. 

5 The little clay table (?) 19 was found at Baltsa, 
north-east of Thermon, where there was a small shrine, 
apparently to a female deity, for the bulk of the dedica- 
tions comprised terracotta ‘korai’ statuettes (none 
earlier than the 6th c.). The inscription incised on the 
table was read by the excavator Aopd QuAle apdv &€e, 
with Sikyonian epsilon, but ‘red’ xi. All suggested read- 
ings are dubious, but the final e1 is clear. The graffito 
on a pithos found at Thermon (20) has only been 
illustrated in majuscule type, but with €1 twice. 
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which shows the duel of Achilles and Memnon, with their names in the Si 


and for the third quarter of the sixth century there is the incised inscription Etratvetos 
e5dxev Xapotrdi on an Attic black-figure dinos (5), 
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he archaic period (c. 500 B.c. ). 


There appears to be an attempt at punctuation by a short chisel-stroke after the san of 


Naupoxos, and again after the last epsilon of aveGéxe, 

To the period c. 500 belongs also, I think, the most important Sikyonian inscription 
yet found, the large bronze plaque which lists in five columns the seventy-three members 
of an association which had a common Eotiatépiov (8). The prescript is written con- 
sistently from left to right, and the open heta is used, but the forms of mu, nu, and diph- 
thong €2 are archaic still, and it has crossed theta. Vau (both initial and medial) is still 
used spasmodically, but goppa has disappeared.? 

The san occurs on three other inscriptions: a stone base for a stele bearing two or more 
names, [EX ?]etipos and O<A€ayopas (9), a marble slab with the letters -mo@ui- (11), and 
a bronze spear-butt found at Olympia inscribed Zexvévi[or] (12), which from its v2 looks 
later than the earliest of the inscriptions showing sigma (13 below). Medial vau is not 
used, nor goppa. If it is about the turn of the sixth and fifth centuries, it might possibly 
be attributed to the campaign of Sepeia (494?), since we are told by Herodotos (vi. 92) 
that Sikyonians not only provided ships for the Spartans, but also joined in the landing. " 
9 and 10 may also be from the start of the fifth century; but this is very uncertain. 

The earliest example of sigma appears to be on the corner-fragment from a base or 

a stele inscribed on at least two faces, which recorded the many victories of a contestant, 
Agatha[rchos]?,3 at Delphi, the Isthmos, Nemea, Sikyon, Athens, and elsewhere (13), 
anticipating the feats of his later compatriot Sostratos in 355 B.C. (Paus. Vi. 4. 1). The 
fragment is not in full stoichedon order, but ll. 1-2 and 5-7 apparently fall into the order. 
The wx and v1 are still archaic, and 62 is used, the angled form which was easier to cut 
than the circular, and to which the Sikyonian workmen seem to have been especially 
addicted (15, 16, 21(?)). The surviving adjacent face was ruled, like the front, with guide- 
lines, ready for more victories to be recorded; but only one survives, [- - -]ots in 1. 4. On 
top are the remains of a square cutting for the tenon of a bronze statue. I do not think it 
can be later than the first quarter of the fifth century. 


i 3 The alternative ayata [tuxa] is suggested in SEG 
1 Perachora i. 136. : 1 Y } i 
2 For full details of this inscription cf. the excellent xi. 257, but rightly rejected in Moretti 12. 
commentary by Lejeune, REA 1943, 185 ff. 
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The date when sigma replaced san should give a terminus ante quem for the earliest coins 
of Sikyon, for there is no doubt that the letter which appears in the incuse on the reverse 
is san;! this indicates that at the time when the type was first chosen (obverse a dove, 
reverse M for Sikyon) this was the normal sign for the sibilant—though obviously it 
continued in use for many years after san had been dropped from the normal alphabet, 
like Corinthian goppa and Byzantine beta, because it formed part of the badge whereby 
outsiders recognized the place of origin of the currency.” A sherd from Perachora which 
belongs to the first half of the fifth century (14) shows, with sigma, the triangular rho 
which, apart from its constant use at Megara (p. 1 33), occurs on two Corinthian inscrip- 
tions of the early fifth century (Corinth 29 and 34), and occasionally on the bronze plaque 
8. In view of this, and of the lettering of the victory-list 13, I should hazard the guess 
that the loss of san took place here rather earlier than at Corinth, c. 500-480. Sigma was 
certainly in use when the Sikyonian Treasury at Olympia was built and the inscription 
was cut on the western anta (15a). The date for this building may be about the second 
quarter of the fifth century; we may note the v2 and 02 of the dedication, and the initial 
vau still used the masons’ marks (15b). This was the Treasury which Pausanias saw, 
in which were housed the bronze @&Aapor of Myron; it may perhaps have been built from 
the spoils of the Persian War. The date of the later Treasury at Delphi is disputed as 
between the beginning and the end of the fifth century,* and the masons’ marks are not 
sufficiently characteristic to incline the balance in either direction. 

Lastly, there is the list of names (now lost) found at Moulki near Sikyon (16), which is 
cut stoichedon, and has az and v2. It may be slightly later than the Treasury at Olympia, 
that is, somewhere late in the second quarter of the century. I hesitate to put it lower 
than 450, from comparison with the Corinthian script, which has apparently lost its 
‘freak’ epsilon by 458 or shortly after (pp. 129 f.); but such an argument may well prove 
invalid. The only other clue comes from those coins which show on the obverse a dove 
and the letters ZE for Zexucdv, on the reverse the old san ornamented with a palmette, and 
which are dated by Babelon in the middle of the fifth century (17). 


' It is described as sigma by Babelon (ii. 1. 815 f£.), 
and Head (HN2, 409), who attribute the first issues 
tentatively to c. 480 (Babelon) or rather earlier (Head): 
but Payne rightly pointed out that the long parallel legs 
of the sign are those of typical san (NC, 38, n. 5). 

2 The sign on the shields of the Sikyonian army, 
which Xenophon calls sigma, may have been in reality 
the san (Hell. iv. 4. 10); and it is an attractive suggestion 
that the breed of horse called the cayupdpas may have 
come from the horse-breeding plains of Sikyon, as 
perhaps the xotrmatias did from Corinth (Béttiger, 
Kleine Schriften ii. 162; Daremberg-Saglio ii. 800; 
above, p. 33, n. 1). 

3 It was ascribed to the first half of the sth c. by 


Purgold, on epigraphical grounds (Ol. v. 649); Dérp- 
feld, while observing that in general its architectural 
features agreed with those of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia (c. 465 ?), inclined to a date in the second half 
of the century, because of a detail (‘kleiner Rundstab’) 
on the metopes and triglyphs, which he believed to have 
been first used on the Parthenon (Ol. ii. 43). Dyer 
disputed this in favour of an earlier date, between 480 
and 450 (HS xxv (1905), 309, and 1906, 80 f.). 

4 c. 500, after the fall of the last tyrant of Sikyon? 
(La Coste-Messeliére, Au Musée, 60 ff., 78); or at the 
end of the sth c. after the Athenian disaster in Sicily 
(Pomtow, RE, suppl. iv, s.v. Delphi, 1248 ff., ‘c. 412’; 
Robertson?, 328, ‘c. 405’). 
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1. Painted inscription on late PC aryballos from the Argive Heraion; c. 650-640? Waldstein, AH 
li. 185, fig. ror. VS, 103, fig. 55. NC, 38. Lejeune, REA xlvii (1945), 102, n. 3. Nauplia Mus. 

2. Graffito on poros block at Delphi; 7th c.? FD ii. 191, fig. 146 and pl. ii, e. Daux, BCH Ixi (1937), 
57 ff., fig. in text. Lejeune, REA xlv (1943), 183, 191. Delphi. PL. 23 
3. Strip cut from a bronze plaque at Olympia; c. 600-550? Ol. v. 714. IGA 21. SGDI 3163. Roberts 
i. 94. Roehl, 49. 1. DGE 130. Lejeune, op. cit. 184, 191. SEG xi. 1216. Olympia Mus. 611a-b. 
4. LC krater; ¢c. 575-550. SGDI 3165. Furtwaengler, Katalog, 1147. NC, cat. vases 1170. Roden- 
waldt, Korkyra ii (1941), fig. 106 and Pp. 119. Lejeune, op. cit. 184, 191. Berlin Mus. 
5. Incised inscription on Attic BF dinos from Caere; c. §50-525. Roberts i. 95. SGDI 3164. IG iv. 
424. Roehl, 49. 2. Mingazzini, Vasi Coll. Castellani (1930), no. 446. Technau, Exekias, 1 5. Lejeune, 
op. cit. 184, 191. ABV, 146, no. 20. Rome, Villa Giulia Mus. 


6. Four sherds from the temple of Hera Limenia, Perachora; 6th c. Perachora ii. 398, nos. 99-101, 
103. NM. 
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PL. 23 


PL. 23 


7. Bronze statuette of bull-calf from the same tem 


ple of Hera Limenia; c. 525-500. Payne, FHS li 
(1931), 194. Lejeune, op. cit., 


183. Perachora i. 136, pl. 43. 5-7. SEG xi. 226. NM 16156. 

8. Bronze plaque listing members of an association; ¢. 500? Orlandos, ‘EAAnviK& x (1937-8), 5 ff. 
fig. 1. Peek, AM Ixvi (1941), 200 ff. Lejeune, op. cit. 185 ff. SEG xi. 244. Buck 96. NM. PL. 23 
9. Bluish stone base with cutting on top for a stele, bearing two names in two lines, Sikyon; c. 500- 
480? Orlandos, PAE 1951, 189 f., fig. 4. SEG xiv. 309. Sikyon Mus. 

10. Base of a late BF lekythos from a grave (?), Sikyon, 
op. cit. 191, n. 2. SEG xiv. 313. Sikyon Mus. 


11. Marble slab; c. 500-475? Orlandos, ‘EAAnViKé x 
xi. 259. Sikyon Mus. 


with graffito tepdos: c. 500-475? Orlandos, 


(1937-8), 12 ff. Lejeune, op. cit. 189, 191. SEG 
PL. 23 


12. Bronze spear-butt from Olympia; c. 500-475? Ol. v. 245. Roberts i. 126. SGDI 3162. IGA 27. 


Roehl, 49. 3. Lejeune, op. cit. 184, 191. Olympia Mus. 331. PL. 23 


13a-b. Part of an opisthographic stele listing victories at the Games; c. 500-475? Orlandos, PAE 


1932, 70, fig. 8. Lejeune, op. cit. 183, 191. SEG xi. 257, xiv. 310. Moretti 12. Sikyon Mus. PL. 23 


14. Graffito on a sherd from the temple of Hera Limenia; c. 500-475 ? Perachora ii. 398, no. 113. 


15. (a) Inscription on anta and (5) masons’ marks on blocks from the Sikyonian Treasury at Olympia; 


c. 475-450? Ol. ii. 43 and v. 668. IGA 27b-c. SGDI 3166-7. Frazer, Pausanias iv. 57 f. Roehl, 50. 4. 
Lejeune, op. cit. 184. 


16. Stele bearing list of names found near Sikyon (Moulki); c. 460-450? Earle, Papers American Sch. 
Athens v (1890), 39. IG iv. 425. Roehl}, 50. 6. Lejeune, op. cit. 183, 191. Lost? 


PL. 23 
17. Coins of Sikyon with san on reverse; c. 450 onwards? B ii. 3. 515 ff., pl. 219. 


18. Masons’ marks on the later Treasury of Sikyon at Delphi; late sth c.? Pomtow, Zeitschrift f. 


Gesch. d. Architektur iii (1910), 129 f., fig. 26. La Coste-Messelitre, Au Musée de Delphes (1936), 
19 ff. Lejeune, op. cit. 184. 


' I have omitted from this list the very fragmentary _ interpretation is uncertain, and the lettering unlike that 
inscription on an anta-block from the Sikyonian of 15a. 


treasury at Olympia, Ol. v. 650 (= SEG xi. 1219). The 
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Inscriptions attributed to Stkyon 

19. Inscription on a clay object (trapeza?) found near Thermon, Aitolia; 6th c.? Rhomaios, A. Delt. 
vi (1920-1), 65 ff., fig. 2. SEG iti. 438. IG ix*. 1. 93. Vollgraff, BCH lviii (1934), 145. Lejeune, op. cit. 
184 f., n. 4 and 1945, III. 

20. Graffito on the lip of a pithos from Thermon, 6th c.? Soteriades, AE 1903, 94. IG ix?. 1. 84. 
Lejeune, op. cit. 184 and 1945, 111 f. Thermon Mus. 

21. Inscription [A1o]s OAupTiou on a bronze spear-butt from Olympia; c. 500-475 ? Ol. v.699. IGA 24. 
Roehl, 44. 10. It is generally ascribed to Corinth, because of the use of san and ov for the false diph- 
thong; but these are equally valid for Sikyonian, and the angled omikron seems especially characteristic 
of sth-c. Sikyon; cf. 12, 13, 15, 16 above. Olympia Mus. 552. PL. 23 


PHLEIOUS, KLEONAI (WITH NEMEA), TIRYNS 


apy Se rxzn tot KANHVEOTMP PoTtTY EX Yo P 
LABIARR BE@SERMMFOPMPP-THOX, Bris 
2 ® | = ? 8 ® + 2 


¥Kleonai +-Tiryns tPhleious 
FIG. 36. Phleious, Kleonai and Nemea, Tiryns 


Notes on letter-forms 

Px (Kleonai) is similar to the Corinthian, with one stroke less in the upper ‘twist’ and one more in 
the lower. There are no examples yet from the other places, but it is probable that they used either a 
like form, or the Argive type. 

Tiryns shows y1, as in the alphabets of the eastern Argolid, Lakonia, and (modified) Argos; it is 
not yet known whether the other places also used this form, or the lunate type of the Corinthian. 

All these places were familiar with both the freak epsilon-eta and the normal form, but turned them 
to different uses from the Corinthian, employing the normal letter for « and the freak for n. It is im- 
possible to say whether this is a confusion of the Corinthian usage, made by the first receiver and so 


transmitted to the rest, or whether it reflects directly a form of script received without the agency of 
Corinth (E = e, and & (>B?) =n), which would imply that the alphabet of this part of the Pelo- 
ponnese came by another entry, independently of Corinth. The latter hypothesis has the attraction 
of simplicity, but is quite unprovable. There is good evidence that the alphabet arrived in Corinth 
very early; the most likely place of entry for the other version would be Nauplia (spreading thence 
past Tiryns upwards), and nothing at all is known of the Nauplian alphabet. 
11 is used at Phleious, probably under the influence of Achaian and Corinthian; but at Kleonai and 


Tiryns the straight form 2 is always used. 

The characteristic p1 has both vertical strokes parallel (5, 6). 

The Phleiasian text 1 shows still the archaic €1, the others €2. 

In the stone inscriptions of the first half of the 6th c. a cutting-compass is used, forming an omikron 
with central dot (used also for theta, goppa). The circle may be disproportionately small (cf. 6, 7, 8, 11). 

The date of san’s disuse is not yet evident, but presumably it was replaced by sigma about the end 
of the 6th or the early sth c., as elsewhere in this part of the Peloponnese. 

At Phleious the archaic ?1 is used, the circle being made with a cutting-compass; the Kleonaian 92 
shows the central dot from the compass left still visible. 


=m 
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g1 (made with the cutting-compass) is used in the firs 
century the coins of Phleious show the later form G2. 
XI is current at Phleious and Kleonai, x2 at Tiryns. 
There are two possible instances of wr; see Phleious 1 and P- 147, n. 1 
Diphthongs. The true diphthong «1 is only attested once (Kleonai 5), spelt in the normal way El; 
it was presumably the same in the other places. At Kleonai the false diphthong was also spelt El (6), | 
but at Phleious E (as Corinthian; Phleious 1); there is no example yet from Tiryns. The true diph- 


thong ov is, again, not yet attested, but was presumably spelt in full; the false is attested at Kleonai (5), 
and probably also in 11, spelt with omikron only, as in Argive. 


Punctuation does not occur in the examples from Phleious, but Kleon 
as at Mycenae and Argos. Guide-lines are used in Kleonai 6. 
Direction of the script. Most of the examples fall within the first half or middle of the 6th c., when 


the boustrophedon system was at its height. The very early graffito 11 is retrograde; so is Phleious 3, 
which cannot be closely dated. 
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t half of the 6th c. In the second half of the 


ai and Tiryns both show 1, 


~ 


The alphabets of the smaller places which lay between Corinth and Argos are as yet 
known only in part. Archaic inscriptions have been found at Phleious, Kleonai (with 
Nemea), Mycenae, and Tiryns, though none of the scripts is yet fully attested, the nearest 
to complete being those of Kleonai and Mycenae. No archaic inscriptions have yet 
been found at Tenea, Orneai, Midea, or Oinoe; or south of Argos at Lerna, Hysiai, and 
Nauplia. As the companion of letters shows, the scripts of Phleious, Kleonai, and Tiryns 
seem to have been derived principally from the Corinthian; but the Mycenean differs in 
several letters, which set it apart from this group as a whole, though geographically it lies 
right in the centre. It is remarkable that at Tiryns the alphabet was not taken direct from 
that of her close neighbour Argos, but is in all respects like that of Kleonai. It looks as 
though a form of the Corinthian alphabet, developing as it went variations in the iota and 
epsilon-eta, spread southwards towards the Argolic Gulf, but in Argos some other influence 
prevailed, and the Argive type extended (for political reasons, perhaps) to Mycenae. 
Such an explanation is very lame, but with the present gaps in our knowledge it is hard to 
find one which will fit all the facts; if future excavations reveal the scripts of such places 
as Tenea and Orneai, on the one hand, and, on the other, Oinoe and Nauplia before the 
latter fell into Argive hands, the problem of this curious distribution of scripts should at 
last be solved. 


PHLEIOUS 


Of the history of Phleious before the fifth century it is known that, according to tradi- 
tion, in the second half of the seventh century a body of emigrants under Hippasos went 
thence to Samos (Paus. ii. 13. 1-2): that in the second half of the sixth century there 
was a tyrant Leon established in Phleious, whose name is preserved only because he 
allegedly conversed with the philosopher Pythagoras, great-grandson of Hippasos (D. L. 
Prooimion 12 and viii. 1. 1, 8; Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 3. 8-9): and that at some time in the 
sixth century, possibly during her tyranny, Phleious began to coin silver on the Aiginetan 
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e (4). Of her early political relations with 


standard, marked with a phi of late archaic typ 
Corinth and Argos we know nothing directly, but her fifth-century history shows that 
(unlike Kleonai, her closest neighbour) she was essentially pro-Corinthian and anti- 
Argive. Like Mycenae and Tiryns she sent her quota of troops to Thermopylai, the 
Isthmos and Plataia, defying the neutrality of Argos and pro-Argive Kleonai; and she 
took the side of Corinth and Sparta before and during the Peloponnesian War.' 

The Phleiasian script is known to us from several inscribed blocks which, though now 
scattered about the site or re-used in modern buildings, all belonged originally to some 
large structure, of which a good many uninscribed blocks also remain. Two (possibly 
three) of the inscribed blocks are known only from Fourmont’s sketches (1e-f); another, 
built into a church, was published by Ross and others in the nineteenth century (1g); 
the remaining four were found by the American excavators of the site in 1923 (1a-d). 
Though too little now remains for any certain restoration of the monument or the in- 
scription, a few points may be noted. Firstly, no block contains more than a single line 
of writing, except in one of Fourmont’s copies (le); and, as his original was built into a 
church wall and he copied the second line as being inverted, it is possible that there were 
two blocks one above the other, both inscribed along their lower edges, and the second 
built in upside down (cf. Fraenkel, JG iv. 439: IGA 28). Secondly, the letters of 1a, 
which reads from left to right, are slightly larger than those whose measurements are 
known, which read from right to left.2 Thirdly, all whose measurements are known are of 
considerable width;3 and lastly, the late inscription which survives in part on one of the 
blocks (1c) refers to sacrifices to Apollo, and the things ‘which they used to offer in former 
times’.* 

It is therefore possible that the structure was a large altar made of stone slabs, like the 
small one illustrated on the Francois vase (FR, pls. 1-2);5 and the archaic inscriptions 
might be (a) a dedication written from left to right in large letters, e.g. [Htrtréva]€ Kon 
Hitrrroxpor[é]s e6[etav - - -] (1a, d), and (6) instructions concerning the oaths sworn over 
the victims, written from right to left in a long single line round the sides of the altar, 
perhaps starting on the opposite side from the dedication: [- - -F]op?os evSeTS" at Adi Tov 
To[- - -Jor 7’ Fop?ov oTia ogeA[- - -] Sefeta toy Fopfov [- - -]To Tots Fop?iof[is- - -] 

1 Hdt. vii. 202; viii. 72; Thue. i. 27. 2; iv. 70.1; v. measured them in 1936, states that ‘the measurements 
57 ff.; Diod. xi. 32. 1; Plut., De Mal. Her. 42. A relic agree perfectly with those discussed above’ (i.e. 1b-c). 


of a defeat of Phleious by an unknown adversary is the 
paragnathis from Olympia (Robert, Coll. Froehner i 
(1936), 35, no. 30, pl. 32 = SEG xi. 1212): [Aif]os 
oAu[v]iou @Acifovtafev. The letters (cut with a 
chisel and circular punch whereby the circular letters 
are occasionally set out of alinement) suggest a date 
about the second quarter of the 5th c. They have no 
marked characteristics except that lambda’s hook is 
slightly lowered from the top, as in the Argivo- 
Mycenean type. A battle between Phleious and 
Mycenae or Argos sounds plausible; but it is risky to 
build a battle on a possible slip of the chisel. 

2 Ia, letter-height 0:04-0:07 m.; 1b-c, 0:03-0'05 m.; 
1d, 0:03-0'05 m. (incomplete); lg is given as o-o5- 


~ @-07 m. by Roehl, IGA 28c, but Scranton, who re- 


3 la-c measure respectively: length o-81 x width 
0°67 m., length 0-77 x width 0-77 m., length 0-74 X 
width 0-77 m. 

4 Hesperia v (1936), 241: [--- ap] xovtos wore Overy Tet 


AtroAA[wvi---|---] ev Te To1s TpoTepois xpovois €5150- 
[cav - - -| ---] Tat Gee! Tov KpaTioTEVovTw Bog[---], KTA: 
cf. SEG xi. 276. 


5 Whether the curious system of channels and 
grooves cut on some of the blocks (described in detail, 
op. cit. 235) is to be connected with the ritual arrange- 
ments of such an altar is dubious (cf. Jeffery, Hesperia 
xvii (1948), 92, n. 23, and 91 f. for other instances of 
inscribed altars). They seem to be too elaborate merely 
for haulage, but they may be only from some later re- 
use of the stones. 
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Sexatas ai Te K[- - -]: and recording at the i i i 
whose office it was done: [- - -]s ity Pea a ie a ta: 

The alphabet shows crooked 11, facing always to the right; the rest ae also like the 
Corinthian in all respects except that epsilon, as well as the false diphthong, is represented 
by the normal E; what Phleious used for eta is still uncertain, but it may have been the 
freak Corinthian form, as at Kleonai and Tiryns. The archaic forms of ?1 and €1 may be 
noted (in contrast with the cutting, which is sharp and competent, with a cutting- 
compass used for the circles) ; also the curious double circle on one of the blocks perhaps 
to express w.' Punctuation is not used. The date may be somewhere in the first half of 
the sixth century. 

The only other archaic inscriptions from Phleious are the lost fragment 2, which differed 
in measurements, trimming, and letter-height from the other blocks, and was judged by 
the excavators not to belong to the same structure,? and a fragmentary block found at 
Hagios Georgios reading Aptau[iti?], which cannot be closely dated from the illustrations, 
but is inscribed from right to left (3). Pausanias mentions a dedication by Phleious at 
Delphi, of Zeus carrying off the nymph Aigina, and a larger composition at Olympia of 
Zeus, Aigina, and her family; but dates and artists are unknown.3 By the last part of the 
fifth century the coinage shows that the local alphabet had been abandoned; OAEIAZION 
is the legend on the series dated in HN2?, 408, as ‘430-322’. 


KLEONAI, NEMEA 


Phleious did not lie on any major traffic route, except that from Sikyon to Arkadia by 
way of Alea and Mantinea. But Kleonai lay close to the main road from Corinth to Argos. 
The resemblance between the Kleonaian and Corinthian alphabets can be seen in the 


' A similar duplication of omikron to express © was 
published by Ross from a gravestone at Corinthian 
Asprokampo: ApwriSou tobe oaua (cf. Jeffery, JHS lix 
(1939), 139). The Phleiasian letter has been explained 
as a mistake corrected by the mason (Scranton, 
Hesperia x (1941), 371). While welcoming the note, ibid., 
which (by establishing as modem the stone published 
as ancient in Corinth viii. i. 267) corrects my own 
reference in JHS, l.c., I must nevertheless join issue, 
on behalf of Ross, with the further statement (op. cit. 
372): ‘Other copies of the Asprokampo inscription 
quoted by Miss Jeffery, however, show only a single 
circle or rectangular mark for the letter in question, and 
Ross’s copy may for any of various reasons be un- 
reliable.’ Ross’s reading 8 was reproduced by Roehl 
(IGA 18), Fraenkel (IG iv. 414), and Kirchhoff 
(Geschichte, 88). Forchhammer copied the letter as © 
(Halcyonia (1857), 14) and to Roehl (loc. cit.) this read- 
ing seemed to make better sense. Le Bas, from whom 
came Rangabé’s copy, only saw the stone after the first 
five letters, including the debatable one, Had been lost 
(Le Bas, RA i. 174 and Voy. Arch. ii. 77, pl. iv. 6; 
Rangabé, Ant. Hell. no. 319); a stone, possibly the 
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same, was seen, reading only -OABM-, by Payne (Pera- 
chora i. 7 and SEG xi. 243). There are thus only two 
originals to consider, those of Ross and of Forch- 
hammer, who was not an epigraphist; and I am not 
prepared to reject Ross’s as unreliable without further 
reasons; he commented in his text on the oddness of 
the letter, and his accuracy over other inscriptions is 
well attested. For the same reason I believe that his 
drawing of the sth and 6th letters in the name is 
accurate, but that the letters are to be read as vA (so 
Roehl, after Forchhammer) to give Apwtrvaou ([Mav]- 
BpotruAov, Roehl; but cf. ApwrrvAlov). This avoids the 
non-Doric genitive ApwmSov, against which Roehl 
rightly protested. 

2 Hesperia v (1936), 244 £. The second line appears to 
read, from right to left, [- - -]v ™po tas [- - -]: the 
direction of the first may be the same, but is not 
certain, and nothing can be made of the reading. 

3 y. 22. 6 (Olympia) and x. 13. 6 (Delphi). Pomtow 
suggested that they were offered after the battle with 
Argos in 416 (Thue. v. 115. 1; cf. RE, suppl. iv. 1402 f., 
no. 5); but this is quite uncertain. 
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types of beta and delta, and the use of the freak vowel; the differences lie in the iota and 
in the fact that at Kleonai the freak letter was used to denote eta (as at Corinth), but not 
epsilon, for which the normal E was used, as at Phleious. Kleonai also denoted the false 
diphthong «1 by El, and the false ov by O. As far as the extant evidence goes, the only 
differences between the scripts of Kleonai and Phleious lie in the iota and the false «1. 

The early history of Kleonai is less obscure than that of Phleious. Politically she sided 
with Argos as a loyal member of the traditional Argive hegemony, which involved her in 
hostilities possibly with Sikyon,' certainly with Corinth? and Mycenae. Her antagonism 
with the latter was either begun or strengthened by disputes over the control of the 
Games at Nemea, which belonged by tradition to Kleonai.3 One of the earliest inscriptions 
found at Nemeat is the dedication of the Kleonaian Aristis son of Pheidon (5), four times 
victor in the pankration there, which gives a terminus post quem of 567 B.C. for the inscrip- 
tion, since the Games were trieteric.’ Of about the same date, i.e. the middle of the sixth 
century or rather earlier, is the lower part of a poros stele (6) which was found in the 
modern village of Hagios Basilios, south of Kleonai, inscribed in vertical boustrophedon 
on three sides (the fourth side being now broken or worn away). It came from some pre- 
cinct, for its text concerns the ritual of purification. The wide face A, which has a modern 
socket for a door-post, and was evidently used as a threshold, is badly worn, but may 
have lost only one line (the topmost, adjoining the lost side D). The reading appears to be 
continuous from A on to the adjoining narrow face B, and thence on to C; so that the text 
probably started in the lost top line(s) of A, and ended on the last lines of C or on the lost 
D. The letter-forms resemble those of the altar (?) at Phleious (1), and the lex sacra from 
the temple of Apollo at Corinth p. 128, 18), though the turn of the lines on the latter is 
more primitive than in the example from Kleonai. Guide-lines and a cutting-compass 
have been used; the circular letters are small in proportion to the rest, the legs of mu are 
parallel (as also in contemporary inscriptions from Argos; contrast the more splayed 
form used at Athens and elsewhere). The triple-dot punctuation is used throughout, as 
at Mycenae and Argos. 


1 This has been deduced from the passage in 
Plutarch, De Ser. Num. Vind. 7, which refers to a boy 
victor of Kleonai whose citizenship was disputed by 
the Sikyonians, who tore him to pieces during the 
struggle. For this wantonness, Zeus chastened Sikyon 
with the bitter but powerful medicine (p&pyaKov) of 
the Orthagorid dynasty; whereas Kleonai, which never 
experienced such a draught, for the same reason never 
reached any greatness. It is never suggested that 
Kleonai was in any way subject to Sikyon. 

2 Ion, ap. Plutarch, Cimon 17; the date of the aggres- 
sion is not there given, but it was coupled with a 
similar attack on Megara, and is therefore inferred to 
be during the years shortly before c. 460 when Megara 
allied herself to Athens. The statement that Corinth 
(as well as Kleonai and Argos) once held the Nemean 
Games is made by the Schol. Pind. Nem. Hypothesis, 
c and d; cf. Hanell, RE, s.v. Nemea, 2324. 

3 Mycenae, before her downfall in the sth c., 


asserted a counter-claim to control the Games (Diod. 
xi. 65). Kleonai thereafter helped Argos in her destruc- 
tion (Strabo 377). 

+ The inscription SEG xi. 291 should from its 
alphabet belong to Olympia, rather than to Nemea as 
has been suggested by Meritt (A¥P lix (1938), 500). A 
fragment of the temple accounts found at Nemea 
(Blegen, Art and Archaeology xxii (1926), 130, 132 = 
SEG xi. 294) is dated ‘s. V* in SEG; I have seen the 
stone, and from the look of the letters (e.g. sigma and 
upsilon) and the use of eta and omega would date it 
rather in the early 4th c. 

5 I saw the stele in 1953, and add the following 
detail: on top, two rectangular cuttings (0-08 m. x 
o-11 m., depth 0-005 m.), set wide apart, midway be- 
tween front and back, and very near the two side faces. 
They appear to be for the tenons of a crowning member, 
perhaps a flat capital on which Aristis’ dedication, 
whatever it was, was set. 


| 
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These two inscriptions establish the type of script used at Kleonai; and in view of these 
I should ascribe tentatively to a Kleonaian hand the very early graffito xos net (sic) 
incised on a two-handled cup of Subgeometric type (11), dated in the first years of the 
seventh century, which was found in a small early shrine excavated in the area of the 
great Argive Heraion. It might also be Tirynthian; but it cannot be Argive, because of 
the freak epsilon used.’ Some explanation is also required for the inscription IG iv. 484 (7). 
This stone, found built into a ruined chapel south of Nemea, is inscribed [- - -]! epodic, 
with er, 12; and the freak letter for epsilon is not normal for Kleonai. Judged by the epithet 
it probably came from some shrine of Hekate or Persephone or Artemis in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sanctuary of Nemean Zeus, and from the illustration there is nothing to 
show if it is sixth-century or early fifth. It might be assigned to the period of Corinthian 
control, c. 470-460?, when Corinth ‘broke into Kleonai without knocking’, and held the 
Nemean Games for a time (see p. 148, n. 2); or it may be simply a mis-spelling for E 
by a Kleonaian mason. 


TIRYNS 


The archaic fragment found at Tiryns (8) comes from a stele of the same kind as the lex 
sacra from Kleonai, and may have been erected in the temple of Hera, the chief sanctuary 
at Tiryns. It was inscribed on at least two adjoining faces; the other two faces, and the top 
and bottom, are broken away. The surviving edge is bevelled (like those of the lex sacra 
from Corinth (Corinth 18)), and a single line in smaller letters was cut on the bevel; it is 
not clear if this was intended, or if there was not enough room left on the last face for the 
last line, so that the mason resorted to this device; it may even be a later addition of some- 
thing omitted when the text was cut. The instructions haye to do with a religious body, 
for the official called the ém8étas is mentioned, but nothing further has been made out 
of the fragmentary text.? The letters are very neatly cut, resembling those of the Kleonaian 
lex sacra, except that the Tirynthian differs in the form of chi (x2), and has no guide- 
lines. They cannot be far apart in date, and mark the high standard of technical ability 
maintained by the masons of the Peloponnese at this time. 

We know that in the first half of the fifth century, about a generation after the battle of 
Sepeia (494?) and probably after 468, the Tirynthians were defeated in an attack, and 
their city occupied, by the slaves of Argos, who held it at first under Argive control, and 
later, after an unsuccessful revolt, yielded it to the Argives.3 Any inscription found there 
in the Argive alphabet would help to narrow down the dates of these events; but so far 


! The meaning is not clear. Xos {n}enl gives the best 
sense, but the measure of a XoUs (12 kotylai) was far 
larger than this small cup, at least in Attica. Dunbabin, 
however, pointed out to me that some local Pelo- 
ponnesian measure current in these parts might have 
been smaller than the Attic; and that anyway the word 
need not refer to a measure, but might merely describe 
the cup. 

2 I saw the stone in 1953, and add the following 


minor points to the previous publications: (1) Peek 
thought that a small piece of the original back remained; 
I think not. (2) Measurements: max. height 0:32 m.; 
width 0365 m.; thickness 0-17 m. (3) There may not 
be a vacat above |. 1; the surface is too battered to show. 
(4) L. 3, Peek: —xav ! yn—, J.: —kav ! yn—. L. 5, Peek 
—xot—, J.: —y xab—. 
3 Hdt. vi. 83; cf. Seymour, JH'S xlii (1922), 24 ff. 
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only two graffiti on sherds have been found at Tiryns, one still unillustrated (9), and the 
other, described as ‘probably fifth-century’, reading only —ppop— (10). 


CATALOGUE 


PHLEIOUS 


* 1. a-g. Seven inscribed blocks from an archaic structure (altar ?); c. 600-550? (a-d) Scranton, Hesperia 
v (1936), 235 ff., nos. 1-3, 7, figs. 2-6, 9a. Jeffery, FHS lix (1939), 139- Scranton, Hesperia x (1941), 
371 f. SEG xi. 275-6. (e-f) (known only from Fourmont’s drawings): JG iv. 439a-b. IGA 28a-b. 
Roehl, 51. 1a-b. Scranton, Hesperia v (1936), 239 f., fig. 7. (g) IG iv. 439¢. IGA 28c. Roehl}, 51. rc. 
Scranton, loc. cit., Heraklion (Nemea) Mus. PL. 24 
2. Fragment, now lost, from the excavations at Phleious; c. 600-550? Scranton, op. cit. 244 f., no. 8, 
fig. 9. SEG xi. 284. 

3. Block from a statue-base (?) found at Hagios Georgios; .c. 550? Bilco, BCH vi (1882), 444. IG iv. 
440. SGDI 3171. Lost? 
4. Coinage of Phleious with letter p; second half of 6th c.? B ii. 1. 813 f., pl. 33. 12. HN?, 408 f. 


KLEONAI (with NEMEA) 


* 5. Dedication of Aristis son of Pheidon, from Nemea; c. 560? Blegen, AFA xxxi (1927), 432 f., fig. 10. 
Peek, AE 1931, 103 f. Macgregor, TAPA Ixxii (1941), 275. SEG xi. 290 and xiv. 314. Friedlaender 
103. Buck 97. Moretti 3. Heraklion (Nemea) Mus. PL. 24 


* 6. Lex sacra on a poros stele from Hagios Basilios; c. 575-550? Dickerman, A#A vii (1903), 147 ff., 
figs. 1-3. IG iv. 1607. Roehl}, 45. 12. DGE 129. Peek, AM lxvi (1941), 200, pl. 71. SEG xi. 296. EM 


585. PL. 25 

7. Stele bearing a dedication [- - -]1 epo&ic1: 6th-sth c.? Roehl3, AM i (1876), 229. IGA 26. IG iv. 484. 

SGDI 3161. Roehl}, 45, 13. Lost? PL. 25 
TIRYNS 


* 8. Fragment of stele bearing a lex sacra from Tiryns; c. 600-550? Peek, AM lIxvi (1941), 198 ff., no. 5, 
pl. 70. SEG xi. 369. Nauplia Mus. 2463. PL. 25 


* 9. Dedication to Athena, A®avatas ey on the rim of a glazed vase from Tiryns; 6th c.? K. Miiller, 
AM xxxviii (1913), 90 f. Karo, RE s.v. Tiryns, 1466. 


10. Graffito on the rim of a large glazed Attic (?) plate; sth c.? Frickenhaus, Tiryns i (1912), 105 
no. 226, fig. 43. 


Inscription attributed to Kleonai or Tiryns 


11. Graffito on a Subgeometric cup from an early shrine in the precinct of the Argive Heraion; ¢. 700- 
675? Blegen, AFA xliii (1939), 425 f., fig. 13. SEG xi. 306. Nauplia Mus. ? PL. 25 
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FIG. 37. Argos and Mycenae 
Notes on letter-forms, including those of Mycenae 


ar is the normal archaic form, az rare. «3 becomes the standard form in the second quarter of the 
sth c., though examples of it occur already in the 6th c., e.g. Mycenae 1. The Argive coinage, which 
began comparatively late, shows both a2 and a3 on its reverse in different examples of the early issues; 
whether the coinage began in the first years of the sth c. (cf. B ii. 2. 825 ff.) or during the Argive ex- 
pansion c. 468 (HN?, 437 f.), in either case it falls within the years when the archaic and late forms were 
used side by side. 

Argos and Mycenae used a form of beta with its ‘hooks’ left open (fr), as in Corinthian, Melian, 
and, an extreme example, the lunate type used by the Naxian group (p. 289). The earliest example of 
the Argive beta so far attested appears to belong to the last quarter of the 6th c. (15); 82 was still in 
use in the third quarter of the 5th c. (46). Both forms occur in texts of about the middle of the 5th c. 
(30, 39a—b), so that it cannot be said with certainty that 1 is always the more archaic. 

During the second quarter of the sth c. y1 developed to y2 (26). The evidence for its further changes 
in the second half of the century comes firstly from the inscription en pointillé on the prize dinos for 
the Games of Hera Argeia (43), probably belonging to the third quarter of the century, where the 
gamma appears still to be 2; secondly, from the coins. A type which was first struck in 421 to mark 
the alliance of Argos and Elis, bearing the head of Polykleitos’ new cult-statue of Hera Argeia, shows 
on one of its earliest issues the legend Apyetov with y2 (B ii. 3. 458 and pl. 215, 11); later issues, from 
the end of the 5th or the beginning of the 4th c., show the Ionic form 4, with omega. This is also the 
form on the public dedication 48, which may be from the end of the 5th or the beginning of the 4th c. 
We may note here also the forms 1 and 4 on the decree 395, whose lettering is a mixture of archaic and 
later forms. 

Medial vaw still occurs spasmodically c. 460 and later (cf. ae6Aov in 17, afebAov in 26, afpeTeve in 
40). Initial vau was certainly still in use c. 457 (30), probably still in the third quarter of the century; 
cf. Vollgraff, BCH xxviii (1904), 429, no. 11, where vau is used apparently with the later forms 03, 93. 

Fx was still used in the third quarter of the 5th c. (46); the earliest example of +3 used for the aspirate 
appears to be the inscription on the rim of a bronze phiale from the Heraion (AH ii. 284 and 337 £., 
no. 1994, pl. cxvi = SEG xi. 308), dated in the 6th c. If the open heta is correct in the drawing (there 
is, unfortunately, no adequate photograph), the use of the late form is remarkable. The one example 
of Ionic eta, from the last years of the century (49), shows the open form. It may be assumed that in 
Argos, as elsewhere in the Peloponnese, the letter was used with both values for some time before the 
aspirate was finally abandoned. 

in the second ie of the 5th c. the older 61-2 and newer 63 were in use together (cf. 26, 28, 30, 
34, 39a); 3 was normal in the second half, except for the 2 of 396, which, as noted above, contains 


several other early forms. 
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Tota was also used during the 6th c. and presumably earlier to express the ‘on-glide’, 1 used between 
iota and a following vowel (@liow, ZiKeAlias, GAuos), but by the last years of the century this practice 
seems to have been given up (cf. 17, Qiotros and Buck, 52). 

The peculiar A (shared by Mycenae) was probably evolved from the normal type, to distinguish 
it from Argive gamma. The direction of the cross-bar follows those of alpha, epsilon, vau; that is to say, 
it slopes (A1) until the second quarter of the 5th c., but has become horizontal (Az) ¢. 460-450. 

In pr the last bar may sometimes depart slightly from the vertical, but never very much. At the end 
of the 6th c. it was losing its rigidity and spreading out (cf. the various forms in 15, 16, 17); by c. 460 
it had become 3. 

vi lasted into the sth c., though c. 500-480 the later v2 may appear in the same inscription (17); 
c. 460 the form still varies between 1, 2, 3; by the third quarter it has become the later type 4-5, with 
both its side-strokes vertical. 

Five inscriptions to be dated between 475 and 450 show a sidelong €2, which may be attributed to 
a fashion of the time perhaps set by a single mason (22, 30, 31, 32, 39a); 3, a variation of this type, 
appears on a tripod-base from the Heraion (33). Chance has preserved one early example of Argive €1 
(9, e€trpuacGa1); so possibly this sidelong type may be a standard form of the sth c. 

In the early inscriptions omikron is sometimes small in proportion to the other letters (1, 4), or varies 
in size (7); but in most of the inscriptions throughout the 6th c. it is normal. At the end of the century 
it sometimes reverts to the very small type, a tendency which becomes stronger in the first half of the 
5th c. (19, 20, 21, 26, 28, 29, 30; Mycenae 3, 5, 6). The use of the cutting-compass, producing an 
omikron with central dot, is sporadic during the 5th c. (7, 30, 39a, 42); I do not know of any Argive 
example certainly earlier than 17, but it may have been used during the 6th c. also, as elsewhere in 
the Argolid; cf. Mycenae 1, 7. 

In the decade c. 470-460 12 appears on a bronze hydria (26), and again on the stele 32, and spora- 
dically with 71 on the Tanagra stele (30), which is probably by the same mason. 

As far as can be judged, san was displaced at Argos by sigma during the last years of the 6th c. (15, 
16); it is not as yet attested at Mycenae, but this may well be due only to the lack of early material 
(pp. 171 f.). 

Qoppa is still used in the proper names on the Tanagra stele 30, but not in the treaty 39a, which 
must be very close in date. 

pI is normal in the earliest inscriptions. p2 first appears sporadically, on dedications from the 
Heraion (11, 12, 14). By the beginning of the 6th c. pr was still sometimes used (17, 18, 20), but the 
tailed form was rapidly displacing it (19, 21, 23, 24), first as 2, and later, during the second quarter 
of the century, as 3-4. 3 or 4 remained the normal type until the end of the 5th c. (48, 49); the series 
of Argive didrachms which began in 421 (see gamma) show in two examples, which might be from 
the iate sth or the early 4th c., the tailed rho still used with Ionic gamma and omega (B ii. 3. 458 f., 
pl. 215. 13-14). 

Sigma, used at Argos instead of san from the end of the 6th c. onwards, is regularly o2. Roberts 
(i. 117) speaks tentatively of a three-stroked example in one of Fourmont’s copies, and a single example 
is cited in AH i. 197, no. 1, but in view of its total absence in any of the adequately illustrated in- 
scriptions of Argos, I should venture to doubt both these copies. Mycenean sigma also is o2. 

The early types of u in Argos (as in Corinth) are 1 (4, 8) and 2 (2, 5, 9). The earliest example of v3 
appears to be on a bronze antyx (?) (13). Thereafter v3 seems to have been the normal form in Argive 
until about the middle of the sth c., except for the finely cut stele 17, where vz is still used. About 
the middle of the century, or just after, the tailed form was again adopted (4), and thence continued, 
very occasionally in the form 5 (cf. 395 and AH i. 205, no. 6), until the end of the period. 
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gr occurs still in the last quarter of the 6th c. (15). The next examples of the letter, from the first 
quarter of the sth c., show 2 (20, 21). About the middle of the century (as with upsilon) the tailed form 
reappears (3), and continues in use to the end of the period. 

x1 and 2 are both used in the first half of the 6th c. The next examples occur in the first half of the 
5th c., when the type used is 2 (17, 20, 30, 36); 1 reappears in 39a-b, and presumably becomes the 
regular type for the rest of the sth c., as elsewhere. 

yz is used in the last quarter of the 6th c. (15), and in the treaty 39a, shortly before the middle of 
the 5th c. In 395 y3 is used; no other examples occur, but we may conclude that psi, following in 
general the same development as upsilon, remained in this form thereafter. It is not yet attested in 
Mycenean inscriptions. 

Punctuation by multiple dots is very characteristic of Argive inscriptions. 1 occurs already on a 
7th c. sherd from the Heraion (1), and 2-3 in other inscriptions frequently throughout the 6th and 
sth c., both Argive and Mycenean; 4 is rarer (8, 9, both in the first half of the 6th c.). 5 occurs once 
in the 5th c., on the bronze hydria 26. 6 is used in a Mycenean graffito of the 5th c. (Mycenae 6). 

Guide-lines were not used in the long inscriptions (7, 9); but they occur in the last quarter of the 
6th c. on the capital 15, faintly and apparently not meant to be seen. Deeply cut lines, evidently meant 
to show, were used on Mycenae 7 (c. 525 ?), and in the Argive dedication 17, in the first years of the 
sth c. 

Direction of script. Apart from the bases of Kleobis and Biton (4), where the direction of the lines 
is ordered by the need for symmetrical effect, the earliest Argive inscriptions, whether single-line or 
boustrophedon, begin from left to right (1, 2, 5, 7, 8) more often than right to left (3, 6, and probably 9, 
though the latter text may be a continuation from another bronze plaque). The boustrophedon system 
is still in force after the middle of the 6th c. (11), but by the last quarter it appears to have gone out 
of fashion in monumental stone-cutting (15, 16, 17). The stoichedon system first appears on stone 
inscriptions in the first quarter of the 5th c. (17, 19), and by c. 460-450 has become customary in good 
work (30, 39a-d). 


The kinship between the alphabets of Argos and Corinth is apparent in their common use 
of the san and the ‘blue’ forms for x7, chi, and psi. The Argive differs from the Corinthian 
in its beta, gamma, delta, epsilon, iota, lambda, and false diphthong ov; and it differs again 
from the Tirynthian group (Fig. 36) in its gamma, delta, lack of the freak eta, and lambda. 
It remains possible that both the Argive alphabet and that of the Tirynthian group may 
have been taken ultimately from the Corinthian, acquiring their different details as they 
spread farther from the original source. Thus the Argive rounded delta may have come 
from Arkadian or Lakonian; straight iota from the same source, or from that of the 
Tirynthian group; gamma from any of her neighbours (Lakonia, Tiryns, the eastern 
Argolid) which used a like form. The Argive gamma being identical with the normal 
lambda as used elsewhere, the peculiar Argive lambda is probably the result of a deliberate 
alteration made to avoid confusion, by lowering the top stroke of the lambda to half-mast. 
This form is used also in Mycenean, which is plainly an offshoot from Argive (p. 171); 
and it is further attested on pottery from the Dodecanese, a fact which may be of impor- 
tance for the origin of the Argive script. For a long time there was only one example. The 
Euphorbos plate, as is well known, was found in Kamiros and belongs by style to a fabric 
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attributed tentatively to Rhodes herself, certainly to a manufacturing centre in the eastern 
Aegean area. The date of the plate is somewhere in the second half of the seventh century, 
possibly at the end.! Hektor and Menelaos are depicted, fighting over the body of Euphor- 
bos. It is the only example as yet of this ware which shows heroic figures as decoration, 
and when one looks at the design it is plain that all the elaborate filling-motives charac- 
teristic of the style were painted in, and the picture finished, before the inscriptions were 
inserted; for they are squeezed in just as the motives leave room for them. They are in 
a Doric dialect (MeveAas), but the alphabet is certainly not Rhodian; all the letters corre- 
spond with those of the Argive alphabet as we know it, except for the normal, un-Argive 
beta of EugopBos. It is true that, by chance, the first example of beta in Argos itself is late 
sixth century (15); but that a normal beta should change during the sixth century into the 
abnormal Argive type is a development for which there seems no reason; and, as the plate 
itself has been held to be the work of somebody who followed the conventional designs 
of these plates, but for the main picture copied some imported design like those on the 
Argive bronze relief strips (pp. 158 f.), so one might suggest that the script also is hybrid, 
such as might be written by Argive workmen settled in Rhodes, or wherever in that area 
the plates were made. We now have more examples of east Greek pottery inscribed in the 
same alphabet. On Kalymna in a rich dump of early sherds and terra-cottas beneath the 
temple of Apollo Pythios were found two sherds from the same vase, which appear to 
be in the style called ‘Rhodian geometric’ of the early seventh century.? Each sherd has 
preserved part of the same name, painted under the figure of a bull: AAxiSau[os?], r. to 1. 
The Argive /ambda is unmistakable. Another sherd, described as ‘geometric in type’, 
shows a fragmentary graffito including the letter san. Does the Argive script then come 
from one of these Doric islands of the Dodecanese? The curious Argive open beta has its 
closest likeness in the open beta of the Cycladic islands Paros and Naxos (p. 289); yet the 
beta on the Euphorbos plate is not the Argive type. It is useless to speculate until we know 
more of the island scripts (see further pp. 353 f.). 

The archaic Argive inscriptions cover a fairly wide field. It is true that as yet no Argive 
pottery has yielded painted inscriptions comparable with those of Corinth, but there is 
a far richer diversity of material, and some of it on objects which can themselves provide 
a control for the epigraphical dating: as statuary (4, 5), bronze relief strips (10), a Doric 
capital (15), a base signed by the son of a known sculptor (19), a bronze hydria (26), 
a public war-memorial (30). The use of the local alphabet extends to the last years of the 
fifth century, and so far there is nothing from Argos which is certainly datable before the 
second half of the seventh. 

We may begin with the famous statues of Kleobis and Biton dedicated by the Argives 
at Delphi (4), which are generally assigned to the turn of the seventh and sixth centuries. 
Over their partly obliterated inscriptions disputes have risen which develop fresh aspects 
—epigraphical, philological, historical—with every archaeologist who studies them. I 
re-state the problem here not because I can pretend to offer any new contribution of 


' MuZ i. 139; Buschor, Griech. Vasen, 51 ff. wards the end of the period’; Jenkins, Dedalica, 74 f.: 
2 The style was identified for me by Dunbabin. c. 600. 
3 Kouroi, 23, 51 ff., 78 ff.: ‘c. 615-590, perhaps to- 
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importance, but because there are certain basic facts about the inscription which are apt 
to be lost in the increasing literature. 

The statues were made in island marble, and one, B, is signed by an Argive sculptor 
(Poly?)medes. Their foot-plinths are carved as small rectangular bases, which was 
apparently the normal Doric technique at this time; we may recall the similar support on 
which the rather earlier ‘Auxerre kore’ stands,' and those of the two small bronzes 5 
and 6, though the former has been assigned by some scholars to an east Greek school 
(p. 156, n. §). The anathyrosis on the bottom of plinth A (ascribed to the statue of Biton) 
shows that they were set on a larger base, presumably of local Delphian stone. Whether 
they were placed side by side on the same base, or facing each other on each side of a path 
or entry (as suggested in SIJG3 5), is not certain; but if there is indeed any continuity 
between the surviving lines on plinths A and B (which seems to me unlikely), they must 
have been set side by side as close as possible, so that the reader could track the inscrip- 
tion from one to the other. The sculptor signed his name in the Argive script along the 
right-hand (outer?) edge of B, from right to left, matching the corresponding line along 
the left-hand (outer?) edge of A; and I may say at once here that I hold that all the 
writing on these plinths is contemporary and in Argive, not that (as has been suggested) 
all but the sculptor’s signature is in Phokian dialect and script, added by the Delphians 
to explain the dedication to the visitor. The use of the triple-dot punctuation is typical 
of archaic Argive, but not of Phokian; the gamma in B is Argive, not the lunate Phokian 
type; as for the alleged Phokian dialect, careful studies of the inscriptions reveal plainly 
how tenuous is the interpretation of everything but the sculptor’s signature. It is evident 
that on A the letters are quite uncertain after [- - -]tov : to[- - -]; the tav porrapa read by 
von Premerstein is entirely conjectural, and the very existence of a second line on A 
(unhesitatingly interpreted by a former editor) is doubtful; while on B the line between 
Kleobis’ feet appears to begin (r. to 1.) with the epsilon and to end with totduio1, i.¢., to 
be a short independent line—not the continuation of one which (as was once thought) 
extended to the back of the plinth, and so might be the continuation of something on 
plinth A. We do not know how much explanatory matter was written on the lost lower 
base or bases of these plinths; but if we cast away the preconceived notion that there must 
have been a long inscription on the plinths, from which the vivid details of the story 
could be taken, and then judge these inscriptions by the general standards of the period, 
they suggest something as follows. The line along the outer edge of A might be a brief 
description: [KAe6Pis Kon Bi) Tov : +6 [patronymic ?]; or it might even be the signaore 
another sculptor from the same workshop (for we are not bound to conclude that (Poly ?)- 
medes made both statues, but only that they were deliberately made to look alike, except 
in one or two details): [- - -]T6v : To[5e errorfe]. The line between the feet on B and ed 
it exists) any similar line on A might then be short ‘labels’ placed beside ennui ° t 
names issue from the figures on vases; as the names of Dermys and Kittylos are P a 
beside their statues on the grave-monument from Tanagra (Boiotia 8). What such ‘labels 


i 7 then let into the base proper; cf. Kourot, 22 ff. 
1 Coll: , Mon. Piot xx (1913), 5 ff. The sculptors : ; 
of Atica andi Tones prekerred to cut a small flat plinth, 2 G. Daux, BCH xi (1937), 2 ff.; La Coste 
sometimes following the lines of the feet, which was Messelitre, BCH Ixxvii (1953), 177 
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might say, I cannot pretend to decipher; the worn remains on B appear to give € ayayov- 
to1duio1, whence can be extracted at the end To18’ vio or To1 Su’ 101. It is likely that some 
part of the dramatic story recorded by Herodotos (i. 31) after seeing the statues at 
Delphi was indicated on the base proper, and perhaps elaborated in detail by his guide. 
The punctuation by multiple dots, which is a feature of archaic Argive, occurs again 
on a small fragment of a dinos from the Heraion (1). It bears a painted dedicatory inscrip- 
tion which with its tall, straggling letters should not be later than the seventh century: 
[- - -]v5pos : pe av[eOéxe]. Another brief inscription which probably belongs to the seventh 
century is incised on a label-shaped plaque of bronze (2), which was apparently cut from 
a larger bronze strip and inscribed tévuFaAIo 10pa (sc. oKUAa, or a similar neuter plural ?). 
It was plainly meant to adorn some offering of war-spoil to Enyalios, whose sanctuary in 
Argos is attested by ancient authority.! The style of the horse and rider engraved on the 
original strip suggests the second half of the seventh century,” and the dedication itself 
may well be before the end of the century; it can hardly be later than the early sixth. 
A small bronze aryballos (3), allegedly found in Sparta but with an inscription clearly 
Argive, should by its shape be also of the late seventh century;3 it was offered by one 
Chalkodamas (perhaps the bronze-worker who made it) to the Twin Gods (@101v), that 
is, probably to Kastor and Polydeukes.+ The bronze kouros statuettes dedicated by Poly- 
krates (5) has been dated c. 590-570, i.e. a generation later than the two statues at Delphi; 
the inscription is clearly later in date than 2. The rectangular plinth of a similar statuette, 
of which only the feet survive (wearing év8popiSes, like those worn by Kleobis and 
Biton), may be of about the same date; it was dedicated by the sons of Nirachas to the 
Fovoxe (perhaps, again, the Dioskouroi), and the triple-dot punctuation is used (6). 
Within the first half of the sixth century should probably be placed the three longest 
and most important archaic Argive inscriptions yet found. The first (7) is the stele or 
(probably) door-post from the acropolis on the Larisa (Paus. ii. 24. 3), a stone block 
which was rebuilt into the Venetian citadel there, copied by Fourmont and several later 
travellers in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and finally re-discovered by Voll- 
graff in 1928. The first two lines, which run boustrophedon, beginning from left to right, 
were read by him: ewv[era S]oyropyoi eF|avaccavto,® and then followed the list of nine 
names: TTotapos | kor 2OeveAas FdyxiSayiSa | Kor ItropedSov | kar Xapdv to ApyeotAc | Kon 
ASpaortos | Kor FopSoryopas | kat Ktetos to Mivtévos | kar Apiotopoxos | Kor lyovidas. 
Since many of the names have a flavour of Argive epic (as Sthenelas, Adrastos, Aristo- 
machos), and Potamos is not usual, Vollgraff suggested that it might be a list set up by 
Pheidon of Argos of the past rulers of the state in heroic times, Potamos being Inachos, 


' Plutarch, De Mul. Virt. 245c-£. According to this 
tradition the sanctuary was not founded until the defeat 
of Kleomenes of Sparta by the Argive women under 
Telesilla; but the mixture of fact and legend in the 
story leaves the true origin of the sanctuary uncertain. 

2 Cf. NC, 71 ff. and cat. vases 496, fig. 18b. 

3 This aryballos is mentioned briefly by Payne, NC, 
211, but without reference to its date. I am indebted 
to Dunbabin for the date suggested here. 

* A sanctuary of the Dioskouroi lay between Argos 


and Lerna (Paus. ii. 22. 5 and 36. 6). The miniature 
wheel dedicated in the 5th c. to1(v) Favagoi{v) (28) may 
have come from the same sanctuary, where it would be 
an appropriate offering to Kastor the horse-tamer. 

5 Dunbabin pointed out that the style of the statuette 
itself is east Greek—another small link between Argos 
and the E. Aegean. 

6 ‘There is room for a few letters in the break before 
evv[era] : e.g. [to18](ev) ew[era], or [t018’] evv[era]. 
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who was traditionally the first kin 


down so far. Nor is there necessarily any si 
of the names; a fifth-century dedicato 
(25). The meaning of the inscription li 


les rather in the phrasing of the prescri t, for one must 
decide whether the combination of th 8 P pt, 


poetic form of speech, as Vollgraff suggested 
prefer to believe. The demiourgoi 
constitution, although it is not know 
duties. If it is a list of the nine who 
event took place, one might expect t 
Sauiopyoi hoay, or at least ravacoovto 
in official language should mean ‘held t 


’ 


Were a body of high officials in the archaic Argive 


. But the verb here is the aorist éFavdooavto, which 
he position of anax’, i.e. ‘prince’ or ‘ruler’. The 
Argos ended, according to Pausanias (ii. 19. 2), with 


), and a Leokedes, son of Pheidon, wooed Agariste of 
Sikyon in the first third of the sixth century, 


theless, in the first quarter of the fifth centu 
called their king, who led them in war (Hdt. 
decrees (e.g. 39a, where he is called Baoi 
elected. Was he perhaps chosen from the demiour 


according to Herodotos (vi. 127).! Never- 


ry the Argives still had a figure whom they 
Vil. 149), and whose name was used to date 
AeUs), which suggests that he was annually 


goi, and, if so, can this be a list of those 


who held the office of ‘king’ in the nine years which followed the deposition of Meltas? 
I suggest this with reserve, for it is not certain that Meltas’ father Leokedes was that 
Leokedes who wooed Agariste, and pure hypothesis that, if so, Meltas himself was 


' Mention may be made here of the theory advanced 
by Vollgraff, Le Décret d’ Argos relatif a un pacte entre 
Knossos et Tylissos (1948), 85 f. Observing that there is 
a flagrant discrepancy between (a) Pausanias’ remark 
that the Argives deposed from kingship Meltas, son of 
Lakedas, tenth descendant of Medon (i.e. at some time 
in the first half of the 6th c.), and (b) Herodotos’ that 
the Argives were led in war by their king at the time of 
the Persian invasion (vii. 149), Vollgraff seeks to cor- 
rect this by removing MASevos from Pausanias’ text, and 
taking ‘Meltas’ to be a scribe’s error for the BaoiAeUs 
Melantas mentioned in the mid-sth c. text 39a, con- 
cluding that what Pausanias meant was : MéAavtov &¢ Tov 
Aaxr\Sou Sékatov éméyovov To Tapémav Erauaev apis 
katayvous 6 SfjH0s. This would mean that the last Argive 
king was ejected between c. 450 and 431; Vollgraff 
argues that the kingship must have gone before the 
latter year, for Thucydides does not use a king’s name 
to date the start of the Peloponnesian War (ii. 2). But 
a tenth descendant of that Leokedes who sought the 
hand of Agariste in the first third of the 6th c. would 
live in the 4th or even the early 3rd c., not in the middle 
of the sth. The reconciliation between Pausanias’ and 
Herodotos’ statements is better met by the hypothesis 
that with Meltas ended the autocratic (perhaps also the 


hereditary?) aspect of kingship, but, as at Athens and 
elsewhere, the title of king was retained for the annual 
holder of certain traditional royal offices, military and 
religious. 

Professor Andrewes suggests that Pausanias’ ‘“Meltas 
son of Lakedas’ was the grandson of the great Pheidon, 
and was exiled and fled to Tegea in the late 7th c. 
during the second Messenian war (CQ xliii (1949), 
76f. and 1951, 44). Herodotos’ ‘Leokedes son of 
Pheidon’, wooer of Agariste, will then have been a 
Leokedes III, son of a Pheidon II who will have been 
a brother of Meltas. Where then are we to fit Demo- 
kratides, who was king of Argos during the second 
Messenian War (Paus. ii. 24 and 35)? I would suggest 
rather the following tree: Pheidon I (fl. c. 670); Demo- 
kratides (fl. c. 640); Pheidon II (fl. c. 610); Leokedes 
(fl. c. 580); Meltas (reigned very briefly, deposed c. 
560?). We know nothing about Leokedes’ age when he 
wooed Agariste; he may have been a widower with a 
near-adult son. Nor, necessarily, need he have been an 
exile from Argos to think of wooing a Sikyonian 
princess; he may have been hoping for a reconciliation 
of Argos and Sikyon, and been disappointed in this by 
a still-hostile Kleisthenes. See Addenda. 
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deposed at least ten years before the middle of the sixth century (see the tree suggested 
on p. 157, n. 1; the lettering of the inscription can hardly be later than €. 5 50); nor, if the 
‘anakes’ were eponymous, is there any obvious reason why the Argives should have 
recorded the first nine names together at the end of the ninth year, and then left the rest 
of the stele blank. On the other hand, if the verb is here colourless and means only that 
‘these nine demiourgoi held office’, does it refer to those who held it in a single year, the 
total number of the officials being nine (like that of the archons at Athens), and if so, why 
was there a different number, six, in office not very many years later (in 8)? 

A few technical points may be noted: the archaic looped turn of the lines in the prescript 
(the line-ending in the two following inscriptions may be contrasted), the doubled con- 
sonants in evvefa and efavacoavTo (as in the TrepiKaAAEs of 3 above), though not in Itro- 
ueSdv, and the writing of the name-list consistently from left to right in contrast with the 
boustrophedon prescript. Lastly, we may note the varying size of the omikron, also an 
archaic feature. 

The next inscription, from Athena’s temple on the Larisa, is of similar appearance and 
measurements (8). It may well be by the same mason at a later stage of development, 
perhaps about the middle of the century. The text is cut in a smoothed panel, which was 
perhaps meant to give the effect of a plaque nailed to the stone. The boustrophedon leaves 
no loop in turning, and the omikron is of a standard size; punctuation 3 and 4 are used, as 
4 is also in the next inscription (9). The text falls into two parts: a statement that during 
the office of six demiourgoi, whose names are appended in a list, certain improvements 
were made in the sanctuary, and a sacral law that no private person (Fredieotas) should 
use the temple utensils outside the temenos (though public officials might do so);! the 
demiourgoi were to be responsible for inflicting the penalty, and the temple-servant 
(augitroAos) was to ‘have the care of these things’—that is, presumably, to look after the 
property and bring accusation against offenders. 

The third inscription is on a bronze plaque from the Argive Heraion (9); only the 
middle piece survives, with the hole for a central nail between the letters of tadev in I. 1. 
The bronze-worker uses the same tall, careful lettering as did the mason of 8, and the two 
inscriptions must be close in date. The double punctuation 4 is used frequently between 
phrases. The text refers first to the penalties for defacement, and then follows the main 
law, which appears to be a list of those major crimes against the state which were punish- 
able by cursing and death or exile, like the famous Teian Curses (p. 340, 62).? 

The next series for discussion are the inscribed bronze relief strips of the style con- 
ventionally called ‘Argivo-Corinthian’ (10), which have been the subject of a detailed 
and illuminating study by Kunze.3 The designs on the strips show sometimes an obvious 
connexion with the figure-styles of archaic Corinth, but the names of the figures are 
always written in Argive, and it seems probable that the original workshops were in Argos. 


' I follow the reading of Schwyzer for Il. 9-10, the editor in AH ii (no. 1826) seems preferable, that 
taking 5ayoctov as a collective singular used as the sub- _ there is a considerable amount missing from both sides. 
ject of the plural xpévo® (Rh. Mus. lxxix (1930), In default of a complete text, some suggestions towards 
321 ff.; cf. SEG xi. 314). restoration are made in the Transliteration of Plates. 

2 In IG iv. 506 the reading is restored as if very little 3 Olympische Forschungen ii (1950). 
were gone from the right-hand edge; but the view of 
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have been listed and dated by Kunze.' Of all the 
‘Strips, only the following pictures bore inscrip- 
} ee aries sic) and Admetos, c, 600-575 (?); (2) Man seizing 
woman (inscription illegible), c. 600-575 ?; (3) Death of Ajax, attended by an otherwise 
unknown hero Aristodemos, c, 575~550?; (4) Adrastos stopping the fight between 
Amphiaraos and ‘Tydeus (same date); (5) Herakles meeting Theseus and Peirithoos in 
the underworld (same date); (6) Duel of Achilles and Penthesila (sic), from three different 
matrices (¢. 575—550), one showing dotted theta 3, and one showing crossed theta 2; 
(7) Contest of Herakles and the Old Man of the Sea (FoAnos yepdv), c. 555-540; (8) 
Herakles bringing the boar to Eurystheus (illegible, c. 550-525). Kunze notes that this 
comparative dearth of inscriptions is very unlike the habits of Corinthian artists, and 
suggests that the Argive matrix-makers only added the names when the subject might 
otherwise be ambiguous: the practice reached its height c. 575-550, and thereafter went 
out of fashion.? As far as the brief material offers any points for comparison, the lettering 
of the names agrees with that of other inscriptions of the same date; cf. in particular v2, 
here and in 2, 5, and 9. 63 in (6) is perhaps due to the technical difficulty of producing 
a crossed theta on a sheet of bronze hammered into a matrix. 

Argive inscriptions of the second half of the sixth century present fresh complications. 
As a start, we may take the small Doric capital found south-west of the Heraion, which 
formed a grave-monument like that of Xenares at Korkyra (p. 233, Ionian islands 13), 
commemorating Hyssematas, killed in war (15). It was cut by an awkward writer who 
could not centre his letters (cf. alpha and upsilon), but there are several points in the script 
which show that it should be distinctly later than the middle of the century. It is not 
written boustrophedon; it has v3, y2; epsilon varies between 1 and 2, and rho has a tail (3); 
on the other hand, there is no gemination of consonants (Hvoeperrav, HitroSpopo10). The 
capital itself appears to rank with those which a recent study sets in the last quarter of the 
century.3 Any attempt to date it closely must be regarded with reserve, since these votive 
model capitals may have developed more slowly than the architectural ones which they 
follow (pp. 107, 233). Its discoverer compared it with those of the Athenian Treasury at 
Delphi; he also noted its resemblance in size and proportions to another small capital, 
votive or commemorative, from the Heraion (16). On the abacus of this latter capital is 
a mutilated inscription listing the places where the athlete concerned had won his vic- 
tories, and the lettering is not unlike that of the monument of Hyssematas ; but in the 
donor’s inscription cut across the flutes of the shaft of 16 (TipoKaés y’ Bee) sigma, not 
san, is used. Both may belong then to the last quarter of the sixth century, but 15 near the 
beginning and 16 near the end. 

The tailed rho, normal in the fifth century, also occurs before the fifth century on a 
silver pin (14), on a bronze mirror-handle (11) inscribed boustrophedon pale - ol 
aveQéxe, and once (with pr) on a small bronze votive plate (12), all from the Argive 


tions: (1) Boxing-match of Mhopsos ( 


22 ff. Cf. the profile of 15 with that of the Alkmeonid 


' Op. cit. 212 ff.; dates given 242 f. temple at Delphi (c. 510), op. cit. 56, fig. 12. 


2 Op. cit. 213 f. : - 
} La Coste-Messelitre, BCH Ixvi-lxvii (1942-3), 
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Heraion. The pin is of a type which is dated anywhere between c. 650 and 575 (see 14, 
bibliography, s.v. Jacobsthal); the mirror-handle should, from its design, be somewhere 
about the middle of the sixth century; the plate, undecorated, is hardly datable. Else- } 
where in the Peloponnese the tailed rho does not appear before the last third of the sixth 
century (Corinth, Lakonia, Arkadia), and I have therefore classed it as a mark of the late 
archaic period, like tailless upsilon and pst. I should place these three inscriptions tenta- 
tively in the years between c. 550 and 525, the plate possibly the earliest; whence one 
would have to conclude that the mirror was dedicated in its owner’s old age, and that the 
pin perhaps belonged to the wardrobe of Hera’s statue, and was marked by the temple 
officials against theft after it had been in use for some time. 

There follows a series of inscriptions which, because of the use of sigma, should be later 
than those discussed above, but which from the rest of their lettering are clearly earlier 
than the chief landmark among Argive inscriptions of the fifth century, the grave-stele 
of the Argives who fell at Tanagra c. 458 (30). We may begin with two whose dating is 
slightly helped by factors other than epigraphical. The first is the base at Olympia signed 
by the Argive sculptors Atotos and Argeiades son of Ageladas (19). The monument 
consists of five blocks of marble, which were laid in line on five larger blocks of stuccoed 
tufa, to form a stepped base; both these rested, again, on a lower foundation of tufa which, 
from its rough appearance, was evidently not meant to be seen. The dedication was made 
by an Arkadian, Praxiteles, who had emigrated to Sicily (p. 211, Arkadia 20). The actual 
offering was apparently a set of bronze statues in a row, probably a group like some of 
those described by Pausanias in his visit to the sanctuary—the Homeric gods and heroes, 
Zeus and the daughters of Asopos, a chorus of boys, and so on (Paus. v. 22. 2; 22. 6; 
25. 4-5; 25. 8; vi. 12. 1, &c.). This set stood on rectangular mounts only slightly smaller 
than the marble blocks, for the shallow cuttings made to receive such mounts are still 
visible on the top of the marble blocks. The dedication has a definite terminus ante quem 
established for it, because the building-rubbish from the temple of Zeus (begun c. 465) | 
lay over the stuccoed tufa blocks, which were still in situ; the first erection must therefore 
have been before the temple was built, even if we suppose that the group was removed 
only a short while after its erection, when it was found to interfere with the planning of 
the temple, and set up again elsewhere farther from the building. The work was signed | 
by four sculptors in all, who worked in two pairs. We cannot tell how many figures each | 
produced. The end block on the (spectator’s) left is signed by the sculptors Athenodoros 
‘an Achaian’, and Asopodoros of Argos. This inscription is generally described as Argive, 
because it is not in Achaian, nor in the ‘red’ alphabet of the dedicator (see below and 
pp. 211, 267); but it should not rank as true Argive, because it uses the non-Argive lunate 
gamma. In fact, it corresponds with what we know of the alphabets of Syracuse and 
Kamarina (p. 267). An illustration is given on Pl. 28, [19]. 

The next two blocks (described further on p. 211) bear the dedicatory inscription 
of the donor, Praxiteles son of Krinis, who describes himself as being of Syracuse and 
Kamarina, having migrated to Sicily from Mantinea. The city of Kamarina was destroyed 
by Gelon of Syracuse in 484 (Hdt. vii. 156), and her citizens were settled in Syracuse to 
increase that city’s population, until Kamarina was rebuilt c. 461, after the fall of the 
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Praxiteles 
maintained 
nyone trans- 


Deinomenids (Diod. xi. 76. 5). Since the dedication was set up before c. 465, 
was evidently not a citizen of the later Kamarina, and the editors of Olympia 
a date before 484 for the base, on the grounds that between 484 and 461 a 
planted from Kamarina into Syracuse would describe himself as Syracusan only, whereas 
before 484 he might quite possibly have held the citizenship of both places. The Opposite 
hypothesis seems, however, to be the simpler and more obvious; that he called himself 
‘of Syracuse and Kamarina’ precisely because he was one of those transplanted: in his 
time he had lived in Mantinea, Kamarina, and finally Syracuse. If this is so, it sets the 
limits of the base between 484 and 461, which seems a reasonable period for it on other 
counts; for it is hard to consider the developed lettering of the dedicatory inscription as 
earlier than 484 (see p. 211), and the fresh state of the tufa foundation suggests that it had 
not been erected for very many years before its burial under the building-rubbish.! The 
second pair of sculptors, whose joint signature covers the last two blocks, were the Argives 
Atotos and Argeiades son of Ageladas, and this inscription is undoubtedly in Argive 
characters (19). Ageladas’ life-time is not certainly known, but his commissions seem to 
have extended from c. 520 to c. 460.2 Nothing except this base is known of his son’s work, 
but if he were born c. 500, he could have been executing commissions by 475. 

On these counts, therefore, a date c. 480-475 would be suitable for the base. The script 
is plainly considered earlier than that of 30 (c. 458/7), for it shows a1, yr, €2-3, AI, p2. 
The use of vau, closed heta, and small omikron persisted throughout the first half of the 
fifth century, and so cannot help to date it closely; on the other hand, it is not likely to 
be much earlier than 480, for the first part of it is cut stoichedon, and the other two con- 
temporary inscriptions on the base are both stoichedon throughout. 

The bronze plaque inscribed in Argive characters (20), which was said on doubtful 
authority to have been found at Hermion, appears to be of about the same date as the 
signature of Atotos and Argeiades. It shows the same regard for the ending of lines with 
complete words, and the current convention of writing a small omikron has been freely 
exploited here by the bronzeworker, who saved himself much trouble by simply making 
all these letters with the pointed head of his punch. The text apparently refers to an 
occasion when a president of the Argive Boule named Ariston and his fellow councillors 
were empowered to use the treasures of Athena to meet some emergency, and were pro- 
tected by this law from any subsequent impeachment on the grounds of illegal procedure. 
Another inscription which, from the similarity of its lettering, may also be ascribed to the 
first quarter of the fifth century is the base for a lost bronze statuette from the Heraion 
(21), dedicated by four iapoyvapoves, presumably one from each of the four tribes. The 
inscription reads: To1 1apopvapoves TSv [ex] To F1TTo|Spoyo avebev : KoiGuAo[s : A]fonrofs: | 


1 This was observed by Furtwaengler, AZ xxxvii 
(1879), 45. 

2 His earliest recorded work is the statue of Anochos 
of Taras, whose victories were won in Ol. 65 (522; 
Paus. vi. 14. 11); the latest, the Zeus Ithomates made 
for the Messenians who were settled in Naupaktos c. 
461/o (Paus. iv. 33. 2). His Herakles Alexikakos in 
Attica was made (according to the scholiast on Ar. Ran. 
504) for the great plague in 430; but as this one late 

4912.7 


date conflicts with everything else recorded about him, 
it is probable that the statue commemorated some 
earlier visitation. Nothing else is known of the other 
two sculptors, Athenodoros from an Achaian state and 
Asopodoros of Argos: the sculptors with these names 
mentioned by Pliny (NH xxxiv. 50) in a list of Poly- 
kleitos’ disciples should, if he is right, be of the end of 
the fifth century; cf. Paus. x. 9. 8. See further V. 
Poulsen, Der strenge Stil (1937), 115. 
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ideas : Pvadis : ‘The hieromnemones dedicated (this) from the proceeds of the hippo- 
drome.’! It must refer to the games celebrated in honour of Hera at the Heraion, though 
what the ‘proceeds’ were is uncertain. There are two other fifth-century dedications by 
four hieromnemones in the Heraion, 32 and 36. Another inscription which I should 
ascribe tentatively to the years c. 475 is the proxeny-decree on a bronze plaque found in 
the Agora at Argos (22): aAraton  eS0§€e | trpo|[Ee]vov | epev Tvécoot|av: tov Fowovtiov | 
tois Apyelois ofpé|teve : Errixpatés  TMlav@uaos | Pivovos | tuios. The lettering is very 
like that of 20, with gamma, vau, epsilon, lambda, nu all of types 1-2. It shows also a side- 
long €2, such as occurs also in Argive stone inscriptions of about the second quarter of 
the fifth century (30, 32, 39a); this may have been a fashion set by one mason (p. 152 
above). 

It ei have been noted that the general appearance of the above group of inscriptions 
is not impressive, either in the plotting or in the execution of the letters. But some Argive 
masons of this period could do good work, as is evident from the stele 17, which was 
erected by the athlete Aischyllos son of Theops (Thiops in the Argive dialect) to record 
his seven victories at the public games (the Heraia). This inscription is written almost 
completely stoichedon, without regard for the ending of the line with a complete word, 
as shown on the base 19; the latter method being, in any case, hardly practicable on a 
narrow stele. In certain letters this inscription is more archaic than the early fifth-century 
series discussed above (e.g. v1, pI, €2); in others (a3, v4) it is more advanced. A date 
c. 500-480 would probably not be far wrong. With this style of script may be compared 
the dedications on surviving parts of the trophies of arms sent by the Argives to Olympia 
to commemorate a defeat of the Corinthians (18). The inscribed pieces consist of two 
helmets and parts of at least six shields, the latter found during the German excavations 
on the site. All bear, whole or in part, the same verse for the dedication: té&pyeio1 avebev 
761 Aifi tov PopivOobev. The pieces of armour were dated c. 500-—possibly a little earlier 
or later—by Kunze and Schleif in their study of the bronze weapons found at Olympia;? 
and, with allowance for the difference in the tools used, the lettering is very similar to that 
of 17; it may be noted that the ring-punch used by the bronze-worker for all semicircles 
as well as for circles has resulted in a rather odd rho on the helmet in the British Museum 
(Pl. 27). 

For the following period, c. 475-450, a considerable group of inscriptions may be 
formed round the two securely dated examples, a bronze hydria in New York (26) and 
the grave-stele for the battle of Tanagra (30). There is, however, one inscription which, 
from its lettering, should come somewhere between these two groups in date. This is the 
dedication Apyeiot avefev térroAASv1 inscribed on three blocks from a base of local stone 
at Delphi (23). It will be noted that the letters are distinctly more archaic than those of 
what may be called the Tanagra group; we may contrast the types of gamma, epsilon, 
lambda, nu, rho. The base has been tentatively ascribed by Bourguet (after Pausanias) to 
the battle of Oinoe, for the following reasons. Somewhere near the dedications of the 


‘ The reading given by Walter, O.%h. xiv (1911), 2 FDI Wi (1941), Olympiabericht iii, 76 ff.; or 
Beibl. 141 f. is: to1 1apopvapoves tov[Se] To F[11r]Jo|Spopo, perhaps c. 500-475 (Kunze, Bericht v (1956), 36). 
KTA; but the sense of tTévbe tot ITmroBpdpou is dubious. 


Argives in 414 after Thyrea (47 below) Pa 
Argive dedications: (1) a group of th 
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-, which he says was opposite the 


excavators to this substructure (2) ac 


cordingly, on the grounds of general probability ; 
they do not look out of place upon it, 


! but, as Bourguet is careful to point out, the attribu- 
tion cannot be regarded as certain. If the archaeologists are right in assigning these 
inscribed blocks to the semicircular foundation, which from its position must belong to 
the monument of the Epigonoi, then the campaign which this group commemorated 
should not, according to the letter-forms of the inscription, be as late as c. 460, the earliest 
likely date for the battle of Oinoe. The precise year of this battle is unknown; it was 
fought against the Lakedaimonians by the Argives and Athenians in alliance, and com- 
memorated by the Athenians in a painting in the Stoa Poikile at Athens (Paus. i. 15. 1).2 
It is believed to have been fought between 461 and 451, when Athens and Argos were in 
alliance against the Lakedaimonians;; if this date for the battle is right, then this dedica- 
tion at Delphi should have nothing to do with the battle of Oinoe, in spite of Pausanias’ 
suggestion. From its letters it should belong to a campaign during the years c. 480-465, 
or a year or two later at most; but, since the precise chronology of Peloponnesian affairs 
during this period is still disputed, little more can be said. Two victorious campaigns of 
the Argives during the decade 470-460 are possibilities: the final defeat of the ‘slaves’ who 
had been settled in Tiryns, and the destruction of Mycenae.* Diodoros records that the 
Argives dedicated a tithe of their Mycenean captives to ‘the god’, that is, to Apollo at 
Delphi;3 they may well have set up a permanent memorial of their victory there as well. 
The first set of statues, the Seven against Thebes described by Pausanias as certainly 


* FD iii. 1, nos. 70-78. 

* The Stoa Poikile was built perhaps c. 460 (cf. I. T. 
Hill, The Ancient City of Athens (1953), 68 f.), and on 
its completion (or possibly some years later) was 
adorned with paintings by Polygnotos, Mikon, and per- 
haps Panainos, all of whom flourished in the 2nd or grd 
quarters of the sthc. It is nowhere recorded who painted 
the scene at Oinoe, and some authorities have sug- 
gested that the campaign and painting should belong to 
the Corinthian War of 394; cf. Hobein, RE iva, s.v. 
stoa, 17. ; 

> Cf. Gomme, Commentary on Thucydides i (1945), 


370, n. I. 

+ Diodoros’ date for the destruction of Mycenae (xi. 
65: 468/7) has not yet been proved wrong, though the 
general unreliability of his chronological system lays it 
open to suspicions; cf. Gomme, op. cit. 408 f. The 
Argive seizure of Tiryns from their slaves is generally 
set a few years before 470 (Seymour, JHS xlii (1922), 
shy xi. 65. For a full discussion of the custom of 
dedicating tithes of captives at Delphi, cf. Parke and 
Wormell, The Delphic Oracle i (1956), 49 ff. 
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commemorating Oinoe, has not survived; but the base of a private dedication made for 
a Boiotian by the same sculptors Hypatodoros and Aristogeiton was found also at Delphi, 
and is to be dated in the second quarter of the fifth century (p. 93, Boiotia 17; see 
also p. 167, n. 2). 

25, whose lettering (as far as can be judged by the publications) resembles that of the 
bronze hydria 26, is a dedication on a pillar-base by one BaaAos ‘Apyeios to (Hera), child of 
Kronos; it was found not far from the Heraion and is probably a stray from the precinct. 
This citizen Belos, bearing a name renowned in Argive saga, reminds us of Sthenelas, 
Hippomedon, and Adrastos on the stele of the demiourgoi 7 (p. 156). Mitsos has pointed 
out! that an Argive is most likely to have added his ethnic to an offering in the Heraion 
in the years between 494 and 468, when Argos was in eclipse after Sepeia and Mycenae 
claimed rights in the administration of the Heraion before her own destruction (see 

. 171). 

. he isase hydria 26, offered as a prize at the games of Hera, is dated c. 470-460 by 
Dr. Richter on the triple basis of the shape of the vase, the style of the small protome of 
a kore set between rim and handle, and the comparison of its lettering with that of the 
Tanagra stele 30. Here the gamma is spreading out from the archaic 1 to the later 2; 
the bars of € and A are now horizontal, nu is v2, and an exaggeratedly small circle is used 
for both theta and omikron. The nu of the hydria is earlier in shape than those on the 
Tanagra stele. In a grave at Sinope on the Black Sea a hydria of the same pattern was 
found, with a like inscription, probably by the same hand: tap Fépas Apyeias ey Tov 
taredAov (cf. also 43); a further, damaged inscription, also in Argive, is reported below 
the first.2 Little needs now to be said about the Tanagra stele 30, since its detailed and 
convincing reconstruction by Meritt (see 30, bibliography). The date should fall very 
soon after 458/7, though naturally we do not know how long it took to assemble the full 
list of the dead under their four tribes and to choose the epigram (for which, as Meritt 
points out, the mason left a space at the top which proved to be too small). The letter- 
forms vary slightly in the excellence of their cutting (contrast, for example, Keramerkos 
iii, pl. 10, 4 with pl. 11, 2), but not enough to suggest that it was the work of more than 
one mason. X7 is sidelong (2) as on the bronze plaque 22 (p. 162). 

The characteristic style of this mason, whom for convenience we may call the Tanagra 
mason, is reflected in several other inscriptions which must be of about the same period. 
A stele from the Heraion looks like a poorer example of his work (32). It bears in its 
centre a cutting for a bronze plaque, now lost, and on the stone above the plaque a state- 
ment that both the bronze (ta otaAa) and the stone frame (to TeAayd(v)) were the pro- 
perty of Hera Argeia, followed by the names of the four hieromnemones then in office, 
who presumably made the offering. In this inscription the fourth and sixth lines have 
been carried on down the right-hand edge of the stone in the same way as the lines of the 
epigram on the Tanagra stele, apparently in an attempt to give a full line to each name, 
one under the other, as was normal for a list of names. Here the letter-forms are all 
similar to those of the Tanagra stele (in particular 12; see p. 152), except for the +2 on 


1 ’Eretnpis tijs ‘Eraupelas Bugavrivaiy ErrovbGv 1953, 2 Akurgal and Budde, Vorldufiger Bericht il. d. Aus- 
150 f. grabungen in Sinope (1956), 12 ff., fig. 2. 
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the Tanagra stone, which was evidently an error or correction, for elsewhere in the in- 
scription the normal form fr is used. 

Another inscription which looks like the same man’s work, with the same xi, is the 
fragmentary list of names 31, part of a public inscription found on the Larisa, perhaps 
a casualty-list. One name, Derketos, recurs twice on the Tanagra stele; can 31 be part of 
the local Argive copy, or was this a common name? The sidelong xi also occurs on the 
two parts of a stele found by Vollgraff rebuilt into a later structure in the Agora of Argos 
(39a), which bears the details of an agreement between the two adjacent Cretan cities 
Knossos and Tylisos, which was drawn up by Argive arbitrators to settle a series of 
disputed points—the establishment of their common boundary, the division of spoils 
after allied operations, mutual conditions for import and export, allocation of the duties 
and perquisites in certain sacrifices, and so on. Vollgraff rightly noted that, where the 
lettering differs in detail from that of the Tanagra stele, it suggests a slightly later date 
(as B2, 83, loss of goppa). In the last six lines (which record that the stele was set up when 
Melantas was Baotheus and Lykotadas of the tribe Hylleis president, and then add a rider 
to the main decree) the more developed forms u4 and 93 are used;! which may mean 
either that it was an addition made by a different mason at a later date, or—since the 
sidelong xi is retained—that the same mason added it later, having meanwhile adopted 
some newer styles. In a masterly survey which should become the definitive edition for 
both texts Vollgraff? has put forward the attractive hypothesis that the fragments 39b 
are in fact a part of the same decree. These fragments were found at Tylisos and bear part 
of a similar text concerning an alliance between Knossos and Tylisos, drawn up in the 
Argive dialect and script, and mentioning Argive participation at certain points in the 
alliance. In Vollgraff’s reconstruction of the decree the main Tylisian fragment and a 
small ‘floater’ come from the first part of the text, the Argive fragment from the latter 
part. If they are really part of the same decree, the two copies were cut by different 
masons: 395 shows a curious mixture of earlier and later forms: B1, yr or 4, 61, v4—5, 
V3, $3, Y3- V5 is not normal even in Attic before the third quarter of the fifth century. 
This would not quite suit Vollgraff’s thesis, which seeks to date the decree to the end of 
the decade of the Argivo-Athenian Alliance, but before the Argivo-Spartan Thirty Years’ 
Peace was signed in 451. It is perhaps easier to imagine Argos active in Crete during her 
alliance with Athens than after her peace with Sparta; but in that case the Argive mason 
who cut the copy for Tylisos was in the forefront of fashion with his vs. 

Three sculptors’ signatures may be mentioned here, which all appear to fall within the 

' It is generally said by the editors of 39a that a line of the Tylisian fragment, which will not suit the 


change of letter-forms from ©, V, Oto O, Y, > begins 
at aAtaian eS0€e, the start of the rider proper; but actually, 
though the omikron is still O, the upsilon V has already 
changed to Y in the two lines above, containing the end 
of the main decree (Ha otaAa egota, KTA), and, as there 
chances to be no example of phi in this sentence, for 
all we know the phi might have changed then also. 

2 Le Décret d' Argos relatif 4 un pacte entre Knossos et 
Tylissos (1948). Vollgraff believes that the small frag- 
ment IC Tylisus ry (= Vollgraff 3) repeats a piece of 
the Argive text, Il. 33-34. But there is a nu in the first 


Argive text. If one re-alines the Argive text to fit the 
Tylisian fragment, it reads: 
epataktomaiguvyvorevroiK 
voFtoixaitoiApye1oirFouTt 
ocpevtoiApeikaitappobit 
a1 (KTA). 
But the Tylisian fragment reads: 
eV. cieleveis 
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second quarter of the fifth century. The earliest (24) is on the fragment of a base found 

at Olympia, showing the latter halves of a sculptor’s signature [- - - e]Twofete ? Apyeios 

and of a dedication in Ionic lettering: [- - -] ave6qKav. ar, €2, and y1 indicate that it is some 

years earlier than the Tanagra group, perhaps c. 475; the artist may have been any one 

of the several Argive bronze-workers then flourishing. The second signature is that of 

Dorotheos of Argos on the base of a bronze cow dedicated to Demeter Chthonia in | 
Hermion (34). The dedicatory inscription by a Hermionian is described below, pp. 178 f.; | 
the signature itself has all the marks of the years c. 460-450 which we have been discussing 
—o3, y2, €3, 03. The third signature is on the fragment of a base at Delphi (35): Ao[- - -] | 
Apy[etos]. It has been restored tentatively as the dedication of an unknown Argive; Pomtow 
first suggested that it was another signature by Dorotheos, combining it with a Rhegine 
dedication (Chalkidic colonies 15, p. 245). Although his combination was wrong,’ the 
attribution of this fragment to Dorotheos may well be right; the few remaining letters 
resemble those of the other signature in their development (a3, y2). The dedication was 
probably a group in some dramatic pose, for there remains the cutting for the right foot 
of a bronze statue very near the upper edge of the base, too near for the foot of a single 
statue centred on a single block, as in a normal athletic dedication. 

Several other minor inscriptions should belong to the same decade, including two from 
Argive dedications at the sanctuary of Asklepios at Epidauros (37, 38); further reference 
may be made only to one (36), a pillar? which once bore a statuette dedicated in the Argive 
Heraion by four men whom one may conjecture to have been the hieromnemones of the 
four tribes (cf. nos. 21, 32). The dedication may be restored as: [t]as Fépas [pt Ha] |pov 
ek To Fitti[%o], or Fitri[o?]: | Apyexportés : Zpo[@os?] | [A]pepiov : ZuAry[os]—that is, 
a dedication by the officials from the proceeds which accrued to them from some part of 
the Games, either the men’s footrace called the itrmos Spdpos or the horse-racing, like 
that made ‘from the hippodrome’ in 21 above.3 

There is a considerable number of fragmentary public inscriptions of the fifth century— 
decrees, name-lists, records of sales—some of which are known only from rough copies 
made by Fourmont in the eighteenth century, and others in preliminary publications 
without satisfactory illustrations; and little therefore can be said of them here. A record 
of sale dated by Vollgraff in the second half of the century (40) may be compared with 
Fourmont’s sketch JG iv. 553, which, with its 93, should be later than the Tanagra stele. | 
A tantalizing fragment of a decree rebuilt into a building in the Agora at Argos mentions 
the Epidaurians (41). A small fragment (42) from a large stele, fully published by Voll- 
graff, might be contemporary with 39. A single contemporary signature survives of the 
great Argive sculptor Polykleitos, on the base of an athlete’s statue dedicated at Olympia 
by the pentathlete Pythokles of Elis, whose victory was won in 452 (45). Polykleitos’ 
period of activity apparently extended over the greater part of the second half of the fifth 
century; writers in the next generation called him a contemporary of Pheidias, and 
Pliny’s estimation of his floruit as c. 420 is generally accepted, since his great work, the 


' Cf. the refutation by Bourguet, FD iii. 1.327, no. 264 ff. 
g0o2. 3 The reading of the first publication gives for line 2: 
2 It appears to be of the kind described as Type Bex to F16i[0] and for the names [A]pyexparés : Zpo[ios ; B- 
(i.e., with cavetto capital) by Raubitschek, DAA, or E]pepidv : ZuArx[os]. See now SEG xvi. 244. } 
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Hera for the Argive Heraion, was presumabl 


oe = burning of Be Heraion in 423. Both dedication and signature of Pytho- 
ee seh shed at a later period, when (as the double set of cuttings on top of 

gad er statue was erected, perhaps a copy of the original. A fraction of 
Pythokles’ original dedicatory inscription survives on the front of the base, and on top 
along the edge Polykleitos name, in neat Argive letters, the omikron in the rhomboid 
form 3,a device not usual in Argive. In the absence of the rest of the inscription it is 
difficult to judge whether this signature belongs to the third or the fourth quarter of the 
century. The third is perhaps more likely, though athletic dedications were not always 
erected shortly after the victory; sometimes it might only be possible late in the athlete’s 
life. (It is tempting but unsound to conjecture that a statue of an otherwise unknown 
Elean victor may savour more of Polykleitos’ early days than of the years after 425, when 
he was given such contracts as the cult-statue of Hera Argeia c. 423, and that of Zeus 
Meilichios in Argos (Paus. ii. 20. 2).) To the third quarter of the century should also 
belong the base of an offering at the Heraion by two Argives, Hybrilas and one whose 
name has perished (46); it can hardly be earlier, with the upright v4. 

In the fourth quarter of the fifth century the local forms of the letters were apparently 
still in use; the /ambda at least certainly, as may be seen from the base of the Wooden 
Horse dedicated at Delphi by the Argives after the fighting at Thyrea in 414 (47),' which 
shows 82 for the normal form, possibly the idiosyncracy of one mason. 

Another block from a base at Delphi, reading only Apyeioi (48), is from a dedication 
not yet certainly identified, but which appears to have been renewed at some time after 
the fifth century, for the cuttings for the iron clamps have been altered from the earlier 
form 4 to the later H.2 The lettering shows y4 and alpha with a very high cross-bar, 
which is not normal in fifth-century work; but none the less it might still be of the fifth 
century, for the Ionic gamma was used in the decree 396 above. 

While the local letter-forms were still in use, the Ionic eta was introduced. Its first 
appearance as yet is on the stele bearing a relief of Artemis with torch, bow, and quiver, 
dedicated by Polystrate (49): TloAvotpata aveOnxe, the eta being in the open form. The 
relief was dated after 403 by Kirchhoff} because of the use of the Ionic letter, a date 
repudiated by others in favour of one not later than 430, on the grounds that the general 
pose resembles that of Artemis on vases of the mid-fifth century, the eye, moreover, being 
drawn as frontal in the archaic manner.* It seems, however, that second-rate Argive art 
of the late fifth century was, like Lakonian, very backward, for the frontal eye appears 
on another Argive relief in the same clumsy style, which from its general appearance can 
hardly antedate the end of the fifth century, and shows omega in the battered inscription 
above it.’ On general grounds, therefore, Polystrate’s relief might be dated in the last 
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y commissioned to replace the cult-statue 


! Thue. vi. 95. It was wrongly supposed by Pausanias + Furtwaengler, Meisterwerke, 415; Bluemel, Kat. 
to refer to the 6th-c. battle at Thyrea (x. 9. 12). Skulpt. Berlin iii. 56. 

2 It is suggested by Bourguet that it might be from 5’ The relief is published by Vollgraff, Argos et 
the group of the Seven against Thebes (described by Sicyone (1947), 7 ff., pl. 1. It is there described as a 
Pausanias x. 10. 4; cf. pp. 162 ff. above), erected after funeral stele of the 4th or 3rd c., bearing a humble copy 
Oinoe, but renewed (the base at least) after Thyrea of a sth-c. group (perhaps by Ageladas) of Herakles 
(FD iii. 1. 386 f.). 3 Kirchhoff‘, 100. and Hebe, part of the dead person’s name being 
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years of the century, without necessarily accepting Kirchhoff’s precise limit ‘after 


403’. 
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no. 2, fig. 102. NM. 
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Iviii (1934), 138 ff., fig. 1. SEG xi. 327. NM 16515. PL. 26 
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35 ff. Marcade i. 115, pl. 24, 1-3. Delphi Mus. 4672, 980. PL. 26 
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preserved above, Ocwp [---]. In the photograph there a dedication, offered to an unnamed minor deity (01) 
appears to be a vacat after the fourth letter, and it is | shown receiving a suppliant, the line at his neck being 
hard to see why a group of Herakles and Hebe should not the paws of a lion-skin, but merely a clumsy 
be reproduced on a grave-stele. Should it not rather be _ rendering of the clavicle? 
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16. Capital erected by Timokles, from the area of the Heraion; ¢. 525-500? Richardson and Wheeler, 
AH i. 202, no. 3. IG iv. 510. Daly, op. cit. 165, n. 2. Moretti 7. SEG xiv. 315. EM? PL. 27 
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* 17. Stele dedicated by Aischyllos, from Argos; c. 500-480? IG iv. 561. IGA 37. SGDI 3267. Roehl, 


* 


* 


38. 8. DGE 82. Vollgraff, Mnemosyne \iii 


(1930), 30 ff. Friedlaender 51. SEG xi. 328. Moretti ro. 
SEG xiv. 317. Argos Mus. 


PL, 27 
18. Helmets and shields from a trophy dedicated at Olympia; ¢. 500-480? Ol. v. 250. SGDI 3263-4. 
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Asopodoros, Atotos, and Argeiades; c. 480-475? Ol. v. 630-1. SGDI 3720-1. Roberts i. 80-81. DGE 
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Hermion; c. 480? Froehner, RA 1891 ii, 51 ff., pl. 19. IG iv. 554. Roehl, 39. 12. DGE 78. Vollgraff, 
Mnemosyne Wiii (1930), 26 ff. SEG xi. 315. Buck 84. Paris, Palais des Beaux Arts. 

21. Base for a bronze statuette dedicated by the four hieromnemones at the Heraion; c. 480-475? 
Walter, O.9h. xiv (1911), Beibl. 141 f., fig. 72. DGE 96(3). EM? PL. 28 
22. Bronze plaque bearing a proxeny decree for Gnostas of Oinous, from the Argive Agora; c. 475? 
Charneux, BCH Ixxvii (1953), 395 ff., fig. 3. SEG xiii. 239. Argos Mus. 


23. Dedication on a base at Delphi, perhaps for a bronze group of the Epigonoi; c. 480-460? Homolle, 
BCH xxi (1897), 401. Karo, BCH xxxiv (1910), 196 ff. Pomtow, Kio viii (1908), 199 ff. SIG} 28. 
DGE 81. FD iii. 1. 54 ff., no. go, pl. 3, 1 and fig. 23. Delphi Mus. 3962-32720. PL. 28 
24. Unknown Argive sculptor’s signature at Olympia; ¢. 475? Ol. v. 632. SGDI 3273. IGA 44:. 
IGB 27, 32. Olympia Mus. 946. 

25. Pillar-base for a dedication by Belos, from the Argive Heraion; ¢c. 494-468? Koumanoudes and 
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Amelung, 1928), 183 ff., fig. 8. NC, 219 ff. V. Poulsen, Der strenge Stil, 15 ff. D. M. Robinson, A¥A 
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27. Bronze hydria from the Larisa; c. 475-450? Vollgraff, Mnemosyne lx (1932-3), 231 ff., pl. 1. SEG 
xi. 329. Argos Mus. 

28. Bronze wheel from a sanctuary of the Dioskouroi(?); ¢. 475-450? IG iv. 566. SGDI 3274. Roehl, 
40. 17. BMC Bronzes, 253. Vollgraff, Mnemosyne lviii (1930), 29. BM. 

29. Fragment of a bowl bearing a graffito from the Heraion; c. 475-450? Heermance, AH ii. 186 f., 
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Meritt, Hesperia xiv (1945), 134 ff. and xxi (1952), 351 ff., fig. 2, pl. 89. SEG x. 407. EM 10274-6. 
BM. Agora Mus. I 2006a-c, 5514-0, 39, 4893, 3285. Kerameikos Mus. PL. 29 
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of names from the Larisa; ¢. 460-450? Vollgraff, Mnemosyne xlvii 
PL. 30 


s in the Heraion; c. 460-450? IG iv. 517. Richardson 
Mnemosyne lviii (1930), 28 ff. 
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31. Part of a stele bearing a list 
(1919), 161 f., no. 6. Argos Mus. 274. 

32. Stele erected by the four hieromnemone 
and Wheeler, AH i. 197 ff., no. 2. Roehl, 39. 14. DGE 96 (1). Vollgraff, 
SEG xi. 303. Buck 82. EM. 

33. Base for a tripod, inscribed Ae€€1Aos, 
op. cit. 205, no. 6. IG iv. 515. Roehl, 40. 18. EM. 

34. Signature of the sculptor Dorotheos of Argos on the base of a dedication at Hermion; c. 460-450? 
IG iv. 684. IGB 51. Philadelpheus, PAE 1909, 174. Peek, AM lix (1934), 45 ff., no. 8b. Marcade i. 31, 
pl. 7, 1. (See also p. 178, E. Argolid 9.) Hermion. PL. 33 
35. Signature of Dorotheos of Argos on the base of a dedication at Delphi; c. 460-450? Pomtow, 
Klio ix (1909), 170. FD iii. 1. 326 ff., no. 502, fig. 46. Peek, op. cit. 47. Marcadé i. 30, fig. 34. Delphi 
Mus. 3840. 

36. Base for a dedication at the Heraion, perhaps by the four hieromnemones; ¢. 460-450? Walter,O. fh. 
xiv (1911), Beibl. 139 ff., fig. 71. DGE 96 (2). Mastrokostas, Neon Athenaion ii. 24. SEG xvi. 244. 


from the Heraion; c. 460-450? Richardson and Wheeler, 


37-38. Graffito and inscription from the Asklepieion at Epidauros; ¢. 460-450? IG iv. 1. 137, 139. 
39a-b. Argive (a) and Tylisian (b) copies of an agreement between Knossos and Tylisos, drawn up 
by Argos; c. 460-450? Vollgraff, BCH xxxiv (1910), 331 ff. and xxxvii. 279 ff., pl. 4. SIG3 56. DGE 83. 
GHI? 33 and p. 261. IC i, Cnosus, 56 ff., no. 4, and Tylisus, 307 f., no. 1. Kahrstedt, Kito xxxiv (1942), 
72 ff. Vollgraff, Le Décret d’ Argos relatif a un pacte entre Knossos et Tylisos (1948), 1 ff. SEG xi. 316. 
Buck 85. Argos Mus., Heraklion Mus. 

40. Part of a stele bearing a record of sale, from the Larisa; c. 450? Vollgraff, Mnemosyne lvii (1929), 
245 f., no. 29. SEG xi. 339. Argos Mus. 

41. Fragment of a stele bearing a decree referring to the Epidaurians; c. 450-425? Vollgraff, Mnemo- 
syne xlvii (1919), 160 f., no. 5. Argos Mus. ? 

42. Fragment of a stele bearing a decree from Argos; c. 450-425? IG iv. 555. IGA 38. SGDI 3272. 
Roehl}, 38. 9. Vollgraff, BCH Ixviii-lxix (1944-5), 392 ff., fig. 1. SEG xi. 317. Private coll.? PL. 30 
43. Bronze prize dinos from the games of Hera Argeia, from a grave in Attica; c. 450-425? A. H. 
Smith, FHS xlvi (1926), 256f., fig. 3 and pl. 14. Vollgraff, Mnemosyne viii (1930), 33 f. SEG xi. 
330. BM. 

44. Base bearing a dedication by Telestas at Nemea; c. 450-425? IG iv. 486. SEG xi. 295. Lost? 
45. Base of the dedication of Pythokles at Olympia, signed by Polykleitos; c. 450-425? Ol. v. 162-3. 


IGB 91. SGDI 3275. Richter3, 246 f. Olympia Mus. 675. PL. 30 
46. Base for a dedication by Hybrilas and another, at the Heraion; c. 450-425? IG iv. 514. Richardson 
and Wheeler, AH i. 203, no. 4. Roehl, 39. 13. EM. PL. 30 
47. Base for the Wooden Horse dedicated by Argos at Delphi after the battle of Thyrea; c. 414. 
FD iii. 1. 56 and 384 ff., no. 573, fig. 62, pl. 12, 3. Delphi 4897a-c. PL. 30 
48. Block from a dedication of the Argives at Delphi; c. 41 5-400? FD iii. 1. 56 f. and 386 ff., no. 91, 
fig. 24, pl. 4, 1. Bourguet, REG xxxii (1919), 50 ff. Delphi Mus. 733. PL. 30 


49. Sculptured stele dedicated to Artemis by Polystrate; c. 41 5-400? IGA 45. IG iv. 567. SGDI 
3276. Roehl, 40. 19. DGE 87. Furtwaengler, Meisterwerke, 415. Bluemel, Kat. Skulpt. Berlin iii (1928), 
55 f., pl. 67. Berlin Mus. 682. PL. 30 
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* 50. Prohibition on a stele, sth c. Rhomaios, PAE 1950, 237. 
Inscription attributed to Argos 


51. Bronze fragments, Tegea museum (JG v. 2. 560. Honorific decree? cf. [ev] Fepyetav). Only a few 
letters are legible, but they resemble Argive of the second quarter of the 5th c. (cf. especially gamma). 
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MYCENAE 
Letter-forms; see Argos, pp. 151 ff. and Fig. 37. 


Little is known of the history of Mycenae between the destruction of her Homeric citadel 
towards the end of the twelfth century, and the time of the Persian invasion, when she 
sent a troop of eighty men to Thermopylai and (jointly with Tiryns) 400 to Plataia (Hdt. | 
Vil. 202; ix. 28; Paus. ii. 16. 5). Strabo says (372, 377) that she was under the control of 
Argos from the Return of the Herakleidai onwards; and this is generally held to be true 
in principle, though in practice the waxing and waning of Argive power between the 
eighth and fifth centuries must have caused the degree of control to vary greatly. In 480, 
at least, Mycenae and Tiryns acted as though they were wholly independent of Argos, 
and it is inferred that they had broken loose from all ties with her after the defeat of the 
Argive army by the Spartans at Sepeia c. 494. 

The destruction of Mycenae followed not long afterwards. Pausanias attributed it 
simply to the jealousy of the Argives over her part in the Persian War (ii. 16. 5; cf. 
Strabo 377); but according to Diodoros (xi. 65) the Myceneans had shown further their 
defiance of any Argive authority by claiming the right to administer the Games at Nemea 
(which were under the control of Argos’ satellite Kleonai), and actually disputing over the 
ritual of the Argive Heraion. Mycenae was besieged by the Argives and their allies, the 
troops of Tegea and Kleonai, and finally taken in 468 according to Diodoros; a date which 
may be correct, though Diodoros’ system of chronology is not reliable. The city was 
plundered and razed, the population evicted or enslaved, and from the captives a tithe 
was sent to Apollo at Delphi.? The base of an Argive dedication there of about this date 
may possibly have some connexion with these events (p. 163). The Argives resettled the 
area later, for a community existed there in Hellenistic times, as building and inscriptions 
show;} but Mycenae proper had ceased to exist, and Pausanias (ii. 16. 5~7) and Strabo 
(372) speak of the site as desolate. 

Three inscriptions on stone, one on bronze, and two brief graffiti on sherds have been 
recovered in and round Mycenae. They show that the local alphabet was identical with 
that of Argos after the adoption of sigma by the Argives, an event which has been attri- 
buted tentatively to the last years of the sixth century (pp. 159 f.). Five of these inscriptions 
are of the fifth century; but one (1) may be early in the last quarter of the sixth, which 


' An alternative date suggested by modern autho- _ version (vii. 25. 6), that some fled to Kleonai, others to 
rities is 460; cf. Kolbe, Hermes 1937, 254 ff.; Gomme, Keryneia in Achaia, and others to the protection of 
Commentary on Thucydides i. 408 f. Alexandros I of Macedon. 

2 Diodoros, loc. cit. He says only that the people 3 Wace, Mycenae (1949), 24- 
were enslaved; but Pausanias has a more interesting 
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would mean either that Mycenae for some reason gave up the use of san before either 
Argos or Corinth, or that the local Mycenean script differed from ay Argive in fs one 
particular, and used the sigma from the beginning. If this is so—an 2 seems to be sup- 
ported by a sixth-century inscription from Nemea, here attributed to Mycenae (p. 173)}— 
she may have taken the use of sigma from one of the states of the eastern Argolid, since 
her other neighbours, Kleonai and Phleious, used the san. Here once more, as elsewhere, 
we must wait for archaic material from other cities of Argolis and Corinthia before we 
can see how far, in fact, the use of san extended. 

The best-known of the Mycenean inscriptions is the bronze plaque found on the north- 
west side of the citadel near the summit, and presumably belonging to the archaic temple 
(2). It is usually termed ‘sixth-century’,! but according to the standards of the Argive 
inscriptions it should rather be dated in the early years of the fifth (cf. y2, 2, v2); the 
nearest parallel in Argive would be the stele dedicated by Aischyllos ( 17) and the signature 
of the sculptors Atotos and Argeiades (19). The text concerns a suppliant named Phrasia- 
rides, but no satisfactory translation has yet been proposed.? 

If this plaque is to be dated in the early years of the fifth century, it is clear that the 
other inscription from the Mycenean citadel (1) must belong to the sixth, for its letter 
forms are demonstrably earlier, as, for example, y1, ur, vi, vr. The exact nature of the 
monument on which it is inscribed remains unexplained: it is a circular crowning member 
for some structure, with a wavy moulding running round it and two sets of holes on top, 
each set joined by horizontal channels cut below the surface. Another channel leads from 
the top to an outlet on the vertical face, and was thought by the excavator to be meant to 
ease its haulage. The bottom of the stone is smoothed, for setting on another stone 
below, and the main inscription was written either on this stone or on another lost one 
above, for the surviving line: o1 pé Saptopyia e1é Tos 1apopvapovas Tos es Tlepoe To<1)o1 
YOVEUGI KPITEPAS ELEV KAT(T)a FeFPELEVa is plainly a last clause, added here because there 
was no room for it elsewhere. The stone must have come originally from the fountain- 
house which was cleared by Wace, and identified by him as the Tlepoeia Kpt\vn, the spring 
of Perseus, described by Pausanias (ii. 16. 6).‘ 


' e.g. by Fraenkel, IG iv. 492; Kern, p. viii; Buck 
80; Wace, op. cit. 86. 

? The usual interpretation is that it is the reply of 
an oracle in a temple of Athena, delivered to one 
Phrasiarides: ‘Phrahiaridas a Mycenis ex arce a 
Minerva supplex missus est’ (Fraenkel); ‘Phrahiaridas 
Mycenaeus a Minerva ex arce supplex (= a Minerva, 
arcis Argis praeside, ad quam supplex, ut oraculum 
peteret, missus est) iam Mycenas rediit’ (Vollgraff and 
Buck). The sense of the next part is generally agreed 
upon: ‘—in the magistracy [or priesthood ?] of Antias 
and Pyrrhias. (The reply was) “Let Antias and Kithios 
and Aischron be (the judges, or whatever the question 
had asked)”.’ Apart from the ambiguity of the first 
sentence, a further difficulty is that (as Levi has rightly 
pointed out, A¥A xlix (1945), 301 f.) there is no 
evidence that any shrine of Athena either at Mycenae 
or Argos was ever oracular; and the wording of the 


text is unlike that of any other written oracular response 
so far known, in that, in spite of the other detail given, 
it does not quote the question asked. A possible way 
out of the difficulty would be to read etev as an error 
for Fev, from Inu, taking this as the shorter -v end- 
ing of the third plural (secondary) used in many 
dialects, Argive among the rest (as dvé@ev for &védecay, 
cf. Buck, 112 and Thumb-Kieckers, Handbuch*, 122). 
The text might then be translated: ‘Phrasiarides from 
Mycenze at the instance of Athena became a suppliant 
(sent away) from his city, during the (priestly?) office 
of Antias and Pyrrhias; and Antias and Kithios and 
Aischron sent him (let him go?)’—and_ thereafter 
recorded their action on a plaque placed in Athena’s 
temple. 

3 Tsountas, AE 1892, 67. Wace suggests (BSA 
xlviii (1953), 19 ff.) that the holes and channels had to 
do w th the installation of water. + Loc. cit. 
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A fragment of a sixth-century dedication found near Nemea should perhaps also be 
assigned to a Mycenean hand (7), for it shows the characteristic letter-forms, i.e. Argive 
lambda with sigma. It was said to come from Tourkovrysi, about an hour’s walk south- 
east of Hagios Georgios. The tall, careful script suggests a date about the same as that of 
1, perhaps c. 525. Guide-lines and a cutting-compass are used, and the text begins with 
a sculptor’s signature, [.°4.]iadés pe etroiféce, written from left to right and occupying 


The remaining four inscriptions appear somewhat later in date than the bronze plaque 
of Phrasiarides, and may be only a few years earlier than the destruction of the city, if 
that event took place in 468. The first (3), found at Asprochoma near Mycenae, is the 
right-hand part of a small limestone tablet; it may have been meant to imitate a bronze 
plaque, for it is only 2 centimetres thick, and the omikron has been made by a small 
drilled hole, like those of the Argive bronze plaque 20. The inscription, which is carelessly 
cut, records that a body of hieromnemones (at least five offerings survive or may be 
restored) dedicated—in an unknown temple—a series of sets of armour (aomdSa, Puviav, 
afovtiov). The letters are typical of the period round about 475: €3, V2-3, p2, while 
qoppa and the late archaic form vz are still present. The odd appearance of the beta in 
the name Butios (I. 3) may be partly due to the carelessness of the writing. The first alpha 
in 1apouvapyovas has been omitted, and then added. The inscription opos Fépaias on 
a boundary-stone (4) found built into the Hellenistic fountain-house Perseia may be of 
about the same date. 

The last two inscriptions are graffiti on two sherds of black-glazed pottery, one found 
below the citadel, the other on it. The former (5) reads: trevtruAos,? probably a name 
scratched on the already-broken sherd rather than one written when the vase was still 
entire. The latter (6) is part of a dedication: to tépoos] ep[i]. The hero might be either 
Perseus or Agamemnon, if the sherd has strayed.3 We may note the ‘bracket’ type of 
punctuation here, which resembles the Lakonian (p. 184). 


' Some minor observations on the first publication 
may be noted: (1) the script cannot be Corinthian, as 
the editor suggests; it has none of the characteristics. 
(z) Since the false boustrophedon leaves every alternate 
line inverted, and the inscription is otherwise expertly 
cut, is it possible that it read vertically, and that the one 
preserved face (bearing a cutting, and therefore taken 
by the editor for the top) is actually the side, with a 
later mark of re-use? (3) I hesitate to follow him in the 
suggested restoration [Mixx]}ioSés for the sculptor’s 
name, since there is as yet no satisfactory evidence that 
the Mikkiades whom Pliny mentions as the father of 
Archermos was in fact his father, and not simply the 
dedicator in the epigram from which Pliny appears to 
have derived his names (see further, pp. 294 f.). If there 
was indeed a sculptor Mikkiades of Chios, one might 
expect him to sign himself 6 Xios, as Archermos did. 


It would, of course, be a local Mycenean mason who 
actually cut this signature, and one would have to 
assume that he altered an original signature: Mixxiadns 
erroinoev o X1os (on the statue?) to MixkiaSes ETTOIFEGE, 
or else that the work had no signature anywhere, and 
the local man added one. (4) The monument should be 
dedicatory, not funerary, from the use of the dedica- 
tory verb dvéOnxe: for epitaphs the verb used is 
normally émti8évan or Katatidévan, 

2 I follow the reading of Tsountas, AE 1887, 155, 
as against TleprtuAos in JG iv. 494, for the reason 
(admittedly not conclusive) that in the latter case one 
would have expected the tailed form of the rho at this 
date. 

3 The shrine of Agamemnon lay about 1 km. south- 
south-west of the acropolis of Mycenae; see J. M. 
Cook, BSA xlviii (1953), 30 ff. 
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CATALOGUE 
* 1. Final clause of a law added on the crowning stone of a structure from the fountain-house Perseia; 
c. 525? Tsountas, AE 1892, 67. IG iv. 493. Roehl}, 52. 2. DGE 98. SEG xi. 300. Wace, Mycenae, 41 
and BSA xlviii (1953), 19, pl. 14b. Buck 81. Athens, EM 218. PL, 31 


* 2. Bronze plaque concerning the suppliant Phrasiarides, from the citadel; ¢. 500-480? IG iv. 492. 
Roehl, 51. 1. Kern, pl. 8. DGE 97. Vollgraff, Mnemosyne lvii (1929), 221 f. Levi, AFA xlix (1945), 


301 f. SEG xi. 299. Wace, Mycenae (1949), 86. Buck 80. NM 11757. PL. 31 
* 3. Part of a limestone plaque with a list of armour dedicated, from Asprochoma near Mycenae; ¢. 475? 
Mitsos, Hesperia xv (1946), 115 ff., fig. 1. SEG xi. 298. Nauplia Mus. 2907. PL. 31 


4. Boundary stone from a precinct of Hera, now built into the Hellenistic fountain-house Perseia; 
c. 475? Woodhead, BSA xlviii (1953), 27 ff., fig. 5. Nauplia Mus. 
5. Graffito on a black-glazed sherd found below the citadel; c. 475? Tsountas, AF 1887, 155. 


IG iv. 494. SGDI 3314. Roehl}, 52. 3. NM. PL. 31 
6. Dedication incised on part of a black-glazed saucer from the shrine of ‘the Hero’. c. 475? IGA 29. 
IG iv. 495. SGDI 3313. Roehl}, 52. 4. Kern, pl. 8. NM. PL. 31 


Inscription attributed to Mycenae 
* 7, Fragment of a plaque (? or base or stele?) said to come from Tourkovrysi near Hagios Georgios 
(Nemea), in private possession; ¢. 525? Androutsopoulos, Polemon iv (1949), 73 ff., fig. 1. 
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FIG. 38. The Eastern Argolid 


(Since there is still uncertainty over many points, discussion of the letter-forms is kept to the text 
and notes, to avoid repetition. For some general conclusions, see pp. 176 ff.). 


In studying the inscriptions of this area, we have to start from the obvious historical fact 
that, though the inhabitants spoke the Doric dialect, and the peninsula itself was called 
Argolic, none the less their natural interests lay seawards, towards the Saronic Gulf or 
the opposite coast of eastern Lakonia, rather than inland over the hilly centre of the 
peninsula back to the Argive plain. Epidauros, Methana, Troizen, and Hermion were all 
settlements made on or very near the coast, and, although their Doric-speaking popula- 
tion must have arrived there in some early eastward expansion of Dorians from the 
Argive plain soon after the Dorian Invasion, these places persistently retained their 
tradition of non-Doric connexions. From the time of Theseus onwards Troizen had had 
links with Attica, which caused her to give shelter to the non-combatants of Athens when 
the Persian invasion threatened Attic territory.! Epidauros at an early date had expanded 


' Cf. Paus. ii. 30. 9 and 31. 7; Hdt. viii. 41; Welter, Troizen u. Kalaureia, 53. 
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eastwards and colonized the island of Aigina, and earlier still, by her own accounts, had 
participated in the eastward migrations which colonized the Doric Hexapolis and Samos 
(Hdt. i. 146; vii. 99; viii. 46; Paus. vii. 4. 2). The people of Hermion on the southern 
coast were said to be originally Dryopes from central or northern Greece; Asine, the other 
state called Dryopian, was overwhelmed by Argos at the close of the Geometric period, 
and did not revive until Hellenistic times;! and the Hermionians lived secluded from 
history, making their living chiefly by their purple-fishing, and practising a curious 
chthonic cult of Demeter and Persephone, which was evidently a relic of their Dryopian 
origins (Hdt. viii. 43. 73; Strabo 374). The early ties of all these places with the opposite 
mainlands of Lakonia and Attica are further confirmed by the existence of the Kalaureian 
Amphiktiony, a group holding a common cult of Poseidon on the island of Kalaureia off 
Troizen. The cult can be traced back to the Late Geometric period from the finds on the 
site of the temple, and the original members were Epidauros, Aigina, Hermion, Prasiai 
(replaced during the seventh century by Sparta), Nauplia (replaced in the same way by 
Argos), Athens, and Boiotian Orchomenos.2 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the inscriptions found on the Argolic peninsula do 
not show the Argive alphabet. We might expect rather to find the same alphabet as that 
used on Aigina, or even a version of the Attic; but from the inscriptions themselves 
epigraphists have concluded that the influence came from the other side of the peninsula 
and that Epidauros, Troizen, Methana, and Hermion all used the same form of alphabet 
as did Lakonia.3 This is certainly true of Troizen and Methana in the sixth century, and 
probably of Hermion too, but for Epidauros the case is not clear. It is therefore best to 
consider the evidence separately. 


METHANA AND TROIZEN 


The earliest inscription found as yet in the eastern Argolid is the gravestone of Androkles, 
son of Eumares, which was discovered on the peninsula of Methana (1). It is inscribed 
boustrophedon on a rough block of trachyte, starting from left to right and turning with 
a loop at the end of the lines. At the first turn the mason continued in false boustrophedon, 
but righted himself half-way along, and thereafter proceeded in the usual way. Von 
Premerstein suggested‘ that originally the stone stood vertically as a stele; but, as there 


1 Cf. Paus. ii. 36. 4-6 and iv. 34. 9-12; Strabo 373. 
Asine helped Sparta under King Nikandros to ravage 
the Argolid, and in reprisal later the Argive king Eratos 
sacked the city; the surviving inhabitants were ulti- 
mately given sanctuary by Sparta in Messenia, in a 
new Asine. The Swedish excavations on the original 
site confirmed this (Froedin and Persson, Asine (1938), 
passim); there was continuous habitation there until 
the end of the Late Geometric period (c. 700?), and 
thereafter nothing until Hellenistic times. But in a 
small sanctuary on Mount Barbouna a preliminary 
excavation revealed some 7th-c. material, and this has 
been identified with the shrine of Apollo Phthaeus, 
which Pausanias says expressly was spared by the 


Argives (ii. 36. 5). The site has not yet been further 
excavated; but presumably any inscriptions found 
there are likely to be Argive. 

2 Ephoros ap. Strabo 374. Troizen herself is not 
mentioned in the list (because she administered the 
cult?). The inclusion of Boiotian Orchomenos has sug- 
gested to some scholars that the Amphiktiony must go 
back to Mycenean times; but, though Mycenean relics 
have been found in the graves on Kalaureia, there has 
been nothing earlier than Geometric, and that very 
scanty, from the site of the temple itself (cf. Welter, 
op. cit. 45). 

3 Kirchhoff‘, 160; Roberts i. 285. 

4 AM xxxiv (1909), 358 f. 
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is no extension at either end for bedding it in the ground, it is more likely that it lay flat 
above the grave like the archaic Theran gravestone of Rhexanor and others (pp. 317 f., 
Thera 5);1 and, as a stone lying flat might be read by the spectator with equal ease, or 
difficulty, whether inscribed up and down like a pillar, or horizontally like a base, the 
mason was at first in two minds as to how it should be treated, finally deciding, as we have 
seen, to inscribe it like a base. The archaic looping of the boustrophedon and the early 
forms a1, €1, UI, PI suggest a seventh-century date; F2 may be a trick of the mason’s 
own, as it does not recur elsewhere. Even if we assume some backwardness in the technique 
of Methanian stone-masons, the inscription can hardly be later than the second quarter 
of the sixth century. 

The same letter-forms appear on the earliest inscription from Troizen (2), a state whose 
political activity in the archaic period is slightly better known than that of Methana, 
though only in three brief notices: she claimed the foundation of Halikarnassos in the 
Doric Hexapolis (Hdt. vii. 99; Paus. ii. 30. 9 and 32. 6); at the end of the eighth century 
she joined with the Achaians of Helike to found the western colony Sybaris, whence the 
Troizenian element was later expelled (Arist., Pol. 1303a; Ps.-Skymn. 340), without 
leaving any trace of its existence in the alphabet of Sybaris (cf. p. 251); and c. 525 she 
acquired the island Thyrea (Hydra), previously the property of Hermion, from that band 
of freebooting Samian exiles who later went on to found a short-lived colony at Kydonia 
in Crete (Hadt. iii. 59). The inscription is on an octagonal pillar 3-5 m. high, which, with 
two others, was found re-used in a Hellenistic cistern. The pillar bears a mortise on top 
for the tenon of a lost capital, which carried a tripod won, according to the epigram, by 
‘Damotimos the son of Amphidama’ in a race at the Games in Thebes. These were per- 
haps the games held in honour of Apollo Ismenios, or one of those funeral games in 
which, as we have seen, Athenians also competed and won tripods (pp. g1 f.). Is it mere 
chance, or does it reflect the general outlook of Troizen and her neighbours, that this one 
recorded prize should have come not from any of the numerous athletic contests of the 
Peloponnesian sanctuaries, but from across the Saronic Gulf? 

The inscription is written vertically up and down two faces of the pillar in false boustro- 
phedon, which curves round decoratively at the top; it does not rise very far above eye- 
level, and must have required some careful plotting. Octagonal supports are rare among 
archaic monuments; a few only occur among the dedications on the Athenian Akropolis, 
all dated in the last decades of the sixth century.? The best-preserved example there is 
much more developed in detail than the Troizenian pillar, but it does suggest, I think, 
that the type itself is not particularly early. Though upsilon and phi of 2 are still in the 
archaic form 1, the lettering as a whole has nothing of the true archaic unevenness, and, 
taking this in conjunction with the use of the false boustrophedon, I should prefer to give 
this monument a wide date within the third quarter of the sixth century, rather than 
c. 550, as is usually suggested. 

A second inscribed grave-monument was found at Troizen, beside the road from 
Galata to Damala (3): a round, unfluted column 2-15 m. in height, bearing on its top 


' If this is so, the remains of four letters observed on _ time (as their shape, indeed, suggests); cf. SEG xi. 391. 
the back of the stone in 1921 would be from some later 2 DAA 181, 183. 
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boustrophedon. The first line being written below th 
stood originally on the left side of the path where 
the nearer (i.e. lower) line would naturally be read 
both in the ‘red’ forms; this is the chief differenc 


of Aigina or of the Argive-Corinthian group, and links it closely with Lakonia and the 
rest of the Peloponnese. The date may be c. 500. It is plainly later than 2 from the forms 
of the letters, particularly y2 and v2; chi also is in the late archaic form 2, though upsilon 
is still 1 and epsilon has a small tail (2); alpha is also 2. 

At about this time or slightly later, that is to say in the first quarter of the fifth century, 
may be placed the inscription on a spear-butt found at Olympia, which records an other- 
wise unknown defeat of the Lakedaimonians by the people of Methana (4): Me@aviot oo 
Aoxedaipovisv. It has been connected with the dedication of another butt, also by the 
Methanians (Me9av[io1}), which was found in the precinct of Apollo Korythos at Korone 
in Messenia; but I have suggested elsewhere (see p. 204, n. 1) that this latter should be 
connected with the perioikic town known to late writers as Methone or Mothone, since 
it is hard to see how a public dedication by Argolic Methana could have arrived at a local 
shrine in the heart of Messenia. The inscription 4 is carelessly incised, but epsilon is still 
2, and mu and nu vary between 1 and 2, as in other inscriptions of the period c. 500-475 
or a few years later. 

‘The only other inscription from Methana which may be held to antedate the arrival 
of the Ionic alphabet is the gravestone IG iv. 859, which, according to the copy (in 
majuscule type only), shows alpha with sloping bar, and tailed rho, as elsewhere in the 
Peloponnese in the fifth century. Troizen provides two more examples of pre-Ionic 
script. One is the legend TRO on her earliest coins (5), which are struck on the Attic 
standard and bear a curious frontal head of Athena, which can hardly be later than the 
middle of the fifth century, even if it is archaizing in the sense that it is a deliberate copy 
of an archaic cult-statue.? The other inscription is the stele dedicated by Euthymides (6), 
which records the question and answer given at an oracular shrine which is assumed to 
be that of Asklepios at Troizen. It shows f2 in 1. 3, but Fi (for 7) in 1.6, and Hr (=) 
in 1.8, while omega is used for both long and short 0, except once in 1.4, Seov. The inscrip- 
tion thus has a distorted resemblance to the vowel system used in the islands Paros, 
Thasos, Siphnos (Q = 0, O = w, H = n and occasionally €), but otherwise the letters are 
Troizenian (cf. 81, x2), and the best explanation seems to be that the mason was trying 
to use the new letters, without understanding fully the rules for their use. The date is 
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with a commemorative epigram to the 
nes running vertically down from left 
brief spilling on to a third line in false 
€ second, it is clear that the monument 
by the spectator came up to it, so that 
first. The letter-forms show €r and y2, 
e between this local alphabet and those 


1 Welter (op. cit. 40) describes the column wrongly know if it is broken off, or buried whole. The measure- 


as eight-sided, with a round hole on the top for a 
capital, which suggests a confusion with the pillar of 
Demotimos. In 1954 I found the top of the column, 
now broken across, protruding slightly out of the earth 
of an olive-yard in the spot described by Welter, loc. 
cit. I could only probe down about 25 cm., and do not 


4912.7 


ments are: diam. 1:08 m.; cutting, width 0:26 m., 
length 0:38 m. (originally 0-47), depth o-oss5 m. (see 
Pl. 32). 

2 HN?, 443: ‘c. 430-400 or earlier’; B ii. 3. 495 ff., pl. 
217: ‘c. 460-400’. E. S. G. Robinson tells me that in his 
opinion they belong to the first quarter of the 5th c. 
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usually disputed as between the early or the late fifth century. For the latter date many 
of the letter-forms, judged by normal standards, would be too archaic; but the wavering 
ductus of the lines suggests the work of an inferior craftsman, and it is clear that the 
omega which he was taught was not the early fifth-century type with curled struts 
(pp. 37 f., Fig. 24), but that used in the Ionic alphabet of the middle and second half of 
the century (Fig. 38, «2). Without going to the lower extreme, therefore, we may suggest 
that the inscription should be set somewhere in the third quarter of the century. We may 
note also o2 and 83, which are different forms from those of the archaic period (see 
below). 


HERMION 


The earliest inscriptions at Hermion may belong to the decade 460-450; they show 83, 02, 
and, with one exception, the ‘red’ x7 and chi. Probably, then, she should be classed with 
Troizen and Methana as one whose early script changed in some details in the fifth 
century through outside influence, 53 being normal in the islands, and o2 also, as well 
as elsewhere in the Peloponnese. The script is known from three statue-bases, all bearing 
offerings typical of the chthonic cult which was the chief religion of Hermion, and all to 
be dated approximately between the years 480 and 450. The first is a block of local stone at 
Delphi (7), with cuttings on the top for a lost bronze statue of Persephone, mounted by 
two bronze tenons under each foot in the style characteristic of the first part of the fifth 
century (cf., for example, the dedication by Kallias on the Athenian Akropolis, DAA 111). 
The block, which has a smoothed frame round the inscribed face (as occurs also on the 
base from the Akropolis) is similar in measurements to other Delphic bases of the second 
quarter of the century—those of the charioteer (p. 206, 9), the Korkyrean dedication 
(p. 233, 15), and the signature of Sotades of Thespiai (the latter block has been assigned 
to the dedication of Hermion; cf. FD iii. 4. 221 f.); evidently the local mason or masons 
who supplied the mounts for the bronzes which were erected in the sanctuary at about 
this time produced a standard size to crown the parapet of the Ischegaion.' Another block 
once joined it to the right, as the clamp-cuttings show, and doubtless held a companion 
statue of Demeter, completing symmetrically the stoichedon dedicatory inscription. The 
occasion for the offering is unknown, but it might well have been erected c. 475 or a few 
years earlier, as a thank-offering for the Persian Wars, to which Hermion had contributed 
three ships and 300 hoplites (Hdt. viii. 43; ix. 28). 

The other two bases 8 and 9, found at Hermion itself, have been discussed in detail 
by other authors, and it is enough here to recall that they are single blocks, each bearing 
cuttings at the top for a bronze cow and dedicated to Demeter Chthonia by Alexias son 
of Lyon and Aristomenes son of Alexias. The first bears the signature of Kresilas of 
Kydonia, the second of Dorotheos of Argos (see pp. 165 f.). Peek pointed out? that the 
lettering of the two dedications differs in some details each from the other, that of Aristo- 
menes showing the more archaic forms; and suggested that they might be c. 20 years 

' Hampe’s attempt to assign the Charioteer to (RA 1941 ii, 150 f., quoting FD ii. 1. 142 ff. and 235 f.). 


Sotades, which rested partly on the similarity between Cf. further pp. 266 f. (Syracuse) and Chamoux, FD iv. 5. 
the two blocks, was refuted by La Coste-Messelitre 34 ff. 2 AM lix (1934), 45 ff. 
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second mason if he cut his base twenty years after the first. In this case the dedicators 
might have been first cousins, sons of two brothers Lyon and Alexias. Dorotheos’ signa- 
ture is in Argive letters of the period c. 460-450 (p. 166), which should therefore give the 
date for both offerings. Kresilas’ is not in the Aiginetan of Kydonia (p. 314), but in the 
same lettering as the dedications. It will be recalled that Kresilas’ other signatures vary 
according to the alphabets of the places where his works were dedicated,’ which suggests 
that he sent no signature with his bronzes from his foundry, or that the local masons 
did not always copy an artist’s signature exactly from the draft. Dorotheos’, on the 
other hand, was reproduced accurately; but he may have come over from Argos to see his 
work erected, and signed the base himself. 

There are no further inscriptions from Hermion, though we may hope that some day 
will be found the local copy of the treaty between her and Athens in the middle of the fifth 
century, of which a fragment of the Athenian version has been discovered (SEG x. 15). 
Meanwhile the bases show that by c. 460-450 heta had become open and theta dotted; 


and that, though the alphabet normally used the ‘red’ form of xi, the ‘blue’ use of X for chi 
was not unknown. 
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EPIDAUROS 


Nearly all the existing evidence for the alphabet of Epidauros comes from her famous 
precinct of Asklepios, which lay some distance west of the town, with the small precinct 
of Apollo Maleatas adjoining it on Mount Kynortion. The cult of Asklepios was not 
introduced here from Thessaly until the second half of the sixth century, whereas that of 
Apollo Maleatas goes back at least to the seventh.? The only inscriptions as yet from the 
older shrine are a graffito on a black-glazed sherd, not yet fully published,3 and the 
ill-written inscription which must be classed as a graffito on the bronze stepped base of 
a lost statuette (12), which was bought in Ligurio, and resembles the small bronzes found 
in Apollo’s precinct rather than anything from the Asklepieion;* the bad spelling makes 
its translation uncertain (p. 180), and the open heta suggests a date not earlier than the 
second quarter of the fifth century. 

None of the inscriptions from the Asklepieion itself looks demonstrably earlier than 

' Cf. DAA 512 and Marcadé i. 62 ff. M. Jameson 3 Papademetriou, op. cit. 377; the graffito is given as 
suggests (8, bibliography) that Kresilas drafted both Aades, with lambda as in Attic, and sibilant san. If this 
dedication and signature in the Aiginetan script of is right, it would, on the one hand, bear out the sug- 
Kydonia; the ‘blue’ chi would then be correct, and the gestion on p. 180 that the early alphabet of Epidauros 
‘red’ xi the local mason’s error. Attractive though this used the san; on the other hand, the lambda would be 
theory is, I find it hard to square with Kresilas’ other wrong for Epidauros, and the name should be in the 
signatures. Nor do I find the view of Orlandini easy to non-Attic form Ladas. 
accept (8, bibliography), that this work should be dated + This suggestion, first made by Furtwaengler (50 
a little after 430. Winckelmannsprogramm (1890), 126), was supported by 


2 Papademetriou, BCH Ixxiii (1949), 361 ff., espe- Papademetriou, op. cit. 370 f., from the similarity of 
cially 380 f.; cf. JG iv?. 1, p. xiii. _the small bronzes found in his excavation. 
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the fifth century. The earliest is, in my opinion, the bronze phiale(?) 10: 101 AtowAcrmiét 

avedéxe Mixuaos. It is included among the Argive dedications at the sanctuary in IG iv?, 

1. 136, presumably because the letter s is expressed by the san; but it has not the goppa, 

which one would expect in an Argive inscription which showed also tailed epsilon and san, 

and the /ambda is not the Argive form. It thus presents an alphabet not at present exactly 

identical with that of any state in this area, and, in default of more evidence, it may be 

tentatively assumed that this dedication is local, and that the early script of Epidauros, 

unlike that of the other states in the eastern Argolid, was sufficiently influenced by that 

of the Argivo-Corinthian group to use the san, at least until the early fifth century, for 

this inscription can hardly be earlier than c. 500. It is not yet evident that any other 

Epidaurian letters differed thus sharply from those of the Methana-Troizen group, but it 

should be remembered that there is still no proof that Epidaurian used the ‘red’ forms of 

xt and chi; for the only examples are the + on the base 12, whose value is uncertain, and 

X = x on the base 13, which, in the absence of other typical letters, might be either 

Epidaurian or Argive (below). 
The remaining inscriptions of Epidauros range through the fifth century, and little can 

be said of individual specimens. The dedication to AtroAAGvos eut To Tudo (11) on the 

lip of a bronze lebes from the building E, believed by Kavvadias to be the oldest in the 

precinct, is called ‘sixth-century’ in JG iv?. 1. 142, but the shapes of the letters €3 and Az 

suggest rather the early fifth. The graffito on the base 12, if it comes from the shrine of 

Apollo, should be dedicated to that deity or possibly to Asklepios, or both; but not to 

Athena, as is required if we accept the dubious reading avpo§uv (= d€udépKn?) as an 

epithet of Athena. The dedicatory verb in the plural (ave@éxav) is clear, but the subject, 

plainly mis-spelt in some way, has been rendered variously as toi ppopot, or emmpopol, 

or eXppopol, or as the citizens of an otherwise unknown place in the Argolid.! In such 

a confusion there is no reason why it should be assumed that the + must be the ‘red’ xi. 

The block inscribed Moyaovos (13), judged by its v2 and az, should be earlier than the 

middle of the fifth century. It might be Argive, but, whereas the other Argive inscriptions 

in the sanctuary are private dedications, this stone, which must be either a small altar or 

a horos marking the precinct assigned to Machaon, offers by its nature a prima facie case 

for being local. If so, this would put it beyond a doubt that the Epidaurian alphabet, 

unlike that of Troizen and Methana, followed the Argivo-Corinthian group in using the | 

‘blue’ xi and chi. 
The hollow bronze handle found in or near Epidauros ( 14) and the dedications 17 and | 

18 from the Asklepicion show the local forms of gamma and delta; the dotted theta was 

already in use by the third quarter of the century (17), but in formal inscriptions at 

least the closed heta persisted until late in the fifth century (cf. 18; 19, a fragment known 


' For detailed discussions of the suggested readings 
cf. Neugebauer, Kat. Bronz. Berlin i. 180 and IG iv?. 
I. 141. Fol ppopot = ‘custodes fani’ is the most com- 
monly accepted. Another possibility (see the Trans- 
literation of Plates) is to read tempopoe as Fipotroio1 
mis-spelt, and avpofw as avgoiw (= cugoiv), the 
form of the dative dual which is attested for Arkadia 
(Buck, 89); the dual deities would then be the Dios- 


2 ee 


kouroi, who had a place in the precinct; cf. JG iv?. 1. 
129 (I. 6), 510, 511. There is no evidence that this 
dialectal form was used in Epidauros; but as far as the 
actual reading is concerned, iota is possible as well as 
xt; Neugebauer’s pl. 28 shows that the crossbar, barely 
crossing the vertical, may possibly have been an in- 
advertent stroke made by the unskilful wielder of the 
incising tool, like the inadvertent prolonging of the phi. 
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only from a sketch in Kavvadias’s notebook, is probably of about the same date, i.e. last 
quarter of the fifth century). P2~3 was apparently in use in graffiti of the early fifth century 
(12), and in formal inscriptions by about the middle (16). Sigma in the fifth centu 
here as in the other cities of the Argolid, was the four-stroked type. It a f i 

: ‘ . It appears from the 
name Mikvaos (10) that the Epidaurian alphabet did not use the qoppa, or, if it did, it 
lost the use of the letter much earlier than did the Argivo-Corinthian group; we may 
compare the similar lack of goppa in Lakonian and Phokian (Pp. 100, 183). By chance, the 
extant early inscriptions from Troizen and Methana show no occasion for its use; but, 
as they resemble the Lakonian and Phokian strongly in other respects, it may be conjec- 
tured that they also had no use for it. 

Here should be mentioned the bronze fragment JG iv2. 1. 151 from the Asklepieion, 
which reads (right to left): FouokAome: p—, with +3, as in the later Greek script of S. 
Italy. Neither this nor the form AiokAamieUs occurs elsewhere in Epidaurian inscrip- 
tions, so the dedication may be by somebody from another state. The date should not be 
much later, if at all, than c. 500. If the shape is not an error, it is by far the earliest 
attested instance of this letter (p. 29).! 

It is uncertain when the use of boustrophedon died out. The grave-pillar 3 shows that 
c. 500 the practice of writing consistently from left to right was in use at least for vertical 
inscriptions. ‘The curious spacing of the graffito on the base from Ligurio (12) might 
suggest that in the early fifth century the boustrophedon system was still practised; but, 
as there was enough space on either the upper or the lower step for the dedication, once 
started, to be ended in the same line, it is evident that the writer wanted to separate the 
word avgofuv and attach it, so to speak, to the lost offering, like the label in a vase- 
painting; hence, probably, the retrograde direction of the word. The dedication proper 
was then written in the usual way, beginning at the front of the base. The stoichedon 
system occurs on the base dedicated by the Hermionians at Delphi c. 480-475 ?, though not 
on the slightly later bases found at Hermion; also on the bronze plaque dedicated by the 
udyeipos Kallistratos at the Asklepieion about the middle of the century (16), and (to 
some extent) on the stele granting dovAia to the daughter of Kalliphanes (17), which 
can, from its 93, be dated securely after the middle of the century. Punctuation, when 
it is used at all, is of the common dotted types: 1 in the sixth century (2), and 2 in the 
fifth (8). 
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METHANA AND TROIZEN 

* 1. Gravestone of Androkles from Methana; c. 600? Premerstein, AM xxxiv (1909), 356 ff. DGE 105. 
Friedlaender 27. SEG xi. 391. Peek i. 158. Methana. ; PL. 32 
* 2. Grave-pillar of Demotimos, Troizen; c. 550-525? Legrand, BCH xvii (1893), 84 ff., 627 (van Her- 
werden). IG iv. 801. Roehl, rro. 6. Arvanitopoullos, Epigraphike i. 88. DGE 102. Welter, Troizen u. 
Kalaureia (1941), 39 ff. and 54, pl. 22d. Friedlaender 30. SEG xi. 388. Peek i. 216. Troizen. PL. 32 , 
' Hiller suggests that it should be read also on this might equally well be M, or even the drachma- 

Sikyonian coins of the sth c., +} (UG iv?. 1. 151); but sign F. 
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* 3. Grave-pillar of Praxiteles, Troizen; c. 500? Legrand, BCH xxiv (1900), 179 ff. IG iv. 800. Roehl, 
110. 7. DGE 101. Welter, op. cit. 40. 54. Friedlaender 29. SEG xi. 387. Peek i. 165. Troizen. PL. 32 


4. Bronze spear-butt dedicated at Olympia by the Methanians; c. 500-475? IGA 146. Ol. v. 247. 
Roberts i. 286. SGDI 3369. Roehl, 110. 5. DGE 106. Kunze and Schleif, OLymp. Forschungen i, pl. 63a. 


Olympia Mus. ro. PL. 33 
5. Coinage of Troizen, with legend Tpo—; ¢. 500-475? B ii. 3. 495 ff., Pl. 217. HN’, 443. 


6. Stele bearing the response of an oracle, dedicated by Euthymides at Troizen; 425-400. Legrand, 


BCH xvii (1893), 86 ff. IG iv. 760. Roehl, 110. 8. SIG} 1159. DGE 103. EM? PL. 33 
HERMION 

7. Dedication by the Hermionians to Apollo at Delphi, perhaps made by Sotadas of Thespiai; c. 480- 

475? FD ii. 1. 234 f., fig. 186; iii. 4. 221 f., no. 147, pl. 25. 3 and 26. 1. Delphi Mus. z5or. PL. 33 


* 8. Dedication to Demeter Chthonia at Hermion by Alexias; c. 460-450? IGB 45. IG iv. 683. Peek, 
AM lix (1934), 45 ff. Orlandini, Mem. Acc. Linc. (1952), 273 ff. Jameson, Hesperia xxii (1953), 149 ff., 
pl. 50. Marcadé i. 63. SEG xi. 378. PL. 33 


9. Similar dedication by Aristomenes. JGB 51. IG iv. 684. Peek, loc. cit. Orlandini, loc. cit. Jameson, 
loc. cit. Marcadé i. 31. SEG xi. 379. See Argos 34. PL. 33 


EPIDAUROS 
* 10. Phiale(?) dedicated by Mikylos in the Asklepieion; c. 500-475? Kavvadias, Fouilles d’Epidaure 
i. 8. IG iv. 1202; iv’. 1. 136. NM 10870. PL. 34 
11. Fragment of a bronze lebes dedicated to Apollo Pythios, from the Asklepieion; ¢c. 500-475? 
Kawvadias, op. cit. 9. JG iv. 1169; iv?. 1. 142 and p. xiv. NM 10869. 


* 12. Stepped base of a lost bronze statuette, from Ligurio(?); c. 500-475? IG iv. 1611 (= vii. 4249); 
iv, 1. 141. Roehl}, 109. 1. DGE 110. SIG3 998, adn. Neugebauer, Kat. Bronz. Berlin i (1931), 180, 
pl. 28. Papademetriou, BCH Ixxiii (1949), 370 f. Berlin Mus. 8096. PL. 34 


* 13. Altar(?) of Machaon, from the Asklepieion; c. 475-450? IG iv?. 1. 152. In situ? 


14. Bronze handle(?) found in or near Epidauros; c. 475-450? IG iv. 1342. Wilhelm, 10. JG iv2. 1. 
146. Louvre. PL. 34 


15. Pedestal-base for a statue dedicated by the sons of Philomelos, from the Asklepieion; c. 475-450? 
Kavvadias, op. cit. 249. IG iv. 1205; iv*. 1. 143. 


* 16. Dedication on a bronze plaque by Kallistratos, from the Asklepieion; c. 450? Kavvadias, op. cit. 
12. SGDI 3324. IG iv. 1204. Roehl}, 109. 3. DGE 107. IG iv?. 1. 144. NM 8166. PL. 34 


17. Stele granting asylum to the daughter of Kalliphanes, from the Asklepieion; c. 440-425? IG iv. 
913. Wilhelm, 7. Roehl}, 109. 2. JG iv. 1. 46. EM? PL. 34 


* 18. List of offerings to be made to the deities in the precinct, from the Asklepieion; c. 425-400? 
IG iv. 914. Roehl, 109. 4. SIG3 998. DGE 108. IG iv?. 1. 40-41. Buck 89. EM? 


* 19. Fragment of a stele from the Asklepieion, known only from a copy in Kavwvadias’s notebook; 
c. 415-400? IG iv? 1. 145. 
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FIG. 39. Lakonia and Taras: Messenia 
Notes on letter-forms, including those of Messenia and Taras 


al ; normal. a2 appears in several inscriptions all apparently of the same period; c. 600-550 
p- 190). 

53 occurs in 54 (before 431 ?), but is not normal before the 4th c. 

€2 appears in some 6th-c. inscriptions (pp. 189 f.), and the ‘archaistic’ ¢3 in the late 6th and early sthc. 
The standard form e5 comes in gradually in the second quarter of the 5th c.; but 62, a public document 
of the years 403-399, reverts to the earlier type 3. At Taras, ex or 3 is still in use c. 443-433 (Taras 10). 

F2 is in use by the end of the 6th c. (28). By the third quarter of the sth, the letter apparently survives 
only in archaic words, e.g. the epithet of Poseidon youéfoyos in 52, where the letter is tilted (F3). 

Fr is still used towards the end of the sth c., when the Ionic value n of the letter was already known 
(57). F3, the S. Italian form probably from the Tarantine, is not yet attested before c. 400 (p. 29). 

1-2 is still in use at the end of the century (61), though rare examples of 63 are found very occasion- 
ally in informal inscriptions (e.g. on a vase-fragment, BSA xxx (1928-30), 241 f., fig. 1. 19; a stone 
GATp, p. 191). Square or rhomboid shapes will be found sometimes on bronze inscriptions (e.g. 11, 
14), obviously because the angled shapes were simpler to cut. At Taras, 61 is still used c. 443-433 (10), 
but 63 on coins c. 450-430, and on a fibula 12, which may be of the mid-sth c. 

Unlike most other scripts of the mainland, Lakonian shows, from the earliest examples onwards, 
a mu whose four strokes are approximately equal in length (ur). 

v 1, 2, and 3 are used erratically throughout archaic Lakonian, the last in some of the earliest inscrip- 
tions (5, 9, 10), the former two even in the sth c. (48). The form sometimes varies in the same inscrip- 
tion (e.g. 23, 30, 48, 50). 

€3 occurs once, in a graffito on the throne of Apollo at Amyklai (32); possibly the workman who 
wrote it was not Lakonian. 

A very small circle is used for omikron in the early inscriptions 5 and 9. On bronzes, for technical 
reasons, angled forms may occur, as in other places (cf. theta). 

12 occurs occasionally, with az and €2 (p. 190). ; : 

San, though not used in any of these scripts, kept its place apparently in the abecedarium of Taras 
(15, p. 283). . . . : 

Qoppa has not been attested so far in Lakonian, Tarantine, or Messenian except in the abecedarium 
used on the Vix krater 66, and the Messapic (Tarantine) abecedarium of Vaste (‘Taras 15). 

pl is normal (but cf. p. 188, n. 1), p2 appears occasionally in the 5th c. (Gv. 1. 700, 1107, 1120, 1 135)- 

There is no constant version of sigma in Lakonian (see pp. 186 f.). The characteristic type is long a 
usually of five strokes, but on occasion even of eight (10). The earliest datable examples occur in the 
first half of the 6th c. (6, 7, 8); it apparently reached its zenith of fashion in the late 6th and early sth c. 
o1 also is found continually from the earliest inscriptions onwards, and occasionally o3 (23). 6 — 
to have replaced 1 somewhere about the middle of the sth c. (cf. 51, 52). The long sigma has been 
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attested in archaic Messapic script, though not yet in Tarantine; p. 279, n. 4. The coin-legends of 
Taras suggest that the change there from o1 to 03 occurred during the period c. 475-450 (p. 280). No 
example of long sigma has yet been found in Messenian, where the normal form seems to have been o1. 

ur is common until at least the beginning of the 5th c. (50), although v2 occurs in some informal 
inscriptions from about the middle of the 6th c. onwards (e.g. 16, 17, 35-36). v3 occurs occasionally 
in the late archaic period (32, 64, IG v. 1. 824) and in an inscription which is probably of the early 
sth c. (49). From about the middle of the 5th c. onwards it becomes common, though 2 is still used 
in an epitaph c. 418 (60). P 

A stray omega occurs in an inscription dated in the third quarter of the 5th c. (54); but it does not 
appear regularly until after the period here discussed. It appears at Taras also on coins in the third 
quarter of the sth c. (p. 282). 

A letter-form like Sikyonian epsilon appears in IG v. 1. 828, an inscription cut boustrophedon between 
guide-lines in lettering which otherwise resembles Lakonian of the second half of the 6th c. The 
inscription itself appears meaningless in Greek; but if it is a modern forgery, it is a good one as far 
as the actual lettering goes. 

Punctuation. The typical Lakonian form is 1, which seems to be a local development. The earliest 
examples known as yet may belong to the third quarter of the 6th c. (19, 20), and it is fairly frequent 
thereafter. 2 is used in one example (43); 3 is Tarantine (p. 279). Messenia shows one doubtful case of 
1 (2). Guide-lines are often found in Lakonian inscriptions of the second half of the 6th and the early 
sth c. (eg. 12, 22, 23, 31, 43, 45). 

Direction of the script. Apart from those examples whose direction is governed by motives of 
symmetry, the earliest surviving inscriptions seem to begin indifferently from right to left or left to 
right. The boustrophedon system, both true and false, lasts through the 6th c.; indeed, the latest 
example apparently belongs to the first quarter of the sth (50); but the method of consistent left-to- 
right was established well before this date. Its earliest usage is in the end of the 7th or the early 6th c., 
in a painted inscription on a plate (2a); and at about the same time a dedication on a bronze handle is 
written vertically in two lines retrograde (5). The earliest formal stone inscription written consistently 
from left to right (vertically) is 24, in the last quarter of the 6th c.; and (apart from 61, where the retro- 
grade direction is probably followed for reasons of symmetry) the latest inscriptions written consis- 
tently from right to left seem to be 45, c. 500?, and JG v. 1. 700, which I take to be not earlier than the 
sth c. from the use of €5. 


The scripts of the Argivo-Corinthian group may be traced with reasonable conviction to 
sources in the southern or south-eastern Aegean, for here the epigraphist is aided by 
certain distinctive letter-forms; but the source or sources whence came the ‘red’ script 
of the rest of the Peloponnese presents a harder problem. The alphabets of Lakonia, 
Messenia, Arkadia, Elis, and the cities of the eastern Argolid are sufficiently close to each 
other to suggest that one of them received it from the outside and passed it on to the rest; 
but the immediate source is not obvious. Similar ‘red’ scripts were used in Rhodes, in 
Phokis, Lokris (Ozolian), Thessaly, and in the western colonies settled by Rhodes and 
Lokris. Was there sufficiently close connexion between Doric Rhodes and Sparta in the 
Orientalizing period for the alphabet to have come by this route? There are some differ- 
ences in detail (i.e. in delta, heta, goppa); and, though the sixth-century pottery of Lakonia 
was exported in moderate quantity to Rhodes,! the evidence is still too scanty to bear much 
1 Lane, BSA xxxiv (1933-4), 179 f. 
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weight. Another possible candidate is Delphi.! The strips of hide, or whatever material 
bore the oracles which were preserved at Sparta from generation to generation by the 
four Pythioi, have all perished; but it may well have been during their recurrent visits 
to Delphi that these representatives from Sparta learnt the script of Phokis, and so 
Lakonia became literate. The resemblance between Phokian and Lakonian is certainly 
very close, only gamma and sigma differing. When once the alphabet had entered Lakonia, 
it would not be long before it had been passed thence to Olympia. I think that, on the 
present evidence, this is a more likely process than the reverse; for although the Olympic 
Games were apparently already attracting athletes from beyond the Peloponnese in the 
early seventh century, if we view Olympia as the pioneer of literacy, we fall into worse 
difficulties. Olympia’s ‘red’ script does not come from Achaia, her nearest and most 
obvious source; nor had she any especial connexion with Delphi, apart from the help 
traditionally given by the Pythia to the ‘re-founding’ of the Games in the eighth century. 
Hence it is not easy to see whence she could have received it, if not from Lakonia. 

A large number of archaic inscriptions has been found throughout Lakonia, and all 
show the same alphabet, whether they have come from the near or far side of Parnon, 
from the parts bordering on Argos and Arkadia, or from parts as far south as Tainaron 
and the island of Kythera. As there seem to be no visible local differences, they are all 
discussed together here. Most of the material consists of dedications, especially from the 
two great Spartan sanctuaries of Artemis Orthia by the Eurotas and Athena Chalkioikos 
on the citadel, and from the heréon of Menelaos on the south side of the town. In addi- 
tion there are inscribed offerings from the precincts of Apollo at Amyklai, Thornax, 
Tyros, Hyperteleaton, Prasiai, Gythion, and Geronthrai; of Artemis at Limnai, and 
Pleai near Gythion; of the Dioskouroi at Sellasia, Athena at Geronthrai, Poseidon at 
Tainaron and near Amyklai. There are also several Spartan dedications at Olympia, two 
at Delphi, and one (unpublished) from the Heraion in Samos.” These offerings consist 
mostly of bronze statuettes and implements, and various small objects; but one particular 
type of dedication, which occurs in the late sixth and the fifth centuries, is especially 
characteristic of Lakonia, reflecting vividly her pride in the prowess of her athletes. This 
is the stone stele dedicated by a victor, bearing a detailed list of all the contests which he 
won in Lakonia and elsewhere. Similar recitations occur occasionally at Argos (pp. 159, 
162), but they pale beside such records as that of the anonymous runner who at the 
Hekatombaia (at Geronthrai?) won the stadion, the diaulos, the dolichos, the pente dolichoi, 
and the hoplite-race (JG v. 1. 1120): or that of the victories won by the stables of Damonon, 
and by Damonon himself and his son (52). There are also fragmentary lists of names, 
which I have conjectured may be those of local victors (p. 195). Further, there are plain 
stelai or roughly-worked stones, some bearing only a personal name (as IG v. 1. 699, 926; 
AE 1911, 193 f., fig. 1), some with the patronymic or the title lapds added (as IG. v. 
I. 1337, 1338, 1590); these may be gravestones. If Plutarch’s tradition is right (Lycurgus 
27), even this simple form of commemoration was only allowed to serving soldiers, and to 
priestesses (and priests?) who died in office. The latest example of this is the polyandrion 
of the Spartan soldiers buried in the Kerameikos at Athens in 403 (61). There is also the 


' Carpenter, AJA xlix (1945), 455- 2 Lane, op. cit. 179. 
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famous series of Lakonian relief-stelai, which began in the sixth century and lasted into 
the Hellenistic period. Several of the sixth-century examples bear inscriptions (24, 25, 
26, 29). In a careful analysis of these stelai, Andronikos has argued! that they do not 
represent dead persons heroized, as the common interpretation holds, but show those 
chthonic powers who sometimes actually had precincts in or beside the cemeteries, and 
who must be propitiated by offerings from the families of the deceased. There is no doubt 
that these stelai were erected for the cult of chthonic powers, whether deities (as Kore 
(Persephone), 25) or heroes (as the Dioskouroi, 24). In the series which shows an en- 
throned pair receiving offerings, the chthonic aspect is shown above all by the snake 
which accompanies them (as in 26); also, the odd shape of the stelai is worth comment. 
The masons of the time could make normally-shaped stelai when they wished (cf. 22,23, 
30, 31); but for these it was evidently the custom that they should have irregular edges 
following roughly the outline of the scene depicted, and should all taper downwards—in 
fact, should retain as far as possible the look of a primitive stone marker. Andronikos 
denies that any of the figures represent dead men heroized; but there is no doubt that 
the Spartans sometimes followed this practice, for Pausanias noted sanctuaries to the 
ephor Chilon (iii. 16. 4), and to soldiers who fell in campaigns abroad (ibid. and iii. 12. 9; 
see p. 193); and I find it hard to accept the figure labelled [X]1Adv (26), or the young 
spearman (29), as other than heroized men. 

Only two Spartan pot-painters as yet have proved their literacy by vase-labels, the 
Arkesilas painter and the Hunt painter (pp. 189 f.); but others of them must have been 
literate to some extent, because nearly all the dedications on pottery are painted, not graffiti. 
The only certain examples of public notices of any kind so far (if we except the possible 
victor-lists, and the polyandrion in the Athenian Kerameikos) are the lists of donations 
for the Peloponnesian war (55), the guarantee of asylia for Delos (62), and a prohibition 
against quarrying sacred rock (IG v. 1. 1155). No laws, sacred? or secular, have yet been 
found, although it may be inferred that some at least were written up in the early period, 
as, for example, the famous prose fragment, archaic both in dialect and expression, which 
was attributed to Lykourgos’ constitution by Aristotle (Plutarch, Lycurgus 6), and which 
is perhaps a genuine fragment of ancient legislation, though disguised as a prose oracle.3 

Although it might appear at first sight that the Lakonian alphabet is hardly distinguish- 
able from the rest of the large and widely-scattered family of ‘red’ scripts, it has in fact 
certain peculiarities which, when present, make a Lakonian inscription both easy to 
identify and difficult to date. The best-known is the Lakonian sigma, a long zigzag whose 
strokes vary between five and eight. Its appearance is not confined to any one place in 
Lakonia, though most of the examples come from Sparta; and, though it seems to have 
been fashionable during most of the sixth century and well into the fifth, its use was never 
universal; in the archaic period, the three-stroked sigma was often employed (as in the 
other alphabets of this group), and occasionally the four-stroked, until the latter became 

' Peloponnesiaka i (1956), 253 ff. archaic sacred law. 

? Except for the brief notice incised on a rock, IG v. 3» Cf. Wade-Gery, CO 1943, 62 ff.; 1944, 1 ff. and 
1. 1316, in lettering of about the middle or third 117 ff. I cannot agree with the gth-c. date for this law 


quarter of the sth c. Cf. also Beattie, CO 1951, 46 ff, suggested by Hammond, ¥HS Ixx (1950), 64. 
for a reconstruction of the lost stone JG v. 1. 722 as an 
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the normal form after the middle 
writers sigma was not a fixed isd ek soya It looks as if to the earliest Lakonian 
ehidiccould beextendedaa the erste ’ ut merely a zigzag of three or more strokes, 
was elongated to six strokes (p. 230) Pek as, in Ithake, the Achaian crooked iota 
Lae aware hormone ahd te on zi i is also distinctive in its alpha, whose cross- 
Foran. aipmally used shhewhee ae in outer strokes are equal, unlike the archaic 
‘red’ alphabets (cf. also those of the ans me bee elec baer aera oe 
Nauplia). Qoppa has not yet appeared in a sha = aaa er rare 
for Atkadia and Elis in the sixth century aie Fare inscription, though it is attested 
is a punctuation mark like a bracket, ) often sacl : ae ies per ee 
the Lakonian writers made considerable use (12 pe Nac rges ee ee ae 
attention may be drawn to the neatness and ¢ perce re tes oh; 42, 43, 45). Lastly, 
the late sixth and early fifth centuries. Perh ihe, oe sae peri pawe carn 
Pak a Re oes Es they are indeed closely related, for the 
hereditary profession, as Herodotos fee ae ea nsigaansl sarees 
Spatid 6 .66), ed was the custom with certain trades in 

Lakonian inscriptions i i 

presenting as hence a paso sone s! : sale ate ae eae 
the alpha and mu) with others which Gemalie hall rire eH rope = iis . 
tailed epsilon and upsilon, or closed heta) are still fn use sacs GE eeaey fOr rca 
inscriptions. The development o con see wblishe eee 
basis,! which gives valable Saas a WEG a te hes : ae mid ee 
the sixth century; but the chronology of the relief stelai is still eta : wie ah 
fragment, securely dated in the last decade of the sixth century from its Sion kin hip 
to Attic work of the Leagros period (29). Had we among the surviving S oe dedi id 
tions any which could be connected with the campaigns of Thyrea c. a6 a of Plataia in 
479 (for the Snake Column at Delphi is in Phokian script), the whole series of Lakonian 
inscriptions would then fall into place. As it is, we begin with the dedications from the 
eee a aaa for they include what is probably the earliest surviving Lakonian 
At some time during the archaic period, presumably after the Eurotas had risen un- 
nein high and swamped the low-lying precinct of Orthia, a layer of river-sand was laid 
own over the remains of the early sanctuary, and a new temple was built above it. The 
date of the layer was established by the stylistic development visible between the pottery 
which lay below it (Lakonian I and IJ) and that which lay above (Lakonian ITI and later). 
The start of Lakonian III was brought down by Lane from that first proposed (c. 600) 
to ‘well into the Middle Corinthian period’, i.e. c. 590-585,7 on the evidence afforded 
by tomb-groups elsewhere, and by Payne’s revised dating for Corinthian ware. Since, 
as Lane further pointed out, several lakainai of early Lakonian III style had in fact been 
found under the sand-layer, this gave the latter a terminus post quem of c. 585, or even 


some five years later.3 


' Lane, op. cit. 99 ff.; Shefton, BSA xlix (1954); 3 Cf. further Searls and Dinsmoor, A7A xlix (1945), 
306 ff. 2 Op. cit. 135. 72. 
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The inscribed material found under the layer consisted, first, of the well-known ivory 
plaque showing the departure of a ship and her crew (1), with the name FopPaia scratched 
retrograde on the ship’s bow. The style of the clumsily carved picture seems to belong 
to the late seventh century, a date with which the straggling height of the letters agrees 
well.! In addition to this, two plates (2a-b), some fragments of bone flutes (3), and some 
carved limestone plaques (6), all inscribed, were found in two deposits immediately 
below the sand at a point north-east of the later temple, close to two blocks which ap- 
parently formed part of another building, at a higher level than that of the early temple 
and its altar. The excavators noted that the material from these deposits, though pre- 
sumably earlier than that found above the sand, was, from its appearance, later in date 
than the rest of that found below.? The date for the plates ranges from Lakonian I to II. 
The dedications, inscribed in white paint before the firing and so, presumably, the work 
of the pot-painter, are so developed in appearance that Kolbe hesitated to class them in 
the sixth century at all; and, even if allowance is made for the characteristics of Lakonian 
lettering, and for the skilled brush of the painter, a terminus ante quem of 580 may well 
seem startling to epigraphists, especially if the script is compared with that of the Arke- 
silas painter (8; c. 570-560). Nevertheless, unless we are prepared to disregard the 
excavators’ clear statement that these deposits were sealed by the sand-layer,> these 
inscriptions must be accepted as belonging at latest to the early years of the sixth century. 
They show us that at this date Lakonian informal lettering could be small and squarely 
proportioned, with e4 and v3 (2a); and that, though doubtless the boustrophedon system 
was universal on monumental stone inscriptions at this time, the left-to-right style was 
already practised, at least on occasion, by less formal writers. Two other inscriptions give 
additional support to this picture. One is a fragmentary dedication painted on a sherd 
from the neck of an oinochoe, from the precinct of Athena Chalkioikos on the Akropolis 
of Sparta (4); its style has been classed by the excavators as intermediate between Lakonian 
II and III, in the earliest years of the sixth century. The other is a dedication to Apollo 
by one Dorkonida(s) or Dorkoilida(s), incised on a hollow bronze handle, found in an 
unstratified layer of ash in the Amyklaion (5). The handle ends in a lion’s head of archaic 
type, described as seventh-century by the excavators.® This is the earliest inscription 
which gives an occasion for the use of goppa, a letter of which, as was said above, there is 
as yet no trace in Lakonian. Omikron is very small, and epsilon has a short tail, as in 2b; 
otherwise, the general appearance of these inscriptions, especially the tailless nu, accords 


' On the faults in the lettering, cf. AO, 370: phi for 
theta (as on the Aristonothos krater, p. 239), omikron 
incomplete, scratches over tota and rho; for even in 
Lakonian of the 5th c. tailed rho is so uncommon, that 
I assume it to be a casual scratch here. Perhaps the 
writer meant to show that the ship itself was called 
Orthia as well; cf. ’Op@ela, a ship of the Athenian fleet in 
the 4th c. (IG ii*. 1623. 76). 2 BSA xiv. 22 ff. 

3 They are plain, with a ribbed edge, which in the 
case of 2b is painted white. Droop classed them as Lak. 
II, though noting that the paint resembles that of a 
lakaina now assigned to early Lak. III (AO, 76: cf. also 


p. 187, nn. 1-2). Lane described 2a in his Lak. I series 
(op. cit. 117), but admitted that the style might con- 
tinue into the Lak. III period. 

4 IG v. 1. 1587: ‘VI saec. tribuebat editor, quem 
sequi dubito.’ 

5 It has also to be inferred that the layer as a whole 
was laid down at the same time; but this, as far as I 
know, has never been disputed. 

© An earlier version of this type appears on the handle 
of an oinochoe from Perachora, dated tentatively be- 
tween c. 650 and 550, ‘perhaps seventh century’: 
Perachora i. 140 and pl. 144. 10. 
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with those on the plates. The brief 
deposit (3) are more carelessly writte 
occurs also on both the plates, 2¢ 
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graffiti on the bone flute or flutes from the same 
n;' we may note, however, the tilted epsilon, which 
“urs n ~b, in the fragment 4 and on some of the formal in- 
scriptions which have early features (11, 15). In Ionia (p. 325) and at Kyme in Italy 
(p. 238) the tilted epsilon is a distinct feature of the early alphabet, and it may be true of 
Lakonia also; but here examples are fewer. 

It is recorded that this deposit also contained some of the many little carved limestone 
plaques and figures which were apparently a cheap and popular form of dedication here 
for a considerable time. Unfortunately, it is nowhere evident in the publication of the site 
which of the inscribed plaques (which are all described together) were those belonging 
to this particular deposit. Most of the plaques were found scattered through the sand- 
layer, or above it, or rebuilt into the Roman theatre at the point where its foundations 
disturbed the sand-layer. The general conclusions stated in AO 187 ff. are that they are 
all close in date, perhaps made from chips of the stone brought to build the later temple 
(which, if so, would mean that those found under the sand-layer are out of place); and, as 
far as can be judged from their clumsy style, any date in the first half of the sixth century 
is possible. In their lettering, we may note the absence of goppa: o1-3: u1—2: and nu 
ephelkustikon, of which an earlier example occurred on the oinochoe-fragment 4, 

Human figures very rarely make an appearance on Lakonian vases before the period of 
Lakonian IJ; then, with the increasing popularity of this motif, appears also the practice 
of labelling the figures—an idea perhaps copied, like the notion of figure-drawing, from 
contemporary Corinthian art.* Two literate painters have been so far identified. The 
earlier produced the famous kylix whose tondo shows King Arkesilas of Kyrene watching 
the weighing and storing of silphion (8). If this is Arkesilas II (died in 568?), the vase 
may be dated c. 570-560; the date and the names and speeches of the figures have been 
fully discussed by Lane and others,} and it need only be noted here that this is the first 
example of the long Lakonian sigma which can be closely dated. Its use on two of the 
limestone plaques dedicated to Orthia offered no closer date than the first half of the 
century. Apart from this its earliest appearance seems to be in the name TeAcootas, cut 
carefully round the rim of a fragmentary bronze hydria (7), now in Mainz. The vertical 
handle rises from the head of a kore in high relief, dated by its style in the early years of 
the sixth century. The fragments were said to come from Lebadea in Boiotia, but hydriai 
of this particular type have been found on many different Greek sites, and the expert 
view holds that they were manufactured in Lakonia. The latest publication of this vase 
seeks to establish that the name is not the possessor’s, but is the maker s signature, the 
maker being that Lakonian bronze-sculptor Telestas who, with his brother Ariston, 
made a bronze Zeus eighteen feet high for the people of Kleitor in Arkadia to ies to 
Zeus at Olympia (Paus. v. 23. 7; see further p. 210). But it may be doubted if that Telestas 


' The name, read usually as Axpadatos (BSA xxiv. 315 ff; Chamoux, Cyréne (1953), 258 ff.; Shefton, op. 


Z ‘ es it. +9. 
115; AO th expected ‘blue’ chi, should, I cit. 309, n : 
i. ect ee Ainsores die nearest parallel would 4 Hafner, Charites (1957), 119 ff. Pee areaea arn 
i . i e rather Aytap' i CE Latie, op. cit: 129 £. 1938, 330 ff.) also thought that it might be the maker’s 
: Cf tan op. cit. 162; Beazley, Hesperia xii (1943), name. Richter (AYA xliii (1939), 200.) suggested a 
‘ , Op. cit. ; » 


88; Mazzarino, Fra Oriente e Occidente (1947), 150 ff., date c. 500 B.C. for Ariston and Telestas. 
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would sign a single small bronze hydria,' or, if he did, would omit the significant verb. 
It is safer to infer only that this is the owner’s name, cut by the bronze-worker either to 
safeguard his property, or because he was going to dedicate it; for another possible 
example of a dedicator’s name without dvé@nxe, see 27, the stele of Anaxibios (p. 193). 
The Arkesilas painter (8) also used the long-tailed ur and x1, whereas his pupil the 
Hunt painter employed the later v2 and xz on his hydria from Ialysos (16a).? The hydria 
has been dated c. 560, though the work of the Hunt painter extended well into the second 
half of the century. 
Before proceeding from the neat script of the Hunt painter to the fine work of Lakonian 
stone-cutters in the second half of the sixth century, we may consider a group of inscrip- 
tions which are all on objects not in themselves datable, and which appear to have a 
certain similarity in the treatment of some of the letter-forms, which inclines me to date 
them fairly close together, and to set the group, as a whole, somewhere c. 575-550, not 
because I can offer any convincing resemblances to the minor inscriptions which we have 
so far considered, but because they have even less in common with such inscriptions as are 
held on reasonably likely grounds to be later than the middle of the century. ‘The common 
features are a large, sprawling script and, in particular, a marked tilt in the formation of 
certain letters (a2, €2, 72). The first example is on a piece of bronze from the ash- 
deposit in the Amyklaion, interpreted as part of a helmet (9): [(6 Seivar) avebexe TO 
A]uuxdaid[t].3 Omikron is very small, as on 5 from the same sanctuary, and the tilt of 
alpha is marked. 
Both az and 12 occur on the lip of a bronze lebes dedicated by the Spartans at Olympia 
(10), and on a similar fragment (11) bearing a dedication by —das son of Dexippos at 
Delphi—perhaps one of the Pythioi? This latter also shows the tilted epsilon once.* The 
4 others are tiny fragments from a bronze plaque inscribed boustrophedon between guide- 
lines at Olympia (12), with a2, 11: a block from a dedication to Artemis (?) found near 
the Menelaion (13), with a2: a small bronze disk (14) from Hagios Elias, which is probably 
the site of the sanctuary of Apollo Pythaios (or Pythaieus) at Thornax,’ with m2: and 
lastly, the marble seat found at Olympia (15), inscribed in the Lakonian alphabet: Fopyos 
AaxeScnpovios trpo€evos Fadetdv, where the tilt in the alpha is slight, in the epsilon more 
noticeable. In all these inscriptions sigma varies between 1 and 2, and mu is never the same 
twice—even in the same inscription; which is a further disconcerting feature for those 
seeking to date the early Lakonian alphabet. 
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' Hafner (op. cit. 125 f.) cites for comparison the and a third (not illustrated, but apparently later) 


tripods made by the famous sculptor Gitiadas (Paus. 
iii. 18. 7; iv. 14. 2); but these were large works, with 
sculptured supporters. 

2 The painter has incised the rider’s name Zuvis 
upon his horse’s black back, among the painted labels; 
in the same way, the word §axos is incised on a black 
seat on the Frangois vase. In spite of the arguments in 
Clara Rhodos (16, bibliography), for reading Zivus, I 
have no doubt that Zuvis is correct, since names on 
vases normally read outwards away from the figures. 

3 It is not mentioned by Kukahn, Der griech. Helm 
(1939). A smaller, shapeless fragment has [- -- Apuk]JAat61 


(—161 A]puxrand: avebéxe: AM lii (1927), 64. 

+ Lerat, publishing this fragment, was uncertain 
whether to class it as Lakonian or Delphic: but there 
can be no doubt that it is Lakonian. Closed heta is 
written with four horizontal bars; Lerat cites for 
analogy that of the Marsiliana alphabet (p. 237, Kyme 
18), and it occurs also on a lebes from Thebes (Boiotia 
2) and a small jug from Euboia (Boiotia 22). It is not 
attested again in Lakonian, and may be an error here. 

5 Another lebes at Delphi (65) shows apparently 
Lakonian script of this type (from Aigaiai in Lakonia?): 
Aty[a]ieus Oaupis avebéxe Fexafordi AtreAdvi. 
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To the third quarter of the sixth century should belong the bronze statuette dedicated 
by Chimarides to Artemis Daidale (67), which, though found at Mazi in northern 
Triphylia, has been identified as Lakonian on grounds of style;! a conclusion confirmed 
by the neat lettering, which has all the characteristics of Lakonian rather than Elean or 
Arkadian. To the same period | should assign tentatively the phiale 18, and a strip of 
bronze of unknown provenance (possibly Olympia), which evidently formed a label 
nailed up beside a trophy of arms (19): [Ai Kpovidon aveé]xe ) Eupuotpatibas ) tae To 
tora ) t[o Aa|kedJoipovio ) tu Se Td Yapv ates t[vtapxois]. For the first time we sce 
the typical Lakonian punctuation-sign 1 and may notice further €3 with exaggerated tail 
which, though used in the early period (7), seems to become particularly fashionable in 
the late archaic period—again, in defiance of the normal rules of development elsewhere. 
If the saying of King Kleomenes related in Plutarch is true (Apophth. Lac. 18), that the 
Spartans did not follow the general custom of dedicating the armour of their beaten 
enemies, we should have to conclude that these émAc belonged to Eurystratides himself, 
and are not necessarily to be connected with an actual battle, since he may have dedicated 
them for a variety of reasons—e.g. on ceasing to be of military age, or even (if the bronze 
can be dated after 520 and assigned to Olympia) on winning the hoplite-race. Another 
military offering to Olympian Zeus is 64, a fragmentary helmet; the inscription Atos 
Oduvmio has the look of typical Lakonian, with zigzag sigma, and I have no hesitation in 
assigning a Lakonian origin to this dedication. 

The punctuation 1 occurs again on a éAtTrHp from Olympia (20), dedicated by one 
Akmatides for a victory in the pentathlon.? Three other Spartan halteres may be mentioned 
here for the sake of completeness: a fragment of one in white marble from the precinct 
of Chalkioikos at Sparta (21), bearing the owner’s name Kleocha(res) in letters of about 
this date, and hitherto described as ‘a ram’s horn’; another fragment of greenish stone 
from Olympia (63), again with the owner’s name Koipis;3 and one from the precinct of 
Chalkioikos (possibly of the early fifth century, for it shows the dotted theta), dedicated 
to Athena by Paitiades (BSA xxvii (1925-6), 251 ff.). 

The great Greek bronze krater found in 1953 at Vix in France (66) gives valuable 
evidence for the dating of Lakonian script. The krater itself is dated on its style some- 
where in the late years of the period 550-525, and Rumpf has argued persuasively, on 
his analysis of the features of the vase as well as its lettering, that in the volute-krater, of 
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' Emst Meyer suggests, however, that she may be 
a local dedication from the predecessor of the 4th c. 
temple at Mazi (Neue peloponnesische Wanderungen, 
46). She is dated c. 540-510 by Lamb, G. and R. 
Bronzes, 90, n. 5: ‘not earlier than the middle of the 
sixth century’ by Neugebauer, Ant. Bronz. 44. Her 
appearance suggests a Lakonian contemporary of the 
Peplos Kore (no. 679) from the Athenian Akropolis 
(Payne and Young, Archaic Marble Sculpture, pls. 29- 
33; ¢. 540-530). Her way of wearing the peplos, with 
the fullness of the skirt all brought round to the back 
in pleats, seems to have been fashionable in the 
Peloponnese at about this time, for it is found on 
various small bronzes both earlier and later in style: 


cf. BSA xxviii (1926-7), 100, pls. 11-12 and 1o1, pl. 12; 
BCH xlvy (1921), pl. 13 (Tegea): part of a cult statue of 
Artemis from Lousoi (0. fh. iv (1901), 35, fig. 23); asmall 
bronze from Lousoi (ibid., figs. 20-22); and the kore who 
forms the knob on the strainer of the Vix krater, 66. 

2 The curious form décoxoviktel (for the usual 
&xovitel) may be an error of metathesis for éxoviotel; 
the latter is not attested, but the stem kovio- as well as 
xovi- is used in kindred words: cf. LSJ, s.v. kéviopa or 
kévipa = a wrestling-arena. 

3 The fragment is read as Kop$1as or Koiptas in Ol. v. 
720, and not recognized there as Lakonian: but the six- 
stroked sigma and lack of goppa make the attribution 


certain. 
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which Vix has now produced so superb an example, we should recognize the Kpathp 
Aaxcovikés mentioned by ancient writers.' The frieze of chariots and hoplites which runs 
round the neck of the vase was cast separately, and letters of the alphabet were cut on 
the backs of the figures and in the corresponding places on the neck, to help the assembler 
to set each figure in its proper place. The letters used are: aPy der zt Oix—Pork (‘red’) 
x (‘red’). They are undoubtedly Lakonian; for example, one sigma is four-stroked, the 
other five-stroked; alpha, gamma, delta are good Lakonian. The presence of goppa in an 
abecedarium is to be expected, though no Lakonian inscription shows it actually in use; 
for abecedaria habitually preserved ‘fossilized’ forms (pp. 25, 236). 

To the late third or early fourth quarter of the sixth century may be ascribed the first 
of the extant series of stelai recording victories at games—all of them good works by 
skilled masons, reflecting equally the merits of Sparta’s athletes and stone-workers during 
the late archaic and early classical periods. The earliest appears to be the stele found near 
the temple of Apollo Karneios, bearing the dedication of Aigletes, who won the makros 
dolichos five times, the dolichos thrice, and probably other races as well (22).? The dis- 
position of the lines here is typical of Lakonian; they do not continue to the edge of the 
stone, but the tops of the guide-lines join in a curve, forming a continuous belt along 
which the letters run (cf. 31). Here, because the inscription is to be read horizontally, 
the true boustrophedon is used; had it been cut vertically it would probably have been in 
the false. A cutting-compass was used for the circles, leaving a central dot; sigma is 1 
or 3; and the slope of mu alters perpetually. The same mason may have cut the so-called 
‘Hymn to Athena’ found on the Akropolis, presumably from the sanctuary of Athena 
Chalkioikos (23). Here the three extant sides of the stele are all inscribed, the wider hori- 
zontally, the narrower vertically, all boustrophedon; and here again is the cutting-compass, 
the variant sigma and nu, the guide-lines (not continuous). The narrow side bears part 
of an apostrophe to Athena; the wider sides have so far defied restoration, for not one 
complete word seems to have survived; but from the fragments I should hazard the 
guess that it is not a hymn, but another victor’s dedication, in which the actual dedicatory 
couplet is written on the narrow side, while the wider sides bear the details of his suc- 
cesses. To the same date (early in the last quarter of the sixth century ?), may be ascribed 
two of the relief-stelai discussed above, pp. 185 f.: that dedicated by Pleistiades to the 
Dioskouroi, found near Sellasia (24), inscribed from left to right vertically, and that in 
Brussels (25), which shows three korai, wearing the peplos pleated behind in the same 
style as 67, the bronze Artemis Daidale, and with their hair curiously dressed.* The 
inscription Kopas o6TIGs is usually translated as the dedication of one Sotias to the ‘korai’, 


' Charites (1957), 127 ff. See Addenda. 

2 The last letter in 1. 6 seems to give a better reading 
if taken as € instead of 5 (as in IG v. 1. 222). The top 
of the stele is said to have two shallow holes, pre- 
sumably to support the &yaApa (BSA xv. 81). It might 
also have had some crowning member, like that of the 
stele 30, the whole monument then being the éyaAuya. 

3 Langlotz dated this stele c. 560, citing the figures 
on the Frangois Vase: FGB, 86, 91; Wace has pointed 
out that this date is too early (AE 1937, 219). If a 


comparison with vases is needed, we may cite the long- 
legged flute-player on a kylix of Lak. IV style (c. 525 ?), 
Lane, op. cit., pl. 46a. 

* i.e. combed to the top of the head and tied there, 
falling thence in a horse’s tail behind (a fashion still 
adopted in modern days, particularly in hot weather). 
A somewhat similar, though more elaborate, effect is 
seen in a relief from the parapet of the archaic temple at 
Ephesos (late 6th c.): BMC Sculpt. i, B 215. 
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Berlin (29), which bears the u 
(c. 510-500). The large snak 
person; the inscription migh 
the heréon made for some p 
to Sicily, and the precinct of the brothers Maron and Alpheios, who won épicteia at 
Thermopylai (Paus. iii. 12. 9 and 16. 4).2 

A stele found in the temenos of Athena Chalkioikos (27), bearing the name Fava€iPios 
and a relief of a kore holding a lotus-flower, is also to be dated in the last quarter of the 
century, perhaps as late as the Magoula relief 29; though little can be seen of the detail, 
the profile of the left leg, as though the skirt were pulled taut, shows a marked advance in 
style on the relief 25, 27, being found in a precinct of Athena and depicting a kore, can 
hardly be other than a dedication, in spite of the absence of the verb. I should also set 
in the last years of the sixth century the stele dedicated to Athena Chalkioikos which 
bears a lotus-bud in relief on its capital; the inscription reads stoichedon (30): Eteoi[tas] | 
oveBé[ke T”]|ASavafiat]. The significant letter here is €3, with its long tail but strictly 
horizontal bars, which may perhaps be interpreted as the last phase of the archaic epsilon, 
the ‘tidying-up’, as it were, before the tail was finally abandoned. It occurs again on what 
is evidently the shaft of a similar stele (28), with a cutting on top for the dowel of 
a separate capital, now lost.3 Here the inscription runs vertically between guide-lines in 
a mixture of true and false boustrophedon: [- - - viJkacas ) t[a] | trevte [- - - | - - - 8]ud ) 
tov | SoA1y[ov - - -]: €3 is even more exaggerated here, and mu is 1 throughout, whereas 
it varies on 30 between 1 and 2. 28 may therefore be rather earlier than 30. A third stele 
of like proportions (31), but with no cutting for a capital, is inscribed in false boustro- 
phedon along a continuous belt of guide-lines, as in 22 above. It has one archaic letter, ur; 
the one visible nu is 3, but what a second would have been like is quite conjectural. Its 
exact provenance is not recorded, but I do not think that it can be a grave-epigram, as 
is usually held, for that would be inconsistent with the other evidence for Lakonian 
memorials, which (apart from sculptured reliefs for the heroized dead) bear only oe 
dead man’s name (see p. 185 above). It is more likely to be yet another victory-inscription, 

4 For completeness’ sake I add here a fragment from 
another victory inscription, probably a stele, which was 
found in the Amyklaion (von Massow, AM lii (1927), 
61, fig. in text; SEG xi. 693). Very little is left, but we 


can restore (between guide-lines) [---}rov tps Te [Tevte? 
--- FJapa Aba[vaiors - - -]) tov [FoTrArtav ? ---]. 


* Wace, op. cit. 217 ff. 

2 The text of iii. 16. 4 is corrupt: AOnvalov po. Wade- 
Gery has suggested A@nvatav p, i.e. 100 Athenians; see 
Dunbabin, 352. 

> The editors in BSA xxvii. 249 wrongly restore the 
stone as a horizontal base with a hole in the left side. 
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dedicated perhaps to Athena Chalkioikos; the following conjectural restoration would 
occupy a length of shaft about equivalent to the extant piece: ProuKert[ias vilkas to] 
uvopa | Karas a[vebexle Tpa€JoiSa tuijus ) traa[Si Atos pleyaAo] vacat. 

As evidence for cursive writing (graffiti) in the last years of the sixth century, there are 
several masons’ names incised on architectural fragments from the Throne of Apollo at 
Amyklai, which was made by the craftsman Bathykles and is now dated to the end of the 
century (32).! There are also great numbers of brief inscriptions incised on small bronzes 
(mostly animals) from the many sanctuaries of Lakonia, which I am unable to date more 
closely than ‘second half of the sixth century’: as examples may be cited a bull and a fish 
from a Poseideion somewhere near Amyklai (33-34), a goat from the Apollonion at 
Hyperteleaton (35), a bronze handle from a precinct of Apollo Pythaieus, probably that 
at Thornax (36),? a warrior and a ram from that of Apollo Maleatas at Prasiai (37-38), 
several small phialai3 to Artemis Limnatis, found near Mistra (39), and various minor 
bronzes from the Apollonion at Tyros (40).* The late archaic v2, which was already used 
by the Hunt painter (p. 190), occurs on several of these graffiti dedications, of which one 
at least can hardly be later than the third quarter of the century (17). Its first appearances 
on stone are in the fragments 41 and 42, both of which I should not put earlier than the 
last quarter of the century.5 About the turn of the century—perhaps in the first years of 
the fifth—may be placed a fragment from the round pedestal of a perirrhanterion, or 
perhaps the pedestal-base for a statue, from Hyperteleaton (43). It has been restored 
as a dedication by the wife of Arkesilas IV of Kyrene: [ApkeotAa w’ av]e8éxe | Saap [Baot- 
Aiooa] Kupavas [AtTroAAGvi Favaxti]: Kupavaios | S¢ p’ erofier]. The order of the words 
in the first line is uncertain, cut as they are in a circle and partly mutilated. I should 
suggest instead: Aapap[etos, or the like, ue av]eOéxe | , the punctuation | separating the 
start from the finish; kupavas should, I believe, be removed altogether from the text, for 
Hondius’s drawing and comment suggest that it is in fact modern, scratched in above the 
Kupavaios of 1. 3. He wrote: ‘the letters are so faintly cut that the lines hardly show. The 
fine cutting contrasts oddly with the bold strokes of line 1. The line has apparently only 
one word, kupavas. The stone is undamaged, and therefore various undecipherable lines 
which appear on the squeeze are probably not letters’.6 He saw the stone in the yard of 
a private house in Phoinike, ‘in imminent danger of destruction’; as far as I know, it has 


1 Lane, op. cit. 157. Roberts (i. 262) and Walters (Hist. Anc. Pottery i. 135) 
? The inscription on this handle was ascribed to the call it 5th c. Cf. Young, Hesperia viii (1939), 280, n. 38. 


5th c. by Kolbe, IG v. 1. 928; Neugebauer, apparently 
accepting this, called the ornament on the handle an 
example of the provincial retention of more archaic 
forms (RM xxxviii-ix (1923-4), 369); but the care- 
lessly-cut inscription might well be dated at the end 
of the 6th c. 

3 These small bronze objects are usually termed 
‘cymbals’ in the epigraphical publications, but phialai 
of one type or another are a favourite dedication to 
goddesses. 

+ I would set c. 510-500 the graffito on a small mug 
from Kythera (JG v. 1. 945). ‘In Attica this shape 
(vir A) lasts from c. s510-c. 450’ (J. D. Beazley). 


oo % ik. 2 oe ee 


5 Both have e3 (cf. p. 193), guide-lines, and punctua- 
tion. The texts of both are very fragmentary; 41, 
inscribed from left to right, consists chiefly of numbers: 
(a) [---] Propo res [---]y tor [---], (6) [---] Bvo [--- Fe] 
t[a?---]. 42 has even less to identify it: [---]yedo 
ai[---]v tov) Bapfocia?---Jov touto y[---|---] ™po- 
tepov[---]. They might be more victory-dedications, 
but this is far from certain. 

® BSA xxiv (1919-21), 137. Chamoux (Cyréne, 201) 
doubts the attribution to a queen of Kyrene, the text 
being so mutilated: ‘on attendrait d’ailleurs dans une 
dédicace de ce genre le nom de la reine & cété de son 
titre.’ 
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not been seen since. After the dedication, Kupavatios € w’ etro 
sculptor’s signature ending a hexameter. 

We may note also here two lists of names from Geronthrai, 
other much more clearly (46). The second list is particularly in 
name Afavo€ occurs twice, with three other names between. If this is the same man, the 
list will hardly be either a funeral inscription or a list of any officials, since it was not 
customary in Greek states to hold office twice, at least within a short period. We may 
therefore suggest that this and perhaps 45 also are lists of victors at the local games, and, 
in this connexion, note also a fragment of a similar but earlier list, found on the Akropolis 
at Sparta (44); here the names are listed in pairs,' and the last pair are clearly written by 
a different hand from the rest. There is also one other very small fragment of a list in the 
Museum at Sparta (47), containing only the endings of three names: -cus | -opas | -o[os]. 
If they are indeed victors’ lists—which is, I think, at least as likely an identification as 
any other, especially in view of the elaborately recorded victors’ dedications described 
above—it may perhaps have been from such stelai as these that Hellanikos (or his infor- 
mants) drew part at least of the data for his Karneonikai (pp. 59 f.). 

The first datable inscription to show the later ¢5 appears to be a fragment of a sculp- 
tured stele from Amyklai (51), bearing a frontal relief of a discus thrower in action. 
Von Massow dated it c. 475 by the style, and suggested that this is the stele bearing 
a likeness of Ainetos, a pentathlete who died while being crowned at Olympia, which 
Pausanias saw (ili. 18. 7) in the Amyklaion.? The very fragmentary inscription suggests 
a typical victory-list: [---vixat]as Seka ) Kadi) Fevatov | [---]. Although epsilon is 
clearly 5 in the photograph, nw is still 1 and sigma, from its traces, 2. The inscription 
which seems to me to be the link between this stele and the preceding group (which 
showed the ‘archaistic’ €3) is 48, part of a long inscription on a block of white marble 
from Magoula, which reads like a verse-dedication to Athena by yet another athlete: 
[- - - xa1?]pooa opev 8’ [- - - | - - -]1’ autos vixac[as - - - | - - - Ta] xuTatos e8[paue? - - - | 
- - -Je xapizopev[os - - - | - - -] evOadSe trais T[poros? - - - | - - - T]or Kan {e}euppoy[eoca? 
---|---ra1 Ajios aryioyo. It shows €5 once, €3 otherwise, the later v3, and v1-2; 
according to the present hypothesis, we may (provisionally) set it early in the first quarter 
of the fifth century. 

The offering of the Lakedaimonians to Zeus at Olympia (49) and the fragment 50 have 
both been assigned to the decade c. 460-450, the first as a dedication made during the 
great Helot Revolt, the second as the memorial of a man of Crete, killed in the battle of 
Tanagra. Although the latter inscription shows the developed €5 throughout, the use of 
boustrophedon after 458-457, even in conservative Sparta, seems a little dubious. In fact, 
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[\Fe] follows as part of the 


one faintly cut (45), the 
teresting, for the unusual 


' The alternative interpretation is that each pair other names for the winners of the pentathlon at 
consists of name and patronymic (cf. BSA xxvii. 253 f.); | Olympia for the years 476, 472, and 468, so that, if this 


but then in the last pair (AapofeviSa{- --] | AAkitros) we 
should have to conclude that the patronymic was put 
first, which is not usual in such lists. Although the un- 
tidy writing makes dating uncertain, the early forms of 
epsilon, phi, upsilon suggest that it may be as early as 
the third quarter of the 6th c. ; 

2 v. Massow, AM li (1926), 42. Ox. Pap. 222 gives 


stele does represent Ainetos, he must have won his 
victory in 480 or earlier. 

3 Guarducci has shown that the adjective ’Eptaios 
which occurs in two epigrams from Crete (Knossos 
and Gortyn, second to first century B.C.) has no 
reference to an actual place, but is a poetical term for 
‘Cretan’ (Historia vi (1932), 593 ff.). 
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the only reason for dating 50 after 458-457 lies in the reading [Tav]ay pau for the last line, 
which other scholars read as —oupai; nor is there any valid reason for bringing in a 


Cretan, since the lines in question, instead of [- - ~]p@au | Epton[os] would surely be as 
easily read: [- - -]o®’ au[tr]|ep ta[- - -]. The inscription may then be no later than the 


first quarter of the fifth century.' ; : 

As for the offering at Olympia (49), Pausanias described it (v. 24. 3) as a 12-foot-high 
bronze Zeus made at the time of the second Messenian revolt, i.e. c. 464-460. But the 
sloping ¢4 and tailed ur seem rather archaic types for this date (the other letters give no 
help). Moreover, the base itself is a hollow cylinder, as though made for some tall cylin- 
drical core to be thrust down it, and this suggests a bronze pillar-statue of the archaic 
style favoured by the Spartans, like the Apollo at Amyklai, the Apollo Karneios, and the 
Athena Chalkioikos. But such a primitive work c. 464-460 seems rather unlikely, even for 
the conservative Spartans. Yet the lettering cannot belong to the time of the seventh- 
century revolt; the period c. 500-490 may therefore be suggested, when other evidence 
indicates that the Spartans had trouble with their subjects.’ 

The famous stele of Damonon (52) is usually dated in the third quarter of the fifth 
century, partly by the style of the battered relief at the top. This is the crowning example 
of the type of victory-list of which we have already reviewed so many incomplete examples. 
Beneath a relief showing a four-horse chariot racing, Damonon records firstly a total of 
thirty-five racing victories won over an unknown period of years at the Games in seven 
local sanctuaries: secondly, the victories of his son when a boy at the stadion and diaulos 
in three local Games: thirdly, his own similar victories as a boy in six such Games. Then, 
having given no indication of date in these accounts, other than trais iov or tpé&tos 
traidwv, he abruptly starts a new arrangement, giving the names of three (or four?) 
ephors—Echemenes, Euippos, Aristeus, Echemenes—during whose years of office he 
won various horse races, and his son (no longer described as trais) various foot races. 
Since we know from the Hellenika of Xenophon the names of the eponymous ephors 
from 431 to 403, these men, who do not figure in that list, must have held office before 
431. The writing has the same general appearance throughout; that is to say, it does not 
suggest that the final part, using the ephors’ names, was added at some later date. Why 
then did Damonon suddenly begin to cite them for these victories, though he had not 
done so for the previous ones?3 I hazard the suggestion that in the earlier period, during 
his own and his son’s youth, the official method of recording the victories did not yet 
extend beyond the simple record of the victors’ names in lists; but that during Damonon’s 
later life, and some time before 431, it became the official practice of the recorders to cite 
the ephor’s name at the head of the annual list of victors, and Damonon not unnaturally 
described his victories as they were recorded in the official lists (p. 60). The ephors’ 
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1 The provenance is not recorded. Were it from a 
precinct, it might be yet another victory-dedication 
from scattered words here and there: [---}te 5a[poo1a? 
--- evixagev ? Jav&pa{s] | teAov[- - -aAAJo6’? Fan[tr] | ep tor 
(---Jotpan. 

2 For a more detailed discussion of this trouble, see 
Jeffery, JHS Ixix (1949), 26 ff. and Wallace, JH'S Ixxiv 


(1954), 32 ff. 


3 It has been suggested (BSA xiii. 179 ff.) that the 
victories given under the ephors’ names are the same 
as the preceding victories, in a new arrangement; but 
Kolbe has pointed out (IG v. 1. 213, p. 74) that in L. 72, 
under the ephor Echemenes, a victory is mentioned at 
a festival which does not occur among those previously 
named. 
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names, none of which occurs in the series incorporated in Xenophon’s Hellenika ii. 3. 
9-10, make it certain that all the victories were won before the start of the Peloponnesian 
War; and, though naturally we cannot overlook the possibility that Damonon made his 
offering many years after his last victory, it is natural to infer that the stele also was erected 
before 431. The relief is too damaged to offer any closer dating. We may note the letter 
nu, still varying somewhat: sigma, already settled in the standard form 3: upsilon 3, as 
current elsewhere by the second half of the century: and the curious tilted F3, which 
occurs only in Poseidon’s epithet yaiafoyos. 

Two of the stelai from Tainaron recording the manumission of slaves have also been 
referred to the years before 431; the first (53) is slightly more archaic in its lettering than 
Damonon’s stele (cf. upsilon and chi), and was erected in the ephorate of Daiochos, of 
whom nothing is known; the second (54) was erected in the ephorate of Aristeus, who 
may well be the official also mentioned by Damonon. The lettering of 54 is rather more 
advanced than that of Damonon’s stele, particularly in its use of 3 and omega; but the 
latter, set out of alinement as though by an unpractised hand, has the curved hooks of 
earlier types, not the wide horizontal bars of the late fifth century (cf. pp. 37 f.). 

The stele of manumission JG v. 1. 1231 has been dated in the year 427/6 because the 
name Hegesistratos, recorded in Xenophon, Hell. ii. 3. 10, as that of the ephor in that year, 
is also the name of the ephor on the stele; but from its lettering the stele cannot be earlier 
than the fourth century, in spite of the absence of omega. The epsilon with short central 
bar, the open eta, the curved lines of many of the letters, the small loop of rho and 
omikron, would be advanced even for the end of the fifth century (cf. the Ionic lettering 
on the Delian stele, 62 below); they are utterly alien from anything as early as c. 427/6, 
not merely in Lakonia, but anywhere else. It is sufficient to compare the lettering on the 
fragmentary stele recording contributions in money and kind to the Lakedaimonians in 
the Peloponnesian War (55), which has been dated by Adcock with great probability to 
the year 427/6.1 Fourmont’s copy of part of this stele, made when the stone was in better 
condition than it is now, is naturally unreliable in detail—delta, for example, is given as 3 
throughout—but the extant fragment is enough to show that the letters are similar in 
general to those of Damonon’s stele. Although the stone itself was found rebuilt into a 
church some distance south of modern Sparta, it may be suggested that it was originally 
erected in the precinct of Athena on the Akropolis; for a small fragment of marble, found 
in the precinct in 1907 (56), which has hitherto passed in obscurity as the remains of 
some dedication in verse, bears in its extant letters so striking a resemblance to the text 
of the list of gifts that I think there can be little doubt that it is part of the same monu- 
ment.” 

Several typical grave-inscriptions may be attributed with confidence to the Pelopon- 
nesian War: the memorials of Ainetos (57), of Telephanes (58), of Hairesippos (59), 
where for the first time heta is used for n as well as |; that of Eualkes (60), who fell at 
Mantinea, is somewhat archaic in its mu and upsilon, but presumably belongs none the 


' Médlanges Glotz i. 2 ff. TroAgov ?- -- | - --€5]ov troy [Tov ToAgpov - - -Jev ep[---] On 
2 It appears to read: [---t]o1 AmeAA[---|---e50vto1s ap[yupio? ---]. 
Aaxed Jorpoviolis - - -}xadAooi[ --- 6 Selva] e56xe [trot Tov 
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less to the battle of 418. The gravestone of the Spartan force under the polemarchs 
Thibrakos and Chairon, which suffered disaster near the Peiraieus in 403, and was given 
honourable burial by the Athenians in the Kerameikos, shows that in formal inscriptions 
of this date crossed theta and ‘red’ chi were still used (61); the retrograde direction of the 
letters, which under normal circumstances was not used at this time in Lakonia any more 
than elsewhere, is here undoubtedly due to the position of the long slab on the right side 
of the path for one walking through the outer Kerameikos towards the Dipylon, the 
entrance to the city (p. 44). 

Among the many doubtful points which beset the chronology of Lakonian inscriptions, 
the last and perhaps the most curious is that of the stele erected on Delos between the 
years 403 and 399, whereby the Lakedaimonian authorities guaranteed d&ovAia to the 
island (62). There is, as we have seen, sufficient evidence that ¢3 and oz were no longer 
in use in the second half of the fifth century; but they reappear in the decree on this stele, 
which is cut stoichedon. The fine, careful lettering and the use of crossed theta and ‘red’ 
chi cause no surprise, for the former is typical of many Lakonian masons, and the latter 
is still in use on the Kerameikos gravestone also. The only other significant letter is the 
nu, which is the type 5 generally in use elsewhere on the mainland (though not in other 
Lakonian examples) in the latter part of the fifth century. The lists which follow the text 
of the treaty, giving the names of those in office at Sparta and Delos (the latter names lost) 
are in the complete Ionic script, and presumably cut by a Delian. It is possible that 
a Delian mason cut the whole stele, closely following a Lakonian original for the text of 
the treaty, in which, for some reason, the old letter-forms were used. The Spartans may 
have retained them for public documents by convention, although one wonders then why 
they did not employ them for the public gravestone 61 also; or perhaps eo used them 
at Delos to symbolize the new Spartan hegemony. 
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73- Roehl, 99. ro. JG v. 1. 238, pl. 2. Sparta Mus. 611. 


49. Base of an offering dedicated by the Lakedaimonians to Zeus at Olympia; c. 490? Ol. v. 252. IG v. 
1. 1562. SGDI 4405. Roberts i. 261. Roehl, 102. 20. DGE 7. Hiller, Hist. griech. Epigramme, 13. 
Arvanitopoullos, Epigraphike ii. 231 f. Friedlaender 113. Jeffery, JHS Ixix (1949), 26 ff. Buck 68. 
SEG xi. 1203a. Olympia Mus. 43+510. PL. 37 
50. Part of a stele bearing an inscription, possibly a victory-list; c. 500-475? Tod and Wace, op. cit. 
75. 1G v. 1.721, pl. 2. Kirsten, Das Insel Kreta (1936), 12 f. Sparta Mus. 625. 

51. Relief stele bearing part of a list of victories (?) from the Amyklaion, probably that commemorating 
the victor Ainetos; c. 475. Versakes, AE 1912, 188, fig. 16. Fiechter, ¥dJ xxxiii (1918), 220, 222 f., 
figs. 74, 84. Von Massow, AM li (1926), 41 ff., fig. 1. SEG xi. 696. Sparta Mus. 

52. Stele dedicated by Damonon in the precinct of Athena Chalkioikos; c. 450-431? Tod and Wace, 
op. cit. 64 and 176. IG v. 1. 213, pl. 2. Roehl3, roo. 17. Tillyard, BSA xiii. 174 ff. Moretti 16. SEG 


xiv. 330. Sparta Mus. 440. PL. 38 
53. Manumission stele from Tainaron; c. 450-430? IG v. 1. 1228. Roehl, ror. 19. BMI 139. DGE 
52(1). SEG xi. 939. BM. PL. 38 
54. Manumission stele from Tainaron; c. 440-430? IG v. 1. 1230. Tillyard, op. cit. 182. Roehl, 103. 
27. DGE 52(2). SEG xi. 941. EM 11526. PL. 38 


55. Stele recording contributions towards the Peloponnesian War; c. 427/6? IG v. 1. 1. Tod, GH? 
62 and p. 263. Adcock, Mél. Glotz i. 2 ff. SEG xi. 456. Church of H. Basilios. 


56. Fragment of marble, from the precinct of Athena Chalkioikos. Woodward, BSA xiv. 135 f. 
IG v. 1. 219. Boring, no. 98. Sparta Mus. 


57. Gravestone of Ainetos, from Magoula; c. 431-403. SGDI 4420. Roehl3, 102. 22. Tod and Wace, 
op. cit. 386. IG v. 1. 701. DGE 17. SEG xi. 862. Sparta Mus. 386. 


58. Gravestone of Telephanes, Geronthrai; c. 431-403. Roehl}, 102. 23. JG v. 1. 1125. DGE 47 (2). 
SEG xi. 916. Private Coll.? 


59. Gravestone of Hairesippos from Sparta (?); ¢. 431-403. Tod and Wace, op. cit. 387. SGDI 4421. 
IGA 85. IG v. 1. 702. Roehl}, 103. 28. SEG xi. 862. Sparta Mus. 387. 
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60. Gravestone of Eualkes, Geronthrai; c. 418. Roehl}, 104. 31. JG v. 1. 1124. DGE 47 (1). SEG xi. 
915. Church of Koimesis Theotokou. PL. 38 
61. Gravestone of the Spartans who were buried in the Kerameikos in 403. Karo, AA 1930, 90 ff. 
and ror f., fig. 5. Van Hook, AFA xxxvi (1932), 290 ff. Kerameikos. 

62. Stele bearing a decree of protection granted to Delos by the Spartans; c. 403-399. Homolle, BCH 
iii (1879), 12 ff. SGDI 4415. Roehl}, 103. 26. Kern, pl. 16. JG v. 1. 1564 and p. vii. DGE 15. GHI ii. 
99. Amandry, BCH Ixxi-Ixxii (1947-8), 415, fig. 30. ID i(1950), 87. SEG xi. 963. Delos Mus. 506+-597. 


PL. 38 
Inscriptions attributed to Lakonia 
63. Haltér belonging to Koiris, Olympia; 6th c. Ol. v. 720. Olympia Mus. 679. PL. 39 
64. Part of a Corinthian helmet, 6th c. Ol. iv. 168. Kukahn, Der griech. Helm (1939), 34a, p. 66. Chase, 
Bull. Boston MFA xlviii (1950), 80 ff., fig. 5. PL. 39 


65. Lip of a bronze lebes at Delphi, dedicated by Thaumis; 6th c. FD v. 70, figs. 228b, 228 bis. Kera- 
mopoullos, BCH xxxiii (1909), 441 f. Friedlaender 14a. See p. 190, n. 5. 

66. Letters incised on reliefs and neck of a bronze krater from Vix, France; c. 530-520? Joffroy, 
Rev. Phil. xxvii (1953), 1 ff. and Mon. Piot xlviii (1954), 1 ff. Amandry, RA xliii (1954), 125 ff. Rumpf, 
Bulletin van de Vereeniging tot Bevordering der Kennis van de antieke Beschaving xxix (1954), 8 ff., and 
Charites (1957), 127 ff. SEG xii. 483. Woodhead, CR 1955, 225. Chatillon Mus. PL. 39 
67. Bronze statuette dedicated to Artemis Daidale by Chimarides, found near Olympia; c. 550-525? 
Lamb, Gk. and Rom. Bronzes, 90, pl. 35d. FGB, 87, 92, pls. 44e, 47a. Chase, Guide Class. Coll. 
Boston, 29, fig. 33. Meyer, Neue peloponnesische Wanderungen (1957), 46. Boston MFA 98. 658. PL. 39 


MESSENIA 
Letter-forms; see Lakonia, pp. 183 f. and Fig. 39. 


Very few archaic inscriptions have been found as yet in Messenia, and of these not all are 
adequately illustrated. Among them they do not muster examples of more than two- 
thirds of the letters of the alphabet; but there is enough to indicate (as might be expected) 
that, just as the Messenians spoke a Doric dialect like that of the Lakonians (Thuc. iv. 3; 
Paus. iv. 27. 11), so they used a similar alphabet. Moreover, there was no neighbouring 
script with dissimilar characters to cause any contamination, for both Arkadian and Elean 
were basically the same as Lakonian. Gamma, their principal point of difference, is 
among the letters not yet attested in Messenian, and so we cannot tell if the lunate type of 
Arkadia and Elis was used, or that of Lakonia; sigma varied between three- and four- 
stroked, with no trace as yet of the exaggerated form frequently used in Lakonian. 
The earliest datable inscription is probably the dedication to the river Pamisos, 161 
Tlapiod1 Tu8o8épos, on a little bronze warrior now in a private collection (1), which has 
been dated from its style ‘around the middle of the sixth century’;! but the inscription 
has not yet been published. A second inscription, which was found ona stone on the island 
of Prote, is plainly archaic, but so battered that it is barely half-legible (2). The first line 
runs from right to left, the direction of the second is uncertain; and little can be said of 


1 AGA, go. 
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the letter-forms as given in the copy, since owing to the state of the stone it is plainly 
impossible to tell which are complete, and whether the curved lines are parts of letters, or 
(as the editor suspected) punctuation marks. The only other possible case of punctuation 
in Messenian occurs on the gravestone of two men whose title fapés shows that they were 
officials of the Mysteries.! This inscription (6) is known only from a copy by Fourmont, 
and it is quite possible that the short strokes between the words were inserted by Four- 
mont himself to show that each word actually occupied a separate line. As often happens 
in his copies, the letters show discrepancies (t1-2, p1-2, 53); so that the date of this 
inscription is no more certain than that of 2, though we may hazard that 2, with its tailed 
epsilon and retrograde line, belongs to the sixth century, whereas 6 may belong to the 
first half of the fifth. 

Three sites in Messenia have yielded a small series of inscriptions, if such a title can 
be given to the short graffiti of which they consist. In the bed of the river Nedon, in the 
district of Pherai, several names have been cut on a smoothed surface of rock (5); though 
not all legible, they appear to be dated about the end of the sixth or the early fifth century, 
showing € I or 4, pI, x1, and the lack of goppa (in Koppiata, Kpogiata), which is charac- 
teristic of Lakonian also (p. 183). Among the ruins of a small building north-east of 
Ithome near the modern village Vasiliko were found fragments of bronze and un- 
decorated sherds, some of which bore graffiti, apparently the owners’ names (4). If 
Valmin is right in suggesting that at some time the Arkadian frontier ran here, and that 
the building is an Arkadian fort, these graffiti should be listed among the Arkadian 
inscriptions; but the epigraphical arguments on which he partly bases his claim are not 
valid.? The dates, again, seem to extend from the end of the sixth into the fifth century. 

Lastly, the temple of Apollo Korythos between Korone and Kolonides, described by 
Pausanias as one of the principal sanctuaries of Messenia (iv. 34. 7), yielded among its 
rich store of minor objects two inscribed spear-butts (3, 10), three fragments of pottery 
inscribed with their owners’ names (7), and a small stone pillar-base (11). The first spear- 
butt 3 presents an historical problem. It is a plain, archaic type which cannot be dated 
precisely, bearing a dedication inscribed from right to left on its four faces: Me8av[- - -] | 
avebe[v- - -] | A@avaal[- - -] | AaiS0[s - - -]. The obvious parallel, as the excavator pointed 
out,3 is the butt from Olympia inscribed Me@avioi atro Aoxedaipovidv (p. 177, east Ar- 
golid 4), which has been universally attributed to Argolic Methana, on the occasion of 
some otherwise unrecorded clash with Sparta (see p. 177). The butt from Messenia 
has therefore been ascribed to the same dedicators, and restored: Me8av[io1] | oveOe[v] | 
A®avai [ex] | AciSo[s]. This interpretation, however, involves two difficulties: firstly, 
why should the Methanians of the eastern Argolid dedicate a spear in a local sanctuary of 
Messenia, and secondly, why should they make a dedication to Athena in a sanctuary of 


1 For a full commentary on this use of lapos, cf. 
SGDI 4668. 

2 Op. Arch. ii (1941), 69 ff. He argues that Eutpecio 
can only refer to a man from Eutresis in Arkadia, which 
may well be so; but I do not think that additional sup- 
port can be found, as he suggests, in the graffiti -xaov 
and -x1Ao1. For the first: ‘blue’ chi does not occur, as far 
as I know, in Arkadian in the sth c., as he claims—nor, 


indeed, in Messenian; the vase (black-glazed) might 
be Attic, or from the Argivo-Corinthian area, or (as 
he himself notes, p. 70, n. 1) may be later than the 5th 
c. For the second: the ‘Attic’ lambda is not (as he says) 
found in Arkadian; possibly the sherd should be read 
the other way up (right to left). 

3 Versakes, A. Delt. ii (1916), 115. 
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Apollo? The surviving letter-forms might belong equally to the eastern Argolid or to 
Messenia. They suggest a date not later than the first quarter of the fifth century. Judged 
on the standards of the Lakonian inscriptions, the spear-butt might be of about the same 
period as the relief from Magoula (p. 193, Lakonia 29), i.e. c. 510-500; but the form of 
nu (inverted twice) on the butt is somewhat later in appearance than that on the relief, 
and the provincial craftsman’s work might well be a generation later than that of the 
Lakonian sculptor. But if the spear was not dedicated by Argolic Methana to Athena, 
how is it to be restored? Given that it was found in a local temple of Apollo, the normal 
formula to be expected in such a dedication would be (a) the name of some local dedi- 
cators, from Korone or Kolonides, or at all events from somewhere in Messenia, (5) the 
verb, (c) perhaps the name of Apollo, (d) perhaps the name of the vanquished, (e) a 
description of the offering (tithe, part of spoils, &c.); e.g. Me@av[oao1] | avebe[y ont’] | 
A®avai[dv tas] | AcaSo[s]. But to restore the awkward lines 1 and 3 on this basis would 
produce equally great historical difficulties.! The dedication on the second butt fortunately 
contains none of these difficulties: AtreAA6vos Hiapov (wrongly given as ‘ATTHAAGvos in 
DGE 68a). It is certainly later than 3, perhaps about the middle of the fifth century. 
The three graffiti on the rims of three vases (7) may be dated from the beginning to the 
middle of the same century (if not later), that of Hairantios being the earliest. Of 
the pillar-base 11, inadequately described and photographed, it can only be said that the 
combination of dotted theta and tailed rho, but ‘red’ «i still, suggests a date late in the fifth 
| century.” 

We have even less evidence for their script from those Messenians who lived outside 
the Peloponnese—those who, after their vain attempts at revolt against the Lakedaimo- 
nians, found shelter overseas. The exiles who were invited by Anaxilas of Rhegion to seize 
Zankle in the early fifth century, though they caused Zankle’s name ultimately to be 
changed to Messana, appear to have left no traces of their existence in the local alphabet, 
which remained the same as that of Rhegion (pp. 243 ff.). The exiles of the next generation, 
who were settled by the Athenians in Naupaktos after the great Helot Revolt (c. 464-460 ?), 


' 
' 
n 
1 
. 
‘y 
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1 The nearest equivalent to the name Me@ay[- - -] in 
this locality is that of the town called Mothone by late 
writers, on the west coast of the same peninsula. It was 
traditionally granted by the Lakonians to the people of 
Nauplia after their expulsion by the Argives at about 
the time of the Second Messenian War (Paus. iv. 24. 4). 
There is no direct evidence that this town was called 
Methana in Doric. But the evidence for the form 
Mo€avn is all late: Hellenistic coins (HN?, 433), an 
inscription of the third century a.p. from Argos (JG iv. 
619), and the writers Pausanias, Plutarch, pseudo- 
Skylax, Ptolemaios, Porphyrios, Suidas s.v. (Meyer, 
RE, s.v. Methone, 1382). In Thuc. ii. 25. 1, our only 
sth-c. authority, the form is Me$ovn in all manuscripts 
(as it is also in the late writers Diodoros, Strabo, 
Cassius Dio, Eustathios, Steph. Byz. s.v., Suidas s.v.; 
cf. Meyer, loc. cit., and Frazer, Pausanias iii. 452 s.v.). 
It will be recalled that Thucydides also uses the Ionic 
form Me6cvn for the Argolic town (iv. 45. 2; v. 18. 7), 
although its Doric name was undoubtedly Me@dva 


(Meyer, loc. cit.). To postulate, then, a Messenian 
form Me@éva is reasonable; but why should the name 
have been changed later to Mo@avn? In Pausanias’ day 
the citizens derived it from ‘Mothone, daughter of 
Oineus’ (iv. 35. 1), or (his own view) from a rock called 
Mo€wv which flanked the harbour. Here we can only 
walk among the pitfalls of conjecture, which grow even 
deeper in the second problem—the restoration of 1. 3, 
A@avai[---]. Can the Athenians be brought into this 
context? In the First Peloponnesian War they suffered 
a reverse at Messenian Methone in 456-455 under the 
leadership of Tolmides (Diod. xi. 84). The Spartans 
might perhaps allow the people of Methone to put 
their name on an offering made in their own local 
sanctuary; but it is questionable whether the inscrip- 
tion can be brought down as low as this in date. 

2 These forms seem reasonably certain, from the 
photograph and the editor’s commentary. According 
to his transcript 1. 3 reads [av]eOéxe, but I. x [AtrJoAAev[1); 
the photograph suggests O rather than 2. 
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may or may not have retained their local script in the new surroundings. Since the 
Lokrian alphabet is of the same type, we should have difficulty in deciding this, even if we 
had examples (pp. 105 f.). As itis, no help can be gained from the dedication on the famous 
Victory at Olympia (12), offered by ‘the Messenians and Naupaktians’ after the defeat 
of the Spartans in the campaign of Pylos and Sphakteria in 425, for it is in the complete 
Tonic alphabet, like the sculptor’s signature, and may have been drafted with the signature 
by the sculptor, Paionios of Mende (p. 365). The fragments of its counterpart restored at 
Delphi (13) are also in Ionic. A further trace of Messenian activity at Delphi has been 
restored by Daux' from several blocks with clamp-cuttings of unusual form, which once 
formed the base of a large dedication in the late archaic or early classical period, by donors 
who can hardly be other than the Messenians: [AtreAASvi] Tu[6151] avedev [Mec]oavior (8). 
The letter-forms of this inscription are archaic, but, as Daux points out, the technique 
employed shows that it is a late copy of an earlier inscription. Above it runs a version in 
larger letters dated in the first half of the second century B.C., and it is assumed that, 
after some prosperous undertaking at this time, the Messenians renewed an earlier 
offering, piously copying their original dedication, and adding their contemporary 
version: [Meooav}iof[: AtroJAAa[vi Tu]@1co1. The lettering of the first version, with 1, 
VI, VI, suggests, as Daux observes, a date not later than the middle of the fifth century, 
and possibly some years earlier;* and the occasion of its dedication remains one of the 
many riddles of Messenian history. Even if we accept the hypothesis that the Messenians 
were in revolt in the years after 500,3 an offering of this size at Delphi at that time seems 
hardly credible. Yet the lettering does not suggest an original offering by the Messenians 
of Zankle, for the evidence of the coinage there indicates that the Doric form Mecodva 
did not replace the Ionic (Chalkidic) Meootvn until after the downfall of the tyranny 
at Rhegion c. 461,* a date at which epsilon, nu, and tailed upsilon would be very unlikely 
in the Chalkidic alphabet of the colony. If the offering was made by the Messenians of 
Naupaktos, the terminus post quem must be near the middle of the fifth century; the occa- 
sion could have been either their new settlement, or some local campaign like that against 
Oiniadai (which began, at least, with a victory for the Messenians), described by Pau- 
sanias (iv. 25. 1; v. 26. 1). Pausanias does not date this affair; but he suggests that it 
happened soon after the occupation of Naupaktos, and it is perhaps to be connected with 
the abortive attack on Oiniadai by the Athenians in 455/4, during the First Peloponnesian 
War (Thue. i. 111. 3). 

A final instance of Messenian activity abroad is 14, the gravestone of 2xo[1?]eas Meo- 
{c)avios found in one of the cemeteries of Athens. The dialect is Doric, and the combina- 
tion of both four- and three-stroked sigma with tailed epsilon and nu suggests the script 
of Messenia rather than Athens. If that is correct, the date may be anywhere down to 
the mid-fifth century. 


1 BCH xi (1937), 67 ff. grafito -oipavnios on a sherd from the temple of 
2 The squared forms of theta and omikron, being Apollo Korythos (7), though this may be only by 
easier to cut (or scratch) than circles, were occasionally coincidence. 
used by archaic writers (especially on bronze), as we 3 Cf. Jeffery, JHS lxix (1949), 26 ff. and Wallace, 
have had previous occasion to note. The slanting rota JHS lxxiv (1954), 32 ff.; above, p. 196. 
of the later copyist is remarkable; it occurs also in the 4 E. S. G. Robinson, JHS lxvi (1946), 18. 
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SELECT CATALOGUE 
* 1. Bronze statuette of a youth, dedicated by Pythodoros to the river Pamisos; c. 550? AGA, 89 f., 
fig. 154. Art Museum, Princeton University, 47.325. 
2. Inscription from the island of Prote; 6th c.? Valmin, Bull. Soc. Lund (1928-9), 46 f., no. 29, fig. 13. 


SEG xi. 1005. 
3. Dedication on a spear-butt from the precinct of Apollo Korythos, near Kolonides; c. 500-475? 
Versakes, A. Delt. ii (1916), 88 f., 114 f., fig. 24. NM 14818. PL. 39 


4. Graffiti on sherds from a building near the Arkadian border; c. 500-475? Valmin, Op. Arch. ii 
(1941), 66 ff., figs. 7-10. 

5. Names incised on rock in the Nedon valley, c. 500-475? Skias, AE 1911, 112 f. IG v. 1. 1362a-g. 
SGDI iv, p. 756. DGE 67. SEG xi. 969. 

6. Gravestone of Charop(i)nos and Aristodemos; c. 500-475? IG. v. 1. 1356. SGDI 4668. DGE 66. 
Lost. PL. 39 
7. Graffiti on three sherds from the precinct of Apollo Korythos; c. 500-450? Versakes, op. cit. 114, 
fig. 62. NM? 

* 8. Later copy of a 5th-c. dedication by ‘the (Mes)sanioi’ to Apollo at Delphi; (c. 500-4507). Daux, 
BCH xi (1937), 67 ff. fig. 1. Delphi Mus. PL. 39 
9. Gravestone of Chnoadas; c. 450? IG v. 1. 1357. SGDI 4669. Lost? 

10. Dedication on a second spear-butt from the precinct of Apollo Korythos; ¢. 450? Versakes, op. 


cit. go, 114, fig. 28. DGE 68a. SEG xi. 993. NM 14819. PL. 39 
11. Stone pillar-base bearing a dedication to Apollo Korythos; ¢. 425? Versakes, op. cit. 115 ff. 
fig. 63. 
‘ * 12-13. Dedications (in the Ionic script) by the Messenians of Naupaktos at Olympia and Delphi; 
: c. 424. Roehl, 30. 45. SIG3 80-81. Ol. v. 259. IG v. 1. 1568. GHI? 65 and p. 263. SEG xi. 1210. 
‘ Olympia Mus. 5. See also N. Colonial area 33 (Mende). PL. 71 


Inscription attributed to Messenia 
14, Grave-stele of Sko(t?)eas of Messene from an Athenian cemetery; ¢c. 500-450? IG i?, 1030. EM. 


ARKADIA 
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+Arkadian 
F1G. 40. Arkadia, Elis 


Notes on letter-forms (E = Elis) 

a4 is used only in an informal script on clay counters (37). 

€5, a shorthand form, occurs on counters (37), and on two inscriptions from Lousoi (35-36), all of 
the 5th c. 
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F2 appears with 12 in 38, an inscription showin 
4th c. IG v. 2. 3). 

3 is used in Arkadia to express the sibilant o in the plaques 2 and 27 (see p. 213). In Elean it ex- 
presses the initial letter of ZeUs in the dative Tdi Zi (E 2, E 3); cf. also zexa for Sexa, E 10. 

In formal inscriptions F1 persisted, even into the 4th c, (IG y. 2. 3). The open 3 occurs on the dedi- 
cation 25 at Delphi. In less formally inscribed dedications on bronzes, +2 appears spasmodically 
throughout the 5th c.; cf. 35, 36, and the bronze by Hybristas, 39. The aspirate was not used in the 
Elean dialect. 

63 is established in cursive writing by the late sth c. (37). It also occurs on the legal text 29 from 
Mantinea (middle of the 5th c.?), and on two inscriptions of the first half, which are not certainly 
Arkadian: the dedication of Tellon at Olympia (22), and the coin bearing a legend @aA1, doubtfully 
ascribed to the insignificant little state Thaliadai (cf. HN2, 456). 

The crooked 12 appears only on three inscriptions, two (2, 3) certainly from Arkadia and one (38) 
found at Olympia; all probably come from a state very near the Achaian border (Pheneos?). 

The doubled §3 occurs in 5th-c. Arkadian (24). 

? is normal in the 6th c. (1, E 1). The plaque 2 in the late years of the 6th c. does not use it (Sexo 
Fetea), nor the phiale 12 in the early sth, nor the base 20; but it had not completely disappeared by 
the sth c., for it recurs at least once in the legend ApxaSigov on the federal coinage 10. 

p2 becomes the normal type at the beginning of the 5th c. (cf. 11 and following). 

62 is not common (7, 12, 22); for 3 see pp. 212 f. 02 is the normal type at Elis. 

ur is used in the earliest inscription (1); thereafter, v2. 

91 is used in 2, which is dated late in the 6th c.; thereafter, in the 5th c., p2 is regular, being still 
used on the coins of Pheneos, which begin in the last quarter of the 5th c. (HN?, 452). 

X3, the form found elsewhere (e.g. Euboia and colonies) in the sth c., is attested in Arkadia and Elis 
from the second quarter of the 5th c. onwards: Arkadia 27, Elis 10, 15. 

1 is attested for Mantinea in the late 5th c. on two of the counters (37), and in Psophis on her coins, 
which begin at some time in the sth c. It may well have been used elsewhere in Arkadia, not only in 
these two widely separated communities; but as occasion for its use is rare, there are as yet no examples. 
The type is attested also at Ozolian Lokris; cf. further pp. 213 f. 

Punctuation is rare in both Arkadian and Elean. It appears in three Arkadian inscriptions of the 
sth c,: the plaque from Olympia 38, which has P2; the bronze key from Lousoi (23), which has Pr; 
and the legal text 28 from Mantinea, which varies between 1 and 2. Px occurs in E 17, and P2 in 
E 6, 8, 9. 

The direction of the script varies; in 1, 6, 15, 18, 23, retrograde, in 2-5 from left to right. The plaque 
2 shows that already by the late 6th c. long inscriptions were being written consistently from left to 
right; cf. also E 4-6. There is, in fact, as yet only one example of boustrophedon script from Elis (2), 
and one from Arkadia (excluding the false boustrophedon of 5). This is the brief dedication XapiAaos | 
AxeAo101 on a little bronze bull bought in Tripolis; the style of the bull is described as ‘c. 400’, and 
the ‘blue’ chi is used (IG v. 2. 284). By the end of the sth c., then, an Arkadian could still write boustro- 
phedon if it suited the demands of the surface on which he was writing, just as in the first half of the 
century inscriptions were still written retrograde, on occasion; cf. 15, 18, 23, and pp. 47 f. The 
stoichedon style is not yet attested for Elis; it is used occasionally in Arkadian, e.g. on the well-cut 
dedications at Olympia and Delphi, 20 and 25, c. 480-450, and on the legal text 29—though not on 28, 
which is equally well cut. On the whole, the general standard of Arkadian writing is not so high that 
the lack of interest in this technique should surprise us; but there are so few examples of Arkadian 

masons’ work on stone, as compared with the number of brief dedications on bronze (often cut hastily 
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g Achaian influence. Vau was still in use in the early 
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on awkward spaces), that to generalize about their standards may well be premature. Elean lettering 
also, on the bronze plaques found at Olympia, sometimes looks untidy and scamped; but we should 
remember that the bronzeworker must often have had the monotonous task of making three copies, 
one for each contracting party, and one to be deposited at Olympia. 


Confined within the mountainous centre of the Peloponnese, Arkadia can hardly have 
taken a leading part in the introduction of the alphabet. The type found in general use 
throughout the area is basically the ‘red’, which presumably came first to those Arkadian 
states which lay on the route from Lakonia to Olympia, and thence penetrated gradually 
throughout all Arkadia. Of these two sources, it is closest to the Elean, in its lunate gamma 
and the use of goppa, which has not yet been found in Lakonian except in an abecedarium 
(p. 192); indeed, it is impossible to decide whether the script on the two bases dedicated 
by Arkadians at Olympia is in fact Arkadian or Elean (22, 30). There are occasional 
variations between the script of one Arkadian community and another, which seem to 
be the result of contamination from the script of one of the states which encircled Arkadia. 
For instance, the crooked dota occurs in three archaic inscriptions which I have attributed 
on this ground to some place on the borders of Achaia (Pheneos?) (2,3, 38); and in Tegea 
there is an athletic dedication which, if not actually Lakonian, shows that the Tegeate 
masons must on occasion have copied closely the work of their Lakonian neighbours (5). 
In general, Arkadian inscriptions are not marked by any notable characteristics in their 
letter-forms or technique, except for an interesting attempt attested at Lousoi, Psophis, 
and Mantinea during the fifth century to introduce new symbols for epsilon, mu, psi, and 
ri a new sibilant-letter 03 (pp. 212 ff.). Most of the inscriptions from Arkadia are short 
dedications. Many of them are on small bronzes—rustic figures of herdsmen (7-8), an 
apple (1), a herald’s staff (16), a key (23); there are also a spear-butt offered from 
spoils (11), the bases of three dedications at Olympia (10, 22, 30), two from Delphi 
(17,25), and others at Mantinea and Tegea, a single stone statue, headless, from Asea (6), 
a sacral law from an unknown state (Pheneos ?) (2), and two fragments of legal texts from 
Mantinea (28, 29). The latter serve to remind us of the reputation enjoyed by the 
Mantineans as arbitrators among other states, both in and beyond the Peloponnese; cf. 
Hdt. iv. 161 and Ol. v. 16 (Elis 17). 

The earliest Arkadian inscription, according to its letter-forms, should be the bronze 
apple (1) inscribed from right to left: PSpadas uvebéke, with the Arkadian form ww- for 
é&v- which betrays its origin, though the exact provenance is unknown;! e1, v1, ur recall 
Lakonian inscriptions of the sixth century, and the apple might be dated at any time from 
the middle of the century to the fourth quarter. This is, so far, the only Arkadian inscrip- 
tion which shows ut. If indeed it was acquired in Elis (n. 1), it may have come from an 
Arkadian town by the border, such as Heraia. The next in date should be the bronze 
plaque, said to have come from Kalavryta, which bears a sacral law concerning the be- 
haviour of women in some precinct of Demeter Thesmophoros (2). It is cut between 

' The dealers through whose hands it passed southern Arkadia, in the region of Megalopolis. The 


mentioned both Elis and Sparta as the original pro- _ fifth letter is surely delta, not rho, as previously read. 
venance. Robert (Inscr. Froehner i. 33) suggests 
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guide-lines, and the archaic character of the letters is self- 
to right throughout, each line ending with a complete wor 
points bear out Professor Robinson’s date for it late in the sixth century.' I have sought 
to show elsewhere? that the remarkable use of the crooked iota, normal in Corinth and 
Achaia, probably means that it came from somewhere on the Achaian border. Kleitor, 
tentatively suggested by Professor Robinson, is unlikely if Miss Richter’s attribution of 
11 to that state is correct, for 11, not many years later than 2, has the normal iota. 
Pheneos may therefore be suggested as the provenance, for the following reasons: (1) 
Pausanias says of Kleitor only that it had a precinct of Demeter (viii. 21. 3), whereas of 
Pheneos he says specifically that it had an archaic sanctuary of Demeter Thesmia, some 
fifteen stades outside the town, under Kyllene (viii. 15. 4); a casual find in this neighbour- 
hood might well be brought to Kalavryta; (2) the territory of Pheneos marched with that 
of Achaia (Paus. viii. 15. 8); (3) it is true that later Pheneate inscriptions show the normal 
tota, but none of these antedates the middle of the fifth century (33, 34). If this is accepted, 
We may assign to archaic Pheneos also the lip of a bronze lebes bought in Kalavryta (3), 
inscribed [t]epa T(a)1 Aptapii1)t1. This has been attributed to Achaia by some, by others 
to Lousoi, where there was an old and famous sanctuary of Artemis Himera; but this 
last hypothesis is not confirmed by the only archaic fragment certainly of the sixth century 
which we have as yet from the site of Lousoi (4)—a few letters en pointillé on a thin strip 
of bronze from the bouleuterion; the reading appears to be: [- - -]5e1 1ap0s [- - -]; tailed 
epsilon and straight iota are certain. In Pheneate territory, on the way northwards to the 
Achaian states Aigeira and Pellene, there was a sanctuary of Apollo Pythios and Artemis, 
and a place called 16 ém’ “Apteuiv marked the boundary between Pheneos and Aigeira 
(Paus. vill. 15. 5-8); moreover, the form fep& is Arkadian rather than Achaian (iap&). 
The date may be about the same as that of the plaque 2. The crooked iota occurs also on 
a fragmentary bronze plaque from Olympia (38), probably belonging to the first quarter 
of the fifth century; the dialect apparently contains forms both Arkadian ([y]eveotau for 
[y]eveo@an) and non-Arkadian (ai for ef), which would suit an origin on the border such 
as Pheneos. 

Another inscription which should also belong to the late sixth century is the narrow 
stele(?) from Tegea which bears part of a victor’s dedication to Athena Alea (5). The 
technique strongly resembles that of contemporary Lakonian inscriptions, the neat 
lettering being written along a curious double-looped guide-line, recalling such inscrip- 
tions as Lakonia 22, 28, 31. One cannot help suspecting that it is in fact a Lakonian 
offering; but the decisive letters gamma and qoppa are absent, the literary dialect of the 
verse prevents any positive evidence against Arkadian,? and the stone is described as 
Mainalian. It is therefore included here among the inscriptions of Arkadia, with the 
qualification that it undoubtedly shows a strong Lakonian influence. The seated, headless 
statue found near Asea (6), inscribed Aye on the front of the footstool, can hardly be 
later than the sixth century, but should, I think, be placed towards the end of the century, 

1 CP xxxviii (1943), 191. tion. It may be noted that in the inscription IG v. 2. 

2 FHS lxix (1949), 30 f. 101, on a fragment of a marble basin(?) also from 

3 Had it been prose, we should have expected not Tegea, the reading should be [---uve]Ouge To[1---], not 
évéOnxe but wvéOnxe or UvéOuce in an Arkadian dedica-  [---]@voen I[---] as there given. 
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evident; but it runs from left 
d, and has v2, x2, all of which 
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as a clumsy provincial work, rather than at the beginning, as its xoanon-like simplicity 
might at first suggest.’ It has been disputed whether it is a cult-statue of Artemis Hegemo 
or a grave-statue; the true answer may lie halfway between: that it is the memorial of 
a heroized dead person, like certain of the stelai of Lakonia.? 

The spear-butt dedicated to the Tyndaridai as part of the spoils from a victory over 
Heraia (11) shows v2, v1 or 3, and p3; tailed rho is henceforth the regular type in Arkadian. 
In dating the butt tentatively c. 500 or slightly later, Miss Richter has pointed out that 
there was a sanctuary of the Dioskouroi at Kleitor (Paus. viii. 21. 4): that the Kleitorians 
made a dedication for a victory to Zeus at Olympia in the archaic period (Paus. v. 23. 7), 
and, according to the numismatic evidence, the flourishing coinage of Heraia ceased 
c. 500, and only revived in the last quarter of the century, the Heraian mint perhaps pro- 
ducing in the interval the common coinage marked ‘Apxadixov, and small change for 
local use. On general epigraphical grounds the date for the butt may well be correct; but 
another dedicator—Mantinea—is also possible. Wallace has suggested} that Heraia’s 
coinage ceased c. 500-490 simply because all the chief Arkadian cities but one formed 
an anti-Spartan federation then and replaced their local coins by the ‘Apxadikov series 
(possibly minted at Heraia), which lasts until the late fifth century. The one exception 
was Mantinea, whose coinage continues through the century. Mantinea refused to join 
the rest against Sparta at Dipaia (Hdt. ix. 35. 2); and she also had a precinct of the 
Dioskouroi (Paus. viii. 9. 2). 

The early coinage of Heraia (9) shows € both 2 and 3, and pz and 3; the legend reads 
now right to left, now left to right (E, Eo, Epa, Epat); the type of Despoina’s head also 
varies between an archaic and a later version. The common coinage (10) shows both ? 
and k, 93, and 81-3. 

Two other inscriptions are similar in character to that on the spear-butt, and so may 
also be dated in the first years of the fifth century. One is on a bronze phiale dedicated 
by Kamo, perhaps from Melpea: Kayo uvebuce ta Kopfai (12); the other is on a stone 
stele from Tegea (13), with a peaked top, which is inscribed Altos Ztoptrao, and was 
perhaps erected originally in some spot where lightning had struck, so that the place was 
thereafter fenced off as sacred to Zeus. Both these inscriptions show a disproportionately 
small omikron, like that on the butt. On the phiale the three-stroked sigma is employed, 
which is not usual in Arkadian. It is used also in the badly written dedication by Phauleas 
to Pan on a little bronze herdsman, which is thought to have been found in the sanctuary 
of Pan at Melpea in south-western Arkadia (7). The bronze is dated on grounds of style 
to the late archaic period, at the end of the sixth century; we may note €2 and uz. The 
other similar bronze, dedicated by Aineias (8), may be a decade or so later, according to 
what is visible of the badly worn inscription. The dedication on a bronze statuette of 


' It is set early in the 6th c. by Homann-Wedeking, 
122; cf. Matz, Gesch. d. gr. Kunst i (1949), 199. 

2 There was a widespread cult of semi-mythical, 
heroic founders of states throughout Arkadia; cf. 
Immerwahr, Die Kulte u. Mythen Arkadiens i (1891), 
257 ff. An instance of the heroizing of ordinary mortals 
after death is the cult of the soldiers from Oresthasia, 


who were killed in battle helping Tegea in her early 
wars with Sparta (Paus. viii. 41. 1). 

3 IHS Ixxiv (1954), 32 ff. Whether the Heraian coins 
do in fact cease at the start of the sth c. is a point which 
a new study of the types might clarify. The coin shown 
in B i, pl. 38, 3, might from its lettering be no earlier 
than c. 475. 
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y from the precinct of Artemis at Lousoi, should 
century (c. 480?) from the style of the statuette.! 
date, or a few years later, should hold too for the bronze statuette of a youth 
on the base with the maker’s name: FuBpicotas | etroiéce (39 vedly 
Epidauros. Scholars have suggested both Lakonia and Arka 
type, with short, straight hair and clumsily moulded featu 
statuettes of the late sixth and early fifth century, 
on Lakonian sites. If Hybristas was Arkadian (a 


a work to the skilled bronze-workers of Lakonia), then perhaps he was a Tegeate, for the 
neat, splayed alpha of the inscription recalls the near-Lakonian of 5. 

Several other brief inscriptions from Arkadia may be dated very tentatively in the first 
quarter of the fifth century: the stele cut like a triglyph from near Kleitor, dedicated by 
Arminidas (15): the herald’s staff of Thelpousa, found at Olympia, inscribed: Kapu§ 
Saposios OeAqoisios (16): the dedication of a bronze statue, Sexarav troAeuidv, by the 
people of Gortys (Kortys) at Delphi (17): the stele from Tegea which records the honour of 
tpoteSpa at the games to the Pasitimidai (18). This last inscription is repeated on each side 
of the stone, once horizontally from left to right, and once vertically and retrograde. The 
latter reads from the under line—presumably nearest to the spectator—to the upper, and the 
lettering on both sides looks close in date; perhaps the damage to the horizontal inscription 
occurred soon after the erection of the stele, and for that reason it was reinscribed. 

The long base for a bronze group dedicated at Olympia (20) by Praxiteles ‘of Syracuse 
and Kamarina, born in Mantinea’ has been described in detail above, pp. 160 f. Though 
generally taken to be in the script of Arkadia, it has also been claimed for Syracuse.? It 
is certainly a debatable point, but I see no reason to deny an Arkadian origin. The alphabet 
conforms with the Mantinean script (for exceptions to the peculiar Mantinean nu, see 
p- 213), whereas I am not certain that enough is known of early Syracusan to be equally 
definite (pp. 263 ff.). What strikes the eye when looking at the whole base is that, though 
the inscription has a terminus ante quem c. 465, because the builders’ waste from the 
temple of Zeus was laid over the foundation-blocks of the base, the lettering of the dedica- 
tion appears noticeably more advanced than that of the sculptors’ signatures which flank 
it on either side (pp. 106 f.). The latter can hardly be later than the first quarter of the 
fifth century (c. 480-475 ?); the stoichedon dedication suggests the following decade, €.475~ 
465. Was the script of Arkadia (or even of Syracuse) really so far in advance of its neigh- 
bours? Or was the dedication finally inscribed, and the monument erected, only just 


before the building of the temple began? 


The same 
inscribed 
). It was allegedly found near 
dia as its place of origin; the 
res, is common in Arkadian 
and also in some of the statuettes found 
$s one hopes, reluctant to assign so bad 


' The dedication was read by Furtwaengler as Tas 2 Rhys Carpenter, AJA rae! 453; Guarducci, 
Aptauitos otroBo|piov tas Fépepas. Hiller UG v. 2. 403) Ann, xxvii-ix (1949-51), 104 f. 


noted the odd shape of the letter which had been taken 
as beta (it resembles rather lambda with a nick across 
the vertical), and suspected that the inscription might 
be a forgery. Can it be aro Ao(v)a16v? (For this form of 
the ethnic, see Steph. Byz., s.v. Aovaol.) The letter read 
as mu might be sigma, for the line turns in ‘false 
boustrophedon at this point. But 6 should mean ‘from 
the spoils of’; hardly likely in a precinct at Lousoi itself! 


3 It is possible that the group, being a large one for 
which four sculptors were commissioned, took a long 
time to make, and that for some reason the sculptors’ 
signatures were drafted onto their blocks of the base at 
an early stage of the work. The last line of the dedication 
could be interpreted to mean that Praxiteles himself was 
dead when it was composed, which would suggest that 
it was inscribed after the sculptors’ work was finished. 
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The battered inscription on the base of a lost bronze statue (artist unknown; cf. Paus. 
vi. 10. 9), which was dedicated at Olympia by Tellon of Oresthasia (22), may be dated 
in the second quarter of the century; it combines €3 (once only) and o2 with a dotted 
theta, which one would not normally expect in any formal inscription from the Pelopon- 
nese before the middle of the century. The other offering by an Arkadian athlete at 
Olympia, the base of the statue of Kyniskos of Mantinea by Polykleitos (30), can hardly 
be much earlier than c. 450, in view of Polykleitos’ activity during the last quarter of the 
fifth century. Both these bases, as was remarked above (p. 208) may equally well be 
Elean works. 

Other inscriptions which may be placed conjecturally in the second quarter of the 
century are the bronze key, headed like a snake, dedicated in the Artemision at Lousoi 
(23), the base of an offering by Polyxena at Tegea (24), the dedication of the people of 
Kaphyia at Delphi for a victory (25), which shows the unusual 3, and the base at Tegea 
for two statues of Athena Astyochos (= Polias) and Herakles (26). The only inscription 
of any length is the bronze plaque which belonged originally to the precinct of Athena 
Alea at Tegea, and which contains two contracts (one cancelled by deliberate erasure) 
concerning deposits of money made there by Xouthias son of Philachaios (27). As the 
dialect of the text is not the true Arkadian, it is generally concluded that Xouthias was 
one of those Spartans who evaded the currency regulations of his state by depositing a 
sum outside Lakonia. In this event, he must have drawn up the terms of contract himself; 
but the plaque was inscribed in Tegea, for the alphabet is plainly Arkadian (cf. in parti- 
cular lunate gamma and tailed rho); from their appearance, the second contract was made 
not long after the first. The crossed theta is still used, but epsilon has settled into the type 
with horizontal bars (4), and mu varies between sloping (3) and upright (4). In both an 
asymmetrical upsilon is used, which may be a particular trick of the cutter. It cannot be 
dated closely, but the occasional use of v4 may be an indication that it should not be 
regarded as earlier than the middle of the century. 

One of the most interesting problems in Arkadian is that of the new symbols which 
appear during the fifth century, at Lousoi and Psophis in the north, and Mantinea in the 
south. They are four in all: €5, u3, yx, and 03. All are attested at Mantinea, at Lousoi the 
epsilon only (p. 213), at Psophis the psi. Since both the examples from Lousoi occur on 
dedications in the sanctuary of Artemis, it is conceivable that both were the work of 
outsiders, e.g. from Mantinea, and that we should exclude Lousoi from the category. 
The psi of Psophis is certain, for it is used on her coinage. The sibilant 03 has been found 
so far only on a single stone block bearing two columns from an inscription which was 
originally cut in a series of columns on the wall of a building in the precinct of Athena 
Alea at Mantinea (29), in the same manner as the famous Gortyn Code. Its use for the 
dentals t in t1s and oted1, erte and the first delta of atruSeS5ouiv[os] makes it clear that the 
Arkadian pronunciation of these dentals' was sufficiently different from the plain un- 
voiced t and voiced 5 for some innovator in Mantinea (if not elsewhere) to evolve a 


' The unvoiced dental t affected thus in Arkadian is voiced dental 8 in arvSe5outv[os] may be dissimilation; 
that which denotes the original labio-velar *qy+-front cf. Buck, 62 f. 
vowel (“quis >t1s>a15). The sibilant sound given to the 
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separate symbol to express it. The Arkadian sound was evidently a kind of palatal sibilant, 
such as is attested for the kindred dialect of Cyprus by the Hesychian gloss: ot * ti Kwrpiot: 
for the dental T in Tis, otts, and te is expressed by zeta in the archaic plaque 2 (as are also 
the dentals of 8, Sixcuc, Ai, and FeiSds in early Elean; p. 207), and that of tetpoxeriat by 
tau + zeta on the plaque from Tegea (27). The letter-form has been interpreted, from its 
appearance and value, as a form of the sadé,! presumably handed on automatically in its 
place in the abecedarium. The theory is attractive, but why then should it not have been 
used instead of zeta in the other Arkadian inscriptions? Taking into consideration the 
symbols for epsilon and mu, which have very much the appearance of innovations, we may 
hazard the guess that all are the work of some innovator during the course of the fifth 
century, which did not survive the introduction of the Ionic alphabet in the early fourth. 
The case of the mu seems to be a clear one. Its appearance is confined as yet to Mantinea, 
where it is found in the legal texts 28 and 29, and on one of the earliest of a large series 
of small clay counters inscribed with personal names (37). Fougéres saw in it a descendant 
of the old Phoenician curving mem;? but there is no doubt that the Mantineans knew the 
normal mu also, for the latter is used always in the legend Ma on their coinage, which 
apparently begins in the early fifth century (19). The bases 20 and 30 also show yz, but 
neither can be certainly termed Mantinean; a third base (32), however, which was found 
in Mantinea and has been ascribed to the campaign against Tegea and her allies in 422 
(Thuc. iv. 134; cf. JG v. 2. 282), uses the normal 2, and so does one of the earliest of the 
counters 37. This suggests that the form was invented as a shorthand form of mu (like 
the straight line for mu which occurs at Axos in Crete, p. 309), but never succeeded in 
ousting the accepted form. The single stroke for epsilon is plainly a form of shorthand; 
it occurs in Lousoi on a bronze rim and an amphora-handle (35, 36), both inscribed with 
the usual formula tepa Aptepi{ti), and in Mantinea on (a) a stone stele or base (now lost) 
inscribed AyeAdi0 from a precinct of the god of the Arkadian river Acheloos (JG v. 2. 285) 

and (6) all those counters which antedate the introduction of the Ionic script. The Lousoi 
examples of this epsilon, which both show also open heta, might be dated at any time 
between the early and the late fifth century; the counters are generally dated in the last 
quarter. Neither of the legal texts from Mantinea uses this letter, and it is possible that 
it was only invented after they were written. The psi, again, looks like a deliberate in 

vention, presumably by someone who, himself using ‘red’ chi Y, had seen the use of 
Y for psi in the alphabet of the Argivo-Corinthian group, and evolved this simple varia- 
tion. It is found in the legend 6 on the coins of Psophis, which appear to start at some 
time in the first half of the fifth century (21), and twice on the counters at Mantinea. 
But it occurs also outside Arkadia; it is attested in inscriptions of the period c. 525-450 
from Ozolian Lokris across the Corinthian Gulf (pp. 105 ff., 2-4), and, although so simple 
a form might have been evolved from the Y (psi) independently in Lokris and Arkadia, 
it is tempting to conjecture that there is a connexion, and that the link may be through 
Achaia, lying between, whose script is a mixture of various elements—the crooked iota 


1 Larfeld3, 220 ff. Apart from its use in sth-c. sigma), and in late Pamphylian with an uncertain value; 
Mantinean, the occurrence of this letter as a sibilant is cf. Neppi Modona, RIGI xi-xii (1927-8), 58 ff., and 
doubtful: in Messapic (= Tarantine) on the kery- above, p. 40. 
keion Taras 13 (where it might be an error for 3-stroke 2 BCH xvi (1892), 571. 
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and san of the Argivo-Corinthian group, with the ‘red’ forms of x and chi. But as yet 
none of the inscriptions from Achaia or her colonies has given occasion for the use of the 
rare letter, except for one doubtful example (p. 259). 

The law from the precinct of Athena Alea (29) was dated c. 480-460 by Vollgraff, on 
the evidence of the letter-forms.' All the circular letters are made with a cutting-compass, 
leaving a central dot, so that the dotted theta is indistinguishable from omikron. Its general 
appearance may be compared with two Argive texts (p. 165, Argos 39a-8), and, to be 
consistent with my dating of those, I should set this Arkadian text, with its dotted theta, 
a little later than 460. The content of the law has been already fully discussed by many 
scholars. It does not form part of a code, but records a particular verdict given over an 
involved case of homicide within the sacred precinct. The other legal fragment (28), 
found rebuilt into the later Bouleuterion at Mantinea, is cut on the shaft or drum of 
a Doric column, broken at one end and sliced across the diameter, so that we have only 
a mutilated fragment of the text left; it is defined in JG v. 2. 26 as a lex sacra, but even this 
rests only on the uncertain readings [xpé]ovo in J. 1 and xpé[opor] in 1. 5. The crossed 
theta is still used, but otherwise it looks no earlier than 29, and the two are probably 
fairly close in time to each other. Other examples of legal texts on column-shafts are 
found in the Aegean islands of Paros, Naxos, and Thera (p. 55). 

The list of proxenoi from Lousoi (31), in which the mu sometimes approaches the 
upright form 4, should perhaps be dated on that account in or after the middle of the 
fifth century. The dedication to Apollo at Mantinea (32) has, as we have seen, been 
assigned to the last third of the fifth century, during the Archidamian War. The only 
other Arkadian inscriptions in the local alphabet which should be mentioned are on clay 
tesserae or counters found partly in the theatre, partly in the stoa at Mantinea, in lettering 
which ranges from the second half of the fifth to the third century (37). They have been 
associated with some constitutional procedure, possibly with the constitution drawn up 
by Nikodoros of Mantinea, the friend of the atheist Diagoras of Melos.? The dotted theta 
is used throughout, also o4 (cf. p. 136, Megara 8), and once 83. 
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1. Bronze apple dedicated by Komadas; c. 550-525? IGA 556. L. Robert, Collection Froehner i (1936), 
no. 29, pl. 13. SEG xi. 1044. Paris, Cab. Méd. PL. 40 
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D. M. Robinson, CP xxxviii (1943), 191 ff., pl. 1. Beattie, CQ xli (1947), 66 ff. Jeffery, JHS lxix 
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(1949), 30 f. Buck 16. SEG xii. 1112. D. M. Robinson Coll. PL. 40 
3. Lip of a bronze lebes dedicated to Artemis, bought in Kalavryta; c. 525? Purgold, AZ 1882, 
393 f. SGDI 1600. IG v. 2. 401. Roehl}, 118. 1. SEG xi. 1118. Private coll. PL. 40 


4. Fragment of a bronze strip from Lousoi; ¢. 525? Wilhelm, O.7h. iv (1901), 77 f., no. 9, fig. 153. 
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1 Mél. Boisacq ii. 338. bronze double-axe from Pallantion (Arvanitopoullos, 
2 Cf. Hiller, IG v. 2, pp. 47 and 65, ad n. 323. Epigraphtke ii (1939), 255); statue-base from Glanitsa 
; 3 I have omitted in particular the following inscrip- _(Lemerle, BCH Ixii (1938), 460); and JG v. 2. 95 and 
tions, known to me only from the preliminary reports: 425, both known only from poor sketches. 
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6. Seated stone statue inscribed Ayeyo, from Asea, c. 525? Curtius, AZ xxxi (1874), 110. Kouma- 


noudes, AE 1874, 480 ff. and pl. 71. IGA 92. SGDI 1185. Roberts, i. 274. Stais, Cat. Nat. Mus. 
Athens, 6. IG v. 2. 559. DGE 677. SEG xi. 1163. NM 6. PL. 40 


7. Bronze statuette of a herdsman dedicated to Pan by Phauleas, from Melpea; c. 510-500? Studniczka, 
AM Xxx (1905), 65 ff., Beil. and pl. 4. IG v. 2. 555. DGE 676. Lamb, Gk. and Rom. Bronzes, 93. 
Richter, MMNYC Bronzes, 93 and AGA, fig. 240. SEG xi. 1162. New York, MM 08.258.7. 


8. Similar dedication by Aineas; c. 500? Richter, AFA xlviii (1944), 5, figs. 11-13 and AGA, fig. 241. 
SEG xi. 1043. New York, MM 43.11.3. 


9. Coinage of Heraia; c. 525-500? B ii. 1. 835 ff., pl. 38. HN, 447 f. Cahn, Monnaies grecques archaiques 
(1947), 15, 29, fig. 20. 


10. Federal coinage inscribed Apxadixov; c. 500-417? B ii. 1. 843 ff., pl. 38. HN2, 448. Wallace, JHS 
Ixxiv (1954), 32 ff. 


11. Bronze spear-butt dedicated to the Tyndaridai from a victory over Heraia; c. 500-480? Richter, 
AFA xliii (1939), 194 ff., figs. 4-6. SEG xi. 1045. New York, MM 38.11.7. PL. 40 
12. Bronze phiale dedicated to Kore by Kamo; c. 500-480? IG v. 2. 554. SGDI 373. Roehl}, roo. 14. 


DGE 676. Buck 15. SEG xi. 1161. NM 7959. PL. 41 


13. Stone stele marking a precinct of Zeus the Thunderer; c. 500-480? Arvanitopoullos, AE 1906, 
63 ff. Rhomaios, AF 1911, 150. 1. Kern, pl. 11. JG v. 2. 64. DGE 652. SEG xi. 1067. Tegea Mus. 
217. 

14. Bronze statuette of a youth, perhaps from the precinct of Artemis at Lousoi; c. 480. Froehner, 
Coll. Béarn i (1905), 21 ff., pl. 5. Furtwaengler, Kleine Schriften ii. 458 ff., figs. 2-3. IG v. 2. 403. 
Private coll. PL. 75 
15. Stele inscribed with the name Arminidas, from near Kleitor; c. 500-475? Meyer, Pelop. Wande- 
rungen (1939), 88 ff., no. 1, pl. 27a. SEG xi. 1123. Olympia Mus. 773. 


16. Herald’s staff from Thelpousa, found at Olympia; c. 500-475? Weber, Ol. Forschungen i (1944), 
158 f., pl. 67a. SEG xiii. 270. Olympia Mus. 


17. Dedication for a victory by Gortys, from Delphi; c. 500-475? SIG? 49. FD ii. 1. 247 f., fig. 194. 
DGE 671. SEG xi. 1168. Delphi Mus. 1657. 


18. Stele giving the right of ‘prohedra’ to the Pasitimidai, from Tegea; c. 500-475? Mendel, BCH xxv 
(1901), 267 f. Wilhelm, 8 ff. JG v. 2. 113. Roehl, 105. 1. DGE 651. SEG xi. 1074. Tegea Mus. 
19. Coinage of Mantinea, c. 500 onwards (Ma, Mov). B ii. 1. 861 ff., pl. 38. HN, 449. 


20. Dedication by Praxiteles of Mantinea, Syracuse, and Kamarina, at Olympia; c. 480-475? Ol. v. 
266 and 630-1. Roberts i. 277. SGDI 1200. IGA 95. IG v. 2. 47. Friedlaender 142. Kunze, Olympia- 
bericht v (1956), 152, fig. 60. SEG xi. 1222. Olympia Mus. 23+-28. PL. 41 


21. Coinage of Psophis (¥, ¥6, Y691); ¢. 475 onwards? B ii. 1. 873 ff., pl. 38. HN?, 453. 

22. Dedication of the victor Tellon of Oresthasia at Olympia; c. 475-450. Ol. v. 147. Olympia Mus. 
254. 

23. Bronze key, property of Artemis at Lousoi; c. 475-450? IG v. 2. 399. DGE 670. Boston, MFA. 
24. Dedication by Polyxena at Tegea; ¢. 475-450? IG v. 2. 108. Roehl, 106. 11. Tegea Mus. 


* 
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25. Dedication for a victory by the people of Kaphyia, at Delphi; c. 475-450? SIG} 48. IG v. 2, p. 73. 
FD iii. 4. 258, no. 191, pl. 29. 1. Delphi Mus. 1562. 

26. Base for statues of Athena Astyochos and Herakles, at Tegea; ¢. 475-450? SGDI 1218. Roberts 
i. 278. IG v. 2. 77. Roehl, 106. 6-7. SEG xi. 1066. Tegea Mus. 

27. Bronze plaque recording sums of money deposited by Xouthias son of Philachaios with Athena 
Alea at Tegea; c. 450? IG v. 2. 159. Comparetti, Ann. ii (1916), 246 ff. Roehl}, 121 f., 1. Buck, CP xx 
(1925), 133 f. SIG} 1213. DGE 57. SEG xi. 1083. NM 8165. PL. 41 
28. Part of a legal text inscribed on the drum or shaft of a Doric column at Mantinea; c. 460-450? 
Fougéres, BCH xvi (1892), 576 ff. IG v. 2. 261, pl. 2. Roehl}, 106. 8. Kern, pl. 11. DGE 661 (g). 
SEG xi. 1086. Tegea Mus. 

29. Part of a legal text inscribed on a wall in the precinct of Athena Alea at Mantinea. Fougéres, 
op. cit. 569 ff. and Mantinée (1898), 523 ff. Hiller, Arkadische Forschungen (191 1), 15 ff. IG v. 2. 262. 
Comparetti, Ann. i (1914), 1 ff., pls. 1-3. Roehl, 107. 9. Kern, pl. 11. DGE 661. Buck, op. cit. 136 ff. 
Vollgraff, Mélanges Boisacg ii. 335 ff. Buck 17. SEG xi. 1087. Tegea Mus. 

30. Dedication by the victor Kyniskos of Mantinea at Olympia; c. 450? Ol. v. 149. Roehl}, 106. to. 
Richter}, 247. Moretti 14. SEG xiv. 356. Olympia Mus. 165. 

31. Bronze disk inscribed with a list of proxenoi, from Lousoi; c. 450-430? Wilhelm, O. fh. iv (1901), 
78 f., fig. 156. Pernice, AA 1904, 32. 47. IG v. 2. 387. Kern, pl. 21. DGE 669. Jacobsthal, Diskot 
(1933), 29. SEG xi. 1114. Berlin Mus. 8721. 

32. Base for a dedication to Apollo by Mantinea for a victory over Tegea(?) and allies at Mantinea; 
c. 422? Roberts i. 281. SGDI 1198. Roehl}, 106. 12. IG v. 2. 282. Lost? PL. 41 
33. Coinage of Pheneos (e, Mevixov); sth c. B ii. 3. 598 ff., pl. 224. HN?, 452. 

34. Terra-cotta head of a boar, dedicated to Hermes at Pheneos; 5th c.? (possibly 4th). JGA, adn. 60. 
Farell, Cults v. 80. IG v. 2. 360. Winterthur Mus. 

35. Lip of a bronze vase, property of Artemis, said to be from Lousoi; 5th c. Robert, Coll. Froehner i 
(1938), 27, pl. 11. SEG xi. 1115. Paris, Cab. Méd. 

36. Handle of a bronze amphora, property of Artemis, from Lousoi; sth c. Perdrizet, REA i (1899), 
281. IG v. 2. 402. DGE 670. Robert, op. cit. 26. Lost. 

37. Series of clay counters inscribed with proper names, from Mantinea; c. 450-400. IG v. 2. 323. 
Tegea Mus. PL. 41 
Inscriptions attributed to Arkadia 

38. Fragment of a bronze plaque from Olympia; early sth c.? Ol. v. 27. Jeffery, JHS xix (1949), 31, 
fig. 7. SEG xi. 1168a. Olympia Mus. 750. PL. 40 
39. Bronze statuette of a youth, made by Hybristas, said to have been found near Epidauros; c. 480- 
4702 IG iv. 1476. Lamb, op. cit. 95, pl. 32a. Neugebauer, op. cit. 48 f., 129, pl. 27; 4A 1938, 336f., 
and 1942, 486. Elderkin, AYA xliv (1940), 232 and fig. 11. Paris, Dutuit Coll., Petit Palais. PL. 41 


ELIS 
Letter-forms; see Arkadia, pp. 206 f. and Fig. 40. 


The archaic alphabet of Elis, known to us mostly from the man i 
; , y rhetrai on b 1 
found at Olympia, resembles those of Lakonia and Arkadia, especially a ieee for it 


ee ee ce 


Ee A ies. t y 
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differs from Arkadian only in the use of three-stroked sig 


the four-stroked), and from Lakonian in the use of lunate gamma and goppa. It has little 
in common with Achaian, and (as was said above, pp. 184 f.), if it is assumed that these 
three scripts are derived one from the other, it is perhaps more likely that Lakonia was the 
pioneer than Elis; for Lakonia had possible sources in Rhodes or Delphi, whereas there 
is no obvious external source for Elis. 

In fact there is no reason for believing that the alphabet arrived very early in Elis, 
except for the literary tradition that the Olympic victor list began in 776, and for the 
undoubted existence among the treasures at Olympia of an archaic bronze disk, inscribed 
with the terms of the Olympic Truce, and bearing the names of Lykourgos, Iphitos, and 
Kleosthenes (see below). I have already referred to the problem of the old victor list 
(pp. 59 ff.). Even if the traditional date for the first Olympiad is proved to be roughly cor- 
rect, as seems very possible," and even if the traditional list of victors’ names does go back 
to that date, we still have no evidence that the names were recorded in writing from the 
beginning; they may have been handed down in the memories of successive hieromne- 
mones. When Hippias of Elis produced a list of Olympic victors as a chronological frame- 
work for his History, perhaps he had some written lists from the site on which to base 
it; but perhaps he had no more than a collection of bronze plaques like Ol. v. 17 (p. 59), 
one having been dedicated by the Hellenodikai after each Olympiad. Pausanias tells us 
that Paraballon, an Elean victor in the diaulos, caused the names of the victors to be 
inscribed in the gymnasium at Olympia; and Pausanias’ wording hints that the inscrip- 
tion recorded that Paraballon was the first to do this, and left it as an incentive for the 
future (vi. 6. 3): UrreAitreto 8 Kal és Tous Errerta pIAoTIpiay, Tév viKnodvTev ’OAuUpTriact 
TE Ovopata dvaypdas év TH YUUvacion TH év "OAUTria. Euenorides of Elis, on becoming 
a Hellenodikes, also had the names of the victors publicly inscribed (Paus. vi. 8. 1). The 
dates of these two are unknown, and disputed.? The most important list (the victors in 
the stadion) must surely have been inscribed in public c. 400, or whenever Hippias pro- 
duced it; these other people, if they lived later, may have compiled lists of all the victors 
at each Olympiad. But so far no inscribed blocks or plaques, early or late, bearing simply 
lists have been found. 

There can be no doubt that the so-called Disk of Iphitos bore an archaic inscription. 
From the descriptions of Aristotle, Phlegon of Tralles, and Pausanias,3 it was a bronze 
disk of unknown size—not necessarily an athletic disk, cf. Arkadia 31—bearing an in- 
scription written éAryué (spirally) which said that ‘the terms of the Olympic Truce and 
Festival were thus and thus, drawn up by (or in the time of? Um or él?) so-and-so’. 
The disk certainly bore the name of Lykourgos (Aristotle), and probably those of Iphitos 
and Kleosthenes of Pisa also (Pausanias, Phlegon). Was this a genuine document of 
c. 776? It is perhaps more likely that in the archaic period each of the spondophoroi, 
when they went forth to proclaim the coming Truce through the states of Greece, carried 
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ma (Arkadian normally using 


' Cf. Hampe, Die Antike xiv (1938), 245- believes that both may belong to the first half of the 

2 Férster, Die Sieger in d. olympischen Spielen ii. 7. sthc., or Paraballon even to the 6th; FGH iii, Elis u. 
24, sets Euenorides doubtfully in the 3rd c. B.c. and Olympia: Einleitung, 225 f. and T1-2. . ; 
leaves Paraballon undated. The Hellenistic period is 3 Aristotle, F 146 Rose; Phlegon, FGH ii. 257, F 1; 
suggested by Kérte, Hermes 1904, 236 f. Jacoby Paus. v. 20. 1. 


a 
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such a disk as a badge of his identity, and read the text of the Truce from it; in Aristotle’s 
day there was only one of these venerable disks preserved in the sanctuary, and it passed 
for the original document drawn up by the three whose names were mentioned on it. 

I have omitted from the following discussion a number of little statuettes or utensils 
from Olympia bearing very brief inscriptions of the sixth or fifth century. The best 
evidence for the script at present comes from the series of bronze plaques which have 
survived, on which the Eleans wrote their ‘rhetrai’—treaties of alliance (6, 12) and decrees 
approved by their ruling body (4, 5, 10, 15). Judged by the general standards of develop- 
ment attributed to the other Peloponnesian scripts, none of the Elean plaques should be 
earlier than the last quarter of the sixth century. The early history of Elis, Pisa, and 
Triphylia is little known, and that little subject to dispute. The plaques, far from solving 
any of the problems, have been themselves the cause of some of the uncertainty. Some 
authorities’ have claimed that a plaque referring to a single Hellenodikes (15) should be 
assigned to the years before 580, because in that year, according to Pausanias and perhaps 
others,? the establishment of two Hellenodikai was decreed; and that a plaque referring 
to the people of Triphylian Skillous (17) must be earlier than 572, when Skillous was 
sacked by the Eleans.} At the other extreme, it has been maintained that the two Helle- 
nodikai were not created until after 471/470 (the year when Elis was synoecized: Diod. 
xi. 54. 1), and that 17 should not be dated before 371/370.4 As our concern is with the 
alphabet, we shall first seek only to suggest dates for the lettering of the plaques without 
reference to their possible historical connexions, and then see whether these dates are 
obviously incompatible with the content of the texts—though here there is admittedly 
a wide margin for error. 

The rhetra 15 should, by appearance, be dated fairly early in the fifth century; the 
lettering may be compared, for general similarity, with that of the Arkadian dedication 
of Praxiteles at Olympia c. 480-465 (p. 211, Arkadia 20), and with the epitaph of the 
Argives who fell at Tanagra c. 458/457 (p. 164, Argos 30); we may note in 15 «2 or 4, 
2, A1-2, V3, P3, X3; on the whole, it appears to resemble the Arkadian more closely than 
the Argive. As for the content, the mention of one Hellenodikes does not necessarily deny 
the existence of two, and ten mnai sounds an incredibly heavy fine for the early sixth 
century.5 

The plaque 17 (referring to Skillous) shows 62 and 3, v4, and punctuation 1; rho is 


tailless. It should not be earlier than c. 450. 


' Kirchhoff, 162 f.; Busolt, Griech. Staatsk.3 i. 148. 

2 Paus. v. 9. 4; Hellanikos and Aristodemos (two or 
twelve, B or 18? see FGH i. 4, F 113). 

3 Blass, SGDIJ 1151; Geyer, RE, s.v. Skillous, 526. 

‘ Kahrstedt, Gott. Gel. Nach. 1927, 157 ff. 

5 The meaning of this rhetra is still disputed. The 
Transliteration of Plates gives the version which seems 
to me the better: that Patrias is the public secretary of 
the governing body of Elis, responsible for drafting this 
and all other rhetrai. Because he has been wrongly 
accused of abusing his office in some way, this rhetra is 
passed (a) to give him (with his family and property) 
immunity against any such irresponsible charges in 


Elis apparently had trouble with Pisa and 


future; (b) to define the procedure of punishment to be 
followed if anyone does so charge him, and if the judges 
do not enforce the penalty; (c) to punish any who 
maltreat a man on trial; and (d) to include Patrias him- 
self in such punishments, if he does in fact abuse his 
office. In the alternative view (see, for example, Buck 
61) jwortpi& = the gens (of an accused man), which, with 
his family, is now no longer to be bound by the primi- 
tive law which attached liability equally to the kin of 
the accused. But it is hard to believe that this primitive 
law had survived into the 5th c. at Elis; and who is the 
official called the ‘scribe of the gens’ (tratpids 6 ypogevs), 
thus introduced in the final clause? 
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parts of Triphylia between the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars," and it is conceivable 
that Skillous, which was certainly inhabited in 398 (Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 2), may have been 
repopulated already in the fifth century, and had some connexion with this struggle 
against Elis. At all events, I cannot think that the plaque should be dated as late as 371/370, 
for we have no particular grounds for assuming that the Elean script was especially back- 
ward, and in the fragment Ol. v. 36, which is securely dated in 364, the full Ionic script 
is used. The fragmentary text 17 suggests that Elis is establishing two men as Kartaotéran 
to regulate the affairs of the Skillountines after some emergency. It is possible that the 
fragment 18 may also belong to the same period of strife; it records sums of money 
borrowed xKa(t) tov tr[oAcuov?] from one Zeuxias, and has been referred tentatively to 
the Peloponnesian War.3 

A single broken plaque is inscribed boustrophedon (2). This fact by itself does not 
preclude its being placed as late as c. 525, and a date in the late archaic period is suggested 
by the letter forms ¢3, v2, as against the earlier er used in 4 and 5, which are both in- 
scribed from left to right. 5, which concerns temple regulations and their alteration, 
refers to a Boule of 500, and Kahrstedt would therefore date it later than 470;4 I can only 
say that if this is correct, then the date of the treaty between Elis and Heraia (6) ought also 
to be brought down below 470, for its lettering is, if anything, later than that of 5 (ex still, 
but v2, x2). In the above inscriptions 4-6, lambda and rho are still in the early form 1; 
the later form 2 is attested, as we have seen, in 15; between these may be placed the 
treaty between the Anaitoi and Metapioi (12; A1, p2) and the manumission list 13 (vr-z, 
p2). In the second half of the century the signature of the sculptor Kalon (19), whose 
floruit may have been in the third quarter of the fifth century (p. 245), shows gamma [, 
p3, and 02; we may note the same letters (and 53) in 20, an agreement concerning the 
renting of land, which has been assigned to the last quarter of the century, or the early 
years of the fourth (cf. DGE 419). 

Apart from the plaques there is little early Elean material. The retrograde signature 
Polos pW’ atrogoey (1) on a bronze aryballos in the shape of a helmeted head, which was 
bought in Pyrgos, may well be Elean, for the spelling « for € suggests the Elean dialect 
more than any other.’ The type of helmet is dated in the second half of the sixth century; 
if the attribution is correct, it shows that goppa was once used in Elean, as in Arkadian, 
although it had apparently gone out of use before the date of the first surviving plaques. 
A public dedication by Elis on the rim of a bronze lebes (3) probably belongs to the sixth 
century (cf. vr): T61 Zi OAUvTm161 Tor FaAeio1, and 1apa Atos added later by another hand. 
A similar rim, inscribed [- - - ave]Oéxe : Ai Kpoviévi fava[kni, may be of the early fifth 
century (11). A special series of coins, bearing a Zeus of early fifth-century type, has the 
legend OAuvmrikov retrograde (7b); the normal coinage bears a winged Nike of late archaic 
type, with the legend Fa retrograde (7a). The fragmentary bronze strip recording a dedi- 
cation by an athlete Kordaphos of Lepreon (14) should belong, as Kunze suggests, to 
the period 500-450; we may note the stoichedon lettering, and +1 still in use. 


1 Hat. iv. 148; Paus. v. 4. 7; 10. 2; Strabo 355. Cf. + Op. cit. 164 ff. ; ; 
Ol. v. 42 ff.; Philippson, RE, s.v. Elis, 2393 f. 5 Buck, 23 f. I am indebted to Dunbabin for dating 

2 Ol. v, p. 73: the helmet. 

3 Meister, Die griech. Dialekte ii. 27; Ol. v. 40. 
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SELECT CATALOGUE 


1. Signature of Koios on a bronze aryballos bought in Pyrgos; ¢. 550-525. Greenwell, FHS ii (1881), 
69 ff. IGA 557. Roberts i. 254, n. 1. Ol. v. 629. SGDI 1176. Maximova, Les Vases plastiques (1927), 


155 f., pl. 37. Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Mus. cr. 15. 1864. PL. 42 
2. Boustrophedon fragment of a law on a bronze plaque; ¢. 525? Ol. v. i. IGA 109. Roberts i. 290. 
SGDI 1147. Roehl, 111. 1. Olympia Mus. 554. PL. 42 


3. Dedication of Eleans on a bronze lebes-rim; 6th c. Kunze and Schleif, ZdJ liii, Olympiabericht ii 

(1938), 104 f., figs. 65-66. Olympia Mus. B 458. 

4. Bronze plaque bearing part of a law on aliens and the Olympic ritual; c. 500? Ol. v. § (+6?). IGA 

115. SGDI 1158. Roehl, 113. 12. Olympia Mus. 130 (+565?) PL. 42 
* 5. Bronze plaque bearing part of a law mentioning procedure for alteration of the law by a Boule of 

500; ¢. 500? Ol. v. 7. IGA 113¢, add. Roberts i. 296. SGDI 1156. Roehl}, 113. 8. DGE 412. SEG xi. 


1181. Buck 64. Olympia Mus. 1o14. PL. 42 
* 6. Treaty between Elis and Heraia; c. 500? Ol. v. 9 and pp. 795 f. Roberts i. 291. BMC Bronzes, 264. 
SGDI 1149. Roehl}, 111. 2. SIG3 9. DGE 413. GHI? 5. SEG xi. 1182. Buck 62. BM. PL. 42 


7a-b. (a) earliest inscribed coinage of Elis; c. 500 onwards? (6) series inscribed OAuvmxov; first half of 
sth c.? B ii. 1. 887 ff., pl. 39. HN?, 419 ff. 
* 8. Bronze plaque with a decree concerning one Deukalion; c. 500-475? Ol. v. 11. IGA 113. Roberts 

i. 294. SGDI 1153. Roehl}, 112. 6. DGE 415. SEG xi. 1186. Buck 63. Olympia Mus. 261. PL. 42 
é 9. Fragment of bronze plaque with a law referring to ‘the ancient writ’ (to ypapos T&PXaIoVv); ¢. 475? 
‘ Ol. v. 3. IGA 111. SGDI 1157. Roehl}, 112. 3. DGE 410. SEG xi. 1177. Olympia Mus. 442-715. 
10. Bronze plaque bearing a law concerning the tenure of sacred lands by the theokolos; c. 475? OL. | 
v. 4. IGA 113b, add. Roberts i. 295. SGDI 1154. Roehl, 114. 9. DGE 411. SEG xi. 1178. Olympia 
. Mus. rors. 


* 11. Fragmentary dedication on a lebes-rim; c. 475? Robert, Coll. Froehner i. 38, no. 34, pl. 32. Meritt, 
AFP lix (1938), 500. Paris, Cab. Méd. 

* 12. Bronze plaque with the terms of an alliance between the Anaitoi and Metapioi; c. 475-450? Ol. 
v. 10. IGA 118. Roberts i. 297. SGDI 1150. Roehl}, 116. 14. DGE 414. SEG xi. 1183. Olympia Mus. 
703- 

13. Bronze plaque with part of a manumission list; c. 475-450? Ol. v. 12. IGA 552. SGDI 1161. 
DGE 416. SEG xi. 1253. Olympia Mus. 445. 

* 14. Dedicatory inscription of Kordaphos of Lepreon; c. 475-450? Kunze, Olympiabericht v (1956), 

156 f., fig. 63. Olympia Mus. B 1290. 


* 15. Bronze plaque bearing a decree concerning one Patrias (?); c. 475-450? Ol. v. 2. IGA 112 and add. 
Roberts i. 292. SGDI 1152. Roehl}, 112. 4. DGE 409. Kahrstedt, Gott. Gel. Nach. 1927, 159 f. 


SEG xi. 1176. Buck 61. Olympia Mus. 771. PL. 43 
16. Gravestone of Rhipis(?), from Koskina near Olympia; c. 475-450? Ol. v. 718. [GA 112a and add. 
SGDI 1165. Roehl}, 111. 5. DGE 421. Olympia Mus. PL. 43 


* 17, Fragmentary bronze plaque bearing part of a decree concerning Skillous; c. 450-425? Ol. v. 16. 
IGA 119 and add. Roberts i. 298. SGDI 1151. Roehl}, 116. 16. DGE 418. Kahrstedt, op. cit. 164 f. 
SEG xi. 1184. Olympia Mus. 434+ 1075+ 602. 
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18. Fragmentary bronze plaque bearin 
and add. SGDI 1162. Roehl, 114. 11. 
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§ a text concerning a war-loan; ¢, 450-425? Ol. v.15. IGA 114 
Olympia Mus. 569. 
* 19. Signature of the sculptor Kalon of Elis 


on a base at Olympia; c. 450-425? Ol. v. 271. IGA 636, 
IGB 33. SGDI 1169. Olympia Mus. 401+ 1055, a : _ 


private agreement concerning the renting of land; c. 425? Ol. 
300. SGDI 1168. Roehl, 117. 19. DGE 419. SEG xi. 1185. Ol] 


20. Bronze plaque bearing a 
IGA 121 and add. Roberts i. 
Mus. 564. 


v. 18. 
ympia 
Inscription attributed to Elis 


21. Fragment of a dedication by the Apolloniates of E 
bericht v (1956), 149 ff., pl. 80. Olympia Mus. (see p. 


* 


peiros at Olympia; c. 450-440. Kunze, Olympia- 
229). PL. 43 


ACHAIA 
Letter-forms; see Achaian Colonies, pp. 248 f. and Fig. 42. 


Although the Achaian alphabet has left its mark not only in the Achaian colonies of 
Magna Graecia, but also along the trade-route which led thither through the Ionian 
Islands, through lack of excavation very few archaic inscriptions have yet been found in 
Achaia itself. From the twelve states mentioned by the ancient authorities'—Dyme, 
Olenos, Pharai, Tritaia, Patrai, Rhypes, Aigion, Helike, Bura, Aigai, Aigeira, and Pellene 
—the total material, as far as I am aware, is a grave-stele (1), a boundary-stone (3), 
a single series of inscribed coins (2), and a bronze oinochoe whose inscription may be 
in the Ionic, not the local alphabet (4). There are also the following possible attributions: 
a very fragmentary bronze plaque said to have been found in northern Arkadia (8), two 
helmets from Olympia (6-7), which might equally well be dedications from the Achaian 
colonies in Magna Graecia, and a clay bobbin from Delphi (5). The fifth-century statue- 
base at Olympia signed jointly by Athenodoros ‘of Achaia’ and Asopodoros of Argos is 
not in the Achaian, or the Argive, script; see further Pp. 160, 267. 

The known facts of Achaia’s early history are as scanty as her inscriptions. Apart from 
the foundation of the western colonies, we know only that the Achaian states early formed 
some kind of federation, of which Helike may have been the leading member; that they 
were ruled by kings until the reign of one named Ogyges, after whom the constitution 
became ‘democratic’; that they took no part in the Persian War; and that at some time in 
the first half of the fifth century the federation made a joint dedication at Olympia of a 
bronze group representing the Achaian chiefs casting their lots for the duel with Hector, 
Pausanias has preserved the dedicatory epigram (v. 25. 10): 

TO Atl té&xatol téydéApata totr’ évédnKav 
éyyovor dvtidéou TavtaAiSa TMéAotros, 


' i. ; Strabo 385-6; Polyb. ii. 41; Paus. vii. 2 Cf. Strabo 384; Polyb. ii. 41 53 Paus Vii ; 
6.1 ee a and Larsen, Studies ....D. M. Robinson ii. 797 ff. 
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and also that of the sculptor Onatas, which forms the only evidence for the date of the 
offering: 

TIoAAg piv GAAa copol TroipaTa Kal 168’ "Ovata 

Alyivijtew, Tov yelvorto Traida Mikoov. 


The earliest inscription is the gravestone of Demokedes (1), which was found by 
Wilhelm in western Achaia, in a village not very far from Kato Achaia, having evidently 
come from a group of ancient graves nearby.’ Kato Achaia has been identified by some 
scholars with Dyme, and by others with Olenos.? It reads from right to left: Aapoxadeos 
t[o5e copa], inscribed vertically on a rough stele 1-22 m. high, and from the wavering, 
archaic height of the letters I think that it is almost certainly to be dated in the seventh 
century. The coinage bearing the protome of a goat and inscribed (retrograde) Ary, with 
lunate gamma and three-stroked crooked zota (2), which was attributed to Aigai by 
Babelon and Head, but to Aigion by Imhoof-Blumer,? seems most likely to be from the 
latter place; the goat might well be used by either as a canting badge, but it is only at 
Aigion that we hear of a famous goat, the one which suckled the baby Zeus (Strabo 387); 
moreover, Dionysos, whose head appears on the reverse of the later series, had a precinct 
at Aigion (Paus. vii. 23. 9), and his head appears again much later on a series which belongs 
unquestionably to Aigion, dated after 146 B.c. (HN?, 413). The first series, belonging to 
the late archaic period, shows iota and gamma as described above; lunate gamma is the 
type used by Achaia’s neighbours Sikyon, Arkadia and Elis, but the western Achaian 
colonies use the straight form | (p. 248). The second series, which, from the style of 
Dionysos’ head, appears to be not later than the first half of the fifth century, shows that 
by this time iota had become straight; whereas in the colonies the old crooked form seems 
to have persisted at least until the middle of the century (p. 249). 

A small bronze oinochoe (4), found in a grave at Aigion, was inscribed on the body 
tep[o]v, and round its trefoil lip Aryeos. The mu still slopes slightly, but gamma is in the Ionic 
form, and, unless there are very strong grounds for dating the type of vase to the period 
c. 450-440,4 I should prefer to set this inscription some decades later, when the use of 
the Ionic alphabet was spreading over the Peloponnese. 

The plaque 8 is generally set among the inscriptions of Arkadia. It was seen and copied 
in Kalavryta, with the report that it had been found at Lousoi;5 its fragmentary state 
allowed only a partial reading: [- - - 5a]pxpas ePotov opAev Fiepas to E[- - -] (first line), 
and then follow two faint lines inscribed the other way up, perhaps an addendum like 
that inscribed in the same way on a plaque from Ozolian Lokris (pp. 105 f., 2): [---] Fixam 
Tai ToAI TaAavtov [- - -]. Lousoi lay near the Achaian border, and an inscription has been 
found in that area which, while undoubtedly Arkadian, shows the Achaian crooked zota 


1 Wilhelm, 121 f. 

2 The alternative views are discussed by Bélte (RE, 
s.v. Olenos, 2436), who, while inclining to Dyme, 
leaves the question open. 

3B ii. 1. 823 ff.; HN?, 412; Imhoof-Blumer, 
Monnates grecques, 157. 

4 This is the date suggested by D. M. Robinson, AVA 
xlvi (1942), 194. 


5 Cf. IG v. 2. 410. It was later bought by Vollgraff, 
and published as new in Mnemosyne xlvii (1919), 66 ff., 
with a less acceptable restoration; not knowing its 
provenance, he ascribed it tentatively to one of the 
Chalkidic colonies of Sicily; and hence arose the 
erroneous statement that the san was used in certain 
Sicilian alphabets (Pareti, La Tomba Regolini-Galassi 
(1947), 491, n. 30). 
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instead of the straight type normal in Arkadian (p. 209, Arkadia 2 
inscription has been found which shows the san as well, and so I 
this plaque 8, if indeed it came from Lousoi, was an agreement which concerned one of 
the nearby Achaian states (Aigai or Helike?), of a kind like that between Elis and Heraia 
for example (Elis 6), which specified the fines to be paid for an infringement of the terms; 
it might then properly be termed Achaian, though the copy found happens to be the one 
which was deposited in the sanctuary at Lousoi. The alphabet shows, according to the 
copies, tailless epsilon, open heta, crooked iota, san, and qoppa; the circles of goppa and phi 
have become angular, as being easier to cut, and omikron is merely a small dot, as on the 
plaque from Hermion ascribed to Argos (p. 161, 20), and the stone plaque from Mycenae 
(p- 173, 3), both of which have been dated in the first half of the fifth century. The Lousoi 
plaque probably belongs to the same period, perhaps the first quarter of the century. 

The bronze helmet 6, found at Olympia during the last century, which bears the 
inscription Zévos OAuvtrio, should be dated somewhere in the last quarter of the sixth 
century, from the forms of its 2, vr. As was said above (p. 221), there is nothing to show 
whether it is from an Achaian state in the Peloponnese, or one of the western Achaian 
colonies. The same is true of the magnificent helmet found in the renewed excavations 
of Olympia shortly before the last war (7). The excavators describe the inscription To 
Atos eu as Corinthian, but the rounded delta stamps it as Achaian. They further observe 
that the helmet itself is not the normal Corinthian type, but a mixture of the Corinthian 
and Chalkidic of a style which is worn by warriors on Attic vases of the Leagros period, 
c. 510-500. The neat epsilon of the inscription might suggest a rather later date, perhaps 
in the first quarter of the fifth century; the helmet may well have seen some years’ service 
before it was dedicated. 

A clay bobbin (5), scratched with sketches of a man and a scorpion, and with the name 
Mipi?u8os (from right to left), was found at Delphi in strata which included material of 
both the seventh and sixth centuries. It is dated tentatively in the sixth century,' but the 
straggling height of its letters, especially 91, ur, suggests rather the seventh. It is further 
proposed that both bobbin and inscription may be Phokian, on the grounds that san 
occurs in early Aitolian and Phokian inscriptions, and it might well be that in these 
regions the crooked zota also was originally used. There is, in my view, no definite evidence 
for the existence of san in early Phokian (pp. 100 f.); and it is stated that the clay of the 
bobbin is distinctly finer than that of the innumerable similar examples from Delphi 
which are held to be local, though this might be due merely to chance. The alphabet 
corresponds with that of Achaia, or the earliest Aitolian (which, from the scanty examples, 
appears to be in some areas the same as the Achaian; cf. PP- 225 f.), or even Korkyrean; 
and, in view of the difference in the clay, I should ascribe it to a visitor from one of these 
places. The remarkable name (unattested elsewhere) might be a feminine Mipi?u6c in the 
genitive. ene 

A limestone pillar found in Patras bears the end of an inscription [- - -]6eo0s (3). Theta 
is crossed still, but epsilon is tailless, and sigma appears for san. It should not be earlier 
than the middle of the fifth century. 

t Lejeune, REA xlix (1947), 36 f. 
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The detailed commentary on Achaian letter-forms is reserved for the inscriptions of the 
colonies, pp. 248 f. As for the genesis of this alphabet, it seems likely that it was a mixture 
resulting from the fusion of the scripts of Sikyon and Corinth on the eastern border with 
those of Elis to the west and Phokis across the Gulf. Some of the Achaian states may have 
been late in receiving it; but one at least—perhaps at the eastern end of the chain ?—must 
have been literate early, for the Achaian version of the alphabet had already reached 
Ithake in the early Orientalizing period (p. 230). Its influence is also visible in the scattered 
inscriptions which have been found in Aitolia, Achaia’s northern neighbour on the oppo- 


site shore of the Gulf of Corinth. 


CATALOGUE 


1. Gravestone of Demokedes, from Olenos or Dyme; 7th c.? Wilhelm, 121 f., fig. 69. Lost? 

2. Coinage of Ary- (= Atyiov?); ¢. 500 onwards? B ii. 1. 823 ff., pl. 37. HN?, 412. 

3. Limestone pillar from Patras; ¢. 450? Bingen, BCH Ixxviii (1954), 400, no. 17, fig. 4. SEG xiv. 374. 
Patras Mus. PL. 44 
4, Bronze oinochoe inscribed tep[o]v Atyeos, from Aigion; c. 425? D. M. Robinson, AZA xlvi (1942), 
194 ff., figs. 27-30. SEG xi. 1266. D. M. Robinson Coll. 


Inscriptions attributed to Achaia 

5. Clay bobbin inscribed Mipi?u@os from Delphi; 7th c.? Lejeune, REA xlix (1947), 36 £. SEG xiii. 
229. Kretschmer, Glotta 1954-5, 9 ff. Delphi Mus. PL. 44 
* 6. Helmet from Olympia; c. 525-500. Roberts i. 301a. SGDI 1599. OL. v. 694. Roehl}, 120. 15. Bodkin, 
Report of the Barber Institute of Fine Arts, Univ. of Birmingham (1950), 12. Barber Inst. PL. 44 
7. Helmet from Olympia; c. 510-475? Kunze and Schleif, faI lvi (1941), Olympiabericht iii. 79 and 
112 f., pl. 45. SEG xi. 1233. Olympia Mus. PL. 44 
* 8. Fragment of a bronze plaque said to be from Lousoi; c. 500-475? IG v. 2. 410. Vollgraff, Mnemo- 

syne xvii (1919), 66 ff. and Mélanges Boisacg ii (1938), 339. SEG xi. 1121. Private coll. ? 
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AITOLIA 


According to Strabo (450), Aitolia was divided geographically into two parts: 1) &pyata, 
the fertile area along the Gulf of Corinth, and 7} étixtntos, the rugged inland country. 
It was presumably the latter area which gave her the reputation of a land of half-savages, 
who ate raw flesh and spoke an unintelligible dialect (cf. Eur. Phoen. 138; Thuc. iii. 94); 
for her coastal settlements were open to the civilizing influence of all the Greeks who from 
the eighth century onwards sailed along the shores of Lokris, Aitolia, Akarnania, in 
constant communication with their colonies in Italy and Sicily. 

Among these pioneers Corinth was pre-eminent. The little ports of Molykreion, 
Makynia, and Chalkis were Corinthian settlements;! and excavations in the precincts of 
Artemis Laphria at Kalydon and Apollo at Thermon have revealed how strong was the 
influence of Corinthian painting and plastic art in these parts. There is no doubt that much 
of Aitolia’s civilization came ultimately from Corinth; but it is important to remember 
also her close contact with Achaia, especially at the narrows between Rhion and Antir- 
thion, where traditionally the Herakleidai crossed from Aitolia to the Peloponnese (Paus. 
V- 3, 5-6), and Achaian Patrai later maintained close links with the Aitolians (Paus. iv. 
31. 7; vil. 18. 6 and 20. 6). Lastly, in addition to Corinthian and Achaian, there are traces 
of Sikyonian interests also; the Sikyonian sculptors Dipoinos and Skyllis settled there 
(Pliny, NH xxxvi. 4), and one of the suitors of Agariste of Sikyon was Males of Aitolia 
(Hdt. vi. 127). 

It is not surprising therefore that the few archaic inscriptions found in Aitolia show 
between them Achaian, Corinthian, and Sikyonian forms. There seems nothing to show 
that her eastern neighbour Ozolian Lokris contributed anything. The inscriptions 
showing Sikyonian letters may be the work of immigrant craftsmen, and so they are 
not included here (p. 140); but the rest, from the areas round Kalydon and Thermon 
farther inland, suggest what we might expect, namely, that some Aitolians learnt literacy 
from Achaian neighbours, and others from the Corinthian or Corinthian-influenced 
settlements in Akarnania and Epeiros. I have not therefore attempted to draw upatable 
of Aitolian letter-forms, but have merely noted the script of each inscription. The earliest 
found so far is the grave-stele of Promethos (1): Mpoyafo toSe capa giAo€evo avbpos. 
It was found near Vlachomandra, about two hours north of Molykreion; and it is in the 
Achaian alphabet, with the usual characteristics of extreme archaism, i.e. tall, straggling, 
long-tailed letters, with a very small omikron. Even if we allow for Aitolian backwardness, 
it should not be later than the seventh century. It was probably through such men as the 
hospitable Promethos that Aitolia was kept in touch with the passing traders of the 
outside world. 

The painted names on the terra-cotta metopes of the seventh century from the temple 


' Thuc. i. 108; iii. 102 (Molykreion and Chalkis); for Makynia, cf. Oldfather, RE, s.v., 817. 
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of Apollo at Thermon (2) show a mixture of letters, Achaian predominant. Although the 
style of painting has been established as Corinthian (c. 640-620), the metopes are in local 
clay;! the names of Chelidon, Iris, and the Charites appear to be in Achaian script (cf. 
the normal epsilon), that of Eileithyia in Corinthian.? ‘The earliest inscriptions from the 
temple of Artemis Laphria at Kalydon also show variations. The painted names on the 
metopes (3) are unfortunately too fragmentary to establish anything, except for a fragment 
of Troilos’ name in a picture of the famous ambush by Achilles; but on the underside of 
the sima (also of local clay)} instructions were incised, numbering the sections according 
to their positions to the east or west (4): pic emt! FiKaTI Tro eoTrepas, and so on. These 
revetments have been dated in the first quarter of the sixth century ;* all show Corinthian 
epsilon and san, one shows Corinthian four-stroked iota, and all the rest show a straight 
iota, which is not normal either at Corinth or in her north-western colonies Korkyra and 
Leukas, at so early a date. But the freak epsilon combined with straight iota is typical of 
the archaic script of Dodona, at least in the late sixth century (p. 228). The local script 
of Kalydon was evidently influenced by Corinthian; but the precise details of its origin 
must remain uncertain, until more archaic material becomes available from the sites of 
Aitolia, Akarnania, and Epeiros. 

The two inscriptions from near Thermon showing Sikyonian epsilon have been dis- 
cussed on p. 140 (Sikyon 19, 20), and are therefore omitted here. The later inscrip- 
tions from Thermon and Kalydon illustrate the gradual loss of the local forms. A bronze 
phiale from Kalydon shows san still, but epsilon E and the later, tailed rho (8); the general 
appearance suggests a date c. 500-475. The rim of a krater (9) inscribed [Apte] 1505 Fapos 
shows open heta and four-stroked sigma; the latter occurs also on part of a gravestone 
from Ophioneis, north-east of Thermon (10), and both are presumably later therefore 
than 8; but more than that can hardly be said. To enlarge further upon the letter-forms 
of Aitolia is useless until we have more material from the area; it may only be repeated 
that the chief sources of Aitolian script seem to be Achaian and Corinthian.°® 


CATALOGUE 


1. Grave-stele of Promethos, found north of Molykreion; 7th c.? Rhomaios, A. Delt. ii (1916), par., 
46, fig. 1. Klaffenbach, Sb. Ak. Berlin 1935, 714, and n. 2. Lerat, Les Locriens de l’Ouest (1952), i, 
p. xi and ii. 27. Peek i. 55. Lost? PL. 44 


2. Inscriptions on the metopes from the temple of Apollo at Thermon; c. 625? Soteriades, EA 1903, 
71 ff. AD ii, pls. 50. 1 and 52a. 2-3. Koch, AM xxxix (1914), 237 ff. and RM xxx (1915), 61, 69. 
Payne, BSA xxvii (1925-6), 124 ff. and NC, 96, n. 3, and 160 f. JG ix?. 1. 86. Lejeune, REA xlvii 


(1945), 111 ff. NM and Thermon Mus. PL. 44 
1 Koch, AM xxxix (1914), 238, 248. For the date, have overlapped the first seven; and restore: [......- ] 
cf. NC, 96, n. 3. votpetos avedéxe tor Aptapi[ti Ta]t Aagpua (sic). 
2 Cf. Jeffery, BSA xliii (1948), 204, n. 3. 6 A careful study of the early Aitolian alphabet was 
3 Dyggve, Das Laphrion (1948), 163 f., 201 f. made by Lejeune, REA xlvii (1945), 110 ff., but with- 
+ Op. cit. 223 ff.; cf. NC, 235. out knowledge of 1; he makes no mention of a con- 


5 The reading of the dedication is disputed. I think nexion with Achaian. 
it possible that the last seven letters of the dedication 
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3. Inscriptions on the metopes from the temple of Artemis Laphria at Kalydon; c. 600-575? IG ix? 
1. 153. Lejeune, op. cit. 109, n. 11. Dyggve, Das Laphrion (1948), 156 f., pls. 18, 20 a-B, 21. NM. 

4. Inscriptions on the sima from the same temple; c. 600-575? Poulsen—Rhomaios, Erster Bericht... 
Kalydon (1927), 22 ff., pls. 25-29. Dyggve, Poulsen, and Rhomaios, Das Heroon v. Kalydon (1934), 
292. NC, 235 ff. IG ix?, 1. 152. Rhomaios, Korkyra i (1940), 123. Jeffery, BSA xliii (1948), 203 f. 
Dyggve, Das Laphrion (1948), 172 ff. NM. PL. 44 
5. Boundary-stone from the precinct of Apollo Laphrios, Kalydon; ¢. 550-500? Rhomaios, A. Delt. 
x (1926), par., 39, fig. 14. IG ix?. 1. 149. Lejeune, op. cit. 112. Dyggve, op. cit. 295 f., 340. Kalydon. 
rie i from the rim of a marble basin from Kalydon; c. 550-500? Dyggve, op. cit. 134, fig. 1525. 


7. Fragmentary bronze plaque from the temple of Apollo at Thermon; c. 500? IG ix*. 1. gt. Lejeune, 
op. cit. 112. Thermon Mus. 


8. Bronze phiale from Kalydon; c. 500-475? Dyggve, Poulsen, and Rhomaios, Op. Ccit., 293, 296, 
fig. 3. Klaffenbach, op. cit. 708. Dyggve, op. cit. 340, fig. 307. NM 16104. 


9. Rim of a krater from Kalydon; c. 450? JG ix. 1. 150. Dyggve, op. cit. 339, fig. 308. NM. PL. 44 


10. Gravestone from Ophioneis; 5th c. Pappadakes, A. Delt. vi (1920-1), par., 153, fig. 6. JG ix, 1. 
197. SEG iii. 434. Lejeune, op. cit. 112. Peek i. 1414. Lidoriki school. 


AKARNANIA AND EPEIROS 


AKARNANIA 


The culture of Akarnania, such as it was, must have come principally from the Corinthian 
colonies settled in those parts by the Kypselid dynasty: as Leukas, Anaktorion, Herakleia, 
Sollion.! Little excavation has yet been done on the sites, and only brief comments can 
be made on the few early inscriptions found. As far as the evidence goes, it indicates 
that the colonies used the script of Corinth; but at Stratos, the chief settlement of the 
Akarnanians, an archaic inscription has been found which, enigmatic though it is in all 
other respects, shows the script not of Corinth, but of Achaia (below, 2). Probably in 
Akarnania, as in her flanking neighbours Aitolia and the Ionian Islands, the colonizing 
states of Achaia left a good many marks on their way to the west, though whether their 
script got to Akarnania directly or via her neighbours must remain an open question. 
Of the Corinthian colonies, Leukas was traditionally settled during the reign of Kyp- 
selos, in the second half of the seventh century (FGH ii, no. go, F 57; Strabo 451); here 
have been found a miniature bronze helmet-crest from a dedication to Athena, in Corin- 
thian script which might be of any date in the sixth century (1): three gravestones in- 
scribed Mixv€as, [- ++ °° Jveos and BovAiaSa (5-7), which show Corinthian beta, epsilon, 
and san, with straight iota, and should probably therefore belong to the first half of the 
fifth century: and one of rather later date, showing sigma combined with Corinthian 
epsilon: [E]evoxparés (9). Her coinage, which is not earlier than c. 500, shows only lambda 


1 Cf. Kirsten, Neue Jahrbiicher 1940, 298 ff. and Klaffenbach, JG ix. 17. 2, Fasti Acarnanici. 
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during its early period, following the pattern set by the Corinthian series with its goppa; 
cf. B ii. 1. 918 f.; ii. 4. 51 f., pls. 40, 273- 

From Anaktorion, founded at about the same time as Leukas (FGH ii, no. go, F 57), 
there is a broken gravestone probably of the fifth century, known only by copy: [- - -JoAAvo 
copa (10). Her coinage, also starting in the fifth century, kept its solitary vau, as 
Corinth kept her goppa, long after the letter had passed from normal usage (B ii. 1. 
914 ff; ii. 4. 81 ff., pl. 277; H.N?, 329). A longer inscription, seen somewhere in northern 
Akarnania and known only from a single copy, apparently showed Corinthian epsilon, 
closed heta, straight iota and sigma, and may (judged on Corinthian standards) have been 
of the period c. 475-450 (8). Nothing else of significance has been found in the Corinthian 
colonies, though it is probable that the Kypselidai who offered a golden bowl at Olympia 
from the spoils of Herakleia came from these parts (p. 127, 13). At Palairos two small 
fragments of archaic grave-stelai were found (3), reading: (a): -w’ ep- and (b): -5 cop- in 
Corinthian or Achaian; at Echinos (?: modern Paliambelo) is another fragment of a grave- 
stele, reading av8po-, with Achaian rounded delta and the late archaic tailed rho (4). At 
Stratos, the chief town of Akarnania, was found a broken slab containing about ten lines 
written in false boustrophedon, left to right (2). As false boustrophedon is most easily read 
if the lines run vertically up and down, it is likely that the stone was originally a stele. 
The letters show Achaian forms: rounded delta, normal epsilon, three-stroked iota, san, 
and a triple-dot punctuation; but the surface of the surviving fragments of the slab is sO 
damaged that no proper sense can be made of the text, either as a decree (Kirsten) or as 
a verse epitaph (Klaffenbach).? Another inscription from Stratos has been dated tenta- 
tively in the last years of the fifth century (11). This is a proxeny-decree on a bronze 
plaque, which grants Treofevia, mpovopia, Tpotrpagia, and c&réAcix to a Megarian, Lysias 
son of Kallias, and to his two sons and their descendants. The writer used ‘blue’ xi and 
chi, and omega but not eta (H serving still as aspirate). The letter-forms themselves all 
suggest the middle of the fifth century, or not long after. But the preamble e50€e tau 
ToAl Tov Ztpatiov has an Attic flavour, and one would not expect Attic and Ionic 
influences to penetrate this area until the Peloponnesian War. 


EPEIROS 


A solitary gravestone has been found at Ambrakia, the Corinthian colony founded in 
the late seventh century (Strabo 325, 452); it reads Apyovoa, and looks fifth-century (12). 
At Dodona, where was the famous oracle of Zeus, a series of leaden plaques or strips was 
found, which bore the questions put to the oracle, and, occasionally, its answer. The 
nearest source for the script of Dodona was presumably Ambrakia; but all that can 
certainly be said as yet from these brief inscriptions is that a variant of the Corinthian 
script was used, showing the freak Corinthian ¢/n and san, but straight iota (cf. Aitolia, 
p. 226). The archaic script (with san) is attested on a late archaic bronze statuette found in 
the precinct, inscribed: 61 Ai Etuyo|kAeSas dvebexe (14), a plaque inscribed boustrophedon 

1 T have omitted the fragment IG ix 17. 2.215 (two JG ix. 17. 2.399, a gravestone (?) with the dubious read- 


letters, —5a; from Anaktorion). ing KopSipas apparently in archaic lettering. 
2 Another inscription from Stratosi; omitted here: 
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(13), and another very fragmentary plaque (15). The later examples, i.e. those showing 
sigma and normal epsilon (17), are probably not earlier than the late fifth centu 
those showing sigma but ‘freak’ epsilon lie between (16) 
in which the local epsilon outlasted the san. 

Part of a dedication by the colony Apollonia farther up the Illyrian coast has been 
found at Olympia. The complete verses are recorded by Pausanias (v. 22. 3), who also 
describes the offering, a great bronze set of gods and heroes of the Trojan War, the work 
of Lykios son of Myron. The floruit of Lykios is set tentatively c. 450, overlapping that 
of his father. The victory celebrated was over Thronion, a settlement of Lokrians some- 
where on the Illyrian coast; but its date is unknown. The lettering of the surviving 
fragment from the marble base suggests a date c. 475-450. It is not the script of either 
Corinth or Korkyra, the joint founders of Apollonia under the rule of the Kypselidai 
(Plut., De Ser. Num. Vind. 7; Ps.-Skymnos, 429 f.), nor the hybrid script of Dodona, nor 
the Attic such as Lykios should have used, nor the Ionic which he might have used, as 
Attic writers occasionally did at this time. The vau and other letters would fit the script 


of a local mason at Olympia, and so I have tentatively set this inscription among those 
attributed to Elis (Elis 21). 


ry, and 
; cf. the inscriptions of Corinth, 


SELECT CATALOGUE 
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1. Dedication of Euphaios from Leukas; 6th c. Preuner, AM xxvii (1902), 363 ff. Roehl3, 45. 16. 
DGE 141. NM 12345. PL. 44 


2. Stone slab with fragments of a decree or an epitaph from Stratos; 6th c. Kirsten, Neue Fahrb. 
1940, 304, pl. 12. JG ix. 17. 2. 398. Agrinion, schoolhouse. PL. 44 


3a-b. Fragments of two gravestones from Palairos; 6th c.? Preuner, op. cit. 333. 3-4. Roehl3, 56. 1-2. 
IG ix. 12. 2. 459, 458. a EM 203. b lost. 


4. Fragment of a gravestone from Paliambelo (Echinos?); c. 500? IG ix. 12. 2. 367. House of B. Yeses. 


5. Gravestone of Mikythe, Leukas; c. 500-450? IGA 338. IG ix. 1. 544. Roberts i. 104. SGDI 3178. 
DGE 142. Leukas. 


6. Gravestone of -neos, Leukas; c. 500-450? Kolbe, AM xxvii (1902), 369. 32. Roehl}, 45. 17. Leukas. 


7. Gravestone of Bouliades, Leukas; c. 500-450? Kolbe, loc. cit. 33. Roehl3, 46. 20. Leukas. 


* 8. Gravestone of Prokleides from N. Akarnania (Anaktorion?); c. 475-450? IGA 329. IG ix. 1. 521. 
Roberts i. 106. SGDI 3175. Roehl, 45. 14. DGE 140. Friedlaender 64. Buck 95. Peek i. 70. IG 
ix. 12, 2. 214. Lost. PL. 44 


9. Gravestone of Xenokrates, Leukas; c. 450-425? Kolbe, op. cit. 368. 31. Roehl, 46. 19. Leukas. 
* 10. Gravestone of -ollyos, Anaktorion; 5th c.? IGA 330. SGDI 3176. IG ix. 1?. 2. 216. Lost. 


| 
11. Bronze plaque with a proxeny-decree, Stratos: c. 425-400? Joubin, BCH xvii (1893), 445 ff. IG i 
ix. 1. 442 and p. 211. SIG3 121. Roehl, 56. 3. DGE 394. IG ix. 17. 2. 390. NM 10760. 
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12. Gravestone of Harmonoe from Ambrakia; sth c.? IGA 331. SGDI 3177 (there given wrongly as 
Appovia). EM. 
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13. Leaden plaque bearing an inquiry by Hermon from the oracular precinct at Dodona; c. 525-500? 
Euangelides, PAE 1931, 89 f., fig. 7. Ioannina Mus. PL. 44 
14. Bronze statuette dedicated by Etymokleides from Dodona; c. 500? De Ridder, Cat. Bronz. Louvre 
i. 22, no. 108, pl. 12. Lamb, Gk. and Roman Bronzes, 88, pl. 34. Langlotz, FGB, 82, pl. 42. NC, 238, 
n. 5, 245. Jeffery, BSA xliii (1948), 206. Paris, Louvre. 

15. Leaden plaque from Dodona; c. 500-450? Euangelides, "Htreipwtixa Xpovixk (1935), 245 ff, 
no. 22. Joannina Mus. 

16. Leaden plaques from Dodona; c. 450-425? Euangelides, loc. cit., nos. 12, 35, 38, 40; PAE 1952, 
299 ff., nos. 7 (2), 10 (3), 20 (5), fig. 29. Roehl3, 45. 15. Ibid. 

17. Leaden plaques from Dodona; c. 425-400? Euangelides, loc. cit., nos. 10, 19, 16, 17. Ibid. 
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X=Kephallenia +#Ithake 
FIG. 41. Ithake, Kephallenia 


ITHAKE 


Ithake was well placed to be a port of call from early times for any ships which 
emerged from the Gulf of Corinth to strike across the Ionian sea to Italy. The early 
users of this route were Chalkis and Eretria, Corinth, and Achaia. The pottery found 
at Aetos in central Ithake shows Corinthian imports and Corinthian influence on the 
local ware from the Geometric period onwards, and it has been suggested by Professor 
M. Robertson that the island may have been actually settled from Corinth, at some time 
during the early days of exploration in the west before the foundation of the Italian and 
Sicilian colonies. Further excavation may decide this point; but meanwhile it should be 
remembered that another influence is visible as well as Corinthian, for the alphabet used 
in Ithake is very similar to the Achaian. There is as yet no other indication that the 
Achaians frequented these waters before the foundation of their colonies in southern 
Italy at the end of the eighth century; but the hall-mark of their script is plain in the few 
early inscriptions of Ithake: the combination of the normal epsilon with the crooked sota 
and san. The earliest inscription (1) is a fragmentary poem in hexameters painted in a 
spiral from left to right round the body of an oinochoe which has been dated ‘not much, 
if at all, later than 700 B.c.’.? The letters show the long tails and small omikron of extreme 
archaism, and two features deserve special comment: the use of Euboic /ambda 1 and the 
exaggerated iota 1, which stands to the normal three-stroked Achaian type as Lakonian 
sigma does to the normal Greek letter. Neither letter recurs in later Ithakesian (which 
corresponds exactly with Achaian), and Robertson has suggested the possibility of Chal- 
kidic influence. A ‘candlestick’, also of local make, is dated not later than the second 


1 BSA xliii (1948), 122 f. 2 Op. cit. 82. 
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quarter of the seventh century (2); it is inscribed round the neck: KodiKAeas troiace (sic) 
an interesting sidelight on the Ithakesian dialect. A fragmentary inscription onan binochoe 
is too blurred to be either legible or datable.' No other early inscription has been dis- 
covered at Aetos, but at Polis in the north of Ithake a stone stele was found which bears 
an inscription cut, or rather scratched, boustrophedon within a smoothed surface enclosed 
by a rougher frame (3). It appears to record a dedication by some officials jointly to 
Athena Polias and Hera Teleia; the last word of line 1 was for some reason only drafted 
by the mason, and then cut as the first word of line 2: [- - - tas A]@avas {tas} | Tas 
TloAfiad|os] ka[i tas tép|as tas TeAfer|axs] tot [-Jeprtr0A|[o]} pe e[Tro)téo[av - «| - - -}m[- - -].2 
The careless lettering makes it extremely difficult to suggest a precise date; it may be 
earlier than 550, but it equally well may be later, c. 550-525. The dedication may be com- 
pared with Phokis 1, also a joint offering to Athena and Hera. The last archaic example, 


the word Fiapos on a fragment of a flute (4), shows the open form of heta, and therefore 
should not be earlier than the end of the sixth century. 


KEPHALLENIA 


‘There is as yet only scanty evidence for the script of Kephallenia. It might be inferred 
that, as a close neighbour of Ithake, she would share the same alphabet; but this is not 
confirmed by an archaic inscription said to have been found in Kephallenia, the bronze 
disk dedicated by Exoides (5): ExooiSa wy’ avebéxe Aifos Popoiv peyaiAo1o yoAKeov FSI 
vikace Kepodavas peyadupos.} It is not certain from this Homeric ending whether Exoides 
was himself a Kephallenian, or came from some neighbouring place to a festival on the 
island, and defeated the local entrants. On the whole, the first interpretation seems more 
likely, for in the second event one would expect Exoides to mention his own native town; | 
but it should be remembered that the provenance of the disk is stressed as uncertain.* 
The same lettering occurs on a tombstone found in an archaic cemetery in Athens, which 
is written stoichedon, and therefore probably little if at all earlier than the fifth century (6): 
Aapaiveto | to TaAcos; this may well be the Kephallenian town Pale. On the evidence of 
these inscriptions, the Kephallenian alphabet resembles Achaian (= Ithakesian) in using 
lunate gamma, rounded delta, normal epsilon, san, and ‘red’ chi; but it differs sharply in 
using straight zota. The unusual vau of 5 may also be noted. The only other evidence’ 


1 Op. cit. 87 f., pl. 32. 

2 In 1949 I examined the stone in Polis Museum, 
and made the following notes on the lettering, from 
which the restoration given here is made: traces of the 
mason’s first draft under as of [A]®avas in 1. 1; TOA in 
1, 2 and 7eA in |. 4 make the epithets ToAtds and teAcla 
reasonably secure; in 1. 5 the final letter is A or p, not 
crooked iota, and this disposes of the restoration [1]epo- 
[]oi[o]t, which would, in any case, be inconsistent 
with the W. Greek dialect (cf. lapés, 4): perhaps 
[W]epyrroAfo]}t? I find that Vollgraft (BCH xxix (1905), 
165 f.) had already restored teAeia; he also suggests 
tentatively tor [Tw]ep: Force: + (?) in I. §, rejecting the 
editors’ pe e[1o]eo[av] of 1. 6. 

3 The letter preceding aveOéxe is clearly mu, not san; 
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for the nominative singular masculine in -a, gen. -as, 
in north-west Greek, see DGE ad 143, 430, and Buck, 
87. 

4 Cf. BMT iv. 952; BMC Bronzes 3207; and espe- 
cially JG ix. 1. 647. Cf. also, however, Kirchhoff‘, 167. 
He saw the disk briefly during its early career on the 
market, and had no doubt that, from what was told 
him, it came from Kephallenia. 

5 | omit here the inscription of three lines said to 
have been found at Kranion (JG ix. 1.610 = SEG xiv. 
471), for it is impossible to tell from the existing 
illustrations whether it is a modern forgery, or merely 
a very bad copy; the fragment JG ix. 1. 611 was speci- 
fically stated to be a forgery (Froehner, RA 1891, 47, 
n. 3). 
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comes from the coins struck by Kranion and Pale during the fifth century, with the 
legends Kpa, Kpavi, and P (7); rho is in the later, tailed form. 


KORKYRA 


Korkyra was settled c. 734 by a band of emigrants from Corinthia, led by Chersi- 
krates, an offshoot from the main body of settlers who, led by Archias, were making for 
Sicily to colonize Syracuse (Strabo 269-70; Plutarch, QG 11). An Eretrian settlement 
which had been made previously on the island was dispossessed, and Korkyra became 
Doric. Because of her strategic position, whence, if she chose, she could block the way for 
Corinthian shipping trading with the West, it was almost inevitable that hostility should 
develop between mother-city and colony. In 664 Korkyra defeated Corinth in the first 
recorded sea-fight (Thuc. i. 13), only to fall into the power of the Corinthian tyrant 
Periander two generations later.' The alphabet of Korkyra is the Corinthian, not that of 
Syracuse. It has been suggested that Korkyra’s alphabet is Corinthian ‘because she was 
retaken and administered by Corinth after a revolt in the seventh century’,? i.e. that she 
did not become literate until the time of Periander; but even on the hypothesis that her 
first colonists brought no script with them, it is not necessary to descend to so low a date 
to find Corinthian influence in Korkyra. It is true that as yet very little Protocorinthian 
material has been found on the island, but this may be only because the earliest necropolis 
has not yet been located,3 and modern excavation in Korkyra has been concentrated mainly 
on the great temple of Artemis at Garitsa, which was built in the early sixth century; 
already in the generation before Periander those Bacchiads who opposed the accession of 
his father Kypselos had emigrated to Korkyra (Nic. Damasc., FGH ii, no. go, F 57), and 
it has even been suggested that the rhapsode Eumelos may have been there.* 

The four metrical epitaphs found in Korkyra are longer and finer specimens of archaic 
Corinthian lettering on stone than anything yet found in Corinth herself; but they are 
peculiarly hard to date, because they have no accompanying material from the graves to 
provide a basis for comparison, and (as has been said already, p. 120) the individual 
Corinthian letter-forms show very little change from the early seventh to the late sixth 
century. The circular tomb of Menekrates (9), proxenos for Korkyra at Oianthea in 
Ozolian Lokris (p. 285), is believed to have contained (among other objects now lost) two 
olpai of Corinthian Transitional style (c. 640-625), now in the British Museum.’ This, if 
correct, would provide a terminus post quem for the tomb and its inscription, but not 
a precise date, for the vases are thought to be of local make, and might therefore be as 
much as a generation later than their counterparts in Corinth. An unusual feature in the 
inscription is the triple-dot punctuation, for punctuation is almost unknown in Corinthian, 
and does not occur again in Korkyrean. The start of the long retrograde line is marked by 
a sign ©, which was perhaps painted in a different colour from the letters, to attract the 
reader’s eye. 

The lost stele of Polynoe (8) should be earlier than 9, if the copy is accurate, for it 


' Hdt. iii. 52; cf. Rodenwaldt, Korkyra ii (1939), 170. * Wilamowitz, Hellenistiche Dichtung ii. 240 f.; cf. 


2 R. Carpenter, AJA xxxvii (1933), 27. Rodenwaldt, loc. cit. 
3 Rodenwaldt, loc. cit. 5 Rodenwaldt, op. cit. 171 f., n. 1. 
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shows one rounded ‘freak’ epsilon (the rest being angled), which in Corinthian seems to be 


earlier than the angled type (p. 11 5); and the very tall, careful letters cover the available 
surface with very little interlinear space, a kind of horror vacui which, again, is charac- 
teristic of early vase-inscriptions (e.g. Corinth 4), The epitaph of Arniadas (11), on the 
other hand, has lettering very like that of 9, though without punctuation; it has faint 
guide-lines. The battle by the river Arachthos, mentioned in the verse, may perhaps have 
been with the Kypselid colony Ambrakia which lay at its mouth: an event which might 
equally well have happened either before Periander’s seizure of Korkyra, or after his 
death. 

The last and hardest problem is the epitaph of Xenares, inscribed retrograde on a 
Doric capital which served as a grave-monument (13). It does not spread all over the 
abacus, as one would expect of a seventh-century inscription, but is cut in neat letters 
as small in proportion to the field as is the lettering of Late Corinthian vases (p. 126); 
and to this period, c. 575-550, I should assign the inscription. But the type of capital, 
with a painted leaf-and-point moulding at the base of the echinus, is generally agreed 
to be very early, and Schleif holds 13 to be stylistically the earliest of eight such capitals 
from Korkyra, among which are two rebuilt into the supporting north wall of the 
precinct of Artemis at Garitsa.! If these belonged to the temple itself, they would be 
securely dated c. 600-585; but if they were from votive, not architectural, columns, they 
could be later. In support of the date suggested above for the inscription, therefore, I 
can only suggest that votive capitals lagged behind architectural in their development 
(Pp. 107, 159). 

The Korkyrean dedication at Delphi (15) was inscribed on a wall dated by the exca- 
vators in the beginning of the fifth century;? it shows the local letter-forms epsilon, iota, 
goppa still in use, although upsilon is now in its late archaic tailless form (cf. Corinth 29); 
a graffito Puvio?(o)s from Korkyra on the foot of a vase may be of the same date or 
slightly earlier (14). The funeral column’ inscribed retrograde Ac€eiocras (16) shows the 
‘freak’ epsilon still, but straight zota and sigma; judged on Corinthian standards, it might 
be ¢. 475-450. The two boundary-stones inscribed opfos Mu®caios (17) and opfos 
tapos | tas Axpias (18) may, from the developed, tailless form of vau, belong to the 
second half of the century. 


CATALOGUE 
ITHAKE 
1, Fragmentary hexameters painted on a long-necked oinochoe at Aetos; c. 700? M. Robertson, BSA 


xliii (1948), 80 ff., pl. 34. Vathy Mus. 


' Schleif, Korkyra i. 76 ff. He gives a list of 20 
archaic capitals from Korkyra, of which 1 (= 13), 2-5, 
and 8-9 (the latter rebuilt in a wall of the precinct of 
Artemis) have similar moulding, while 7, one of the 
capitals from the temple of Artemis itself, has a leaf- 
pattern. 2-5 were also rebuilt into a late archaic wall 
(at Monrepos; op. cit. 75, 79). He would assign 13 to 
the 7th c.; cf. Puchstein, Das ionische Capitell (1887), 


PL. 45 


47 ff.; Rodenwaldt, Altdorische Bildwerke in Korfu 
(1938), 10 f. 2 Courby, FD ii. 1. 228 ff., 246 f. 

3 This column, found near the grave of Menekrates, 
has a late inscription added : Aiooxoupwyv, and has there- 
fore been described as a boundary-stone, As§eiatas 
(opFos?); but the simpler explanation seems to be that 
it was originally a gravestone, re-used as a boundary- 
stone many years later. 
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2. Signature of Kallikleas on a clay ‘candlestick’ at Aetos; c. 675-650? Payne, FHS liii (1933), 283. 

Kretschmer, Glotta xxiv (1936), 63. Lejeune, REA xlvii (1945), 103 ff. M. Robertson, op. cit. 88 f., pls. 

38-39. Vathy Mus. PL. 45 
* 3. Dedication to Athena and Hera on a stele at Polis; c. 550? IGA 336. Roberts i. 310. JG ix. 1. 653. 

SGDI 1669. Vollgraff, BCH xxix (1905), 165 f. Roehl}, 118. 4. Lejeune, op. cit. 104, n. 3. Vathy Mus. 


PL. 45 
4, Fragment of a flute; c. 500? IGA 337. Roberts i. 311. IG ix. 1. 655. SGDI 1670. Roehl, 119. 5. 
Schliemann Coll. ? PL. 45 


KEPHALLENIA 
* 5. Bronze disk dedicated to the Dioskouroi by Exoides, probably from Kephallenia; c. 550-525? 
Froehner, RA xviii, 1 (1891), 45 ff., pl. 18. IG ix. 1. 649. BMC Bronzes 3207. Roehl}, 118. 2. DGE 430. 
Jacobsthal, Diskoi (1933), 22. Webster, CQ xxxiii (1939), 178. Friedlaender 43. Moretti 6. SEG xiv. 
470. BM. PL. 45 
* 6. Gravestone of Demainetos of Pale, from Athens; c. 500-475? IGA 334. Roberts i. 308. Roehl}, 
118. 3. DGE 431. IG i?. 1070. 1. EM. 
7. Inscribed coins of Kranion and Pale, 5th c. HN?, 427. B ii. 1. 907 ff., pl. 39; ii. 3. 791 f£., pl. 237. 


KORKYRA 
* 8. Epitaph on the grave-stele of Polynoe, Korkyra; c. 650-600? IGA 340. Roberts i. 96. JG ix. 1. 870. 
SGDI 3186. Roehl}, 46. 21. DGE 134. Friedlaender, 24. Peek i. 67. Lost. PL. 46 


* 9, Epitaph on the tomb of Menekrates, Korkyra; c. 625-600? IGA 342. Roberts i. 98. IG ix. 1. 867. 
SGDI 3188. Roehl?, 47. 26. DGE 133 (1). Friedlaender 26. Buck 93. Peek i. 42. Korkyra. 
10. Dedication by Lophios on a bronze label; early 6th c.? IGA 341. Roberts i. 97. JG ix. 1. 705. 
SGDI 3187. BMC Bronzes 261. Roehl’, 46. 22. BM. PL. 46 

* 11. Epitaph on the grave-stele of Arniadas; late 7th or early 6th c. IGA 343. Roberts i. 99. IG ix. 1. 
868. SGDI 3189. Roehl}, 46. 25. DGE 133 (2). GHI? 2 and p. 257. Friedlaender 25. Buck 94. Peek i. 
73. Korkyra Mus. PL. 46 
12. Dedication of Mys; 7th—6th c. Six, AM xix (1894), 340 ff. IG ix. 1. 704. Roehl}, 46. 23. DGE 132. 
Korkyra Mus. 

* 13. Epitaph of Xenares on a Doric capital; c. 575-550? IGA 344. Roberts i. 100. JG ix. 1. 869. SGDI 
3190. Collignon, Les Statues funéraires (1911), 38. Roehl}, 47. 27. DGE 133 (3). Rodenwaldt and 
Schleif, Korkyra i (1940), 76 ff., pl. 19a; ii (1939), 195. Friedlaender 1. Peek i. 52. Korkyra Mus. 


PL. 46 
14. Graffito Puvic?(o)s on a sherd; c. 525-500? Korkyra i. 171, no. 8, fig. Korkyra Mus. PL. 46 
15. Korkyrean dedication at Delphi; c. 500-475? FD ii. 1. 228 ff., fig. 183. PL. 46 
16. Grave-column(?) of Lexeiatas; c. 475? IGA 345. Roberts i. 101. JG ix. 1. 696. Roehl}, 48. 28. 
DGE 135. Korkyra Mus. PL. 46 


17. Boundary-stone of a precinct of Apollo; c. 450-400? IGA 347. Roberts i. 103. IG ix. 1. 699. 
SGDI 3193. Roehl, 48. 30. DGE 135 (3). Rhomaios, BCH xlix (1925), 211 ff., fig. 5. Korkyra i. 165 f., 
no. 5. Korkyra Mus. 

18. Boundary-stone of (Hera) Akria; late 5th c.? IGA 346. Roberts i. 102. IG ix. 1. 698. SGDI 3192. 
Roehl}, 48. 29. DGE 135 (2). Korkyra Mus. 
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THE EUBOIC COLONIES, ITALY (CHALKIDIC-ERETRIAN) 
Letter-forms: see Euboia, pp. 79 f. and Fig. 27. 


PITHEKOUSSAI, KYME, NEAPOLIS 


Kyme, the famous Greek outpost in Campania, stood apart from the later Euboic colonies 
in more ways than one. She was founded from Pithekoussai about the middle of the 
eighth century (i.e. some twenty years before Naxos, the earliest of the others), and the 
motives for her foundation appear to have been more ambitious than those of the rest. 
The steady flow of the Euboic and Achaian emigrants into Sicily and southern Italy from 
c. 734 onwards was directed principally towards good land on which to settle and raise 
crops, whereas Kyme’s isolated position north of all the rest reveals what was probably 
the main motive of the pioneers who founded her—trade with the wealthy interior. 
Moreover Pithekoussai and Kyme were the only Euboic colonies in the west in which 
both Eretrians and Chalkidians took part. The tradition is somewhat confused, and the 
part played by Chalkis is heavily stressed, so that late writers spoke of Kyme often as 
a Chalkidic colony, but it seems certain that Eretrians and Chalkidians settled together 
originally on the island of Pithekoussai (Strabo 247; now Ischia), and that some of them 
moved thence to the mainland and founded a colony at Kyme, probably with some fresh 
settlers from the two mother-cities in Euboia (Livy viii. 22; Dion. Hal. vii. 3). Then the 
rivalry of the mother-cities developed into the long Lelantine War, and the Eretrian 
element dropped out of the story.! 

On Pithekoussai the excavations of Dr. Buchner have shown that the Euboic settlement 
here continued for a long time after Kyme had been founded. In the necropolis in the 
Valle di San Montano a skyphos (1) was found of the Aegean ‘bird-bowl’ type known 
well from the abundant examples on Delos and other of the islands; three fragments also 
are noted from Eretria.2 The skyphos, found with some aryballoi of Protocorinthian 
globular style, is of Late Geometric type, though whether it belongs to the Geometric 
period proper or verges on the Subgeometric must be left to expert decision. At least it 
may well belong to the last quarter of the eighth century, and can scarcely be later than 
c. 700. On its body is an amiable verse graffito, scratched in three lines retrograde. This is 
the only certain example of a really early inscription written thus in the Phoenician retro- 
grade style (pp. 43 ff. above). It is unique in another respect: the inscription consists of 
a statement: Neotopos: ¢[iu?]i? evtrot[ov]: trotépio[v], followed by two hexameters: 
tos 8 av) Tobe T[1é]Jo1: TroTépi[o]: ouTiKa Kevov | Fivep[os: Foup]écet: KoAAore[ pa]yo: 
Agpodités. The statement and the two hexameters each occupy a separate line. I know 


1 Dunbabin, 6 f.; cf. Berard?, 37 ff. should be eut, and the space requires 4-5 letters. I do 
2 Boardman, BSA xlvii (1952), 12. not regard this as a serious difficulty: the standard 
2 Other restorations (e.g. Eppo1) have been made here Attic was also eu, but cf. Attica 4, 10h (etm). 

and elul rejected, because the standard Euboic spelling 
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no other example of an archaic poem in which the lines are thus separately written. 
Punctuation is : , as in examples from Eretria (p. 84, 9) and Leontinoi (p. 242, 2); 
lambda is geminated; the lettering is not tall and spidery like that of other very early 
inscriptions, but small and neat, very like that on Tataie’s aryballos from Kyme (3). It 
is even partly stoichedon, but that is probably due to the unusual arrangement of the 
separate lines. Some way beyond the end of the second line is a retrograde graffito vet or 
vt. Perhaps the writer began Neotopos here with mu, started in error the aspirate heta 
after it, realized his mistake before finishing the letter, and tried to turn it into an epsilon, 
and then gave it up and started the line afresh farther back." 

According to this inscription the alphabet of Pithekoussai was, as we should expect, 
identical with that of Kyme. A Geometric krater with five painted letters is also reported 
by Buchner from the same necropolis.’ 

Apart from her share in the settlement at Zankle (p. 243) there are no recorded dates 
in Kyme’s early history until the last quarter of the sixth century, when, under Aristo- 
demos, she twice defeated the Etruscans in their attempt to dominate Campania (Dion. 
Hal. vii. 3-4); but the contents of her archaic tombs show that she flourished both com- 
mercially and artistically from the time of her foundation onwards. As is well known, the 
most valuable evidence for her early alphabet is that of the series of abecedaria found at 
various sites in Etruria, which range in date from the early seventh to the fifth century. 
In spite of the various dissentient views that have frequently been raised, there is very 
little doubt that Kirchhoff was right in maintaining that this alphabet is Euboic in origin, 
and must therefore have come from Kyme.3 Every letter-form in the row has its parallel 
in the archaic inscriptions of either Kyme or Eretria, except the unique x7 and the san. 
These are not found in actual use in any Euboic inscription, although the Etruscans 
found a use for san; but their significant positions in the places of «7 and san (which occu- 
pied the place of Phoenician sadé; cf. p. 33) show clearly that this was how the 
Etruscans received the abecedarium from their original teachers, and therefore how the 
Kymeans themselves still learnt it. The two letters for which the Euboic peoples had no 
practical use were still repeated in the recitation and written in the row; and thus the 
Etruscans, at least, continued to write them in their abecedarium until the beginning of 
the fifth century, although by this time not only san had ceased to be used in any Etruscan 
inscriptions, but other letters also, such as beta, delta, kappa, and goppa.* Whether it was 
the Etruscans, or the Kymeans, or even the people of Chalkis and Eretria, who were 
responsible for the ‘closing’ of the letter x7 in a square, it is impossible to decide; the type 
is as yet unknown elsewhere, but it occurs persistently in the Etruscan abecedaria. 

The oldest of these abecedaria is that on an ivory writing-tablet found in a grave rich 
in other ivories in an archaic necropolis at Marsiliana d’Albegna in northern Etruria; it 


' The suggestion of Russo (Rend. Linc. 1955, 228) 2 Buchner, Rend, Linc. 1955, 220 ff. 
is that N is for the omitted nu of Fos 8’ a{v), which is 3 Kirchhoff*, 127 ff.; cf. Rehm, Handbuch d. 
added here, with the alphabetic numeral sign E for ‘5’, Archdologie (ed. Otto, 1939), 206 ff. For a careful dis- 
to show that after the fifth letter mz must be added. cussion of the views both for and against, cf. Buonamici, 
This is hard to accept, for normally archaic Greek Epigrafia Etrusca (1932), 133 ff., and Pallottino, The 
writers were quite happy to insert an omitted letter at Etruscans (1955), 257 f. 
the point of omission or above it. + Cf. Buonamici, op. cit. 115 ff., 166. 
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should belong to the first half of the seventh century (18).! This is the only example of 
the series which is written from right to left and shows gamma in the early form y1; with 
this agrees the fragmentary abecedarium incised on a conical oinochoe of Protocorinthian 
type, which was found in a grave at Kyme (2) and bears the first letters of a Corinthian 
abecedarium above it (see pp. 116 f., 125. A third inscription, scratched retrograde, on the 
oinochoe, Fiyapevetivvuva, is in Kymean (or Etruscan) script; as the text is clearly not 
Greek, I have omitted it from the catalogue.). Heta 1 (four cross-bars instead of three) 
likewise does not recur; other isolated examples are known, in Boiotian (Boiotia 2, 22, 
pp- 85, 89), and Lakonian (p. 190, Lakonia 11). In no script has it been found more than 
once (unless Boiotia 22 is certainly Boiotian; p. 85), and it therefore seems possible that 
it was an error of writing in each case. The remaining abecedaria are all written from left 
to right, and show a lunate y2-3. The bucchero bottle from the Regolini-Galassi tomb 
(19) may be dated tentatively in the second half of the seventh century.? Here, as a further 
aid to the learner, a syllabary was inscribed spirally round the bottle (yi, ya, yu, &c.); 
mu and nu have elaborated forms, with an extra stroke at the end; goppa is omitted in the 
abecedarium, but perhaps in error, for it appears in the syllabary, used indiscriminately 
with the vowels (?1, Pa, ?u, ?) in defiance of the Greek practice; san is damaged, and 
has been read as either M or W\;3 sigma is four-stroked, both here and in the two abecedaria 
(of teacher and pupil?) on a bucchero amphora from Formello near Veii, which appears 
to be of about the same date (20); and here probably belongs also the incomplete version 
(alpha to kappa) inscribed upside down on a little bucchero goblet from Narce (21), 
which was found in a tomb with Protocorinthian pottery,+ and which shows the ‘fossil’ 
closed xi transposed to the place of closed heta. In all these examples the letters have 
retained the tall, straggling appearance of Greek script of the seventh century, with 
tailed forms of epsilon and upsilon; but in the example on a little bird-shaped bottle from 
Viterbo (22) the letters are shorter and neater, with the late archaic tailless forms of 
epsilon and upsilon. In this abecedarium sigma is repeated in the place of chi X (after 
upsilon), and chi ¥, set at the end, is in the late archaic tailless form, tilted, like upsilon, 
slightly to the right.5 Lastly, there is the alphabet which was painted with a syllabary on 
the wall of a tomb in Siena; it is known to us only from an incomplete copy made in 1698 
(23). It can hardly be dated earlier than the first half of the fifth century, for vau (trans- 
posed with the lunate gamma) has the developed form F3, and theta is dotted. ‘The odd 
zeta may be the copyist’s error, as the mu certainly is.® 

Kyme’s alphabet had taken root and grown well in this barbaric soil. The Marsiliana 
abecedarium obviously provides a terminus ante quem for the arrival of the alphabet in 


¥ I conclude this from Neppi Modona’s description 4 Buonamici, op. cit. 112. 
of the ivories as belonging ‘al periodo pil rigoglioso s E. Fiesel observed (AJP lvii (1936), 264 f.) that, 
d’influsso orientalizzante’ (Rend. Linc. 1926, 494 ff.; as the Etruscan letter X appears to stand for a sibilant 
cf. Buonamici, op. cit. 128, n. 6) and Huls, Ivoires (s) in certain early inscriptions, it is easy to write 
d’Etrurie (1957), 43 f. another sibilant in its place, in error. ; 

2 Pareti is of opinion that it came from the left-hand 6 JT have not included here the Capena abecedarium, 
niche in the tomb, where there was material somewhat _ the last of the archaic series (Buonamici, op. cit. 112 ff., 
later in date than the rest: La Tomba Regolini-Galassi, pl. 5), which seems to be the work of a barely literate 
nos. 321-73. writer, and so offers no proper grounds for com- 


3 Cf. Neppi Modona, RIGI 1927-8, 58 ff. parison. 
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Pithekoussai and Kyme; but we cannot tell whether the first settlers actually brought it 
with them about the middle of the eighth century, or whether it arrived at any time 
during the next half-century, brought by Euboic traders or additional emigrants. The 
ffito 1 and the Kymean abecedarium 2 is that incised on the 
Protocorinthian aryballos of 'Tataie (3), a vase which has been dated in the first quarter 
of the seventh century.! The letter-forms are not unlike those of the graffito 1, but later 
in certain details: cf. the tailless epsilon and upsilon. A small bronze disk of unknown 
provenance, now in Naples, is generally agreed to be almost certainly from Kyme (5). 
The incised inscription reads in a spiral retrograde round the edge, and has been con- 
vincingly interpreted by Guarducci as a sors from the oracular precinct, written in the 
Ionic dialect of Kyme: tépé oux eat{t} eripoavtevesdor: ‘Hera does not allow further 
prophecy.’? For Hera at Kyme Guarducci cites the inscription tés tépé- (retrograde, but 
with open heta and tailed rho) on a sherd now lost, found at Kyme and published in 1860 
(6). The inscription on 5 shows closed heta, and Guarducci would date it about the middle 
of the seventh century by comparison with the script of the Marsiliana abecedarium 18 
and Tataie’s aryballos 3. This may well be right, though I would hesitate to compare 
closely an inscription cut on bronze with a well-written graffito on a miniature pot; one 
would expect the latter to be ahead of the formal lettering of its time, so that the disk 
might in fact be appreciably later. 

Several of the archaic inscriptions of Kyme come from the large chamber-tombs in 
which the Kymeans buried their dead in the sixth and fifth centuries. The funerary in- 
scription was cut along one or more of the wall-blocks inside the tomb, above the place 
where the remains were laid. The earliest (4) reads only KprtoBloAés inscribed boustro- 
phedon; the epsilon is tilted forward, a local characteristic which occurs again in four later 
inscriptions (7, 8, 9, 11), as well as independently elsewhere in Greece (Lakonia, p. 189; 
Ionia, p. 325). The next is inscribed along two wall-blocks of a large chamber-tomb (7); 
bunru Tél KAIvél TouTé Aevos Futru. It probably belongs to the last quarter of the sixth 
century, or even the first years of the fifth; heta is now 3, and the script as a whole is 
similar to that on a bronze lebes from Kyme in the British Museum (8), which was given 
as a prize at the funeral games of Onomastos son of Pheidileos: em Tots Ovoyacto To 
MeiSiAco adAois cOe0év: here mu, nu, and phi are no longer in their tailed archaic forms. 
The lebes is plain, and therefore hard to date precisely ; but a lebes-lid from the same grave, 
belonging perhaps to another vase—it does not fit this one well—shows runners of late 
archaic style, c. 500. The third grave-inscription (9) probably belongs also to the last 
years of the sixth century or the very beginning of the fifth. It is inscribed boustrophedon, 
but also stoichedon; mu (counting as two letter-spaces in the line) is now four-stroked 
(u4), rho is in the tailed form 93, and chi has the tall vertical stroke (x3) which is charac- 
teristic of the late archaic and early classical period in the scripts of Euboia and the 
western colonies (p. 80). The second block on which the inscription continued is lost; 
we have only: Aéyox|apiSos | eut To | [- - -]. 

The coinage of Kyme (10), which started in the early years of the fifth century with the 


earliest inscription after the gra 


1VS 16, n. 1, 75) 171, 188: Blakeway, JRS xxv inscription which it bears is not later than c. 650 B.C.’ 
(1935), 138: ‘it is therefore probable that the incised 2 Bull. Comm. Arch. di Roma xxii (1946-8), 129 ff. 
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legends Kupé, Kupatov, is of service in con 


firming that by this time th 
ousted the older five-stroked type, and also that goppa was no longer pie os ie ra 


half of the fifth century perhaps belongs the graffito Eevopavto eq ( 11)ona black-glazed 
Attic kylix (the vase itself is not illustrated, as far as I know) from one of the tombs; th 

drooping epsilon is still in use. This feature has disappeared, however by about the iidiile 
of the century or slightly earlier, the date to which we may assign 12, the last and best- 
known of the grave-inscriptions, which was cut on a block from a large chamber-tomb 
whose use was evidently restricted to initiates of Dionysos: ov Oeyis ev|Toubar KeIo® Jor 1 if 
tov Be|Boxxeune|vov. We may note 83 and x3; i for el, sometimes explained as crasis of el 
with the preceding -ca, is surely a Euboic dialectal variant comparable with ldv for éév 
at Eretria (Euboia 9) and Leontinoi (2). 

The three owners’ inscriptions 13, 14, 15 —Xalplo : et on an amphora (13), Agudvos 
on a small bronze bowl (14), and Bioto on another plate (15)—have been illustrated in 
majuscule type only, and may belong somewhere in the middle years of the century; and 
this, or not long after, should be the approximate date of the leaden plaque containing 
a curse against Oporis and As(t)ron (16).! 

I have assigned tentatively to a Kymean source the retrograde inscription Apiotovo@os 
emol{é)oev on a Greek krater found at Caere, which is usually dated somewhere in the 
second quarter of the seventh century (24). Unfortunately the text contains no charac- 
teristic letter to identify its source. It could be colonial Euboic; the use of the Ionic nu 
ephelkustikon would support that, and four-stroked sigma, though not normal in Kymean, 
does occur in two of the abecedaria, 19 and 20. Against the old theory that the vase is 
Argive both Ducati and Cultrera had long ago contended that it might well be Euboic 
or Kymean, a view recently reinforced by Kirk (see 24, bibliography). 

The general characteristics of the script of Kyme are discussed with those of Euboia 
and the other Euboic colonies, pp. 79 ff. Her colony Parthenope, refounded about the 
first quarter of the fifth century under the name Neapolis,? may have used the same script; 
the bare evidence comes from the Neapolitan coin-legends, which begin c. 450: NetroArtes, 
NeotroArtes, &c. (17), showing the Euboic lambda. 


CATALOGUE 
PITHEKOUSSAI 
* 1. Graffiti verses on a skyphos of Geometric type from a grave; c, 700? Buchner and Russo, Rend. 
Linc. 1955, 215 ff., pls. 1-4. Page, CR 1956, 95 ff. SEG xiv. 604. Ischia Mus. PL. 47 
KYME 


* 2. Fragmentary abecedarium on a conical oinochoe from a grave; ¢. 700-675? Gabrici, MA radi 
(1913), 230 ff. Ribezzo, RIGI iii (1920), 241 f. VS, 171. Blakeway, RS xxv (1935), 138 ff. Lejeune, 
REA xlvii (1945), 102. Buchner and Russo, op. cit. 221 f., n. 4. Naples Mus. ea 

' It is ascribed to the 4th c. in DGE 7928; for other views, cf. Arangio-Ruiz, 22. 2 Bérard?, 57 ff. 
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* 3. Graffito on a PC aryballos belonging to Tataie, from Kyme; c. 675-650? IGA 524. IG xiv. 865. 
Roberts i. 173. SGDI 5267. Roehl}, 79. 23. Gabrici, op. cit. 307. Ribezzo, op. cit. 243 ff. DGE 786. 
VS 16, n. 1, 75, 171. Blakeway, op. cit. 138. Lejeune, op. cit. ror, Friedlaender 177c¢. Buck 10. BM 


Ar054. PL. 47 
4. Tomb-inscription of Kritoboule, from Kyme; early 6th c.? IGA 527. IG xiv. 869. Roberts i. 176. 
Gabrici, op. cit. 571, fig. 211. Roehl’, 80. 25. Ribezzo, op. cit. 76 ff. Naples Mus. PL. 47 


* 5. Bronze disk bearing an oracular text, probably from Kyme; early 6th c.? Maiuri, Ausonta vi (1911), 
1 ff. Ribezzo, op. cit. 71 ff. DGE 789. Guarducci, Bull. Comm. Arch. di Roma \xxii (1946-8), 129 ff., 
fig. 1. Naples, Carafa d’Andria coll. 
6. Graffito on a sherd found at Kyme; early 6th c.? Minervini, Bull. Arch. Nap. viii (1860), 25 ff. 
Guarducci, op. cit. 135, fig. 3. Lost? 
7. Tomb-inscription of Lenos from Kyme; ¢. 525-500? IG xiv. 871. Roberts i. 177a. SGDI 5269 
(3a). Roehl, 80. 29. Gabrici, op. cit. 572 f., fig. 213. Ribezzo, op. cit. 71 ff. DGE 791. Buck rr. 
Naples Mus. 115389. PL. 47 
8. Bronze lebes offered as a prize at the funeral games of Onomastos, from a grave in Kyme; c. 500? 
IGA 525. IG xiv. 862. Roberts i. 174. BMC Bronzes, 257. SGDI 5265. Roehl}, 80. 24. DGE 788. 
BM. PL. 47 
9. Tomb-inscription of Democharis from Kyme; 6th-5th c.? IGA 528. IG xiv. 867. Roberts i. 177. 
SGDI 5266. Roehl}, 80. 26. Gabrici, op. cit. 572 f., fig. 212. Ribezzo, op. cit. 71 ff. DGE 787. Naples 
Mus. PL. 48 
" 10. Coinage of Kyme with legend Kuyé, Kupaiov; c. 500-450. HN?2, 36. B ii. 1. 1437 ff., pl. 69. 
11. Graffito on an Attic kylix, property of Xenophantos, from a tomb; c. 500-450? Gabrici, op. cit. 
463, 572. Naples Mus. PL. 48 
12. Tomb-inscription for a sepulchre for Bacchic initiates from Kyme; c. 450? Sogliano, NS 1905, 
377 ff. SGDI iv. 851. Roehl, 80, 28. Gabrici, op. cit. 573 ff., fig. 214. Ribezzo, op. cit. 85. DGE 792. 
Naples Mus. 129874. PL. 48 
13. Graffiti on an amphora from Kyme; c. 450? IGA 530. IG xiv. 866. Roberts i. 185a. SGDI 5268. 
Roehl}, 80. 27. DGE 790. Naples Mus. 
14. Graffito on a bronze bowl from Kyme; c. 450? IGA 529. IG xiv. 864. Naples Mus. 
15. Graffito on a plate from Kyme; c. 450? IGA 531. IG xiv. 863. Naples Mus. 
16. Curse against Oporis and Astron on a leaden plaque from Kyme; c. 450-425? Paribeni, NS 
1903, 171 f. SGDI 5270. Comparetti, Rend. Linc. xxvii (1918), 202 ff. DGE 792a. Arangio-Ruiz, 157 ff., 
no. 22. Naples Mus. 
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NEAPOLIS 
17. Inscribed coinage; c. 450 onwards. HN2, 38. 


NON-GREEK (ETRUSCAN) 


18. Ivory school-tablet from a grave at Marsiliana d’Albegna; c. 700-650? Buonamici, Epigrafia 


Etrusca (1932), 101 ff., pl. 1. 1 (= Bu). Huls, Jvoires d’Etrurie (1957), 43f., pl. 12. 2. Florence, Mus. 
Arch. PL. 48 


19. Bucchero bottle from the Regolini-Galassi tomb, Caere; c. 650-600? Bu, 104 ff., pl. 2. Rome, 
Mus. Etrusco Vaticano. PL. 48 
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20. Bucchero amphora from Formello; c. 650-600? Bu, 107 ff., pl. 3. Rome, Villa Giulia Mus 
PL. 48 
21. Bucchero goblet from Narce; c. 650-600? Bu, 111 ff., pl. 4. 7. Rome, Villa Giulia Mus 4879 
PL. 48 


22. Bucchero bird-shaped bottle from Viterbo; c. 550-500? Bu, 103 ff., pl. 1. 2. Fiesel AGP Wii 
(1936), 264 f. Richter, Handbook Etr. Coll. (1940), 13, figs. 46-48. New York, MM 24.97.21. PL. 48 
23. Abecedarium painted on the wall of a tomb at Siena, now lost; c. 500-450? Bu, 108 ff., pl. 4. 

PL. 48 
Inscription attributed to Kyme 


24. Krater signed by Aristonothos, from Caere; c. 675-650? MuZ i. r10 f., fig. 65. Helbig, O.9h. xii 
(1909), 59 f., fig. 42. Ducati, Mél. d’art et d'histoire xxxi (1911), 33 ff. Cultrera, Ausonia viii (1913), 
137 f. Koster, Das antike Seewesen (1923), 152 ff., pl. 35. Kirk, BSA xliv (1949), 120 f. Courbin, BCH 
Ixxix (1955), 21, n. 1, figs. 12-13. Schweitzer, RM Ixii (1955), 78 ff. Rome, Conservatori Mus. 


THE EUBOIC COLONIES, SICILY (CHALKIDIC) 
Letter-forms: see Euboia, pp. 79 f. and Fig. 27. 


NAXOS 


Naxos was the oldest Greek colony in Sicily. Her oikistes was Thoukles of Chalkis, who 
settled there c. 734 with a band of emigrants from Chalkis (Thuc. vi. 3. 1) and probably 
from the island Naxos also.' Except for her own early colonizing activities she has left 
little trace of her existence in the history of Sicily until her capture by Hippokrates of 
Gela c. 494. The only inscriptions known as yet are those on the coinage (1), which is held 
by Cahn on stylistic grounds to have begun c. 550-530, in the generation of the painters 
Exekias and the Amasis painter at Athens, the earliest issue being dated c. 550.2 Milne 
would prefer a slightly lower date, perhaps a decade later,3 and the developed appearance 
of the lettering endorses this, even if allowance is made for the skill of the die-engraver. 
The legend on the earliest issues, Na€tov retrograde or (rarely) left to right, shows that the 
alphabet was of the ‘red’ type, and so by inference Chalkidic. The series ends in the late 

archaic period, presumably when Hippokrates seized the town. The fine new series which 

begins c. 461, when the overthrow of all the tyrannies had freed the subjugated states, 

still has NAXION; but the latest issues, dated c. 430-403, show an Tonic xi (type 3, 

Fig. 15), which suggests that here, as in the towns of Magna Graecia, the change to 

lonic script began before the last quarter of the fifth century. 


' Hellanikos ap. Steph. Byz. s.v. XaAxls: Ephoros ap. Comperolle, Bull. Inst. belg. Rome xxvi (1950), 163 =. 
Strabo 267. It is further confirmed by the resemblance The arguments against this view are given by Bérard?, 
between the coin-types of the two places; cf. Dunbabin, 79 f. ; 

8f.; Cahn, Die Minzen d. sizilischen Stadt Naxos 3 Cahn, op. cit. 30 f. 
(1944), 13; Milne, FHS Ixiv (1944), 107 f.; van 3 Op. cit. 108. 
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LEONTINOI 
axos had been founded, Thoukles and a band of Naxians ad- 
d seized the site of Leontinoi and shortly afterwards that of 
nists one of the most fertile areas in Sicily.! 


Only five years after N 
vanced down the coast an 
Katane, thus securing for the Chalkidic colo 
Katane has so far yielded no inscriptions of the fifth century or earlier, Leontinoi none 
before her capture by Hippokrates c. 494. To that period her earlier coins are ascribed 
(3); the obverse bears a charioteer, as on the Geloan series, the reverse a canting badge 
of a lion’s head. The legend on the first issues reads Acovtivov, retrograde or left to right, 
with non-Euboic lambda; possibly the first die-engravers were Geloans, for whom this 
would be the normal type (pp. 262 f.). It is not until the issue of the series bearing the head 
of Apollo c. 479 that the Euboic lambda appears, and continues through the second quarter 
of the century, the Ionic type reappearing in the course of the third quarter (HN?, 149). 
There is little other epigraphic material to record. Pausanias saw a bronze Zeus at Olympia 
(v. 22. 7), dedicated by three Leontines Hippagoras, Phrynon, and Ainesidemos, and 
observed that in his opinion this was not the Ainesidemos who was tyrant of Leontinoi, 
and who is dated by modern scholars in the late archaic period ;? so we cannot estimate the 
date of the offering. One further inscription has been connected with Leontinoi. On 
Monte San Mauro, lying inland between Leontinoi and Gela, the architectural remains 
of a small settlement were found, which produced, among other sixth-century Greek 
material which is apparently Geloan,3 twelve burnt fragments from two (or more?) 
bronze plaques, inscribed on both sides in nearly all cases (2). The texts are boustrophedon, 
and owing to the bad state of the surface the copies are not certain in all details; but the 
r. Euboic lambda is clear, and Leontinoi is the nearest Euboic colony from which it could 
we have come. It is especially tantalizing that the mu appears to be both five- and four- 
stroked: five-stroked in fr. 1 and perhaps in fr. 2, 1. 1 (this may possibly be IM, from 
[- - - ToA]euioy r. to 1.), but four-stroked in the same fragment, |. 6, and twice (once 
inverted) in fr. 3; the letter is uncertain twice in fr. 10. I do not think therefore that these 
fragments can be used as definite evidence that the five-stroked mu was used at Leontinoi, 
and I leave the question open until further material is found. The date should not be later 
than the last quarter of the sixth century, and may be a little earlier; goppa is still in use, 
rho is still tailless; chi, on the other hand, is no longer tailed. All that can be made out of 
the fragments as they stand are sums of money (?) which may be fines (tetpa?o[ot - - -], 
Buf ToAay[ta - - - f1?Jepa even, Tpix ta[Aavta]), the beginnings of clauses (1av 5e—, 
toons a[v]—), probably the names of two deities ([to AtroAd]vos: Kar Tes Aéy[aiés] ?), 
and parts of various words evidently with the root pov-, which has caused the texts to be 
identified as part of a criminal code, and to be associated tentatively with the famous law- 
giver Charondas, who legislated for Katane and other Chalkidic cities.* 


3 According to Dunbabin (115 ff.) the site was 


1 Thuc. vi. 3. 3; cf. Dunbabin, 10 f. and Bérard?, 
occupied by Sikels until the early 7th c., and thereafter 


82 ff. 


2 Ainesidemos, son of Pataikos, was a contemporary 
of Gelon and a member of Hippokrates’ bodyguard: 
Hdt. vii. 154. The father of Theron of Akragas was also 
called Ainesidemos, but his father’s name was Emme- 
nides, or Chalkiopieus. 


by Greeks from Gela, whose earliest remains belong to 
the first part of the 6th c. and cease in ruin ¢. 500, per- 
haps in the course of the Sikel campaigns of Hippo- 
krates. 

4 Orsi, MA xx (1910), 844 f.; cf. Dunbabin, 68, 129. 
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ZANKLE 


Zankle on the Straits was originally settled b 
Italy, under a man named Perieres; but she soo 
Chalkis under Krataimenes, which 


(4) apparently begin 
itudes of her history 
e lettering of her coin-legends. Until 


c. 493 the legend was Aavx or Aavka, in Chalkidic script; upon her occupation by Samian 


refugees, c. 493-489, the coinage carried Samian types and Samian numerals (A, B, (T?) 

A, E); when Anaxilas of Rhegion thereafter occupied the town and changed the name to 
Messene c. 489, the coinage adopted (with the Rhegine types of a lion’s and a calf’s head) 
the legend Meooéviov (03); in 480 the types were altered to celebrate Anaxi 
with the mule-car at Olympia and the sigmas inadvertently reversed; at the time of the 
expulsion of the Sicilian tyrants (c. 466-461) the Rhegine element in Zankle-Messene was 
evidently temporarily ousted, for a brief issue appeared bearing the old legend AavkAatov 
once more; then the Rhegine type prevailed again, with the legend Meocéviov or Meo- 
oaviov; and henceforward the Doric form only of the name was used. It is in this period, 
after the middle of the fifth century, that the local 3 becomes four-stroked, and the first 
example of omega appears in the legend. The curved form of 03 on the coins may be noted, 
for it recurs in Rhegine inscriptions (p. 244). 

Two further relics of Zankle’s history have been found at Olympia. The first (5) is a 
fragmentary bronze plaque inscribed boustrophedon with what seems to be part of a treaty 
against aggression between Zankle and an unknown state. Epsilon has little or no tail, heta 
is in the open form 3, nw varies between vr and v3; it is probably to be dated not long 
before the seizure of Zankle by the Samian refugees c. 493. The circular letters are made 
with a punch, occasionally twice over if the first attempt was badly centred. To the same 
period probably belonged the offering at Olympia by Euagoras ‘of Zankle’, seen by 
Pausanias (v. 25. 11; a group showing Herakles fighting a mounted Amazon). It was 
made by Aristokles of Kydonia, which would indicate as a terminus post quem c. 519, the 
date of Kydonia’s Aiginetan settlement; for the Aiginetans were renowned bronze- 
workers, and Kresilas of Kydonia carried on the tradition in the fifth century. The offering 
also seen by Pausanias (v. 25. 4), which was made by ‘the Messenians of the Strait’ to 
commemorate the shipwreck of a chorus of boys and their trainers while crossing to com- 
pete at a festival in Rhegion (p. 245), may be of any date between c. 489 and the end of the 
century, when Hippias the sophist, Pausanias says, added an elegiac verse to the original 
inscription. The second relic of Zankle actually found at Olympia is part of a panoply: 
a bronze greave and a shield, both inscribed AavkAcioi Péyivév (6). The naturalistic 


las’ victory 


' Thuc. vi. 4. 5-6; cf. Dunbabin, 11 f.; Bérard?, that this may have been the date of the first prospecting 
92 ff.; Vallet, Rhégion et Zancle (1958), 59 ff. there by the Wie ns 

? The date given by Eusebios for Zankle (757-756) 3 FHS Ixvi (1946), 13 ff, pl. 5. 
is agreed to be too high; Bérard suggests, op. cit. 96, 


| 
| 


_ Sma, 
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treatment of the knee-cap of the greave does not suggest an early date, and Kunze 
ascribes it to the late archaic period not long before 493, pointing out that it cannot be 
attributed to the period of Rhegine domination, c. 489-461." 


RHEGION 


Though separated from the Sicilian Chalkidic colonies by the narrow Straits, Rhegion 
is here counted among them since her fortunes were so closely bound up with theirs. She 
was in a sense a colony of Zankle, in that Zankle had invited colonists to the site from 
Chalkis, and had provided Antimnestos as oikistes; but an important element of the 
Rhegine community was a body of Messenians who were in exile during the First Mes- 
senian War, i.e. near the end of the eighth century, and who had apparently been advised 
by the oracle at Delphi to join the Chalkidic colony then going out. From these Anaxilas 
of Rhegion was descended.? There are as yet no sixth-century inscriptions from Rhegion.3 
The earliest Rhegine coinage (c. 510-494) has the legend Péyivov retrograde (7), which 
continues with little change (except that c. 461 appears a variant Péyivos) until in the 
third quarter of the fifth century the Ionic eta and gamma appear (PHTINOZ).* Four 
brief inscriptions have been found on the site: the lip of a bronze lebes(?) inscribed 
FépaxAeos Péyivy (11), and three small clay pellets, each bearing an incised name, whose 
exact provenance could not be established: KAeopavtos TAaukiu (12), KAeouevés Eppe- 
videu (13), and Agyo(p)avns Opapuos (= Opaovos) (14). All except 12 show the same 

! curved 03 as that on the coins of Zankle-Messene at about the same date (c. 475-450°); 
the local spelling of v for the improper diphthong ou is interesting.’ 14 has eta n, the 
earliest appearance of the Ionic form. 

About 467 Mikythos ‘of Rhegion and Messene’ (as his dedications say), who had been 
steward to Anaxilas and regent for the latter’s sons after his death in 476, was suspected 
of undue ambition, and retired to settle in Tegea (Hdt. vii. 170. 4; Diod. xi. 66). During 
his retirement he made an astonishing number of offerings at Olympia,° and parts of two 
bases have survived, apparently with duplicate inscriptions (8-10). 8 and 9 are the second 
blocks of these bases, and the fragments 10 belonged to the first block of one or the other. 
The best version of the dedication, restored from Pausanias’ description of the monu- 
ment,’ is that made by Preuner with the help of previous suggestions.® The lettering of 8 
shows the typical A2 and 03; 9 is the same in all respects, except that it has 3. The 


four groups with a total of fifteen figures. 


1 The neat lettering would suit a date in the 460’s, 
7 v. 26. 5: Ta 8é Em Tois dvabhaow émrypdppara Kal 


when the old name of Zankle was briefly restored; but 


Kunze observes that a date below 475 is impossible for 
the strata concerned ; Olympiabericht v (1956), 38and176. 

2 Cf. Dunbabin, 12 f.; Bérard?, 101; Vallet, op. cit. 
66 ff. 

3 Recent studies, however, incline to the view that 
‘Chalkidic’ ware was probably distributed, and possibly 
made, at Rhegion (p. 81); see Vallet, op. cit. 212 ff., 
225 ff., 301; Boardman, BSA 52 (1957), 12f. 

4 Robinson, op. cit. 19. 

5 Cf. Sestieri, Epigraphica ii (1940), 23 f. 

6 Pausanias (v. 26. 2-5) gives an incomplete list of 


tratépa Mikude Xoipov kal ‘EAANviSas arr TrdéAcis “Priyiév 
te tratplSa Kal thy él 1H TropOyud Mecotny [Sac 
olkeiv S& t& pév Errypdypata év Teyéx onalv avrrdv, Te 5é 
avabtpata évéinkev ts OAupTray evyty tive creAdy El 
owtnple TratSds vootijcavtos vécov pbivdba. 

8 ¥dI xxxv (1920), 59 ff. See Transliteration of 
Plates. The underlined letters there are those preserved 
on fragments a-c of 10. As Preuner himself says (op. 
cit. 61), his restoration of ll. 3-4 cannot be quite ac- 
curate, for it does not allow for the surviving letters on 
fragments d and e: —ye—|—Te— and —v—|—}5er7—. 
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best explanation for this seems to be that suggested by 
done by an Elean mason who, following an original draf i i 
Chalkidic script of Rhegion and Mesicce Sa one outa es area ae his bi 
form of lambda. Heta in the form '4 does not recur elsewhere in Rhegion or Elis, and ase 
be another slip; the normal Rhegine at this time would be the open type (cf. 11) 2 5 

A single block from a Rhegine dedication survives at Delphi (15): Peywor [- 7 é The 
occasion is unknown, but the upright v4 suggests that it should not be dated easlies than 
the middle of the fifth century; as Bourguet remarks,3 it may commemorate some defeat 
of the natives—presumably some years after the disastrous defeat of the Tarantine and 
Rhegine forces by the Messapioi in 473 (Diod. xi. 52). The Ionic eta occurs on an inscrip- 
tion c. 450(?) (14, p. 244); it first appears on the coinage of Rhegion (with Ionic gamma 
y4) during the third quarter of the fifth century (p. 244).* It is used also (with er, v3, and 
p3) in the dedication of ‘Glaukias son of Lykkides’ at Olympia (16), a statue of Hermes 
carrying a kerykeion, made by Kalon of Elis (Paus. v. 27. 8). Kalon’s only other known 
work is the dedication by Zankle-Messene for the chorus of boys lost in the Straits 
(p. 243); from 16 it would appear that he was active in the third quarter of the century, 
perhaps very soon after 450; for the epsilon, nu, and rho of the dedication are not yet 
standardized to E, N, and P. A date in the 440’s would suit the Elean lettering of the 
sculptor’s signature also. 


245 
Purgold,! that the inscribing was 


HIMERA 


Himera was founded in 648 by a band of colonists from Zankle, strengthened by a 
Syracusan clan, the Myletidai, who had been exiled from Syracuse; for this reason, 
Thucydides says, her dialect was a mixture of Chalkidic (Ionic) and Doric, but in her 
institutions (vépipa) the Chalkidic element prevailed.’ She was the only Greek settlement 
of any size on the north coast of Sicily, and it has been suggested that her importance lay 
mainly in serving as a Greek port of call on the route to Kyme and Etruria, and also in 
tapping the rich silver resources of Spain (Tartessos).° Her early silver coinage is abun- 
dant, and against the conservative date ‘before 482’ ascribed to it by Head and others, 
a date as early as 580 has been suggested by Milne, based mainly on grounds of general 
historical probability.?7 This is disturbing to the epigraphist, for the legend of the earliest 
coins is IH, and an open heta in the first quarter of the sixth century would be astonishing. 
The later types which show (a) a hen in the incuse square on the reverse (to balance the 


script the Rhegine Silenos son of Phokos (ambassador 


? Ol. v. 267. ‘ i 
for the renewal of the Athenian—Rhegine treaty in 


2 The German excavators at Olympia report the 


discovery of a greave, probably part of a panoply, 
dedicated by the Rhegine people after a victory over 
Lokroi: [PJéyvo1 Aoxpov (BCH Ixxxi (1957), 568, fig. 5)- 
The lettering (from the photograph) suggests a date in 
the first half of the fifth century. 

2 FD iii. 1. 328. It was to this dedication that 
Pomtow wrongly added the fragment Argos 35: see 
p. 166. . 

+ If Rhegion was consistently using the Tonic 
alphabet before 425, the gravestone in the Athenian 
Kerameikos IG ii?. 5220, commemorating in Ionic 


433/2, GHI? 58 and p. 263) may not be as late as 410- 
380, the date suggested by Peek, Kerametkos iii. 28; 
Silenos may have died before the embassy left Athens, 
and his colleagues drafted his epitaph. 

8 Thuc. vi. 5. 1; cf. Bérard?, 240 ff.; Dunbabin, 
300 f. There were three oikistai, Eukleides, Simos, and 
Sakon; the latter may have led the Myletidai, for the 
grave of a Sakon son of Mylos and his son has been 
found near Akragas; see p. 274. 

6 Milne, Num. Chron. xviii (1938), 36 ff.; Dunbabin, 
loc. cit. 7 Milne, loc. cit. 
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cock on the obverse, the city’s badge) and the legend tv or Av inverted (?), and (6) the 
legend Au (?) or Hand the hen in an incuse circle, are dated by Milne (a) c. 540 and (5) after 
510; but, granting that the earliest types and (a) may be earlier than 510, I should not like 
to set the open heta before the last quarter of the sixth century. a 

In 480 Anaxilas of Rhegion and Terillos of Himera, having called in the Carthaginians 
to drive off the encroaching power of Theron of Akragas, brought about the famous 
defeat of Hamilcar by Syracuse and Akragas at Himera, and thus set Himera in the power 
of Akragas and, ultimately, of Syracuse; about 476, after a massacre of the citizens by the 
governor, Theron’s son Thrasydaios, Himera was practically refounded as a new colony 
by Theron, for not only Dorians but any others who wished were invited to emigrate 
thither. Ergoteles, the famous Cretan runner, was one who joined the settlers (see below). 
The weight and types of the city’s coinage changed, the legends reading Fipepa or Fipe 
(c. 480-4727), and Ipepa (retrograde), Ipepcuov or (on the smaller denominations) Fipepa 
retrograde with +2 (c. 472 onwards; HN?, 144 f.). The name is certainly in the Doric form 
now, and the alphabet is no longer Chalkidic; for the reverse of the coins inscribed Ipepa 
retrograde shows Pelops spelt TeAow, with Ionic lambda and psi. The use of pst is note- 
worthy; it occurs also on Selinountine coins of about this period. The source of Selinous’ 
alphabet is discussed on pp. 264, 270, where I have suggested that it may ultimately 
have been Syracuse; hence one might infer (a) that Himera’s die-engravers at this time 
were either Selinountine, or of Syracusan stock, or (b) that Himera was by this time using 
the Ionic script. The only inscriptions found at Himera so far are the single letters— 
masons’ marks—on the cornice of the temple, which was built during the first half of the 
fifth century:! A, B, T (or <?), A (or >?), E, £, =, H, ®. The masons cannot have been 
Selinountine (nor Syracusan ?), for beta would then be in the form \ (p. 262); they might 
have been from Akragas or Gela, or even from the surviving Chalkidic element in Himera. 
This helps us little; but there is also a fragmentary bronze plaque found at Olympia, 
which may be in Himeran script (19). It was once fastened to a stone base, and bears part 
of a metrical dedication made by the famous long-distance runner Ergoteles of Knossos, 
who was exiled from Crete during a time of civil strife, and made his home, with other 
Doric settlers, at Himera (Sch. ad Pind. Ol. xii, inscrr. a-b; P. Oxy. 222). Pausanias saw 
his statue at Olympia (vi. 4. 11), and gives us the sense of the inscription without quoting 
it. Ergoteles was twice periodonikes, and his victories have been assigned to the years 
between 478 and 464. The statue must have been set up after his retirement, for clearly 
the inscription which Pausanias saw mentioned them all. Did Ergoteles set up his statue 
immediately after his last victory, or some years later (pp. 112, 167)? The inscription is in 
the Ionic script, cut stoichedon, but showing the crossed theta and tailed nu. It is certainly 
not Cretan, certainly not Elean. We may guess then that Ionic appeared in the script of 
Himera about the middle of the fifth century, as elsewhere in the West (Rhegion, Taras, 
Thourioi, Selinous); this inscription is unlikely to be much, if at all, later than 450, 
because of the early forms of theta and nu. The general appearance of the inscription may 
be compared with that of Selinous 44, the dedication of an Asklepiad; this also shows 
crossed theta with the Ionic forms. 


1 Marconi, SMG ii (1930), 194; Dunbabin, 429. 
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Lastly may be briefly mentioned two cups now in Palermo, from a collection made at 
Gela, which have long been identified as from a Chalkidic colony by their dialect and 
script. They were apparently offered by women to a local hero Pedios: FitroSpopés Tobe 
Sdpov MeS1d1 and Ap(1)uaés? (rather than Ap?unis, as given hitherto) toe Sdpov TeS151 
(20, 21). They may be c. 500 in date; heta is open, but one would expect tailed rho in the 
fifth century.' A bronze plaque found at Olympia (22) has nothing to show whether it 
comes from Euboia or her colonies; but it is perhaps more likely to be from one of the 
colonies than from Euboia herself, for the colonial patronage of Olympia needs no stres- 
sing. It bears fragments of a judicial text, and combines +2 and qoppa with the later forms 
e4, 83, P3, and x3. The curved sigma may perhaps point to Rhegion, but this is very 
uncertain. I should place it in the first quarter of the fifth century. 

The general characteristics of the letter-forms used by the Chalkidic colonies are 
included in the discussion of the script of Euboia herself, pp. 79 ff. 


CATALOGUE 
NAXOS 


1. Coin series from the second half of the 6th c. onwards, with legend Na€iov. Cahn, Die Miinzen d. 
sizilischen Stadt Naxos, 1944. 


LEONTINOI 


2. Fragments of opisthographic bronze plaques from Monte San Mauro, containing parts of a legal 
text on homicide (?); c. 525? Orsi and Comparetti, MA xx (1910), 739 f£., 830 ff. Arangio-Ruiz, 171 ff. 
SEG iv. 64. Syracuse Mus. 

3. Coin series from the early sth c. onwards, with legend Acovtivov. B ii. 1. 1501 ff., pl. 73. HN?, 
148 ff. 


* 


ZANKLE 


4. Coin series from c. 525 onwards, with legend Aavx, Aavk, Mecoeviov, Mecoaviov. E. S. G, 
Robinson, ZHS Ixvi (1946), 13 ff., pl. 5. 
5. Fragment of a bronze plaque from Olympia, containing part of a treaty against aggression; c. 500- 
494? Ol. v. 24. IGA 518. Roehl, 78. 13. SGDI 5275. SEG xi. 1180. Olympia Mus. 328. — PL. 49 
6. Greave and shield from a dedication by Zankle at Olympia for a victory over Rhegion; c. 500-490? 
Kunze and Schleif, Olympiabericht ii (1938), 69 f., fig. 43, pls. 41-42, and v (1956), 37 ft, 54, No. 23, 
fig. 18, pl. 22. Gabrici, Atti dell’ Accad. Palermo ix (1948), 253 ff. SEG xi. 1205. Olympia Mus. 
PL. 49 
RHEGION 
* 7. Coin series from c. 510 onwards, with legend Peywov, Péyivos. E. S. G. Robinson, op. cit. 13 ff, 
pl. 5. ; 
8-10. Block from the base of a dedication at Olympia by Mikythos of Rhegion and Messene (8), 
part of a duplicate block from a second base (9), and fragments of another block from one of these 
bases (10); c. 467-450? Ol. v. 267-9. IGA 532-3. Roberts i. 180. SGDI 5276. Roehl}, 78 f., 17-18. 
DGE 794. Preuner, fdI xxxv (1920), 59 ff. Olympia Mus. 660, 303, 100, 501, 5224-4, 498. PL. 49 


1 Sir John Beazley warns me, however, that the inscriptions on these cups may be forgeries. 


a 
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11. Fragment from the lip of a bronze lebes (?) dedicated to Herakles at Rhegion; c. 475-450? Sestieri, 
Epigraphica ii (1940), 21 ff., fig. 4. Naples Mus. PL. 49 


12-14. Three clay pellets from Rhegion, inscribed with the names of Kleophantos, Kleomenes, and 
Demophanes; ¢. 475-450? Orsi, NS 1902, 44 ff. Roehl, 79. 19-21. SGDI 5278. Naples Mus. 
PL. 49 
15. Block from the base of a dedication by Rhegion at Delphi; ¢. 450-440? Pomtow, Klio ix (1909), 
174 £., fig. 7. FD iii. 1. no. 503. Delphi Mus. 3838. 
16. Base for a statue of Hermes dedicated by Glaukias at Olympia; c. 450-425? OI. v. 271. IGA 536. 
Roberts i. 182. SGDI 5277. Roehl, 79. 22. DGE 795. SEG xi. 1226. Olympia Mus. 401+ 1055. 
PL. 43 
HIMERA 


17. Coin series of 6th c. with legend 1, Tu, Au(?), continuing in sth c. with Fipe, Fipepa, etc. B ii. 
1. 1561 ff., pl. 80. HN?, 143 ff. Milne, Num. Chron. xviii (1938), 37 ff. 


18. Masons’ marks on the temple at Himera; c. 500-450. Marconi, SMG ii (1930), 95, fig. 44. 


Inscription attributed to Himera 

19. Bronze plaque with a dedication by Ergoteles of Himera at Olympia; c. 450? Kunze, Kretika 
Chronika vii (1953), 138 ff., pl. A, and Olympiabericht v (1956), 153 ff., figs. 61-62. Olympia Mus. 
B. 2488. PL. 49 


Inscriptions of unidentified Chalkidic colonies 

20-21. Dedications to a hero Pedios(?) by Hippodrome and Ar(i)phyle(?) on two cups once in a 
collection at Gela; c. 500? IGA 519-20. IG xiv. 595-6. SGDI 5279-80. Roberts i. 183. Roehl}, 78. 
15-16. DGE 793. Pace, Arte e Civiltd iii (1945), 528 f., fig. 147. Palermo Mus. 

22. Fragment of a bronze plaque from Olympia, with part of a judicial text; c. 500-475? IGA 374. 
Roberts i. 179. SGDI 5291. Ol. v. 25. Roehl?, 81. 30. Olympia Mus. 460. 
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F1G. 42. Achaia and Colonies 


Notes on letter-forms 

az occurs occasionally at Kroton, Metapontion, Kaulonia. «3 is normal at Poseidonia (3-7), and 
frequent elsewhere. 

The characteristic gamma in the colonies is the ‘shorthand’ yr. It was apparently used on the main- 
land on occasion, for it occurs once in the word eypayye on the LC pyxis by Chares (NC 164, no. 27 = 
p. 126, n. 5), though not again (as far as I know) in Corinthian. The coins of Ary— (Aigion?) in Achaia 
show y2, the type normal in Corinth, Sikyon, Arkadia, Elis, Kephallenia. It is impossible to divine by 
what chance 1 was the type which perpetuated itself in the colonies. 
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er is no longer used in 7 (early in the second quarter of the sth c.?), nor in the three plaques 28, 
29, 30, which I take to be of about the same date. 

Closed heta is not yet attested; either the Achaian script used +2 remarkably early, 
the surviving inscriptions are not earlier than the late 6th c. (3, 8, 15). 

The earliest examples of 63 are apparently 8, 16 (late 6th c. ?). The letter is sometimes cut rhomboid 
(cf. omikron), especially in the script of Poseidonia. 

The three-stroked iota is one of the clearest hall-marks of the Achaian alphabet. It is still used on 
coins in the third quarter of the sth c. (e.g. Pandosia, Terina, Metapontion), together with the san; 
but both letters appear to have been finally ousted during this period by the standard forms | and =. 

43 appears on two sth-c. inscriptions from Delphi, which I suspect to be in Phokian script (Phokis 
22, 23; see pp. 256, 258). 

ur still occurs on the coins of Metapontion in the second quarter of the 5th c. (Noe, Coinage of Meta- 
pontion ii. 8 and pl. 24; for the date cf. Lehmann, Statues on Coins, 33 ff.). 

vi likewise persists into the sth c. (cf. 7, 25, 28-30); the coins of Terina c. 475-450 still show it, 
although v2 had also appeared before the end of the first quarter (cf. 25 (?) and the Metapontine coins 
inscribed AyxeAdio aeSAGv, p. 254). 

The rhomboid o2 is fairly common (cf. theta): e.g. 2, 3, 30, 31. 

As far as can be judged, san follows the course of the crooked iota, disappearing with it at some time 
during the third quarter of the 5th c., when sigma comes into fashion. 

Qoppa is not found in inscriptions later than 8, which suggests that its practical use had died by the 
beginning of the sth c.; but it is retained in the legend ?po on the coinage of Kroton until the third 
quarter of the century, or even later (cf. HN2, 96). 

pr is normal. p2, tailed rho, though current in the scripts of the Chalkidic, Spartan, and Lokrian 
colonies, is very rare in Achaian; I have noted only three possible instances: onan incuse coin of Kroton 
(BMC Coins Italy, 244), in the Metapontine inscription 14 (BMC Coins), and in a dedication of the 
Krotoniates at Delphi, which may well be in the Phokian script (p. 258, Phokis 22). 

Tailed upsilon is not yet attested. The late archaic v2 is nearly always used; the exceptions are (a) 
the variant v3 which appears on the axe 8, in the legend Zu on some of the earliest incuse coins of 
Sybaris, and in the graffito 6; (b) the form 4 apparently used in 18, according to SGDI 1645, and pos- 
sibly in 32. 

X1 occurs in Achaia 7 and the colonial graffito 32. x2 appears c. 500 or slightly earlier (16); in 2, 
an inscription which is probably earlier, the letter is damaged, but the surviving traces, compared with 
the bases of the other letters, suggest that this also was y2. From the early 5th c. onwards the centre 
bar is prolonged upwards (x3), a type common also to the Chalkidic script. 

Psi is not yet certainly attested ; y1 (attested in Lokris and Arcadia, pp. 105, 213 f.) may appear in the 
graffito 35 (p. 259); if this is so, we may perhaps conjecture that the form originated in Achaia as an 
elaboration of the Corinthian or Sikyonian Y. 

Punctuation. 2 is used in the plaques 28 and 29. Other Italian colonies which used this type were 
Taras (1) and Lokroi (5). 1 is used in the graffito 31. 

Direction of the script. The boustrophedon system seems to have been dying out in ordinary inscrip- 
tions by the end of the 6th c.; but on coins it was often still used in the 5th c. to achieve a symmetrical 
effect round the main design (p. 49). The latest example is on a coin of Kaulonia, in which the Ionic 
script is used (p. 258). A dedication could still be written retrograde c. 470 (7). The two 6th-c. inscrip- 
tions which are inscribed vertically boustrophedon both show this practice in a modified form; the first 
two lines of 14 are from left to right, and then the proper name, which was begun in 1. 2, runs on 
boustrophedon in 1. 3. In 16 the writer was obviously in difficulty with the vertical script, for in the 


or (more likely) 


Eile 
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hexameter he begins from left to right, continues boustrophedon for six retrograde letters, and then 
reverts to the forward script; in the pentameter his two lines are boustrophedon except for a relapse of 
five letters (5¢ F’ 1v); in the single line of the signature he starts from right to left, and then alters to the 
other direction, perhaps to match the line immediately above. In fact this pyramid offers a good 
example of the pitfalls which vertical boustrophedon held for the inexpert writer. 


The part played by the states of Achaia in the colonization of the West was not that of 
the trading pioneer, although they must have been encouraged by the example of their 
commercially-minded Doric neighbours. Achaia could hardly hope to rival the enterprise 
of Corinth; but other motives equally strong impelled her. The fertility of her narrow 
strip of coastal land encouraged an agricultural population, but there was land only for 
a limited number.! In southern Italy, however, there was room for all; and unlike the 
Corinthians, who had to establish bases for themselves among the peoples on the route, 
the Achaians had some such connexions already, for the Ionian islands Kephallenia, 
Ithake, and Zakynthos were peopled by their kindred, speaking the same north-west 
Greek dialect,? and in Ithake—when they became literate—using the Achaian script. 
Once beyond range of Ithake, the ships of Helike or Rhypes or Aigion had only to follow 
the Corinthian route up to Korkyra, make the crossing to the Iapygian peninsula, and 
deposit their emigrants at a favourable point on the fertile coast of the Gulf of Taranto. 
According to Antiochos (Strabo 262), Myskellos of Rhypes had the assistance of Archias 
the oikistes of Syracuse in choosing the site of Kroton; while Is of Helike, oikistes of 
Sybaris, shared the responsibility of settlement with a contingent of settlers from Troizen 
(Arist. Pol. 1303a; Strabo 263). Besides Sybaris and Kroton Kaulonia is the only 
Achaian colony which is known to have had an oikistes from a definite site in Achaia 
(Typhon of Aigion: Paus. vi. 3. 12), and this was evidently by the invitation and with the 
help of Kroton, for she is generally described as a Krotoniate colony. As Kaulonia, 
under the aegis of Kroton, marked the southern limit of Achaian territory on this coast, 
so the northern limit was marked by Metapontion, which was said to have been founded 
under the aegis of Sybaris, if not directly from her;* and Sybaris and Kroton seem to have 
been responsible between them for all the other Achaian foundations in southern Italy, 
except for a few rather obscure places whose origins are hazy.5 

All these colonies without exception used the same alphabet, which has been long 
recognized as that of their original source Achaia. It is possible that one colony learnt 
it from another; but we are not yet able to say which was responsible for introducing it. 
It may be argued that the colonists of Metapontion must have brought their alphabet with 
them, or they would have adopted the script of Taras, their nearest neighbour; and so 


1 Cf. Dunbabin, 32. Solinus ii. 10; cf. Bérard?, 158 ff. 


2 Owing to the scarcity of examples it is not yet 
known whether the early dialect of the Ionian islands 
was in fact the same as the Achaian, or whether it was 
merely another branch of the same family, like Elean 
or Aitolian; cf. Thumb-Kieckers, Handbuch i?. 227, 
229. 

3 Ps.-Skymnos 318 ff.; Steph. Byz. s.v. AvAdv; 


* Antiochos ap. Strabo 264; cf. Bérard?, 175 ff.; 
Dunbabin, 32 f. 

5 Krimissa, Petelia, Brystakia, Skylletion; their 
founders were traditionally heroes of the epic period, 
and they came within the sphere of Krotoniate 
influence; Dunbabin, 1509 ff. 
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must the Poseidoniates, or they would have ad 
» OF opted that of Kyme; whence it Id 
follow that the alphabet existed already in Sybaris when these eine of hers ace 


This seems quite likely, for the Achaian alphabet ; : : 
early Orientalizing period (p. 230). Phabet was already established in Ithake in the 


SYBARIS 


Sybaris, the first and most famous of the Achaian colonies, was founded in the last 
quarter of the eighth century." The colonists were led by Is of Helike, and a contingent 
of Troizenians joined the venture, but were soon driven out by the: stronger Achaian 
element in the newly founded colony (Arist. Pol. 1 303a). It has been suggested that 
Poseidonia, which was settled not many years after Sybaris, and which was held by 
ancient authority generally to be a Sybarite colony, was in fact established by these same 
Troizenians ;? if so, they must have been illiterate at the time, for the script of Poseidonia 
is good Achaian. 

The Lindian chronicle (c. 26) preserves the description of a dedication by Amphinomos 
of Sybaris in the temple of Athena at Lindos; it was a wooden cow and calf inscribed: 
‘Augivouos kal traiSes dar’ eUpuydpou LuBdpeos 

vads owleioas Tav8’ dvébev Sexetav. 


Traces have survived of the Sybarite Treasury at Olympia,3 and records of inscribed 
offerings at Delphi, where there may have been a Treasury also;+ but as yet the only 
extant inscriptions from Sybaris are those on her coins. Her coins also provide invaluable 
corroboration for the scattered statements of ancient authors concerning her renascence 
in various shapes after 510, the year when the great and wealthy city, whose citizens had 
boasted that they ‘grew old on the bridges of their rivers’ (Athen. 519e), vanished with 
her bridges beneath the river Krathis, diverted from its course by the armies of Kroton 
(Hdt. v. 45; Strabo 263). Her earliest coinage (1), which bears the incuse type of a bull 
looking back, and may be dated before the disaster of 510, has the legend 2v, or (on one 
example) the full title Lupaprtas—all retrograde, with san. The upper limit for the incuse 
coinage is generally set c. 550 by numismatists.5 Its v2 or 3 may be noted, for this is the 
late archaic type; c. 550 one would expect to see the tailed upsilon. The next Sybarite 
coin-series belongs properly to Kroton, being those coins which bear on the obverse 
a tripod and po, and on the reverse, still in incuse, the Sybarite bull and Zu. They are 
dated in the first half of the fifth century, and confirm the conjecture drawn from the 
literary evidence that, besides the Sybarites who fled to their colonies Poseidonia, Laos, 
and Skidros, a remnant continued to live in the area of old Sybaris, under the rule of 
Kroton.® In 453 Sybaris was formally refounded, with assistance from Poseidonia, but 


4 Strabo 420; Theopomp. ap. Athen. 605a; cf. 


' is di between 720 and 709/8 4 
The date is disputed, as Callaway, op. cit. 97. 


(or 708/7); cf. Callaway, Sybaris (1950), 1 ff. a 
2 Pais, Storia della Sicilia e della Magna Grecia, 1. 
246, 527 ff.; Bérard?, 215 ff.; Sestieri, Arch. Class. ii 
(1950), 180 ff. and iv (1952), 77 ff. 
3 Paus. vi. 19. 10; cf. Ol. ii. 47 £. and Dyer, SHS xxv 


(1905), 299. 


s E. S. G. Robinson advises me that in his view this 
date should be lowered; cf. the coinage of Poseidonia, 
p. 253, n. 3. For Sybarite coinage see also Addenda. 

6 Diod. xi. 48; Dunbabin, 365 f. For the coins cf. 


HN?, 95- 
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was destroyed again by Kroton in 448 (Diod. xi. 90; xii. 10); the coins attributed to these 
five years bear Poseidon on the obverse, and the Sybarite bull on the reverse, with the 
legends Zu, Lup, LuBa (still with san). Lastly, during the brief period when the first mixed 
colony, settled on the site in 446/5, was known as Sybaris (later Thourioi), the coins show 
Athena’s head on the obverse, and on the reverse the bull and legend 2uBapi (with 
sigma).' The coins of Sybaris, therefore, show the local alphabet in use until about the 
middle of the fifth century; the change of script thereafter may have occurred because 
the die-makers of Thourioi were Attic or Ionic; but the use of Ionic as well as local forms 
on other coins of the third quarter of the century (e.g. Terina, Kaulonia, Taras) suggests 
that at this time the Ionic script was beginning to exert a general influence over all the 
Achaian colonies. 


POSEIDONIA 


Poseidonia, Sybaris’ flourishing colony on the west coast of Italy, consists of two 
archaic sites: the first (dating apparently from the end of the eighth century) is at the 
mouth of the river Silaris, where stood a famous temple of Hera, recently excavated ;? 
the second, farther down the coast, became the city proper, and has yielded some few 
inscriptions, in addition to her fine series of coins. The earliest inscription is a rough stone 
stele found (not in situ) near the sixth-century temple called the ‘Basilica’ (2). It reads 
from right to left Xipdvos, and probably belongs to the second half of the sixth century. 
Professor Guarducci’s suggestion that it comes from some precinct of Chiron may well 
be right, though it is just possible that it was a gravestone, since Xipaov is also attested as 
a proper name. A further find of great interest in the area of the temples at Poseidonia 
was a silver disk (diameter 0-093 m.). Its exact purpose is unknown; it bears a retrograde 
inscription to Hera: tas tépas Hapov: Fpovérto§autv (3). The second part has been read: 
Feovéi TOg” Guiv (“fortifica a noi gli archi, o, in generale, le armi’). I have suggested else- 
where? that it may not be Greek at all, but Italic or ‘prae-Italic’ (p. 259). Heta is open, 
which indicates that it should not be dated before the second half of the sixth century. 
The silver plaque 4 was found in a grave and bears an inscription from left to right in 
a spiral: Tas G0 T(a)s TratBos ey ;4 it should also belong to the sixth century, for theta is 
still crossed, and from the evidence of other inscriptions (8, 16) it appears that in Achaian, 
as in the neighbouring alphabet of Sikyon, the dotted theta was already in use by about 
500; cf. p. 138. An archaic graffito on a small black-figure amphoriskos (?) found in the 
Hypogeum (Nymphaion) has similar lettering; it reads tas vuvoas ent Fa[pov] (5 bis).5 The 
bronze jug which has the name of its owner Auueiada incised on the base (6) should also 
belong to the first years of the fifth century, if one may form a judgement from the drawing 


' For the placing of the preliminary settlement in 
446/5, before the full-scale colony was sent out in 
444/3, see Ehrenberg, A¥P Ixix (1948), 153 ff. 

2 Zancani Montuoro and Zanotti-Bianco, Heraion 
alla Foce del Sele i-ii (1951-4). 

3 BSA 1 (1955), 78. 

* The order of the words makes it clear that the 
deity is not ‘the child of the goddess’, but ‘the goddess 


(known as) 4 Tlais’; whether this is Kore, as the pro- 
venance of the plaque might suggest, or Hera Mais 
(Paus. viii. 22. 2) is not certain; cf. Hoffmann, SGDI 
1648; Tod, JHS Ixix (1949), 103. 

5 Sir John Beazley advises me that, from the photo- 


graph, the vase should not be much later than the 
mid-6th c. 
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\ y there is the dedication TaBava|1 DAAS | Xapyvai|Sar 


Sexa|Tav written from right to left on the 
for a bronze statuette of a kanephoros (7); 
later than most members of the famous seri 


series on t : a 
c. 470.2 The dotted theta is used, with th er ena Akropolis 


which appears on the earliest coinage (¢ 525-10; ; 

2 : : 510; 5) wears his chl : 
shoulders like a shawl, in a style which was evidently in high pine : sae = 
last decade of the sixth century and the early y atuary of the 


san and with pi sometimes the wrong way round, a 
Fug (with san), which was the name both of a local river and of the oikistes of Poseidonia’ 

mother city Sybaris. In the first half of the fifth century, when the coin-types with double 
reliefs were in use, the obverse bears, with Poseidon, the full title TlooeSavierras: the 
reverse, with Tlooei8, the Sybarite bull; all the local letter-forms are used. But by the third 
quarter of the century some issues no longer show the local script, but the Ionic POZEIA.4 


LESSER NEIGHBOURS 


The incuse coins which bear a Sybarite bull and the legend Aut have been tentatively 
assigned to Aminaia, the vine-growing area, and located near Poseidonia.’ Those showing 
a boar at bay, with TlaA on obverse and Mod on reverse, have not yet been identified, but 
their provisional assignment to settlements at Molpe and at Cape Palinuro, between 
Poseidonia and Laos, accords with what little is known of this area.6 A few inscriptions 
have been found at various sites along the route which ran from Sybaris to Poseidonia, 
bridging the peninsula from the Ionian to the Tyrrhenian seas and bringing fabulous 
prosperity to sixth-century Sybaris. At S. Agata dell’Esaro, lying inland some way from 
Laos, was found a bronze votive axe (8), dedicated to Hera ev Tre5101 by a butcher? named 
Kyniskos, which bears a fine specimen of the archaic Achaian script. Four things indicate 
that it is not as early as appears at first glance: +2, 63, v3, and the fact that it is not written 
boustrophedon; for these reasons I should set it in the last quarter of the sixth century, 
not far from 500. Qoppa is still used; and we may note the first appearance of the Achaian 
yt. u3 has already been noted on the incuse coins of Sybaris. 

Laos itself was a colony of Sybaris which at the close of the sixth century was producing 
an incuse coinage whose type was a man-headed bull in the style of the Sybarite, with the 


+ HN, 81; Seltman, Greek Coins, pl. 18. 2. E.S. G. 


' Cf. the head on the coinage of Gela struck at about : » Pl. -E 
Robinson kindly informs me that in his opinion the 


this time; Ashmole, Greek Sculpture in Sicily and South 


Italy (1934), 20, fig. 33. 

? V. Poulsen, Der strenge Stil, 99. 

3 As examples may be cited the Ilissos kouros 
(Riemann, Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmaler (1939), 781- 
2): Theseus on the pediment from Eretria (Richter?, 
fig. 284): the male figure on the eastern pediment of 
the Alkmeonid temple at Delphi (FD iv, fig. 15 and 
hors-texte vi): for bronze statuettes cf. Richter, 
MMNYC Bronzes, 50: Martin, BCH Ixviii-ix (1944- 
5), 375 ff. (esp. 378 ff. and references there cited), pls. 
34-35. The date for the coinage is given by Richter, 
AGA, 183. See also Addenda. 


latter series (illustrated by Seltman) should be dated 
after the middle of the fifth century, thus attesting the 
spread of the Ionic script from Thourioi. 

5 Bérard?, 397 ff. Cf. B, pl. 67. 13. : 

6 Bii. 1. 1419, pl. 67. 14. For recent excavation on 
Cape Palinuro see Sestieri, Arch. Class. v (1953), 
239 ff. The contents of the tombs suggest that the 
inhabitants were Greek-influenced natives, probably 
with some Greeks resident among them. 

7 He may have been the official slaughterer for the 


temple sacrifices. 
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legend (in local script) Aafivos in boustrophedon, Aafi (1. to r.) on the obverse and 
vos (r. to 1.) on the reverse. In the following types with double relief, dated in the first 
half of the fifth century, the legend has become Aca (r. to 1.), still in local script, but with 
loss of the vau. 

South of Laos lay the sites of Pyxous and Sirinos, places whose existence in the sixth 
century is known only from a series of incuse coins (10) which bear as type the Sybarite 
bull, with the joint legend Zipivos / Tufoes.! In the third quarter of the sixth century the 
Ionic colony Siris was destroyed by the Achaian combination Sybaris, Kroton, and 
Metapontion (pp. 286 f.); Sirinos and Pyxous, if they were her dependencies (as Sirinos’ 
name suggests), will then have come under the control of the Achaian cities and begun 
their joint coinage, and Siris herself perhaps continued as an Achaian dependency.” 

Temesa, which lay farther down the coast in a copper-mining area, may possibly have 
been originally a colony of Sybaris, but her coinage (11), bearing the legend Tey and dated 
in the beginning of the fifth century, shows by its badge that she was then a dependency 
of Kroton.? The same is true of Pandosia, a Hellenized Italic town on the route between 
Sybaris and Temesa, which in the third quarter of the fifth century produced a fine 
coinage inscribed (still in the local script) TavSoo1a and Kpofis (12). 


METAPONTION 


Metapontion was said by Antiochos to be a colony from Sybaris, founded to prevent 
any expansion by the Lakonian colony Taras (Strabo 264-5); according to Ephoros it was 
a colony from Phokian Krisa, led by Krisa’s tyrant Daulis (Strabo 265). Modern historians 
support Antiochos, though with the proviso that there were mixed elements in Meta- 
pontion,* and date the colony in the early seventh century. Her inscriptions are un- 
doubtedly in the Achaian alphabet. Besides the coinage there are five inscriptions from 
the Metapontine area, one from Eleusis, and one (probably in the Phokian script) from 
Delphi (Phokis 23). There is nothing as yet from Olympia, though the Metapontine 
Treasury there was apparently one of the earliest and richest.’ The earliest coins (13), 
which bear (incuse) a head of barley and are generally dated throughout the second half 
of the sixth century and into the fifth, are inscribed Metal. to r., r. to l., or boustrophedon; 
one series has the fuller legend Metorrovtt, also boustrophedon, with 11 and o2. The first 
series of double-relief types, which begins in the first quarter of the fifth century, bears 
on its reverse the river-god Acheloos with the legend AyeAdio aefAGv, the letters running 
down symmetrically from right to left and from left to right on either side of Acheloos’ 
figure. The script is still Achaian, with crooked iota; we may note also x3, 62, and both 
theta and omikron in rhomboid shape (p. 249). The following two series, showing first 
Herakles and then an Apollo which is probably taken from the bronze statue seen by 

1 According to Diod. xi. 59. 4, Pyxous was founded 2 Cf. p. 287 and Jeffery, ¥H'S Ixix (1949), 32 f. 
in 471 by Mikythos of Rhegion; but a native settlement 3 Dunbabin, 162 and 203. 
may have existed there previously. There are no 4 Bérard?, 175 ff.; Dunbabin, 32 ff. 
archaeological remains at the site (Dunbabin, 153, n. 3). 5 Paus. vi. 19. 11 (ivory Endymion): Athen. 479b 
The separate existence of Sirinos was first pointed out (golden phialai), 605c (golden laurel). Cf. Dyer, JHS 


by P. Zancani Montuoro (10, bibliography); see also xxvi (1906), 56 f. and Mayer, JdI xliv (1929), 299 ff. 
J. Bérard, Charites (1957), 218 ff. 
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Herodotos in Metapontion (Hdt. iy. 15), have only the le 
coins are concerned, the evidence for the use of he loc 
c. 470, the lower date gencrally assigned to the Acheloos 
The two earliest inscriptions from Metapontion, brief though they are, have b f 
wie are Pale of - two early temples. In the taeaee of these deaaples 
whic € mules outside the cit 1 ‘ i 
Tavole Paladine’ (built ¢. §25), am ae Fire Pemyenenim ies sath 
and early fifth centuries was a frag : 
Tas té[pas], thus vindicating Pliny’s sta 
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gend Meta, so that, as far as the 


al alphabet does not go beyond 
series, 


: EotiKaoi 8 EyyUtara Tot dyda- 
ota &p18udv" TowTtoUs o€Bouolv oi 
S& El TraAaidtepa Kal Tois T&oW 
A good parallel is the series of stones 


P. 270), on one of which the same 
grammatical construction is apparently used: to Atos to MeArx10 eu Tota (?) EupeviSo To 


Tediapxo. er and 61 in 14 suggest a date well before the end of the sixth century. The final 
name is uncertain; I suggest Bugo instead of the alternative Putro[s] only because there 
seems to be no other example of the tailed rho in Metapontine inscriptions, though 
admittedly it was used at Taras not far away. 

It is conceivable that the terra-cotta pyramid 39:5 cm. high on a moulded base (found 
near S. Mauro Forte), which was made and dedicated to Herakles by the potter 
Nikomachos (16), may also be a conventional representation of an original aniconic object, 
though this is very uncertain. It can hardly be a loom-weight, if we consider its size and 
its recipient. The inscription is written in four lines boustrophedon up and down the four 
faces of the pyramid; in 1. 2 the writer has profited by the vertical direction of the lines to 
change from retrograde to forward script: youpe Fava FE )pownes | © TO Kepapeus YL 
avebéxe: S05 Se F’ iv avOpdtrois | Sofav exev ayob(a)v. The signature is added below 1, I: 
Nixoporyos y’ etroe: the letters have the characteristics of the late archaic Achaian script: 
+2, 83, u2, x2; medial goppa is no longer used (Nikoporyxos). Its date may be set conjecturally 
in f the sixth century. a 

The Mere ne dedication at Bleusis (17) is on a pillar of black Eleusinian stone 
(now lost?), with a tenon at the top for the stone capital which bore the offering. : ay 
belong to the first quarter of the fifth century—hardly spawns it is written stoic pai 
but er is used, according to the drawing: Apiotoda[Hos ovebéxe ?] | ee! a 
fitting to find a Metapontine offering his tribute to Demeter at Eleusis, for Me apon ion, 

ee P ly have had a cult of Demeter too; at least 
with her trapd&onyov of a barley-ear, must surely ha : 

oe i f the fourth century and later (HN?, 76 ff.). 
the goddess’s head appears on her coins of the 
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The squared stone inscribed AYkKOM (18) is known to me only from the type copies; 
if the isosceles lambda and tailed upsilon are accurate, it should not be earlier than the 
middle of the fifth century. The dedication of the Metapontines ‘— and Xenon’, sons of 
Phayllos, at Delphi presents another problem. If it is indeed in the Metapontine script 
and earlier than the middle of the fifth century (as Pomtow suggested"), it would give a 
terminus ante quem for the loss of crooked iota and san in the Achaian alphabet. This would 
mean that all the coin-legends of the second quarter of the fifth century and later which 
use these letters are archaistic—as, indeed, they have been termed by Head (HN, 97 and | 
105). It is true that in cases where part of a city’s name is written on a coin the old letters 
may be retained because they have become a part of the badge whereby the city’s coinage 
is identified (p. 65); but when the design for a die is especially drafted to bear a word 
describing some particular object or aspect of the city’s life which it is desired to emphasize 
on the coinage—as Nixa on the coins of 'Terina, oixiota&s on those of Kroton, Kpaéis on 
those of Pandosia—the case does not seem to me to be analogous. Why should they then 
desire to revert to lettering no longer in use? It seems more likely that the local script 
continued unchallenged until at least the middle of the fifth century, but that during the 
third quarter the straight zota and sigma began to oust the local forms, rapidly followed 
by the incursion of Ionic forms, perhaps from Thourioi (pp. 287 f.). Hence some coins of 
that period show the local letters still (Pandosia, Terina, Kroton), others the more ad- 
vanced forms (Poseidonia). The Metapontine dedication at Delphi, like that of Kroton 
(p. 258), is not a good witness against this hypothesis, because the script of the dedication 
is identical with the local Phokian; I have therefore inferred that a Delphic mason not 
only made the base, but also drafted the inscription (Phokis 23). 

Important evidence for the duration of the local alphabet at Metapontion should be 
given by the abecedarium which was painted round the shoulder of a stamnos of local 
type, found in a grave outside the city (19). Unfortunately the stamnos itself is of a plain 
type not accurately datable; I am informed that its shape suggests the first half of the 
fifth century rather than the second. Gamma, delta, iota, san are shown in their local 
forms; vau and goppa are still in place, but the unused sign sigma is not represented. Its 
place in the line is taken by san. The complementary letters run: upsilon, phi, ‘red’ chi, 
and ‘red’ xi written twice. The repetition of this sign at the end has been variously ex- 
plained, as a means of filling the vacant space, or as an indication that the Metapontines 
were aware that a X with the value of chi existed as well as the X = €.+ 

With Metapontion ends the list of Sybarite foundations or connexions in Magna 
Graecia. Those remaining come within the sphere of Sybaris’ great rival. 
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KROTON AND LESSER NEIGHBOURS 


Kroton was founded within a few years of Sybaris (c. 708 ?), the colonists being led by 
Myskellos of Rhypes on the advice of the oracle at Delphi (Diod. viii. 17). Her dominion 
extended—especially after the destruction of Sybaris—over the series of small towns 
which lay to her north and south along the coast and inland, in which the Greek settlers 


' Ph.W. 1909, 251: SIG3 25. 3 Kirchhoff*, 166; Roberts i. 306. 
2 T owe this information to A. Cambitoglou. 4 Whatmough, Prae-Italic Dialects ii. 531, n. 4. 
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had mingled with the native element, so that most of them can hardly be said to have 
arisen as the result of any definite colonizing movement.' An exception is Kaulonia, 
founded by colonists under Typhon of Aigion perhaps in the seventh or early sixth 
century ;? she struck fine incuse coins in the second half of the sixth century, which bear 
no Krotoniate badge of any kind to suggest dependence (p. 258, 24); but undoubtedly 
she was counted within Kroton’s sphere of influence, especially as her land marked the 
southern boundary of the Achaian expansion; beyond lay Lokrian and Chalkidic territory. 
Terina also produced an inscribed coinage in the fifth century (p. 258, 27), and from 
Petelia and Krimissa have come two bronze plaques (28, 30) with texts concerning the 
disposition of property, of a type which is, as yet, confined to this area (cf. also 29 and 
a fragment from Lokroi, p. 285, 3). 

The coinage of Kroton began, like others, in the second half of the sixth century, with 
an incuse series showing the Delphic tripod and the legend Pp0, Ppot, or Ppotdv 
(boustrophedon). In the early fifth century began the series with double reliefs which, 
although interesting historically from the connexions which they record with other places 
(Kaul(onia), Da(nkle?), Te(-mesa or -rina), Pando(sia), Sy(baris); the last three on incuse 
coins), give little epigraphic information, except that the goppa of the city’s name was 
retained on the coinage until at least the middle of the fifth century, whereas in ordinary 
inscriptions it seems to have become obsolete at the start of that century (p. 249). 
In the second half of the century appears the series showing a seated Herakles, inscribed 
in the local script oikiotas, and on the reverse the tripod, with Apollo and the Python, 
and in the exergue Kpotév. These coins have been dated c. 420, with a lower limit of 390 
(HN?, 96 f.). The Herakles has been tentatively identified as a later version of an original 
statue of c. 450-440;3 in that case, one would conclude that the die-maker copied the 
lettering also from the original statue-base; for it is hard to believe that in the last quarter 
of the fifth century an archaistic revival of the old lettering would be contemplated, unless 
it were simply a deliberate copy of an actual, older inscription. The difficulty vanishes if 
we accept the coin-type as a commemorative issue, made when the statue was erected.4 

Only three inscriptions in the local alphabet have yet been found at Kroton: a block 
inscribed from left to right tépas | EAeu@epias) (21), which was built into the foundations 
of the fifth-century temple of Hera Lakinia; a pyramidal loom-weight with six letters 
painted on each side, known only from a hasty copy made (23); and a dedication to Zeus 
Meilichios (22). The inscription—almost a graffito—on the block is probably of the last 
quarter of the sixth century, judged by the direction of its lines and +2 combined with 
er, 61. The loom-weight is hardly datable, but if the v2, x3 of the copy is correct, it should 
not be earlier than the fifth century. The dedication to Zeus Meilichios is interesting, for 
it was probably made by the great athlete Phayllos. It is an aniconic pillar like those found 
in the precinct of Meilichios at Selinous (pp. 270 f.), inscribed on two sides: to Atos | to 
MeArxio: | DafAdAos Fegato. The lettering is late archaic: 2, x3. Alpha is crooked «3, 
a type frequent in the Achaian colonies (p. 248). The inscription may be dated c. 500, or 

1 Cf. Dunbabin, 159 ff. 4 E. S. G. Robinson kindly informs me that he 
2 The date is uncertain; cf. Dunbabin, 28, 85; places this type in the third quarter of the century, not 
Bérard?, 159 f. later than c. 430. 


3 Lehmann, Statues on Coins, 43 ff. 
4912.7 s 
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early in the fifth century. This would suit what we know about Phayllos from other 
sources. He was portrayed by Euthymides on a vase in the last decade of the sixth century 
as a young pentathlete practising with the diskos, and will therefore have been middle- 
aged when he fought at Salamis in 480; two Metapontines who may be his sons made an 
offering at Delphi c. 450 (Phokis 23). He may have dedicated his aniconic Zeus at any 
time in his athletic career. 

The circular base at Delphi inscribed Kpoto[v]iotat A[tro]AAov[1 avedék- or Sexarjav 
(Phokis 22) should perhaps be dated in the second quarter of the fifth century.! I believe 
this to be in the Phokian script, for in Phokian the tailed rho is normal, whereas at Kroton 
I have observed only one example, on a coin (p. 249). 

The fine incuse coinage of Kaulonia (24) is inscribed Kava, Kavad in either direction, 
with the alpha occasionally in the crooked form «2-3, which may occur likewise in the 
script of Kroton, Metapontion, and Taras, and particularly in that of Poseidonia. In the 
fifth century, with the appearance of coins with double reliefs, the legend is sometimes 
complete: KavAévierras (local script); in one series (c. 450-440 ?), where the Ionic lettering 
is used, the boustrophedon system is retained for symmetry. This series, with those of 
Poseidonia inscribed Tlooei8 (p. 253) and the Tarantine ‘horsemen’ series with Tapav- 
Tivoov TI (c. 430?),2 are perhaps the earliest examples of the influence of the Ionic script 
in these parts; cf. the coinage of Sybaris-Thourioi (pp. 251 f.), and the Ionic alphabet 
in Sicily (p. 267). See Addenda. 

The temple at Kaulonia, which belongs to the early part of the fifth century,} has 


‘ masons’ marks on many of the stylobate blocks, some of them alphabetic (25). There is 
‘ also a series of painted instruction-marks (26) on two sets of terra-cotta sima-fragments 
> (the earlier dated in the last years of the sixth, the later in the first half of the fifth cen- 


tury),4 which were found, with other architectural fragments, in a deposit on a hill some 
little distance from the site of Kaulonia. Some of these consist of numerals, in the acro- 
phonic system ;5 judged by the similarity of the script in all the fragments, the two simae 
should be fairly close to each other in date. 

The coinage of Terina (27), which begins in the first quarter of the fifth century 
(c. 480?) with a double-relief series showing the head of the nymph Terina, and a wingless 
Victory with a branch, carries the legends in local script Tépiva (1. to r.) and Nixa (r. to 1.). 
During the third quarter of the fifth century the local script disappeared and the legend 
became Tépivaiov; I infer that this change was not earlier, because the succeeding series 
dated c. 425-400 shows similar types, with the same legend (HN2, 113). 

Perhaps the most important inscriptions from Magna Graecia during this period are 
the three bronze plaques 28, 29, and 30. Each bears a plain statement that so-and-so 
bestows his property upon so-and-so (in 29 and 30 the phrase ‘in life and after death’ 


1 Cf. SIG} 30. The first quarter of the century is 
suggested in FD iii. 1. 1; but this seems rather early 
for the neat, squared lettering, with alpha A and nu 
almost N. 

2 Evans, Horsemen of Tarentum, 31 f. 

3 Dunbabin, 86. 

* Van Buren, Archaic Fictile Revetments in Sicily and 


’ 


Magna Graecia (1923) 10; Dunbabin, loc. cit. 

5 The surviving numbers are T, Pl, Pll, B, Bl, 
BPI, BBI, BBPIINI, BBBBIL; 1=1, P=s, 
BD = 10. This last sign is perhaps a variant of D 
(= 8éka). The only parallel that I can find is the (much 
later) B= 10 staters at Thespiai (Tod, JHS xxxiii 
(1913), 32 ff., and BSA xviii (1911-12), 109 f.). 
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(2605 Kai GavGv) is added), with the names of the demiourgos who was then in office, and 
of a number of witnesses (teo€evfor). All come from a limited area, and are close in date: 
28 is from Petelia, 29 was bought in the Rhegine district, and 30 was found near 
Krimissa. A contemporary fragment of some similar text comes from Lokroi Epizephyrioi 
(p. 285, 3), and a text of the fourth century or later has been found at Terina.' As 
an approximate date for them I should suggest the years c. 475, comparing the lettering 
on Phillo’s statuette 7. 


NON-GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


None of the other Achaian colonies has yet produced any archaic inscriptions; but 
there are a few graffiti from southern Italy which are written in the archaic Achaian 
alphabet. In spite of some strenuous modern efforts to read them as Greek, they are 
evidently in one or other of the pre-Italic dialects. The first is on a late black-figure vase 
from southern Italy, once in the Hamilton collection, now lost (31): 8\oTretruy 1500 To10vvuE- 
qropatofeev.? The second is on a small vase apparently of Apulian ware from the district 
between Bari and Taranto (35): apKeoiAafos ) aAoFe ) TUXatos ) Bofeov ) BAapvI ) Tap- 
TrAcpacKaisoivivis; we may note «2, x1 and punctuation 1, a form like the Lakonian 
(of Taras ?). There is also a letter which appears to be *; it is transliterated tentatively as 
kappa, but just possibly it may be meant for psi, in the form which occurs also in Ozolian 
Lokris and in northern Arkadia (pp. 105, 213 f.). We have as yet no other example of pst 
in Achaian for comparison. It would be interesting to find this freak form in Achaia, 
geographically the bridge between Lokris and Arkadia; but to rely only on one colonial 
graffito is obviously unsafe. Three briefer inscriptions are 34, on a vase found between 
Laos and Pyxous; 33, on a stone block of uncertain provenance, now in Reggio Museum; 
and 32, a nearly illegible graffito on a vase found in a native cemetery at Torre Galli 
north of Reggio. All these come probably or certainly from southern Italy, use the 
Achaian alphabet, are neither Greek nor Oscan, and should therefore be pre-Italic, 
possibly Messapic. In their company I should set the non-Greek part of the disk- 
inscription 3 from Poseidonia. 


CATALOGUE 
SYBARIS 


1. Coinage from the second half of the 6th c. onwards, with legend Zu, Zup, ZuBa, ZuBapitas. B ii. 1. 
1409 ff., pl. 67. HN?, 84 f. Kraay, Schweizer Muinzblatter 7 (1957), 74 ff. and Welz, ibid. 77 ff. 


POSEIDONIA 


2. Stele from a precinct of Chiron (?); c. 550-500? Guarducci, NS 1948, 185 ff., figs. 1-2. Paestum 
Mus. PL. 50 
1 Arangio-Ruiz 21. enough at that time to forge such a document). Mixed 
2 Professor Whatmough comments (by letter): ‘A dialect (lingua ‘Canusina’), perhaps: “I reft Dostas of 
puzzle, like most 18th cent. copies of inscriptions his——; his bow and arrows were my prize” (??).’ 
neither Greek nor Oscan. Not a forgery (no-one knew 
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* 3. Silver disk from a temple-deposit, Poseidonia; c. 550-500? Guarducci, Arch. Class. iv (1952), 
145 ff., pl. 29. Jeffery, BSA 1 (1955), 78 ff. SEG xii. 412. Paestum Mus. 
4. Silver plaque from a grave, Poscidonia; c. 550-500? IG xiv. 665. Roberts i. 303. SGDI 1648. 
Roehl3, 120. 10. DGE 435 (1). Friedlaender 178. Paestum Mus. 

* 5. Coinage from the second half of the 6th c. onwards, with legends Tloa, Toei5, TooeiSavicras, 
Fus, Ded. B ii. 1. 1427 ff, pl. 68. HN?, 80 ff. 
5 bis. BF amphoriskos(?) from the Hypogeum (Nymphaion) at Poseidonia; c. 550-525? Neutsch, 
Tas vuvgas et Hrapov (1957), 14, fig. 9. 
6. Bronze jug, property of Dymeiadas, found near Salerno; c. 500-480 ? Minervini, Bullettino Napolitano 
iv (1856), 164, pl. 10. 1. JG xiv. 694. Roberts i. 305. SGDI 1649. Roehl}, 120. 12. Private coll.? 


* 7. Bronze statuette of a kanephoros (part of a handle?), from Poseidonia; c. 470. IG xiv. 664. SGDI 
1650. Roberts i. 304. Roehl, 120. 11. DGE 435. 2. Neugebauer, Ant. Bronzestat. 64 ff., fig. 34. Stud- 
niczka, JdI xliii (1928), 203 ff., figs. 51, 57. V. Poulsen, Der strenge Stil, 99. Friedlaender 166. Berlin 
Mus. 7429. PL. 50 

Ss. AGATA DELL’ ESARO 


* 8. Bronze votive axe dedicated to Hera by Kyniskos; c. 525-500? JG xiv. 643. Roberts i. 306. BMC 
Bronzes, 252. Roehl, 120. 13. SGDI 1653. DGE 437. Callaway, Sybaris, 49 f. BM. PL. 50 


LAOS 
9. Coinage from end of the 6th c., with legend Aofivos, Aan. B ii. 1. 1419 ff, pl. 68. HN, 73 f. 


SIRINOS AND PYXOUS 


* 10. Coinage in last years of 6th c., with legend Zipwos/Mu§oes. B ii. 1. 1407 ff., pl. 67. HN?, 83 f. 
Zancani Montuoro, Arch. Stor. Cal. Luc. xviii (1949), 1 ff. 


TEMESA 
11. Coinage of the early 5th c., with legend Ten. HN?, 112. 


PANDOSIA 
12. Coinage of the third quarter of the 5th c., with legend TavSoo10/Kpatis. HN?, 105. Lehmann, 
Statues on Coins (1946), 23 ff. 
METAPONTION 

13. Coinage from the second half of the 6th c. with legend Meta, Metorrovti, AxeAdio ac6Aov. B ii. 1. 

1395 ff., pl. 66. HN2, 75 f. Noe, Coinage of Metapontum i (1927) and ii (1931). Lehmann, op. cit. 33 ff. 
* 14, Stele of Apollo Lyk(eios), from temple ‘di Sansone’; ¢. 550-525 ? Fiorelli, NS 1880, 190, pl. vi. 4. 

Roberts i. 302. IG xiv. 647. SGDI 1644. Roehl}, 119. 6. Bannier, Ph.W. xlvi (1926), 542 f. SEG iv. 78. 

Torremare Mus. PL. 50 

15. Rim of a clay basin from temple ‘delle Tavole Paladine’; ¢. 525? Galli, SMG 1926-7, 76, fig. 19. 

Sestieri, NS 1940, 51. Naples Mus.? 
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* 16. Clay pyramid dedicated to Herakles b 

NS 1882, 119 ff., pl. rr. IG xiv. 652. Rob 

Epigraphica i (1939), 
Mus, 
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y Nikomachos, from S. Mauro Forte; ¢. 525-500? Fiorelli, 
erts 1. 304a. SGDI 1643. Roehl, 119. 7. DGE 438. Rocco, 
322 ff., figs. 46-50 and vii (1945), 123 f. (Scarpat). Friedlaender 111, Naples 


. 


17. Pillar-base bearing a dedication by Aristode' 


(mos), from Eleusis; c. 500-475? Roehl}, 120. 8. JG 
i?. 814. Eleusis Mus. ? 


18. Block inscribed Auxos, from Metapontion; c. 450-400? Fiorelli, 


: ale NS 1883, 536. SGDI 1645. 
‘orremare Mus.? 


19. Stamnos with a painted abecedarium, from a 
1885, 607 f., fig. Roberts i. 306. IG xiv. 2420. 4. 
Ttaly ii. 531, n. 4. Metaponto, Antiquarium. 


grave near Metapontion; c. 475-450? Fiorelli, NS 
Roehl, 120. 9. Whatmough, Prae-TItalic Dialects of 


PL. 50 


KROTON 
20. Coinage from the second half of the 6th c. onwards, with legend Kpo, 
1. 1443 f., pls. 69-70. HN?, 94 ff. Lehmann, op. cit. 43 ff. 


21. Block from the temenos of Hera Lakinia at Kroton; c. 
fig. 3. 


Kpot, Kpotov, oikiotas, B ii. 


550-500? von Duhn, NS 1897, 346, 


22. Anchor dedicated by Phayllos to Zeus Meilichios, near Kroton; c. 500-480? Iacopi, NS 1952, 


167 ff., figs. 1-2. Reggio Mus. PL. 50 


23. Clay loom-weight with unintelligible inscription, from Kroton. von Duhn, op. cit. 355. Lost? 


KAULONIA 
24. Coinage from the second half of the 6th c. onwards, with legend Kava, KavAwvieras. B ii. 1. 
1459 ff., pls. 70-71. HN2, g2 ff. 


25. Masons’ marks on blocks from the temple, Kaulonia; early sth c. Orsi, 
fig. 85. 


* 


MA xzxiii (1915), 834, 


26. Painted numerals, &c., on clay revetments found in a deposit near Kaulonia; early 5th c.? Orsi, 
MA xxix (1923), 448 ff, figs. 24-25. 


TERINA 


27. Coinage from the early sth c., with legend Tepiva/Nixa, Tépivanov, Regling, Terina (1906). HN2, 
112 f. 


PETELIA, KRIMISSA, AND AREA 


28. Bronze plaque with text concerning the property of Saotis, from Petelia; c. 475? IG xiv. 636. 
Roberts i. 307. SGDI 1639. SIG3 1214. Comparetti, Ann. ii (1916), 230 ff. DGE 436 (1). Arangio- 
Ruiz 19. SEG iv. 74. Naples Mus. 


29. Bronze plaque concerning the property of Simicho(s), bought in the Rhegine area; c. 475? 
Comparetti, op. cit. 224 ff. Arangio-Ruiz 20. SEG iv. 71. Naples Mus. PL. 50 


30. Bronze plaque concerning the property of Philon, from Krimissa; c. 475? Comparetti, op. cit. 
220 ff. DGE 436 (2). Arangio-Ruiz 18. SEG iv. 75. Private coll.? PL. 50 
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NON-GREEK 


31. Graffito on a late BF lekythos ‘from Magna Graccia’, now lost; late 6th to early 5th c. IGA 550. 
Roberts i. 307a. SGDI 1657. Jeffery, BSA 1 (1955), 80. PL. 50 
32. Graffito ona vase from a cemetery north of Rhegion; 6th c.? Orsi, MA xxxi (1926), 127 ff., fig. 123. 
Dunbabin, 165. Jeffery, loc. cit. Reggio Mus. 

33. Inscribed stone stele, provenance unknown; early sth c.? Orsi, Neapolis i (1913), 165 ff., fig. 
Ribezzo, RIGI vii (1923), 224. Jeffery, loc. cit. Reggio Mus. 

34. Graffito on a vase found half-way between Laos and Pyxous; early 5th c.? Conway, Italic Dialects 
ii (1897), 530, 41*. Vetter, Handbuch d. italischen Dialekte (1953), 186. Jeffery, loc. cit. Berlin Mus. 
35. Graffito on a vase found allegedly on the Taranto—Bari road; early 5th c.? Kretschmer, Glotta lv 
(1912), 200 f. Ribezzo, RIGI iv (1919-20), 237 ff. Whatmough, op. cit. 292, n. xxviii. F. P. Johnson, 
The Farwell Collection (1953), 73 ff., figs. 88-90. Jeffery, op. cit. 78 ff. Chicago Univ., Classical Coll. 


THE DORIC COLONIES, SICILY 
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FIG. 43. The Doric Colonies in Sicily 


Notes on letter-forms 

Selinous uses 3 in the 5th c. (39); Akrai, Gela, and Geloan Kamarina f1-2 (12, 18, 19); elsewhere 
it is not yet attested. 

y1-2 occurs in two inscriptions of the 6th c., from Syracuse (3) and Gela (48); otherwise y3-4 is 
the normal form everywhere, including that on the earliest coins of Akragas, which began c. 525. 

51-2 is normal everywhere until the first quarter of the 5th c., when 83 begins to replace it; an 
exception is 33 (Selinous), which shows 3 in the late 6th c. 

e4~5 is used in two instances, one Geloan (48), the other possibly to be ascribed to Gela (9); but as 
there are no other instances of this form in Geloan, I have sought to explain it on other grounds 
(pp. 266 f.). 

Fr was still used in Geloan of the third quarter of the 6th c. (? 49), but c. 500-480 F2 was already in 
use (36), as elsewhere among the western colonies. 

In Syracuse and elsewhere, 1 was still used early in the second quarter of the sth c. (7, 54); only at 
Selinous it seems to have gone out of use before the end of the 6th c, (33, 36); at Himera /2 appears 
on the coins apparently before the end of the same century (pp. 245 f.). 

61-2 was still used in Syracuse c. 480 (6), and in a Selinountine inscription that can hardly be 
earlier than c. 450 or the third quarter of the sth c. (44); generally speaking, 03 seems to have come in 
round about the middle of the century, at least in the graffiti (38). 

Ar-2 is used in the middle and second half of the 6th c. at Megara Hyblaia (25), Selinous (31, 33), 


| 
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and Gela (48); in a Syracusan inscription of perhaps the late 6th c. (3) it varies between 2 and 3; 
3 is the regular form everywhere from the second quarter of the 5th c. 

y1—2—tailless, or nearly so—is regular from the earliest example in the middle of the 6th c. (25). 

€2 occurs at Selinous (not yet attested at Megara Hyblaia); it occurs also on a Syracusan gravestone 
in Athens, of about the mid-sth c. (10); I would suggest that it was in fact used in archaic Syracusan 
also. The ‘red’ €1 is attested at Gela in the first part of the fifth century (54); it is not yet attested at 
Akragas, but will presumably have been the same there as at Gela. 

Qoppa had disappeared from the legend on Syracusan coins by c. 485, but was still used in a dedica- 
tion c. 480 (6), and in the personal names in a Selinountine defixio of the second quarter of the sth c. 
(?: 38c). It is no longer used in a Syracusan dedication made ¢. 474 (7), nor in a Selinountine formal 
inscription of c. 460-450 (39). 

The earliest inscriptions show p1 (25, 31, 33, 48, 49); but p2 appears already on Syracusan coinage 
from c. 530 onwards, and by the sth c. it is the normal form everywhere, with a few exceptions (23, 62). 

o1 is the regular form in three Geloan inscriptions of the 6th c. (46, 48, 49), on Syracusan coins 
¢. §30-510, and on the first inscribed issue of Selinous; but apart from these instances, and one or two 
examples which may be later (53, 27?), the common form everywhere is 2, in both the 6th and sth c. 

ur occurs in 4 (6th c.); all the other examples are v2, 31 being perhaps the earliest inscription in 
which the letter is attested. 3 is occasionally used in the second quarter of the 5th c. (9 (renewal), 
62, and cf. p. 265). 

X3-4 (‘blue’ chi) is regular in Selinountine, and attested at Akrai, Kasmenai(?), and Imachara; 
2 (‘red’ chi) is regular at Gela and Akragas, attested at Akrai and Kasmenai(?). It is not yet known 
certainly which was the form used at Syracuse. 3 appears in an inscription from Gela c. 450? (55). 

Psi is attested at Selinous on her coins of the 5th c. (35), and at Kasmenai(?) at the start of the 
century (15); there is no evidence yet from the colonies Gela and Akragas, nor from Syracuse. 

Punctuation is rare. The earlier form is 2, used in examples from Megara Hyblaia (25, 26) and 
Syracuse (3) in the 6th c., and occasionally on Syracusan coins in the early 5th c. (p. 265). It is still 
rare in the 5th c.; 1 occurs in Syracusan (5; it occurs also in the sculptor’s signature of 6, but this is 
apparently not in pure Syracusan), and 2 once in Selinountine about or after the middle of the 5th c. 
(44). 

Direction of the script. The boustrophedon system is normally used until about the end of the 6th c., 
occasionally perhaps in the first years of the 5th (36, 37); as usual, it lasts later in some of the coin- 
legends (Akragas 60). False boustrophedon is used on a tombstone at Akrai of the late archaic period 
(13), and in a defixio of about the middle of the 5th c. from Kamarina (18). The earliest example of 
an inscription written consistently from left to right seems to be the bronze plaque from Kasmenai(?), 
c. 500-490? (15). Judged by the surviving examples, the refinement of the stoichedon style does not 
appear to have penetrated to Doric Sicily until at least c. 450 (44). 


The scripts of the three Doric elements in Sicily present a problem which is still un- 
solved. The alphabets of the districts whence the colonists came are known in all cases 
(Corinthian, Megarian, Cretan, Rhodian), but in no case does the colony appear to use 
all the characteristic letter-forms. The present views of their origins are that the Megarian 
colonies (Megara Hyblaia and Selinous) took their script from Megara Nisaia, because 
the Selinountine shows a freak beta and ‘blue’ xi and chi; and that the Cretan—Rhodian 
colonies (Gela and Akragas) took theirs from Rhodes, because of their ‘red’ xi and chi.! 
1 Cf. Roberts i, pp. 145, 158 f.; Wiedemann, Klio viii (1908), 525; GHI?, p. 73- 
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Syracuse, however, whose alphabet as we have it lacks all the peculiar characteristics of 
Corinthian, is held to have borrowed a ‘red’ script from some other source, such as 
Delphi or Lokroi Epizephyrioi.! But none of these theories is satisfactory. Syracuse and 
her colonies between them produce examples of both ‘red’ and ‘blue’ «i and chi, and we 
cannot yet say certainly which type was used in Syracuse herself; but the balance of the 
evidence appears to me to incline slightly towards the hypothesis (developed below) that 
Syracusan used the ‘blue’ letters, and that the Megarian colonial script, beta and all, was 
taken from the Syracusan.? 


1. Corinthian 
SYRACUSE 


Syracuse was founded c. 734, shortly after Chalkidic Naxos (Thue. vi. 3.2); the colonists 
came principally from the Corinthia (e.g. Tenea), under the oikistes Archias, but there 
were other unspecified Doric elements also (Strabo 270, 380). The Syracusan alphabet, 
as we have it in coin-legends and at least one inscription of the sixth century (3), is not 
Corinthian, in that it has neither freak epsilon, crooked iota, nor san. In view of the early 
date of Syracuse’s foundation, it has been claimed that this merely shows that, when 
Archias and his band left Corinth, the alphabet was still unknown in Greece; the first 
Syracusan colonists were illiterate, and when they did adopt a script, it was from another 
and a ‘red’ source; in all probability this source was Delphi, and so the Syracusan script 
is, properly speaking, Phokian.* I have already noted above the tentative conclusion that 
the script is in fact ‘blue’ rather than ‘red’. Where it came from I cannot say, but it is at 
least possible that such a script may yet be found in the north-eastern Peloponnese. The 
famous Chigi vase’ is certainly of Protocorinthian fabric, but the painter’s script, as far 
as it goes, is like the Syracusan. I do not necessarily challenge the view that a settlement 
made before the end of the eighth century may well have been illiterate; I only maintain 
that the same could be said of Pithekoussai, Kyme, Taras, Sybaris, and Leontinoi, and 
yet all these places use the scripts of their mother-cities. There was presumably a certain 
amount of coming and going between a city and her colony after her founding, and so 
Syracuse might, equally with the rest, have got her alphabet thus from the next generation. 

What then is the evidence that the Syracusan script is ‘blue’, but not actually Corin- 
thian? For it must be remembered that the earliest datable inscription found there is in 
fact in the Corinthian alphabet. This is the graffito on a sherd from a Protocorinthian 
pyxis probably belonging to the first quarter of the seventh century, which was found in 
the lowest stratum in the precinct of Athena on Ortygia. (A larger sherd from the same 
stratum at Ortygia, of a plain ware which is probably local, bears five letters of an inscription 
which was painted and then incised (1); unfortunately they show nothing decisive.) 
I have discussed the pyxis-graffito among the Corinthian inscriptions (p. 125), regard- 
ing it as an import or else the work of someone actually from Corinth among the colonists ;° 

1 Cf. SGDI 3227 (Delphi); Carpenter, A¥A xlix 5 NC, Cat. 39; Lejeune, REA xlvii (1945), 102, Nn. 5. 


(1945), 455 (Delphi); Guarducci, Ann. 1949-51, 6 M.N. Tod draws my attention to the fact that it is 

103 ff. (Lokroi Epizephyrioi). possible to read the letters -avkAas on the sherd as 
2 Cf. also Carpenter, ibid. 3 Bérard?, 116 ff. [A]ovAas; which would strongly suggest that the writer 
4 Carpenter, loc. cit. was himself familiar with Sicily. 
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for if we use it to establish the hypothesis that the original Syracusan script was in fact 
Corinthian, we are then faced with two problems instead of one: why did the Syracusans 
change their script during the seventh or early sixth century, and whence did their new 
script come? 

The first securely-dated evidence for Syracuse’s script is from the coinage (2); accord- 
ing to Boehringer’s comprehensive classification,! the earliest group (c. 530-510) bears the 
legend Zupaolaiov (a1, p2) or Lupa, followed (c. 510-485) by Zupa and Lupa?osiov 
retrograde (02), 2upa?ociov (62) or DupaKociov (02), the last occasionally with punctua- 
tion 2. From c. 485 to 450 the legend is Zupakociov (02); in the series dated c. 474-450 
upstlon is sometimes the curved form 3, and in the latest of this type, and during the period 
¢. 450-425, rho becomes 5. According to the evidence of the coins, therefore, in the last 
quarter of the sixth century ? and the late archaic p2, OI were in use; in the first years of 
the fifth goppa disappeared, and sigma changed to 2. The die-engravers, as Boehringer 
points out,? were apparently quicker than some other writers to abandon qoppa, for it is 
still used on the base of Gelon’s tripod dedicated at Delphi c. 479 (6). It is also used 
(with ox and ur) on part of a base at Sparta, reading [- - -]a?ouciov, which has been 
ascribed to Syracuse, and to the late sixth century (4).3 

The temple of Apollo, or Artemis and Apollo, is usually dated in the first half of the 
sixth century ;* but the inscription cut on the step of its eastern approach (3) appears to 
be later in date, perhaps in the third or even the last quarter of the century, for, though 
it has Fi and er, 2, or 3, it has also va, p2. Apart from its damaged letters, some of the 
rest are unexpected: Ar and 3, y2, and oz (as in the Megarian colonies in the sixth 
century), although on the coins o1 was used until the fifth century. The full translation, 


which might provide the key to this, continues to elude scholars.s 


' Die Miinzen von Syrakus (1929), 110 ff. 

2 Op. cit. 93 f. 

3 The fragmentary block found at Olympia (Ol. iii. 
16 f.) which reads -cyp- and was tentatively ascribed 
to the remains of the ‘Carthaginian’ (= Syracusan) 
Treasury is, I think, too uncertain for inclusion among 
the Syracusan inscriptions. The Treasury was erected 
after 479, to commemorate the battle of Himera (Paus. 
vi. 19. 7; cf. Dyer, JHS xxv (1905), 303 f.), and the 
Syracusan inscriptions of this date show o1, not 2 as 
on the stone. Nor have I included the block at Delphi, 
inscribed -paxwoiw-, because there is nothing to show 
if it should be read: [Zu]paxoaio[1] or [atto tév Lu]pa- 
xoo16[v]: cf. FD iii. 3, 57 ff., no. 76; Guarducci, Epi- 
graphica iv (1942), 204 ff. 

4 Cf. Robertson?, 324; Guarducci, Arch. Class. i 
(1949), 9; but Cultrera (MA (1951), 701 ff.) holds that 
it cannot be dated closely by its style, for it is provincial 
work, and ‘early’ features are not necessarily early in 
date. 

5 The best attempt is that made by Guarducci, op. 
cit. 4 ff. She has rejected the elaborate reconstructions 
of previous editors. in favour of a simpler and far more 
satisfactory rendering: KAso[. . .Jés emoifoe tdTeAdVI 
Fo Kvidie[t]5a x’ Emx(Ajés (o)tTuAcia Koda fepya. 


The worst crux is solved by reading a second name, 
EmikAés; one wonders whether to go farther still, reject 
<o)TvAeia, and read here a non-Greek patronymic of 
some kind instead, with the definite article omitted: 
e.g. TuAeta? This leaves the reading kaa Fepya as direct 
object for emoiéce; but as the stone has been recut after 
the last letter, the inscription may not have ended there, 
and an alternative reading might be possible: KOTEFEepy.a- 
[gato]: i.e. ‘Kleo(men)es (?) the son of Knidieidas (?) 
made (the temple) to Apollo, and Epikles son of 
Tyletas(?) finished it.’ If such a meaning for xata- 
Fepyégeofai is possible as an extension of its normal 
sense ‘make, achieve, accomplish’, this reading might 
explain why the inscription is apparently later in date 
than the temple. Guarducci’s interpretation of the 
patronymic as Kvidie[1]5as = ‘son of the Knidian’ 
(KviSieUs being suggested as an alternative to the normal 
Kvi&10s) seems to me rather doubtful, not because of the 
awkwardness of the name—for, quite apart from any 
possible Knidian connexion, the Sikan and Sikel ele- 
ments in Sicily resulted in some very un-Greek names 
in the Greek colonies; cf. 17, 20, 38c—but because 
the marks read as [1]5 (her plate 1, 2) might also be 
upsilon. Cultrera (op. cit.) thinks that the inscription 
may have been cut before the temple was finished. 
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For the fifth century, the literary and archaeological sources have between them pre- 
served seven offerings of the Deinomenid brothers Gelon, Hieron, and Polyzelos at 
Olympia and Delphi. Those of Gelon are: (1) a bronze chariot at Olympia, made by 
Glaukias of Aigina, for a victory in Ol. 73 (= 488), three years before he became tyrant 
of Syracuse (Paus. vi. 9. 4-5); one block of the base survives (5); (2) the Treasury at 
Olympia called ‘tév Kapyndovicov’ to commemorate the battle of Himera; the founda- 
tions have survived;! (3) a golden tripod supported by a Victory, at Delphi, for the same 
occasion (Theopompos, FGH no. 115, F 193); the bell-shaped stone base survives (6), 
with its dedication presumably in the Syracusan alphabet (for it shows goppa, which was 
not used in Phokian), and the signature of the maker, Bion of Miletos, in the Ionic dialect. 
Bion’s letter-forms cannot be identified with those of any one state, but may be possibly 
a mixture of Ionic and Syracusan: that is, Ionic gamma and delta, the rest Syracusan. 
Bion himself may have been a craftsman who came west with other Ionic refugees after 
the fall of Miletos in 494. The surviving parts of two of Hieron’s offerings—an Etruscan 
helmet at Olympia (7) and the base for a tripod at Delphi (8)—both show a more ad- 
vanced type of lettering: €3, 53, and no ?. 7 is certainly an offering after Kyme in 474, 
and so in all probability is 8. Hieron’s last offering, unfinished at his death and therefore 
actually dedicated by his son Deinomenes, was a group at Olympia, by Onatas of Aigina 
and Kalamis jointly, of a chariot and riding-horses (Paus. vi. 12. 1; viii. 42. 8-9).? 

In none of these inscriptions was there occasion for xi or chi; but ‘blue’ x7 is used in the 
original dedication (c. 475) on the base of the charioteer at Delphi (9), which, I would 
suggest, may be in Syracusan script. It will be recalled that the original epigram, cut in 
two lines, read: 

[-Lw-vu-v] TeAas avebixe Favaco[dv] 
[-ve-ve—t]ov ae§’ evdvup’ Atrodafov], 


but the first line was later erased and another line by a different hand superimposed: 
[-ve ve -UTT] oruzoaos p” avebnx[e]. 


The original dedicator has been identified as Polyzelos during his tenure of power at 
Gela, c. 478; the subsequent alteration was done most probably fifteen years or more 
afterwards, when the Geloans, like the other Sicilian states, were finally rid of tyranny, 
and might desire to erase this record of a ‘prince of Gela’, while retaining the fame of a 
Geloan’s victory. This latter possibility may derive some slight support from the lettering; 
it will be recalled that the renewal shows (as well as 83, v4, v3) the Ionic H = 7. This 
would be unusual for a Phokian mason; but perhaps less so for a Geloan. We do not know 
when Gela adopted the Ionic script; but it may have been as early as 450-440, as it was 
apparently used already then at Rhegion (p. 245). The Geloans in Kamarina were using 
Ionic letters (H, = = €, X = x) in the second half of the century (p. 269). 

The first inscription on the Charioteer base has usually been called Geloan, on the 
strength of the peculiar four-barred e5; but against this there is the use of ‘blue’ €, for 
c. 475 Gela still used the ‘red’ letters. The four-barred epsilon is also used in a name, 

1 Paus. vi. 19. 7. Cf. Ol. ii. 46; iii. 16 f., and above, to Hieron is the fragmentary base at Delphi, }1apoy 


p. 265, n. 3. [- - -]: cf. FD iii. 1, no. 136, fi 
: icf. . I, no. 136, fig. 27. 
2 A further possible, but very uncertain, attribution 3 See Chamoux, FD iv. i 29 ff. 
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possibly that of a mason, inscribed on a block from the temple in the precinct of Athena 
Pronaia at Delphi: Mevex|AeiSe, with Attic delta and lambda.’ The temple is dated not 
later than 500 by the excavators, i.e. about twenty-five years earlier than Polyzelos’ 
dedication, but it would not be chronologically impossible for the same man to have helped 
to build the temple, and to have cut Polyzelos’ dedication. However that may be, I stress 
this point mainly to emphasize that the four-barred epsilon occurs spasmodically in 
several instances elsewhere than at Gela,? and no less spasmodically at Gela than anywhere 
else; for it only occurs in Geloan inscriptions in two of the six epsilons in a sixth-century 
dedication on bronze (48); in the rest of the dedication it is the normal e1, and normal 
again on all the fifth-century Geloan inscriptions yet found. Of the three possibilities for 
the script of Polyzelos’ original dedication, therefore—Phokian, Geloan, or Syracusan— 
the last seems to me to be the least unlikely, with the proviso that the mason, while 
following his client’s draft as a whole, cut his own species of epsilon. 

The Ionic letters eta and omega appear on Syracusan coinage in the die-engravers’ 
names, ¢. 430-420 (HN?, 174 f.). Otherwise there is little to show when the Ionic script 
was finally adopted there. 'Two stone blocks from agrave-monument (24) found at Heloros 
near Syracuse, inscribed Aigo1as Neunviou, show Ionic eta. The moulding of the upper 
edge appears to be fifth rather than fourth century.3 There is also a shield dedicated at 
Olympia, inscribed Zupaxog[- - -] Akpayavtivev Aapupa (11). Kunze has suggested that 
it may be read either Zupaxog[io1 avebqkav amr’] AKparyavtiveov Aagupa, referring to the 
Syracusan victory over \kragas at the river Himera c. 445 (Diod. xii. 8. 26); or it may 
read Zupaxoo[icv kat] «A, referring to their joint defeat by the Sikel leader Douketios 
at Motya in 452/r: the latter, he thinks, is perhaps the more likely, for we do not know 
what script the hellenized Sikels chose to adopt, and one would not expect to find 
Syracuse using the Ionic so early. The matter must remain open, but we have seen signs 
to imply that others of the western colonies changed to Ionic script c. 450 or early in the 
third quarter of the fifth century ;* it may be that after all the shield belongs to the defeat 
of Akragas at the river Himera, and that Syracuse had adopted the Ionic script by the 
late 440’s. We may note also the epitaph of Anaxagora on a tombstone found at Athens: 
Ava aryopa Zupaxooia (10), with Ionic gamma and xt. The script suggests a date not 
much later than the mid-fifth century (cf. sloping v3), and at that time the use of Ionic 
letters in the local Attic script was still fairly rare. Probably therefore this is the script 
of Anaxagora’s own city. 

One more inscription may be noted. The dedication at Olympia made by Praxiteles of 
Mantinea is thought by some authorities to be written in the Syracusan script; but there 
is nothing to show that it is not the Arkadian (pp. 160 f., 211). The puzzling inscription on 
this base is, rather, the joint signature of the sculptors Athenodoros the Achaian and 
Asopodoros of Argos—not Achaian, nor Argive (cf. gamma), nor Arkadian (Pl. 28, [19]). 
Can it have been inscribed for some reason by a Syracusan? 


1 FD ii. 3. 23, fig. 31. and probably therefore casual errors; cf. Keramo- 
2 It appears once, by itself, among the graffitinames _ poullos, AM xxxiv (1909), 36 f. ; 
on the ‘naiskos’ tomb from Gela (56); see p. 273, n. 2. 3 I owe this information to Miss Lucy T. Shoe. 


Other examples are: JGA 130, 152 (Tanagra); IG iv. 4 See pp. 241 (Naxos),|244 f. (Rhegion), 246 (Himera), 
339 (Corinth)—all these on vases, graffiti or painted, 272 (Selinous), 282 (Taras), 288 f. (Thourioi). 
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SYRACUSAN COLONIES AND LESSER NEIGHBOURS 


Syracuse’s first colony Akrai, founded c. 663,' has yielded three gravestones of the late 
archaic period, of which one (12) reads Bpary)|Sa (or Bpaxy|Ac) ert (boustrophedon), with 
x2 and El for the false diphthong, one [A]uots to Xip|apou (or Tip|aSou) with Fr, ‘blue’ 
chi 4(?), and ov for the false diphthong (13), and one the feminine name 2u?61 (14). 
A fourth inscription (IG xiv. 218) is too mutilated for its subject-matter to be identified 
from the variant readings of three copies, and is therefore of little use. If ‘Xip|apou’ is 
right, these examples show, surprisingly, both ‘blue’ and ‘red’ chi at Akrai. A more 
significant inscription is that on a fragment of a bronze plaque, bearing part of a decree 
mentioning the Gamoroi, which is said to have come from near Akrai (15). From the 
lettering (e1, #1, p2, U2) it should belong also to the late archaic period; it has been attri- 
buted to the near-by site at Monte Casale, and this site has been identified tentatively as 
Kasmenai, Syracuse’s second colony, founded c. 644 (Thue. vi. 5. 2); it was to Kasmenai 
that the Gamoroi, the Syracusan oligarchs, fled when the demos and the serf population, 
the Kyllyrioi, turned against them c. 490.” The identification seems very probable; but 
even if the plaque should not be from Kasmenai, the mention of the Gamoroi and the 
provenance suggest that it is from a Syracusan colony, and the alphabet shows the ‘blue’ 
chi and psi. On the other hand, Professor Guarducci reports an unpublished inscription 
from Monte Casale showing ‘red’ chi (as at Akrai, see above). She therefore suggests that 
the plaque 15 is in fact inscribed by exiles from Megara Hyblaia, who were given the 
rights of citizenship by Syracuse.3 This is indeed a most attractive solution for the his- 
torical problem of the plaque; but it only takes the epigraphical problem a stage farther 
back. The script of Megara Hyblaia is not Megarian (p. 269); whence then did she get it, 
if not from Syracuse? 

Kamarina, the third Syracusan colony (founded c. 599/8; Thuc. vi. 5. 3), received 
a fresh stock of Syracusan citizens after her unsuccessful revolt ¢. 552 (Thuc. vi. 5; cf. 
Dunbabin, 106 f.); but in 492 she was awarded to Gela, after the defeat of Syracuse by 
Hippokrates of Gela, who colonized her afresh, in the role of an oikistes (Hdt. vii. 156; 
Thuc. vi. 5). Her first coins, bearing the legend Kapapi with p2 (16), are generally dated 
in this her first Geloan phase c. 492-485 ;* and I do not think that her earliest inscription, 
the gravestone of Choro and ?A(t)elos (17) can be earlier than the same period. 1 and 61, 
used in 17, still occur at Syracuse and Gela in the first quarter of the fifth century (6, 7); 
€ is 3, and the first lines of the inscription are stoichedon. A date in the sixth century, as 
suggested,5 seems most unlikely; it will not be Syracusan, therefore, but Geloan, and 
might even belong to the second Geloan occupation. For c. 485 Kamarina’s population 


a ee 


1 Thue. vi. 5. 2: Bérard?, 131 ff. 

2 Hdt. vii. 155: for the identification of the site and 
attribution of the plaque, cf. Dunbabin, 111 and 415. 

3 Ann. 1949-51, 111 ff. 

4 HN?, 128; Bii. 1. 1533 ff., pl. 77. Thucydides says 
definitely that Hippokrates colonized Kamarina: avtds 
olkiotts yevdpevos KaT@Kice Kapdpivav (vi. 5. 3). I 
conclude from this that Geloans were introduced, but 
it has been suggested that the Syracusan population 


remained, on the ground that the defixio 19 from 
Kamarina contains Doric forms (Pace, Camarina, 38 
and 162; Dunbabin, 402). But (a) Doric forms are 
equally applicable to Geloan, and (5) the defixio is in 
any case to be dated after 461, not in 492-485, from the 
developed appearance of the letter-forms, so that it 
must be Geloan; see p. 273. 

5 Carratelli, NS 1942, 321 ff. For the later date, see 
now Peek i. 322. 
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was transported by Gelon to swell that of Syracuse (Hdt. vii. 1 56; Thue. vi. 5); but c. 461, 
after the fall of tyranny in Sicily, she was again peopled by colonists from Gela (Thuc. 
vi. 5). The lettering on the three defixiones 18-20 should not be earlier than c. 450, 
although 18, the longest, is written in false boustrophedon.' ‘The lettering of all is Neat, 
with 63, v2, v4; the ‘blue’ chi and xi are used, and in 18 H is twice used for 1) ([npus, 
Envittros), although 19 still shows heta 1 = k. 

Two non-Greek sites, one from this area, may also be mentioned here, as they have 
yielded Greek inscriptions. In Hybla Heraia, to which Greek traders from Syracuse or 
Kamarina probably came,? were found two grave-inscriptions of the late archaic period: 
ornfor] | ErraAu[??]|o to Zav|Po (21) and Tooti?o (22). The names are perhaps Sikel, 
but the idiom is Greek; the use of oipor in grave-inscriptions is not common, but examples 
occur at Selinous (33) and in Attica.3 The other Greek inscription (23) is that on a bronze 
kerykeion of fifth-century type: Iuoxapaidv Sapooiov above another erased name. The 
site of Imachara is disputed; wherever it was, it is to be noted that the Imacharaioi had 
taken their script from an alphabet which contained the ‘blue’ chi. 
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2. Megarian 
MEGARA HYBLAIA 


Megara Hyblaia was founded c. 727 (after previous unsuccessful attempts at Trotilon, 
Leontinoi, and Thapsos) by colonists from Megara Nisaia, under the oikistes Lamis.4 
Between her stronger neighbours Syracuse and Leontinoi she could not expand; a 
hundred years after her foundation, a band of her citizens departed to the other end of 
Sicily and founded a new colony, Selinous (Thuc. vi. 4; Strabo 267, 272). The colony 
flourished, but in 483/2 Megara Hyblaia herself was swept into the possession of Syracuse, 
her oligarchs endowed with Syracusan citizenship, her demos sold into slavery (Hdt. 
vii. 156; Thuc. vi. 94). 

Few archaic inscriptions survive, all from her necropolis. Most of the details of her 
alphabet are known through the inscriptions of Selinous; and the joint evidence seems 
to indicate that, despite Selinountine freak beta, the current opinion is wrong in deriving 
the script from Megara Nisaia. The inscriptions of the latter are written in the local script 
even in the second half of the fifth century (p. 137); the earliest inscription from Megara 
Hyblaia is dated c. 550-540 (25), and the alphabet shows no sign of the characteristic epsilon 
or rho. It is unlikely that the colonists, having brought out the Nisaian form of script, 
would have altered several of its basic features so early. Both places used the ‘blue’ x7, 
chi, psi; both used an abnormal beta, though the Megarian type is not yet attested and may 
rather have been like the beta on Byzantion’s coinage (see p. 132, Fig. 34); but Megara 


1 As it is a defixio, some sinister purpose probably 


IG i. 1009 also should be restored : [ot]yo1, Oavooes epi| 
underlay this. In the text itself, after the preamble 


[o%]a Mupivis instead of [Aot]H61 (KA), as read at 


[roi]5e yeypaBatai | em buvoTpayi[at] the following 
letters should be names heading the list: Kep56v EAag[. . 
| ..]&¢o 10 Tlepxo (xtA). The usual reading Kep5dv eAa- 
o[tos ] €€ Foto mep Kd (KTA) makes no sense. 

2 Dunbabin, 107 f. 

3 SEG iii. 56: oor TMeStapyo | to Eviedidvos: | 
TleBiapyxos apyer TO0|éyardv. I think that the gravestone 


present—a hypothetical plague which seems now to 
have become historical; cf., for example, Stuart Jones, 
Ancient Writers on Greek Sculpture: Selections (1895), 
34, and AAG, 73, n. 4. 

+ Foran alternative date (mid-8th c.), see Vallet and 
Villard, BCH 1952, 289 ff. 
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Nisaia used different types of delta, epsilon, and rho from those of her colonies. I have 
suggested above (p. 264) the possibility that this colonial script is the same as the Syra- 
cusan; for there is as yet no certainty whether Syracuse used the ‘red’ or the ‘blue’ letters, 
nor is there an example of her beta (unless at Akrai, 12, p. 268). As far as they go, her few 
early inscriptions resemble those of Megara Hyblaia. 

The earliest inscription from the Megarian necropolis is that inscribed retrograde on 
the right thigh of a kouros of Greek (?) marble, which was erected over a physician’s 
grave: LoupotiSa: to Horrpo: to MavipoxAos: (25). Even if we allow for some pro- 
vincial conservatism of treatment, it should not be much later than c. 550.! The Doric 
capital 26, though of archaic shape, is probably to be dated not very long before the 
capture of Megara (cf. £3): KaAio(T)eos: ep. This should be true also of the last two 
monuments, a stone ‘cippus’ inscribed KAeouéSeos (27), and a fresh, unweathered stele, 
evidently erected immediately before the necropolis suffered damage during the capture 
of the city:? tas Fayia 6|uyarpos eit | Katrpoyovo (28). In all these examples, as in those 
of Selinous, the script is consistently non-Megarian. But two brief inscriptions have also 
been found in the area, which may be in Megarian. One is lightly written on a fragment 
of a stone moulding from the necropolis of Megara Hyblaia (29); it reads: 1O8AIO, 
which may be either [- - - Jot KAeoi[- - -] (retrograde) in Megarian script, or [- - -]Jor 
KuBo[- - -] (left to right) in non-Megarian. The other is a graffito | (€)paxAei on the base 
of a black-glazed skyphos found in the environs of Syracuse (30). It shows the freak 
epsilon, which could be either Megarian or Corinthian; alpha has its cross-bar tilted to 
the left, which is typical of Megarian. The first inscription is hardly datable; the second, 
from the general appearance of the letters, should not be very early in the fifth century. 
Did some of the oligarchs of Megara Hyblaia who were transported to Syracuse use the 
script of mainland Megara? Or was this dedication made by a Megarian visitor to Sicily, 
for whom the cult of Herakles had local associations (p. 136)? Further excavation perhaps 
will solve the problem. 

SELINOUS 


The earliest} inscriptions of Selinous are those from the precinct of Zeus Meilichios, 
the consort of the Selinountine deity Demeter Malophoros. This precinct contained 
a series of stone stelai, the earlier roughly shaped, the later more carefully. They were 
erected over burnt deposits of small votive objects and animals’ bones, and are evidently 
intended for aniconic images of the kind which Pausanias saw representing Zeus Meilichios 
at Sikyon.* The earliest is inscribed boustrophedon (31): to Atos to M|eAixto eu | Tpota 
Eupev|iS0 To TTe|Siapxo;5 it may perhaps be dated fairly late in the second half of the sixth 


! Bernabd Brea, Ann. xxiv-vi (1946-8), 64. imitation of an island ware?), and Addenda. 

2 Orsi, MA 1892, 788. + Paus. ii. 9. 6: Tupani&: & 6 MeiAixios, 1) 8 ["Apteuis] 

3 I note here the fragments of an amphora (7th c.?) _ xfovi éotiv elxacpévn. Cf. the stele of Apollo Lykeios 
from the precinct of Malophoros, which is of the type at Metapontion (p. 255, Achaian colonies 14). 
called Melian and bears the end of an artist’s signature: Ss The alternative reading takes Tpota not as a proper 
—s: evroiege: (Gabrici, MA xxxii (1927), 303 ff., pls. 79- + name (TIpotds) but as anoun tpetn = étrapyxn: but this 
80). As far as it goes, the alphabet (which is not Melian) meaning seems to require a dative following it, not a 
could be Selinountine; but vase-experts are agreed that genitive: dtrapyxt) ToU Aids (e.g.) would be a most caceial 
the fabric of ‘Melian’ vases points to the Cyclades. See construction; and should it not be the Doric form 
Boardman, BSA lii (1957), 18, n. 111 (alocal western = Tpérra? 
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century ; cf. €2, u2 (but pr). Others are briefer (32): Auxio?o elt Mirtyios (boustrophedon): 
LStaip|o eit (boustrophedon): MeAix1os | Tov KAeuAiSav (I. to r.), and so on. A tombstone 
found at Delphi commemorates a Selinountine named Archedemos, who may have died 
there while representing Selinous on some embassy (33; P- 269): o1por dpxeSayle to 
Tec 2|Atvovtios and on the back épiov, perhaps to remind those wayfarers who came 
upon it from the rear that this stone was sacred. It is cut boustrophedon, with ex pI, 2 
and 83—the last a form which does not reappear in Selinountine until the second half af 
the fifth century (44). A small clay trapeza (?), found at Selinous and also of the late 
archaic period, is inscribed : Apxed5ap0 (34); it might be from a cenotaph for the same man, 
but this is very uncertain, ‘Their date should be near that of a fragmentary bronze plaque 
from Olympia (36), which may be dated shortly before the capture of Megara Hyblaia 
c. 483, since it deals with the political status of certain exiles from Megara now attaching 
themselves to Selinous.! This also is cut boustrophedon, with F2, t2, p2—all forms of the 
late sixth century or later. Here also may belong the battered grave-stele 37, rebuilt into 
a later structure.? 

The earliest inscribed coinage of Selinous, once ascribed to the fifth century, has now 
been attributed to the years between c. 540 and s10 (35); the legend is 2eA1 (boustrophedon 
at first) with or and then 2. The fine series begun during the second quarter of the fifth 
century (466?) has the full title DeAwovtiov and on the reverse, above the figure of the 
river Hypsas, is written tuyas, with psi and sometimes with curved u3 as on the Syra- 
cusan coins of the same period. 

The precinct of Malophoros yielded several defixiones. The earliest appear to be 38a, 
the circular leaden disk bearing curses against Timaso, Tyrrhana, Selinontios, and the 
‘€evor ouvbi?or’, and 38b, the fragmentary curse directed against Sopatros and Phrynis; 
they are probably c. 500 or perhaps a little later, if one allows for the fact that the writer 
was not an expert; the large defixio 38c, containing a good proportion of non-Greek names, 
should also be no later than the second quarter of the century. In all these goppa is still 
used in the names (Efotis, Mois: 38c), but theta, unattested in 38a, is in c already 
3. In the formal lettering of the large votive inscription from the Temple of Apollo 
(which refers to a Selinountine war against unknown opponents, who have been identified 
as the people of Egesta and Halikyai)} thetais still 2, but goppa has gone (39). The squarely- 
proportioned lettering suits well the date proposed, between the years 460 and 450. The 
precinct of Malophoros has also yielded a few incomplete dedicatory graffiti on red- 
figure sherds (40), and two pillar-bases (41-42) which bore dedications, by an Arkadian 
Alexeas son of Xenon to Hekate, and by Th(e)yllos son of Pyrrhias to Malophoros; an 
altar-fragment (?) from the Apollonion, inscribed [AtroA]Aovos TIatavos | [A®]avaias is 
probably of the same date, i.e. the years round the middle of the fifth century (43). 
Alexeas’ dedication is presumably in Selinountine script, since ‘blue’ «1 was not used in 
Arkadian. i 

A certain number of brief inscriptions from Selinous show the use of Ionic eta and 
tion suggested in NS 1917, 342 ff. is unacceptable: 
[---]Mo & 9|fAngev [yfpas tra18ds] “ldAas dpa; but I 


cannot offer an alternative. 
3 Cf. the commentary in GHI? 37 and p. 261. 


' Cf. the detailed discussion of the date by Dunbabin, 
417 f. _ 

2 The text appears to read: [-- - 6av]aro1o 9|!Aece 
u[---|---]ioAaso|pa (boustrophedon). The restora- 
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omega, but are not precisely datable, and may be later than the capture of the city in 409, 
though one fragment shows crossed 02 still." A longer inscription shows eta and omega 
combined with ar, 61, v3—all forms which suggest a date not much, if at all, below 450. 
This is on the base of a dedication at Delphi by 1A- of Selinous, an Asklepiad (44). Since 
others of the western colonies appear to have adopted the Ionic script during the years 
c. 450-425, it is possible that Selinous did also.? The cuttings on top show that the bronzes 
(by Akron son of Proton, also of Selinous) represented a seated figure, with another 
standing in front; since an Asklepiad dedicated it, the figures may have been Asklepios 
and Hygieia his daughter, in the pose later made famous by the sculptor Demophon of 
Messene.3 

Before leaving Selinous, we may recall briefly the inscriptions of Motya, one of the 
Phoenician trading ports at the western point of Sicily. By the fifth century, she contained 
a marked Greek element,‘ and this is well illustrated by three fragmentary gravestones 
of the sixth and fifth centuries found there, all apparently in Greek and in an alphabet 
which is presumably the Selinountine; one (45) is a metrical epitaph.’ The fifth-century 
coinage of Elymian Segesta, on the other hand, with the legend 2eyeota ZiP (with variant 
endings; HN?, 164 f.), can hardly show Selinountine influence, for beta is not the freak 
form of Selinous; perhaps Himera or Akragas may be responsible. 


3. Rhodian—Cretan 
GELA 


Gela, a fertile site on the south coast, was founded c. 688 by a mixed band of colonists from 
Lindos and Crete, led by Antiphemos of Lindos and Entimos of Crete; and from the start 


U 

4 

‘ 

, the Lindians were predominant, for the colony’s earliest name was Lindioi (Hdt. vii. 153; 
A Thuc. vi. 4). At some time in the archaic period, perhaps in the seventh century, the 
Geloans dedicated a large krater in the temple of Athena at Lindos, inscribed: TeAgio1 
J TG[1] “ASavaica Té1 Tratpwiar dkpobiviov é€ ‘Apiaitou,® both the place Ariaitos (Ariaiton ?) 
4 and the circumstances being now unknown. In 580 she founded a colony Akragas farther 
4 west along the coast towards Selinous (Thuc. vi. 4), and during the first half of the sixth 


century’ a Geloan Treasury was built at Olympia (46). In the first years of the fifth 
century the energetic tyrant Hippokrates son of Pantares extended the Geloan power 
eastwards by acquiring control of Naxos, Leontinoi, and Zankle, defeating Syracuse at 


f 
f 


1 NS 1917, 345 f., 6-8 (gravestones); DGE 167a 5 The other two are: (i) Gabrici, NS 1917, 348, 
(3) (defixio). no. 11, fig. 11: 6th c.? (ii) Ibid., no. 9, fig. g: too frag- 

? Bourguet suggests tentatively a date in the second mentary for restoration: first half of 5th c.? 45 has been 
quarter of the 4th c. (FD iii. 1. 330f., no. 506), by restored variously by past editors; my version (Trans- 
identifying the dedicator with —xos of Selinous in an _literation of Plates) assumes that a hexameter is lost in 
honorific text, op. cit., no. 391. He expresses some _ the break, and we have the pentameter only, giving the 
doubt, however, in view of the early letter-forms of 44. dead man’s name and some non-Greek patronymic. 


3 Cf. Edelstein, Asclepius i (1945), T638-63, and ii. 6 Lindian Chronicle, c. 25; cf. Dunbabin, 113. 
216, for the popularity of this version; for Damophon’s 7 This date, ascribed to the revetments in Ol. ii. 56, 
group in particular, Paus. vii. 23. 7, and Frazer, has been re-affirmed in detail by Dunbabin, 272, and by 
Pausanias iv. 161 f. Schleif and Sisserott in Kunze and Schleif, Olympische 


4 Diod. xiv. 53. 2; cf. Whitaker, Motya, 133f., Forschungen i (1944), 109 ff. 
266 f. 
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the Heloros in 492, and receiving Kamarina as war-spoils. His successor Gelon shifted 
the centre of this small empire to Syracuse. 

The alphabet of Gela and Akragas is not quite the same as that of Rhodes, and quite 
unlike that of Crete. Like Rhodian it uses the ‘red’ chi and xi (the only example of xi, 54, 
is of the fifth century and shows X; Rhodian retained XZ); but it uses 81-2, only changing 
in the fifth century (like the other Doric colonies in Sicily) to 83; and it has not the 
Rhodian use of heta for n as well as +. Thus all the Doric colonies in Sicily use scripts 
which are alike, except that the Rhodian uses the ‘red’ forms of xi and chi, the Megarian 
the ‘blue’, Syracuse’s colonies vary between the two, and Syracuse herself remains sub 
judice—a problem which only further epigraphic discoveries can solve. 

The earliest Geloan inscriptions are painted letters of the makers on the terra-cotta 
revetments of the Treasury at Olympia (46). About half a century later Pantares, father 
of Kleandros and Hippokrates (whose tyrannies began in 505 and 498 respectively), 
made a dedication at Olympia. All that survives is part of a rectangular bronze plinth torn 
off a lost stone base, with one remaining hole set at an angle for the tenon of a bronze 
statuette which was probably in a striding stance (48): Tlavtapés p’ avebéx[e] Mevexporrios 
Aio[s a®Aov] To TeAoato.! The inscription is incised boustrophedon, and is probably of 
about the third quarter of the sixth century, if Pantares’ son Kleandros was a grown man 
in 505. The alleged ‘Geloan epsilon’ has already been discussed above (pp. 266 f.). Pantares 
reappears among a series of graffiti owners’ names and brief comments on pottery of the 
sixth and fifth centuries found on the north side of the Akropolis (50). A gravestone from 
Gela commemorating one Pasiades (49) is also written boustrophedon, and may be of about 
the same date as 48: Tlaciadafo to | capa’ Kparés eltrore. The coinage (52) with the 
legend Tedas (less often TeAdiov) probably begins c. 491, under the rule of Gelon (HN?, 
140); the bronze weight shaped like a knucklebone (51) may be a little earlier, cf. Ar: TO. 
TeAoidv ey. Four more inscriptions may be briefly mentioned: a graffito dedication on 
a white-ground cup-foot from the heréon of the oikistes Antiphemos (53): the funeral 
stele of Philistides the kaAoTroios (54): a fragmentary leaden defixio found in a grave which 
contained no datable pottery later than c. 470 (57): and a series of graffiti names on the 
raking cornices of a tomb in the form of a naiskos (56), with a straggling many-barred 
sigma like the Lakonian; all four might belong to the first half of the fifth century. The 
Geloan script in Kamarina, and perhaps also on the base of the charioteer at Delphi, has 
already been discussed, and it has been suggested that the Ionic eta, x1, omega were be- 
ginning to appear in Geloan from c. 450 onwards.? I should also set c. 450 the inscription 


1 Previous editors restore this bronze as a plaque 
which was nailed like a label to a larger stone base; but 
the irregular setting of the tenon-hole, and, aboveall, the 
arrangement of the inscription round the edges of the 
bronze, indicate that it was inscribed round the feet 
of a lost statuette, which was fastened to this as its 
plinth. In this belief, I have restored the dedication as 
a hexameter with two extra feet, assuming that only 
a small piece of the plinth is missing; the previous 
restoration is: Tlavrapés yp’ avedéx[e] Mevexparios Atos 
c@Aov]|[F apport? vikagas, Tre50 ek KAe] TO FeAoaio. 

4912.7 


2 The tomb and graffiti were attributed to the 6th c. 
by Gentili, Epigraphica viii (1946), 11 ff., but this date 
seems too early for the letter-forms (53, A3, v3). In any 
case, surely this is not the proper epitaph of the tomb, 
but only names, &c., scrawled on it at some later date? 
There are two oddities in the script: alpha with a dot for 
cross-bar, and a long sigma like the Lakonian. One soli- 
tary epsilon has four bars (p. 267, n. 2). The first names, 
read as: Tivayowos, Otis?, should rather be: Tivaé, 
Zivos, Onvitis. Biotos should perhaps be read for Bioyos, 

3 Pp. 266 ff. We could then place the coins with 
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Acuxév XanpeciAedt (55) on the top of a fluted marble pedestal which originally supported 
a marble basin. 


AKRAGAS 


Gela’s colony Akragas, whose power grew rapidly under the able if unscrupulous 
direction of the tyrants Phalaris (c. 570-555) and Theron (488-472), has yielded little 
epigraphic material as yet. Only the record survives, in the Lindian Chronicle c. 27, of 
Phalaris’ dedication to Athena at Lindos, a krater inscribed: DdAapis & ‘Axocryavtos 
a1 AtvSicn ‘A@dveu, and bearing another inscription on the rim, by which presumably 
Phalaris sought to add an impressive touch of local colour to his gift: AciScaAos tcxe 
Eeividv pe KaoxéAoot. In the second half of the sixth century, perhaps in its last years,! 
Akragas seized Minoa, a Selinountine settlement which lay between herself and Selinous, 
and commemorated this also at Lindos, with a Palladion for Athena’s temple inscribed: 
Axpayavtivor té& “APdven Té1 AivSian &xpodiviov ék Mivesias (Lindian Chronicle, c. 30). 

The earliest inscription is that on a gravestone found at Ravanusa inland from the site 
of Akragas, which commemorates the deaths of a father and son(?), Mylos and Sakon 
(58). These are probably two members of that Syracusan family named the Myletidai, 
which, under an earlier Sakon, helped Zankle to found Himera on the north coast (Thuc. 
vi. 5). The inscription is written boustrophedon, and the letters suggest a date in the first 
years of the fifth century (?, but €3, v3), which agrees with the suggestion? that these men 
may have settled near Akragas because of trouble with the tyrant Terillos at Himera; for 
anyone who was against Terillos would be sure of a welcome at Akragas. The gravestone 
of a woman, which may be of about the same date, shows ex but runs from left to right 
(59): [- - -]tos epi tas | Avyeyayo. There are in addition a few single letters, builders’ 
marks, on the sima of the temple of Demeter (c. 480-470: 61), a bronze handle perhaps 
of the early fifth century inscribed Xpvormo (62), and a block from the base of a dedica- 
tion at Delphi by an unknown [Axp]ayavtivos (64), in lettering of c. 475. There is also 
a second gravestone from Ravanusa, on which [- - -]aSa eu remains legible (63). Apart 
from these, there are the legends of the coinage (60), which began in the latter part of the 
sixth century (c. 525?) with Akparyas followed by Axpoy|avtos boustrophedon. The latter 
system was still used c. 480 (B ii. 1. 1550, pl. 78. 6); on one example of about this time, 
the reverse also carries e€a retrograde (magistrate’s name ?). 

Lastly, we may recall the dedication at Olympia which Pausanias says that the Akra- 
gantines made after defeating the Phoenicians of Motya (Paus. v. 2 5. 5); it represented 
some boys supplicating, and was said to be the work of Kalamis. Kalamis’ floruit ex- 
tended over the second quarter of the fifth century, and this victory may have been 
a sequel to the Phoenician defeat at Himera in 480.3 See also Addenda. 


FEAQION, illustrated in HN?, 141, fig. 74, inthe third It can hardly have been before 472, however, for 

quarter of the 5th c. (as the style of the head surely Pausanias says that the dedication ae made by the 

suggests) rather than to the last decade before 405 (as Akragantines. Had it been in Theron’s lifetime, it 

ra oe eg ; would surely have been offered in the name of Theron 

: a ate is that suggested by Dunbabin, 353 f. and the Akragantines—a point which Pausanias would 

: ingazzini ap. Dunbabin, 420, 7. not have omitted, if one judges by his care in the case 
Cf. Frazer, Pausanias iii. 641; Dunbabin, 430f. of Ainesidemos of Leontinoi (v. 22. 7). 
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SYRACUSE 


1, Fragment of a vase of local clay from the early stratum of the Athenaion; 7th c.? Orsi, MA xxv 
(1918), 607 f., fig. 202. Syracuse Mus. PL. 51 


2. Coinage with legend 2upa, ZupoPooiov; c. 530 onwards. B ii. 1. 1511 ff., pls. 74-76. HN2, 171 ff. 
Boehringer, Die Miinzen von Syrakus (1929). 


* 3, Inscription on the step of the temple of Apollo (and Artemis?) at Syracuse; second half of 6th c.? 
IG xiv. 1. Roberts i. 110. SGDI 3227. Roehl, 48. 34. SEG iv. 1. Drerup, Mnemosyne 1935, 1 ff. 
Guarducci, Arch. Class. i (1949), 4 ff., pl. 1. Cultrera, MA xli (1951), 701 ff. SEG xii. 406. PL. 51 


4, Fragment of a base with dedication (?) from Sparta; c. 500-480? Woodward, BSA xiv (1907-8), 
137. 1G v. 1. 217. Sparta Mus. 


5. Block from the base of a chariot-group dedicated at Olympia by Gelon of Gela; c. 485. IGA 359. 
OL. v. 143. Roehl, 63. 6. DGE 115. 2. Olympia Mus. 382a-c. SEG xi. 1223. See Aigina 12. 
PL. 16 


* 6. Base for a golden tripod and victory dedicated at Delphi by Gelon of Syracuse after Himera; c. 480- 
479. SIG? 34. Roehl}, 49. 35. DGE 144. GHI? 17 and p. 259. Marcadé i. 9, pl. 3. Delphi Mus. 1615. 
PL. 51 


* 7. Etruscan helmet dedicated at Olympia by Hieron of Syracuse after Kyme; c. 474. IGA 510. 
Roberts i. 111. Ol. v. 249. SGDI 3228. SIG3 35. BMC Bronzes 250. Roehl}, 49. 36. DGE 144 (2). 
GHI? 22 and p. 259. SEG xi. 1206. BM. PL. 51 


8. Base for a golden tripod dedicated at Delphi by Hieron of Syracuse; c. 474? SIG3 35. FD ii. 1. 
249 ff., fig. 197. GHI?, p. 20. Guarducci, Riv. Fil. Ixxv (1947), 250. Delphi Mus. 1617. 


* 9. Block from the base of a bronze chariot-group dedicated at Delphi by Polyzelos of Gela; c. 478 
and c. 460? Keramopoullos, AM xxxiv (1909), 33 ff. Wade-Gery, FHS liii (1933), 101 ff. La Coste- 
Messeliére, RA 1934 (i), 254f.; 1941 (ii), 150f. Hampe, Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler (1941), 786-go, 


20 ff., fig. 19. Chamoux, FD iv. 5 (1955). Delphi Mus. 3517. PL. 51 
10. Gravestone of Anaxagora at Athens; c. 450? Conze 1488, pl. 307. IGA 511a. SGDI 3229. IG i. 
1081. EM. PL. 51 


Inscription attributed to Syracuse 
11. Shield from a trophy for a victory over the Akragantines(?); c. 445. Kunze, Olympiabericht v 
(1956), 38 ff., pls. 24-25. Olympia Mus. Bz5go. 


AKRAI 


12. Part of stone cover of a tomb or cippus for Brachidas (or Brachyla) from Akrai; c. 525-500? Orsi, 
NS 1889, 387 f. IG xiv. 221a. Roehl}, 48. 31. Guarducci, Ann. xxvii-xxix (1949-51), 103 f. Brea, 
Akrai (1956), 160, pl. 36. Syracuse Mus. 6823. PL. 51 
13. Gravestone of (L)ysis, son of Timados (or Chimaros) from Akrai; c. 525-500? IGA 507. IG xiv. 
227. Roberts i. 109a. SGDI 3237- Roehl, 48. 32. DGE 146 (1). Guarducci, op. cit. 104. Brea, op. cit. 
161. SEG xii. 408. Lost? PL. 51 


= 
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14, Gravestone of Syko from Akrai; c. 500? IGA 508. IG xiv. 228. Roberts i. 10gb. SGDI 3238. 

Roehl}, 48. 33. DGE 146. 2. Brea, op. cit. 161. Lost? PL. 51 
KASMENAI(?) 


* 15. Fragment of a bronze plaque with text concerning a grant of citizenship; c. 490-480? Alexander, 
Bull. Metr. Mus. xx (1925), 270, fig. 2. SEG iv. 27. Dunbabin, 415. Guarducci, op. cit. 111 ff., fig. 5. 
SEG xii. 407. Brea, op. cit. 151 f., pl. 34 (to be attributed to Megara Hyblaia?). New York, MM. 
25.97.19. PL. 51 

KAMARINA 
16. Coinage with legend Kapapi; c. 492-485. HN2, 128 f. B ii. 1. 1533 ff., pl. 77. 

* 17. Gravestone of Choro and ?A(t)elos from Comiso; c. 485-450? Carratelli, NS 1942, 321 ff., 

fig. 1. Friedlaender 79a. Peek i. 322. Syracuse Mus. PL. 51 


18. Leaden plaque containing a curse, written in false boustrophedon; c. 450? Ribezzo, RIGI viii 
(1924), 86 ff. Pace, Camarina (1927), 162. SEG iv. 30. Dunbabin, 402. Jeffery, BSA | (1955), 74. 
Syracuse Mus. 24086. PL. 52 


19. Leaden plaque containing a curse; ¢. 450? Ribezzo, op. cit. 83 ff. Pace, op. cit. 161 f. SEG iv. 29. 
Jeffery, loc. cit. Syracuse Mus. 23963. 


20. Fragmentary leaden plaque of same type, from Kamarina; c. 450? Pace, op. cit. 161, fig. 65. 
Jeffery, loc. cit. Syracuse Mus. 


NON-GREEK SITES: HYBLA HERAIA, IMACHARA, ELOROS 

* 21-22. Two grave-inscriptions from Hybla Heraia; late 6th c.? Orsi, NS 1899, 410 ff., figs. 8-9. 
Syracuse Mus. PL. 52 
23. Herald’s bronze staff from Imachara; c. 475-450? IGA 512. SGDI 5253. Crome, AM lxiii (1938), 
117, pl. 17. 1. Palermo Mus. 
24. Grave monument of Lissias from Eloros; ¢. 450-400? Orsi, NS 1933, 197 ff., fig. 3. Syracuse 
Mus. 

MEGARA HYBLAIA 

* 25. Epitaph of Somrotides on a marble kouros from the necropolis; c. 550-540? Brea and Carratelli, 

Ann, xxiv-xxvi (1946-8), 59 ff., fig. 5 and pls. 7-9. AGA, 186, n. 150. SEG xiv. 599. Syracuse Mus. 


PL. 52 
* 26. Epitaph of Kalis(t)eus from the necropolis; c. 500? Orsi, MA i (1892), 786 f., pl. 4. SGDI 3043. 
Roehl}, 54. 10. Syracuse Mus. PL. 52 


* 27. Epitaph of Kleomedes from the necropolis; c. 500? Orsi, op. cit. 788 f. SGDI 5242. Roehl, 54. 9. 
DGE 164 (1). Syracuse Mus. 8917. 


* 28. Epitaph of Kaprogonon from the necroplis; ¢. 500-485? Orsi, op. cit. 787, pl. 4. SGDI 5241. 
Roehl}, 55. 8. DGE 164 (2). Peek i. 66. Syracuse Mus. 7735. 


* 29. Inscribed fragment of stone from the necropolis; late 6th to early 5th c.? Calderone, NS 1949, 
198 f., fig. 6. Syracuse Mus. 10869. 


30. Graffito on the base of a skyphos, found near Syracuse; first half of 5th c.? Calderone and Agnello, 
Epigraphica x (1948), 143 ff. Guarducci, op. cit. 103, n. 2. Syracuse Mus. 
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SELINOUS 


* 31. Cippus of Zeus Meilichios from the sanctuary adjoining that of Malophoros; c. 525? Gabrici, MA 


xxxii (1927), 381 ff., 403 ff., pl. g7. Palermo Mus. PL. 52 


32. Six similar cippi, descending in date into the sth c. (ibid.). Palermo Mus. 


* 33. Funeral stele of Archedemos, found at Delphi; c. 525-500? SGDI 3044. Roehl}, 54. 11. SIG3 x1, 


DGE 165. Friedlaender 175. Peek i. 1670. Delphi Mus. 2279. PL. 52 


34. Clay trapeza(?) of Archedemos, from Selinous; c. 525-500? Salinas, NS 1900, 112 f., figs. 1-2. 
SGDI 5214. Roehl}, 55. 13. Palermo Mus. ? 


35. Coinage with legends edi, ZeAivovtiov, Fuwas: latter part of 6th c, onwards. HN2, 167 f. B ii. 1. 
1551 ff., pl. 79. Milne, Num. Chron. xviii (1938), 43 ff. Lehmann, Statues on Coins (1946), 15 ff. 


36. Fragmentary bronze plaque from Olympia, containing a legal text concerning exiles from Megara 
Hyblaia; ¢. 484? Ol. v. 22. IGA 514. Roberts i. 116. SGDI 3045. Roehl}, 53. 7. DGE 165g. Bérard, 
245. SEG xi. 1179. Olympia Mus. 603-+804+-305-+697-+416-+958-++ 1074. 

37. Fragmentary gravestone from Selinous; c. 500-475? Gabrici, NS 1917, 341 ff., fig. 2. Palermo 
Mus. 


38a-c. Curses on leaden plaques or scrolls from the precinct of Demeter Malophoros, Selinous. 
(a) On an opisthographic disk; c. 500-475? DGE 167a. Arangio-Ruiz 23. Gabrici, MA xxxii (1927), 
384 ff., fig. 180. SEG iv. 37-38. Jacobsthal, Diskoi (1933), 31. (b) On a fragmentary plaque; c. 500- 
475? Ferri, NS 1944-5, 174. (c) On a complete plaque; c. 475-450? Ferri, op. cit. 168 ff., figs. 1-2. 
(a-c) Jeffery, op. cit. 72 f. Palermo Mus. 


* 


39. Vow made by the Selinountines in war, inscribed in the temple of Apollo; c. 460-450? IGA 515. 
Roberts i. 117. IG xiv. 268. SGDI 3046. Roehl, 55. 12. Hulot and Fougéres, Sélinonte (1910), ror ff. 
SIG} 1122. DGE 166. GHI? 37 and p. 261. Buck 98. Palermo Mus. 


40. Dedicatory graffiti on RF sherds from the precinct of Demeter Malophoros; c. 450-400? Gabrici, 
op. cit. 340 ff., pl. 95. Palermo Mus. 


* 


41. Pillar-base with a dedication by Alexeas, an Arkadian, to Hekate; c. 450? IGA 517. Roberts i. 
118b. SGDI 3048. Gabrici, op. cit., pl. 96. Guarducci, Parola del Passato xxx (1953), 209 ff. SEG xiv. 
594. Palermo Mus. 


* 


42. Pillar-base with a dedication by Th(e)yllos son of Pyrrhias to Malophoros; c. 450? Salinas, N.S 
1894, 209 f., fig. 9. SGDI 5213. Roehl}, 56. 14. DGE 167 (1). Gabrici, op. cit. 380 f., pl. 96. SEG xii. 
411. Palermo Mus. 

43. Fragment of an altar(?) from the Apollonion; c. 450? JGA 516. Roberts i. 118a. SGDI 3047. 
Palermo Mus. 

44. Base for a dedication at Delphi by Phil—, an Asklepiad, signed by Akron of Selinous; c. 450-425? 
Pomtow, Klio xv (1918), 303 f. FD iii. 1. 330 f., no. 506, fig. 49. Marcadé i. 2, pl. 1. 2. Delphi Mus. 
3522. PL. 52 


NON-GREEK SITE: MOTYA 


* 45. Metrical grave-epigram; c. 475-450? Gabrici, NS 1917, 347 f., no. 10, fig. 10. Whitaker, Motya 
(1921), 286 f., fig. 67. SEG iv. 44. Dunbabin, 334. PL. 52 
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GELA 


46. Painted letters on the revetments of the Geloan Treasury at Olympia; c. 600-550. OI. v. 943. 
Kunze and others, Olympische Forschungen i. 83 ff. Dunbabin, 272. 


47. Graffito on a vase dedicated to Hera, Gela; mid-6th c.? Orlandini, Rend. Linc. 1954, 454, fig. 1, 
Gela Mus. 


* 48. Dedication of Pantares at Olympia; c. 525? Ol. v. 142. IGA 512a. Roberts i. 13 te. Roehl}, 34. 11, 
SGDI 4248. DGE 304. Carpenter, AJA xlix (1945), 455. SEG xi. 1215. Olympia Mus. 521. PL. 53 


49. Gravestone of Pasiades, from area of Gela; c. 525? Salinas, NS 1896, 254 f. Roehl, 34. 10, 


SGDI 4247. DGE 302. Friedlaender 163c. Palermo Mus. PL. 53 
* 50. Graffito of Pantares on a skyphos from Gela, late 6th c.? Orlandini, RM Ixiii (1956), 140 ff., no. 6, 
pl. 60, 4. Gela Mus. PL. 53 


51. Weight in the form of a bronze knucklebone, ?from Gela; c. 500-490? IGA 513. IG xiv. 593. 
SGDI 4249. Kubitschek, O.7h. x (1907), 127 f., pl. 6. DGE 305. Vienna, Kunsthist. Mus. PL. 53 


52. Coinage with legend [eAas, TeAdiov; c. 491 onwards. HN?, 140. B ii. 1. 1537 ff., pl. 77. 

53. Graffito dedication to Antiphemos; c. 500-450? Orsi, NS 1900, 274 ff. and MA xvii (1906), 559, 
fig. 380. SGDI 5215. DGE 303. Guarducci, Ann. xxvii-xxix (1949-51), 107 ff., fig. 3. SEG xii. 409. 
Gela Mus. 


54. Funeral stele of Philistides; c. 500-450? Orsi, NS 1900, 281, fig. 4. SGDI 5216. Roehl}, 34. 12. 
Palermo Mus. ? 


55. Pedestal bearing a dedication by Leukon to Chairesileos; c. 450? Orsi, Riv. di Storia ant. v (1900), 
50 f., n. 19. Pernice, Die hellenist. Kunst in Pompeji v. 41, pl. 24. 7. Guarducci, op. cit. 109 f., fig. 4. 
SEG xii. 410. Gela Mus. ? 


» hos em 


56. Graffiti names on the facade of a tomb at Gela; c. 475-450? Gentili, Epigraphica viii (1946), 11 ff, 
pl. 2. Guarducci, op. cit. r10 f. Syracuse Mus. 20087. 


<2 43> 


57. Leaden defixio found in a grave at Gela; c. 450? Orsi, MA xvii (1906), 472 ff., fig. 336. Jeffery, 
op. cit. 74. 


N 


AKRAGAS 
* 58. Gravestone of Sakon and Mylos, from Ravanusa; c. 500-490? Mingazzini, MA xxxvi (1937), 


662 ff., fig. 23. Dunbabin, 420, n. 7. Girgenti Mus. PL. 53 
59. Gravestone of the daughter of Anchemachos, from Akragas; c. 500-490? Salinas, NS 1895, 
239 f. SGDI 4253. Roehl}, 34. 15. Girgenti Mus. 


60. Coinage of Akragas, with legend Axpa, Axpayas, 
1. 1543 ff., pl. 78. 


Axparyavtos; ¢. 525 onwards. HN?, 119 ff. B ii. 


61. Builders’ marks on the temple of Demeter; c. 480-470? Marconi, NS 1926, 134, fig. 27. 


62. Bronze handle inscribed with name Chrysippos; ¢. 500-475? IGA 521. IG xiv. 263. Roberts i. 187. 


Roehl, 34. 14. Girgenti Mus. 


* 63. Gravestone from Ravanusa; c. 475? Mingazzini, op. cit. 662 ff., fig. 22. Girgenti Mus. 


gantine dedication at Delphi; c. 475? Daux, BCH Ixi (1937), 60 f, 


64. Block from the base of an Akra 
pl. 7. Delphi Mus. 5098. 
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THE DORIC COLONIES, ITALY 


TARAS, HERAKLEIA 


Letter-forms: see Lakonia, pp. 183 f. and Fig. 39. 
Taras was the only colony sent out from Sparta until the affair of Dorieus c. 514-510. 
Traditionally she was founded after the first Messenian War, at the end of the eighth 
century.! The marked influence of her mother-city, evident from the start in the Tarantine 
choice of a monarchy for her constitution and Lakonian deities for her religious cults, 
continued to show itself in her general culture, especially in the import of Lakonian 
pottery.? Although her nearest Greek neighbours were the long belt of Achaian colonies 
to the west—of which the nearest, Metapontion, was said to have been founded by 
Sybaris deliberately to check any Tarantine expansion westwards (Strabo 264-5)—no 
traces of Achaian influence are visible in her dialect, cults, political institutions, or art. 
Only her coinage—for which, incidentally, Sparta could supply no model—was originally 
based, in its fabric and weight (though not in its denomination), on that of the Achaian 
colonies.3 

The Tarantine alphabet also illustrates this close adhesion to Sparta. Sharply distinct 
from that of her Achaian neighbours, it resembles the Lakonian, except for the absence 
as yet of the long sigma; an absence probably due to deficient evidence, for the letter is 
attested in the Messapic script. If the original settlers were literate, this provides an 
obvious terminus ante quem of c. 706 for the introduction of the alphabet to Lakonia; but 
it is also possible that it came later, at any time during the subsequent traffic between 
Taras and Lakonia which kept Lakonian influence conspicuous in the culture of the 
colony. Only one concession to local influence seems to have been made; punctuation, 
when it occurs, is the single dot used in the inscriptions of the Achaian colonies. The 
few Greek inscriptions of the fifth century which have been found at other sites on or 
near the Iapygian peninsula are likewise in a ‘red’ script which presumably must be 
traced to Taras; and it is almost certain that the Messapic alphabet is derived from the 
same source.t These Greek inscriptions are therefore listed here with those of Taras. 
They consist of two fibulae from near Bari (11-12), a kerykeion from Brentesion (13), 
another from Gnathia which may be fourth-century (14), and a helmet from Anxia which 
should probably be connected with her colony Herakleia rather than with Taras her- 
self (9). 

in ne to her famous coinage which bears the legend Topas, later Tapavtivos, 
Tapavtivey, the following inscribed objects have been found in or near Taras: an Attic 
eye-kylix (1), a cube-shaped die (2), a votive base (8) and capital (4), and a mould for 


‘The Eusebian date is 706; cf. Wuilleumier, 
Tarente (1939), 29 ff.; Dunbabin, 28 ff., and for 
Dorieus’ expeditions 348 ff., 362 ff.; Bérard?, 162 ff. 

2 Wuilleumier, op. cit. 43 ff.; Dunbabin, op. cit. 31, 
89, 91 ff. 

3 The unit of the early coins of the Achaian colonies 
was the stater, divided into thirds (and sixths): that of 
Taras was the didrachm, divided into halves (and 


fifths): HN?, 53 f.; Vlasto, T&pas olkiotts (1922), 211, 
n. 3; Wuilleumier, op. cit. 199. 

4 Kirchhoff*, 156; Roberts i, pp. 271, 273 £.; 
Whatmough, Prae-Italic Dialects of Italy ii (1933), 
537£.; Wuilleumier, op. cit. 658. For a Messapic 
example of the long sigma, cf. the archaic funeral 
inscription Archivio Storico Pugliese v (1952), 69 ff. 
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aterra-cotta statuette (5). At Delphi there are the remains of two bases bearing dedications 
by the Tarantines for victories over the natives of the Iapygian peninsula (6, 7) and at 
Olympia three spear-butts from victories over Thourioi (10a-c). There is nothing earlier 
than the fourth century from her colony Herakleia, unless the helmet found at Anxia 
came from there; for the masons’ marks on the stones of a building excavated near the 
site belong, in my opinion, to the fourth rather than to an earlier century, as was suggested 
in the publication.' 

The earliest datable Tarantine inscription is the graffito on an Attic eye-kylix dated 
in the decade 540-530, which records that it is the prize won by Melousa for carding 
wool (or making roves ?):2 MeAooas epi viKorTepiov" Eaivooa tas Kopas evike (1). The 
provenance is said to be Taras, and this is confirmed by the details of the inscription, 
which shows isosceles mu and no goppa in xopas, indicating that Taras followed Lakonia 
in ignoring this letter in practice, though it kept its place in the abecedarium (p. 283). 
Only in one detail does the inscription show local influence; the single dot is used for 
punctuation, and this is characteristic of the Achaian colonies (p. 249), not of Lakonian, 
which shows a curved line like a bracket. The dot recurs in the Messapic abecedarium of 
Vaste (15). A terra-cotta die also from Taras (2) is inscribed Ku(Bos) (ace), 5uvo0, Tpia, 
teto(pa), Trev(te), FEE. Here rho is the tailed form p2, epsilon is tailless, goppa again missing, 
upsilon the late archaic V; the die may be somewhat later than 1, but might still belong 
to the last years of the sixth century. The earliest coins of Taras (3), which were struck in 
the incuse style of the Achaian colonies, belong to the second half of the sixth century; 
the legend reads Tapas retrograde, with tailed rho.3 According to the present system of 
dating these coins,t the incuse types ceased c. 520, and were followed by those types 
which bear the same design on the obverse (hero on dolphin), but on the reverse a second 
relief. Those showing a wheel (c. 520-500?) read Tapas still with tailed rho; those with 
a hippocamp (c. 500-473?) and those with the head of Satyra (c. 473-450?) have ot, 
o both 2 and 3, and read in either direction. Those of the overlapping series which shows 
on the reverse the oikistes Taras seated, after the style of the heroized figures on Lakonian 
reliefs, at first show o1, with p both tailed and tailless (c. 485-473 ?); in the next series 
(c. 473-460 ?), as well as varying rho, the four-stroked 62 sometimes appears instead of 
o1; in those after 460, rho still varies, but sigma remains four-stroked ; and they continue 
thus in the famous series showing a horseman on the reverse, which began about the 
middle of the fifth century. On the evidence of the coinage, therefore, the four-stroked 
sigma first appeared in the second quarter of the fifth century, and had displaced the 
three-stroked by about the middle. Rho seems to have varied throughout the period 
under discussion, if the graffito on Melousa’s kylix (1) and the earliest incuse coinage 
alike belong to the third quarter of the sixth century. 


1 Galli, NS 1934, 472. this legend in the relevant pages of Babelon, Wuil- 
leumier, Ravel, and the BMC Coins will be found on 
occasion to read P, = where the accompanying photo- 
graph shows R, $. 

4 HN?, 53 £.; Vlasto, op. cit., passim, esp. p. 22; 
Wuilleumier, 371 ff.; Ravel, Cat. Coll. Vlasto (1947), 
Io ff. 


2 Haspels, Bulletin . . . te ’s-Gravenhage 1954, 30. 

3 The retrograde direction on the obverse is invari- 
able, as far as I know; on the reverse of some issues, the 
legend reads from left to right, presumably to represent 
the other side of the obverse legend: Vlasto, op. cit. 
16f. It must be noted here that whereas Vlasto’s 
majuscule texts are accurate, the majuscule versions of 
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If we accept this dating for the adoption of the four-stroked sigma, the base for a dedi- 
cation (8, illustrated only in majuscule type), which shows this sigma, might be attributed 
tentatively to the second quarter of the fifth century; moreover, it is printed asa text cut 
stoichedon: [- - -Jetroue |[- - -]es aveOéxe. A bronze plinth on a stone capital in Boston (4) 
bears a similar inscription: TloAvAos aveOéKe. | Eumridas erroie. ‘he appearance of the 
letters suggests a date at the end of the sixth century, or a few years later, Another inscrip- 
tion, illustrated only in majuscule type, which is incised retrograde on a mould (un- 
published ?) for a terra-cotta statuette of a seated goddess, I conclude from the comment 
by Wuilleumier' to be of the early fifth century (5); it reads DrAofevo epi. Two more 
inscriptions are on two silver fibulae which were found in the necropolis at Valenzano, 
south-east of Bari (11-12). They are very neatly incised and read: Paya ed0Ke and 
Mup96 ple eSdxe?]. Without prejudice to any dating of the fibulae themselves, I should 
be inclined to ascribe the inscriptions to about the middle of the fifth century; hardly 
earlier, as the dotted theta is used. 

The two dedications by the Tarantines at Delphi were both described by Pausanias 
(x. 10. 6), who says that one (7), which is usually called the lower, from its position not 
far from the start of the Sacred Way at the foot of the slope, was dedicated by the Taran- 
tines ‘from the Messapians’ and made by Ageladas of Argos: [Tapavt}ivo[1 avefev otro 
tov Meooamidv FeAjovtes [Sexartav]: the parts underlined are supplied by the fourth- 
century re-dedication (see below). The other (6), the upper, of which part was found 
in situ adjoining the base of the golden tripod dedicated after Plataia (p. 102), was 
dedicated ‘from the Peuketians’, and made by Onatas of Aigina and a collaborator named 
Kalynthos (?; Paus. x. 13. 10). Both dedications were re-inscribed in the fourth century. 
The lettering of the upper is demonstrably the earlier of the two original inscriptions 
(e.g. tailed epsilon, sloping nu); nevertheless the excavators incline to the view that the 
lower base should be dated somewhere in the first quarter of the fifth century, before the 
great defeat of Taras and her ally Rhegion in 473, and the upper shortly after, c. 466(?), 
when Taras had become a democracy. The main grounds for this order are (a) that the 
floruit of the sculptor Ageladas is held to be earlier than that of Onatas, from the literary 
evidence, (b) that the lettering of the lower base was assigned on its discovery to the first 
quarter of the fifth century, and (c) that Amandry has shown? that, though certainty is 
not possible, the positions of the respective foundation-courses for the bases of the upper 
dedication and the tripod of Plataia suggest strongly that the tripod was erected before the 
Tarantine offering. A possible alternative, which would at least avoid the epigraphical 
difficulty, would be to date the upper base somewhere between 478 (erection of tripod) 
and 473 (defeat of Taras); this would fit Onatas’ period of activity, which seems to have 
been c. 500-460,3 and would not be impossible for the forms of epsilon and nu; the retro- 
grade direction of the script was probably, as Amandry points out, because the monument 
lay on the right of the visitor climbing the Sacred Way from the entrance. The lower 


base, on the other hand, might be dated after the disaster of 473, as a victory scored over 
archaique de déesse assise: p1Ao§évo elul: elle désigne 
donc le possesseur, qui doit se confondre avec I’artiste.’ 


« Op. cit. 394: ‘Une cinquantaine [de moules] .. . 
portent des inscriptions; quelques-unes datent du ve 38 
siécle, la plupart des IV*-III¢ siécles. La plus ancienne 2 BCH Ixxiii (1949), 459 f. 


et la plus explicite est gravée 4 rebours sur un moule 3 Cf. DAA, 521 f. 
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the Messapians at some later time by the democracy. A date in the second quarter of the 
fifth century would in any case suit better the lettering of this base; and as for Ageladas, 
it is true that he must have been active before the end of the sixth century, but he also 
made the Zeus Ithomates for the Messenians of Naupaktos, presumably shortly before 
the middle of the fifth century (Paus. iv. 33. 2). 

The inscribed helmet of Corinthian type (9) which was found at Anxia has an undoubted 
connexion with Herakleia, because the name Aagipos Tluppew occurs again in the Hera- 
kleian Tables, at the end of the fourth century (DGE 62; Buck 79); also, Anxia is nearer 
to Herakleia than to Taras. Either the helmet and inscription must be dated after 433, 
the date of the foundation of Herakleia, or it must be concluded that the helmet was 
among the possessions of the family when they settled there; the four-stroked sigma 
suggests a date after the first quarter of the fifth century. The three spear-butts from 
Olympia (10a-c) are dated with reasonable assurance in the decade 443-433, because 
they are ‘spoils from Thourioi’, i.e. from the period when Taras and Thourioi struggled 
together for the site of Siris on which Herakleia was eventually founded. They show 
crossed theta still, and sometimes even a tailed epsilon; in fact, their general character has 
been described as archaizing;' but while the existing material is so scanty, it is impossible 
to be precise on this point. The first coins showing omega in their legend Tapavtiveov are 
set tentatively by Vlasto in the period c. 460-443.? If this is correct, it is a further proof 
of the conservatism of the writing on the spear-butts; but the style of the coins might 
extend some years later than 443, and in fact it is hard to see whence Taras could have 
got the omega as early as c. 460; the introduction of the Ionic letters in these parts is 
generally attributed to the Ionic element among the emigrants who settled the colony of 
Thourioi, so that 443 should be the terminus post quem rather than ante quem for these 


coins. 
NON-GREEK PLACES 


The Ionic script of Thourioi (pp. 287 f.) is well illustrated on a herald’s staff found in 
the area of Brentesion (Brundisium), 13. It is inscribed on one side in Ionic: Sapociov 
©oupiwv, and on the other in what is presumably the Lakonian—Messapic script of 
a hellenized native: Sapociov Bpevdegivov (retrograde). The use of the Greek language 
shows how Greek culture had spread in Iapygia, though the sibilant letter may be 
a Messapic one (p. 40).3 It has been rightly pointed out that the staff cannot have 
been re-used by one or other of the two states, because the second user would surely have 
cancelled the first inscription (as on the kerykeion of Imachara, Sicilian Doric colonies 
23); it was either jointly used by the heralds of Thourioi and Brentesion, or jointly 
dedicated in some sanctuary. A suitable time for this amity is the decade c. 440-430, 
when Thourioi, in her struggle against Taras, may well have called in the Messapians.* 
The kerykeion from Gnathia 14 is Greek in language and (Ionic) alphabet; but whether 


' Lejeune, RA (1944), 10, n. 1. 394, 438, 567, apart from the doubtful example in the 


7 Tapas olkiorts, 129 f., 136 ff. (types 22, 26-27, alphabet of Vaste (see p. 283, and Arkadia, p. 213, n. 1). 
33-34). * De Simone, Arch. Class. viii (1956), 15 ff. and x 


3 Whatmough, Prae-Italic Dialects ii, lists four pos- (1958), 102 ff. 
sible examples (none certain) in his Messapic nos. 358, 
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the latter is taken from Thourioi also, or was written at a time when Ionic had become 
normal in these parts, it is impossible to say. 

One of the most valuable witnesses for the Tarantine alphabet is the abecedarium 
copied by Cepolla at Vaste in 1805 (15). The abecedarium itself is Messapic,' but in- 
asmuch as the Messapic alphabet is almost certainly derived from the Tarantine, we have 
in effect a reflection of the Tarantine alphabet. The punctuation mark of a dot evidently 
separated the letters, though Cepolla did not always observe it. Two letters are missing 
(8, 1), two (three ?) badly copied (a, ¢, 3?). Gamma, not yet attested in Tarantine inscrip- 
tions, is the Lakonian form; vaw is 2, not yet 3; heta is open, but not the half-letter 3, 
first attested c. 400 (pp. 29, 183). Qoppa, though unused in Tarantine inscriptions, must 
have been preserved by convention in its place in the alphabet, for otherwise it could not 
appear thus in the Messapic abecedarium—and, further, in Messapic inscriptions, though 
rarely.? San also must have been fossilized in the Tarantine abecedarium, for it appears 
here in the form H, according to Cepolla, and may be the origin of the sibilant on the 
kerykeion of Brentesion, and in the other doubtful examples (p. 282, n. 3). The rho-like 
letter following tau has been variously explained; I incline to think that it may be meant 
for u1, retained by convention in the Messapic alphabet, though the letter itself was not 
used.* The two final identical signs may be, as Whatmough has suggested,’ the Messapic 
‘red’ chi (from Tarantine), and a local Messapic letter developed from tau; or, again, the 
second letter might be the Greek 9, retained by convention.® In this Tarantine-Messapic 
alphabet the sibilants x7 and san have shifted their positions, as they have in other abece- 
daria (pp. 117, 256), so that we read nu, 0, xi, goppa, rho, san instead of nu, x1, 0, san, 
goppa, rho. Was this the work of the Messapic writer, or did the alphabet of Taras normally 
follow this order? Lastly, we may speculate whether the Tarantine alphabet acquired its 
goppa and san from the neighbouring script of the Achaian colonies—although it had no 
practical use for them—or whether in fact (as I should prefer to believe) they were re- 
tained by convention in the abecedarium of Lakonia (see p. 192), and so passed on to 
Taras. 


CATALOGUE 


TARAS 
1. Graffito on an Attic eye-kylix won by Melousa; ¢. 540-530. Bloesch, Formen attischer Schalen (1940), 
8. Milne, Bull. Metr. Mus. iii (1944), 110 ff. and AJA xlix (1945), 528 ff., figs. 1-3. CVA USA 1, 
39 a-f, pls. 25-26. New York, MM 44.11.1. PL. 53 
2. Cube-shaped clay die, from Taras; ¢. 510-500? Wuilleumier, Istros i (1934), 14 ff. and Tarente 
(1939), 657, pl. 44, 6. Trieste Mus. 412. 


' Cf. Whatmough, op. cit. 407 ff., no. 5553 COQ xix 
(1925), 68 ff. 

2 Whatmough, op. cit. 536. ; 

2 See CQ, loc. cit. Whatmough believes it to be an 
error for X, i.e. the Ionic x, which the Messapians 
incorporated into their alphabet in addition to the 
original Tarantine X = §; but the abecedarium shows 


the earlier forms of gamma, delta, vau and may there- 
fore be of the 5th c., whereas the Ionic chi occurs, so 
far, only in inscriptions of the 4th c. and later, as listed 
by Whatmough, Prae-Italic Dialects, 533; cf. also 538. 
4 Op. cit. 595 f. 5 CQ, loc. cit. 
6 Whatmough observes that phi is ‘almost certainly 
altogether wanting’ from Messapic: op. cit. 532 f. 
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* 3. Inscribed coinage, second half of 6th c. onwards. B ii. 1. 1379 ff., pl. 65. HN?, 53 ff. Viasto, Tapas 

olkiots (1922), with bibliog. Wuilleumier, op. cit. 371 ff. with bibliog. 
4. Capital for a dedication, bearing an inscribed bronze plinth, from Taras; c. 500-490. Wuilleumier, 
op. cit. 657, n. 1. Boston, MFA B12235. PL. 53 
5. Mould for a clay seated kore, from Taras; c. 500-475? Mayer, NS 1896, 541. Roehl, 104. 36. 
Wuilleumier, op. cit. 394. 

* 6. Upper Tarantine dedication at Delphi, from a victory over the Peuketians; c. 478-473? Bourguet, 
REG xxv (1912), 15 f. SIG} 40a. Dunbabin, 149. DAA, 520 f. Amandry, BCH Ixxiii (1949), 447 ff., 
figs. 1-4. Delphi Mus. 

* 7. Lower Tarantine dedication at Delphi; c. 450? FD iii. 1. 73 ff., no. 126, fig. 26 and pl. 3, 3. La Coste- 
Messeliére, RA 1948, 522 ff. Amandry, loc. cit. Delphi Mus. 


* 8. Base for a dedication by es, Taras; c. 475-450? IG xiv. 669. Roehl, 105. 38. Wuilleumier, 
Istros i (1934), 15. 

* 9. Helmet from Anxia, inscribed; c. 450? IGA 547. IG xiv. 655. Roberts i. 269. Roehl}, 104. 35. 
BMC Bronzes 317. BM. PL. 53 

* 10a-c. Three inscribed spear-butts from a victory of Taras over Thourioi, dedicated at Olympia; 
c. 443-433. OI. v. 254-6. Roberts i. 270. Roehl}, 105. 37. Richter, AFA xliii (1939), 198. Lerat, RA 
1944, 10, n. 1. Weber, Olympische Forschungen i. pl. 63. SEG xi. 1209. Olympia Mus. 692, 906, 1076. 


PL. 53 


NON-GREEK PLACES 
11-12. Two inscribed silver fibulae from the necropolis at Valenzano near Bari; c. 450? Gervasio, 
Bronzi e Ceramica di Bari (1921), 87 f., pl. 12, 7 and fig. 49. Bari Mus. PL. 53 


13. Kerykeion from Brentesion (Messapic); ¢. 443-433 ? IG xiv. 672. Kubitschek, O.$h. x (1907), 129. 
Whatmough, Prae-Italic Dialects of Italy ii (1933), 514, 537. Crome, AM Ixiii (1938), 118. Wuilleu- 
mier, Tarente, 198. De Simone, Arch. Class. viii (1956), 15 ff., pls. 7-8. Venice, Olvrado Lebreton Coll. 
PL. 54 
14, Kerykeion from Gnathia; 5th c.? JG xiv. 685. Kubitschek, loc. cit. Crome, op. cit. 117 f., pl. 17, 2. 
Whatmough, op. cit. 281. Berlin Mus. 1325. 
15. Abecedarium at Vaste (Messapic, known only from a copy); 5th c.? IG xiv. 2420. 5. IGA 546. 
Roberts i. 268. Whatmough, CQ xix (1925), 68 ff., and op. cit., no. 555. PL. 53 


THE LOKRIAN COLONIES 


Letter-forms: see Lokris, Ozolian and Opountian, pp. 104 f. and F ig. 31. 


LOKROI EPIZEPHYRIOI 


About a generation after the first Achaian colonists had settled in southern Italy a band 
of Lokrian emigrants under the leadership of Euanthes founded the colony of Lokroi 
Epizephyrioi, between the territories of Achaian Kroton, on the one hand, and Chalkidic 
Rhegion, on the other (Strabo 259). The Eusebian date for the colony is 679/8 or 673/2. 
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There is no agreement among the ancient writers as to 
or from Opountian Lokris,’ and no survivi 
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made, except that they were aided by the 
The Ozolian Lokrians must have been familiar with the sight of 


105). The colony’s 


Dh as Suggests an Ozolian 
origin. For what it is worth, we may note also one certain example of an Ozolian Lokrian 


who had to do with the route to the West: Menekrates, proxenos at Oianthea for Korkyra, 
who was buried with public honours in Korkyra (p. 232). 

Not long after her foundation Lokroi produced her famous lawgiver Zaleukos, whom 
Ephoros maintained to be the author of the first written code of law (Strabo 259). The 
partial preservation of this code is due to the literary sources; no traces of it have yet been 
found in the excavations of the site. At some early date—possibly still in the seventh 
century—the colony expanded across the peninsula, as her Achaian neighbours were 
doing, and founded her daughter-colonies Hipponion, Medma, and Metauron (?);3 and 
in the third quarter of the sixth century, after the fall of Siris (which Lokroi was said to 
have aided against the Achaian colonies’ attack), Lokroi herself was attacked by Kroton, 
. and won a resounding victory at the river Sagra c. 540-530.4 

With one exception, the archaic inscriptions found at Lokroi all come from a precinct 
of Persephone. The exception is a piece of a bronze plaque (3), like those found near 
Kroton which deal with the disposition of property (pp. 258 f.). It is written between 
faint guide-lines, with a dot for punctuation as in the Achaian examples, and may belong 
to the early years of the fifth century (tailed rho, dotted theta). One inscription from the 
precinct of Persephone appears to be earlier, perhaps c. 525-500: a small fragment (1) 
from a bronze plaque (legal text?) written boustrophedon, with a dot for punctuation. 
Two dedications on helmets (4-5) may be of about the same date as 3, ¢. 500-480? 
(crossed theta, tailed rho). A small bronze mirror given by Sir Arthur Evans to the Ash- 
molean Museum has been tentatively assigned to the precinct of Persephone at Lokroi (8). 
This cannot be certain, for it came from a Greek dealer who believed it to be from 
Olympia; but the case for Lokroi seems very strong on general grounds. The inscription 
is retrograde and may belong to the last years of the sixth century, or possibly a little later. 


HIPPONION, MEDMA 


Hipponion and Medma, the two colonies established across the peninsula, were 
i i i ‘&p ovo ev olst, 
' The fullest discussion of the sources is that of t&pa yap 
Bérard?, 199 ff. Cf. also Lerat, Les Locriens de l’ouest ii 3 Thuc. v.53 Strabo 256; Sept oe s.v. Méaupos. 
(1952), 22 ff, who supports the Ozolian Lokrians on Cf. Ercole 163 ts santaria oe : 
the grounds of general probability. 4 For the date see Dun’ 1 359- 
* Strabo, loc. cit. “Aya Tapovtivois is amended from 
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probably founded in the seventh century, though no material earlier than the sixth 
century has yet been found." They have left their record at Olympia, where were found 
two fragments from a trophy (2): a bronze appliqué for a shield-blazon, inscribed en 
pointillé: tor Ferrovies x[v]e0[éxov] | Tov PpoTsvia[tav] | kar MeSpaior Kor A[oKpor], and 
a bronze strip: [- - -] koa Aoxpot ou [- - -]. It is tempting to identify this victory with that 
at Sagra, since Lokroi’s colonies may well have helped her there; but these dedications 
can hardly be earlier than the last quarter of the sixth century (@ still, but €2, p2 and lines 
no longer written boustrophedon). Pausanias saw at Olympia a wooden Apollo (which 
sounds archaic) dedicated by Lokroi (vi. 19. 6), and this statue may also have been part 
of the spoils of the same campaign; for the sculptor was Patrokles of Kroton, and it is 
unlikely that any Krotoniate sculptor would have received a commission from Lokroi. 


CATALOGUE 
1. Fragment of a bronze plaque from the sanctuary of Persephone at Lokroi; ¢c. 525-500? Comparetti, 
NS 1911, suppl., 51, fig. 39. Reggio Mus. PL. 54 
2. Parts of a trophy dedicated at Olympia by Hipponion, Medma, and Lokroi; ¢. 525-500? Kunze and 
Schleif, fdI lvi (1941), Olympiabericht iii, 77 ff., pls. 24-25. SEG xi. 1211. Olympia Mus. PL. 54 
3. Part of a bronze plaque from Lokroi (Carace), concerning disposition of property; c. 500-480? 
L. Robert, Coll. Froehner i. 127 f., no. 82, pl. 43. Paris, Bib. Nat. PL. 54 
4. Helmet dedicated by Phrasiades to Persephone at Lokroi; c. 500-480? Toscanelli, Le Origine 
Italiche, fig. 157. R. Carpenter, AFA xlix (1945), 455, fig. 2. Private Coll.? PL. 54 


* 5. Helmet dedicated by Xenai(des?) to the same deity; c. 500-480? IG xiv. 631. IGA 538. Roberts i. 
235. SGDI 1486. Naples Mus. 

* 6. Stele bearing the dedication of Oiniades and others at Lokroi; c. 475-450? IGA 537. Roberts i. 234. 
SGDI 1485. Roehl3, 93. 5. Naples Mus. PL. 54 

* 7. Dedication of Kaparon and Proxeno at Lokroi; c. 450-425? Orsi (?), NS 1913, suppl., 4, fig. 1. 
Naples Mus. 
Inscription attributed to Lokroi 


8. Bronze mirror dedicated by Xenodoke, said to be from Elis; c. 500? Tod, JHS | (1930), 32 ff, 
figs. 1-2. Oxford, Ashmolean Mus. 


THE IONIC COLONIES 


Letter-forms: see the Ionic Dodekapolis, pp. 325 f. and Fig. 46. 
SIRIS 

Siris in southern Italy was said to be an Ionic colony, founded in the first part of the | 
seventh century by fugitives from Kolophon who had fled from the attack of Gyges of 
Lydia (Strabo 264; Athen. 523c). A loom-weight has been found on the site, inscribed 

in the Ionic alphabet of the early or middle sixth century (1); it reads: looSixns eut, with 

closed eta. In the third quarter of the sixth century the city was captured by the Achaian 

1 Dunbabin, 163 ff.; Bérard?, 210 ff. 
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combination Sybaris, Kroton, and Metapontion, and this was the end of her existence as 
an independent Ionic settlement, though she may have continued as an Achaian de- 
pendency like Sirinos and Pyxous (p. 254. See also Addenda). 


MASSALIA AND COLONIES 


Massalia in southern France was founded by Phokaia c. 600, a coastal settlement 
among the Ligures which was soon to dominate a great part of the western Mediter- 
ranean, flourishing on her trade with Spain and the interior of France, and defying with 
her fleet the jealous hostility of Carthage.! There was a Massaliote Treasury at Delphi 
(Diod. xiv. 93), and Pausanias mentions two of their offerings there: a bronze image to 
Athena Pronaia (x. 8. 6) and an Apollo dedicated from the spoils of a victory over the 
Carthaginian fleet (x. 18. 7). The Massaliotes used the Ionic script of their mother-city; 
there is a grave-stele at Delphi to one of their citizens, Apellis son of Demon, in rather 
straggling, ill-spaced Ionic lettering, perhaps of the early fifth century (2). No early 
inscriptions have been found as yet on the site of Massalia herself; perhaps it is not too 
much to hope that one day excavation may produce some parts of her famous Ionic law- 
code mentioned by Strabo (179), of which tantalizing glimpses are preserved in Valerius 
Maximus (Facta Dictaque Memorabilia ii. 6. 7-8), on the manumission of slaves, the 
conduct of funerals, the beheading of criminals (with a rusty sword barely equal to the 
task, rubigine quidem exesus et vix sufficiens ministerio), the banning of mimes, and so on. 
From Antipolis, one of the colonial offshoots which she planted round her for érte1- 
xiouora against the natives (Strabo 180), there is a dedication by someone to Aphrodite 
(3), in Ionic lettering not earlier than the middle of the fifth century. Her main settlement 
in northern Spain, Emporion, was founded, according to the archaeological evidence,’ 
in the next generation after Massalia herself. Several Ionic graffiti have been found there 
on sherds (mostly Attic imports) of the late sixth and the fifth century (4), and one frag- 
mentary leaden scroll, presumably a defixio, written in large, careful letters which can 
hardly be later than the fifth century (5). See also Addenda. 


HYELE, THOURIOI 


Hyele (Velia), founded in Oinotria c. 535 by those Phokaians who survived the Etruscan 
vengeance after the battle of Alalia (Hdt. i. 165-7), also used the Ionic script of her 
mother-city, for her earliest inscribed coinage (6; c. 490-480?) bears the legend YeAn; 
only her later series show F for Velia, the letter perhaps borrowed from her Lokrian 
neighbours.3 Thourioi, the mixed colony founded c. 445-3 by Athens on the site of 
ancient Sybaris, shows from the start the Ionic script on her coins inscribed Qovupiov (7); 
it has been suggested that this was because there was a strong Ionic contingent among the 
colonists—strong enough, certainly, to damp any hopes which Athens may have had that 
Thourioi would be a dutiful and valuable daughter-city to her in the west—and further 
that it was Thourioi which was mainly responsible for spreading the Ionic alphabet to 

* Thue. i. 13; Ps.-Skymnos 211 ff.; Strabo 179; OI. 2 Bosch-Gimpera, CQ 1944, 53 ff. 


45 (600-596) in the Eusebian chronicle. Cf. Gomme, 3 The series showing vau has sometimes been 
Thucydides i. 124 f.; Brunel, REA | (1948), 5 ff. wrongly classed as the earlier: DGE 705, SGDI 5631. 
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the other Italiote colonies.! The Ionic inscription 8 on a herald’s staff found near Brindisi 
should belong to the decade c. 443-433 (p- 282, 13); it may commemorate an anti-Tarantine 
alliance between Thourioi and the natives of Messapia, the perpetual enemies of ‘Taras. 


CATALOGUE 
SIRIS 


* 1. Clay loom-weight marked with the name Isodike, from Siris; c. 575-550? Orsi, NS 1912, suppl., 
61, fig. 63. Blinkenberg, Lindos i. 145, n. 1. Jeffery, FHS \xix (1949), 32 £., fig. 9. J. Bérard, Charites 


(1957), 220 f. Lost? PL. 54 | 
MASSALIA 
2. Gravestone of Apellis, Delphi; c. 500-475? Perdrizet, Rev. des Universités du Midi iii (1897), 129 ff., 
fig. in text. SIG3 12. Clerc, Massalia i (1927), 185, fig. 28. Delphi Mus. 2364. PL. 54 
ANTIPOLIS | 
* 3. Dedication to Aphrodite, from Antipolis; c. 450-425? IGA 551. Roehl, 31. 52. Clerc, op. cit., 
256, fig. 60. Friedlaender 40. Marseilles Mus. PL. 54 
EMPORION 


4. Graffiti on sherds of the 6th and sth c., Emporion. Almagro, Las Inscripciones Ampuritanas griegas, 
ibéricas y latinas (1952), 50 ff., nos. 37-40, 42-45, 48. Barcelona Arch. Mus., Ampurias Mus. PL. 54 

* 5. Leaden scroll bearing remains of a curse (?), from Emporion; 5th c.? Almagro, op. cit. 34 ff., no. 21, 
fig. in text. Ampurias Mus. 
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HYELE (VELIA) 
6. Coinage with legends YeAn, F; c. 490-480 onwards. B ii. 1. 1427, pl. 68. HN?, 88 ff. 


THOURIOI 
7. Coinage of Thourioi with legend Qoupiov; c. 443 onwards. HN?, 85 ff. Ehrenberg, A7P lxix (1948), 
152. 
8. Herald’s staff of Thourioi, found near Brindisi; c. 443-433? For bibliography, see p. 284, Taras 13. 
PL. 54 
1 HN?, 85, 96, 106. This is the view of E. S. G. Robinson (see the Achaian colonies, p. 253, n. 4). 
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FIG. 44. Central and Northern Aegean Islands (Ionic) 


Notes on letter-forms 


Bx (cf. the Theran and Argive types) is attested in Naxos, Paros, Thasos, Keos, Delos; and pre- 
sumably it was used also in Siphnos. The earliest examples from Amorgos and Andros show £2 (22, 
53), but do not antedate the sth c. 1 was still in use in Naxos c. 525-500 (11), and in Paros and 
Thasos c. 475-450 (35, 70); both types occur on Delos in the late archaic period (43c—d). 

yr is the more common form (e.g. Naxos, Paros, Delos), but y2 occurs in early inscriptions of 
Amorgos (15, 17), Samothrace (56), and in Tenos (51, 5th c.); the straight line in Amorgos 23 (5th c.) 
may be an error for y2. 

Naxos used E for n under certain circumstances (p. 291); Syros, Keos, and Delos show a confused 
system, H for € and E for n with no proper consistency. 

Although it was not used in the dialect of any of the islands, vaw occurs once in an iambic line 
(auto) at Naxos (10); it is also attested in its 5th c. form F2 in an abecedarium in Amorgos (23). 

As in the Doric islands and Hexapolis, heta does duty for both aspirate and vowel. In Naxos, 
1-2 was used (a) for t, (6) under certain circumstances for n (p. 291). The Naxians also used the 
doublet +3 for the aspirated sound of their x7. By the early 5th c. they had dropped this €2 in favour 
of the more normal €1, and were using H for eta in all circumstances, as well as for the aspirate (12). 
Delos, Keos, and Syros show a confused use of + 1-2 (a) for aspirate, (b) for ¢ and sometimes for n. 
Paros used 1-2 in the more common Ionic fashion for n, and occasionally also for the aspirate (p. 294). 
Siphnos used it for the aspirate (40); possibly for n (no examples as yet); not for e (40). The earliest 
inscriptions to show the later form 2 appear to be Paros 28 and 29, here conjecturally assigned to the 
middle and third quarter of the 6th c.; but the examples are too few for a more precise date to be 
suggested. 

1-2 was still used in Naxos c. 525-500 (11), and in Paros in the early 5th c. (35); 63 appears in 
Thasos c. 525-500 (64). 

Ar is still used in the early 5th c. (Naxos 12), though the normal late archaic type is A2. A4 appears in 
Paros and Thasos in the first half of the sth c., and is frequent thereafter to the end of the century 
(Paros 37, Thasos 70-72, 76). 

Paros (with Thasos) used €1 (cf. also Attic). Andros shows the full Ionic form 3-4 in the first half of 
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the sth c. (53), and Keos in the late 6th c. (46). €5 occurs in JG xii, suppl., p. 131, no. 279 (sth c.), 
an epitaph for a Naxian found on Andros. 

Paros, Thasos, Siphnos show w for the short vowel (0 for the long); the earliest example appears to 
be in Paros 25 (end of 7th c.?). 

Qoppa was used throughout these islands; the latest attested examples are dated c. 525-500 (Paros 
32, Thasos 63). 

3-4 is attested in the late archaic period at Delos (43 b, e, f) and Thasos (64); p5 occurs in Paros 
c. 500 (34). Naxos 3 shows p3 in Roehl}, 27. 30. I read p2 on stone and squeeze. 

Naxos used 02, Paros o1, Thasos, Amorgos, and Delos both forms, Keos o1. 

v2, a rare, early form, occurs in the early inscription Amorgos 15. 

Contrary to most of the archaic scripts, Naxos and Paros appear to have used 92 instead of the more 
usual g1 in the 7th and early 6th c. (cf. Naxos 1, 2, Paros 27); and 92 is the normal form thereafter, 
with an occasional 91 as an exception (Paros 29). 

x3 is very doubtful; see pp. 297 f. 

Psi was probably go in most of these places, as in Attic; but the only example as yet shows tro 
(Amorgos 17). Paros, Thasos, Siphnos used o for omega and the form w for omikron (q.v.); the rest 
show o for both long and short vowels, until the Ionic omega was adopted during the 5th c. (Naxos 14). 
Amorgos used omega from an early period, because her script was influenced by Samian (p. 293). 

Punctuation 1 is attested at Naxos c. 600 (3), but hardly ever occurs thereafter (cf. Thasos 63). The 
boustrophedon system seems to have died out shortly after the middle of the 6th c. (cf. Paros 28-30), 
though occasional examples are found thereafter (e.g. Paros 33, which is both boustrophedon and 
stoichedon; Naxos 13, which appears to be a sacred text of some kind). The true stoichedon style does 
not appear before the sth c. (e.g. 37, 41, 53, 68, 72), though a 6th c. graffito from Delos (43c) has 
a half-line written thus below the first line. 


A. CENTRAL AEGEAN 


Cycladic pottery forms much of the eighth-century Greek material from Al Mina,! 
and it may be conjectured that some at least among the Cycladic Greeks became ac- 
quainted very early with the Greek alphabet from their trading along the Semitic coast. 
The script of the Cyclades may be divided basically into two types, the Naxian and the 
Parian, the chief points of difference being that Naxian had a curious by-form of closed 
eta which was used for the aspirate in the Naxian spelling of xi (p. 291); while Parian, in 
its turn, distinguished the long 6 from the short by the use of two letter-forms, as the 
eastern Ionic did also. The curious eta is common to Knidos, while the distinction 
between omikron and omega is found also in Knidos and in Melos (the latter apparently 
not before the fifth century: p. 321). Against their differences, Naxian and Parian 
resemble each other in making no use of the letter = = € until the fifth century, and in 
using the ‘blue’ chi, and a remarkable open form of beta, which seems to be kin to the 
variations used also in Argive, Theran, Cretan, Corinthian, and Melian (cf. further 
PP. 23, 114). The presence of the curious eta and of an omega in Knidian may be thought 
to prove some connexion between the Knidian and Cycladic scripts; but it must be stressed 


' Cf. M. Robertson, JHS Ix-Ixi (1940-41), 2 ff. called Cycladic material may be in fact Euboic; BSA 
J. Boardman, however, suggests that much of the so- __lii (1957), 1 ff. 
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that there may have been other, intermediate links, for the archaic script of many of the 
islands is still unknown. It was only a chance find of one archaic inscription in 1931 which 
proved that Sikinos was not in fact Ionic like her close neighbour Ios, but must be 
classed with the Doric islands Melos, Pholegandros, Thera and Anaphe (p. 322). 
The script of Naxos and Amorgos is attested as early as the seventh century, it is true, 
but there is nothing as yet earlier than the sixth from Paros, Keos, Syros, Tenos, or 
Ikaros, and nothing certainly before the fifth from Andros, Siphnos, or Ios. The archaic 
scripts of Oliaros, Gyaros, Kythnos, Seriphos, Mykonos, and Doric Astypalaia are still 
unknown. But at least it can be said that the inscriptions of Amorgos, Andros, and Keos 
show Naxian influence in varying degrees, and the earliest in Siphnos show Parian. At 
Delos, as might be expected from the early control of the island by Naxos, Naxian dedi- 
cations are conspicuous; the local script of Delos, as far as it can be identified, seems to 
have been a mixture of Naxian and Parian. 


NAXOS 


Before reviewing the early inscriptions of Naxos, we may recall briefly the two most 
distinctive features of the Naxian script, both of which apparently arose from the local 
pronunciation of certain sounds. Firstly, Naxian used epsilon to express also the original 
long *é(which became é in all Greek dialects), and eta only to express the original long *4a; 
in most Ionic dialects this latter sound also became én), but in Attic it remained & after 
vowels and rho, and in Naxian it evidently differed in pronunciation from é so markedly 
as to result in this distinction in the letters used for each.1 The second Naxian pecu- 
liarity is the expression of «7 by a sibilant, sigma, preceded by a letter which appears to 
be a variant of closed heta/eta; this same letter appears in Knidian as éta, but in Naxian 
xt it will presumably be the aspirate, and implies therefore that the Naxian € was not 
pronounced as ks, but as something like hs.? 

Practically all the features of archaic Naxian are admirably illustrated in the well- 
known dedication of the Naxian Nikandra (2), inscribed boustrophedon vertically up the 
left side of a ‘Daedalic’ female statue found on Delos, which belongs to about the middle 
of the seventh century. The inscription Agpoditn on an amphora of Orientalizing style 
found in Naxos (1) was dated in the second quarter of the same century in the original 
publication, but the dating of Cycladic Orientalizing, as compared with Protoattic, is not 
yet certainly established, and it may be slightly later. The inscription on the triangular 
base of a kouros which was made and dedicated on Delos by a Naxian sculptor Euthy- 
kartides towards the end of the seventh century shows the earliest use of punctuation in 
Cycladic inscriptions (3). A fragmentary inscription (4) painted on a ring-aryballos from 
the Artemision at Delos may also be Naxian, though the characteristic letters which 
would identify it securely as either Naxian or Parian chance to be absent. The inscription 


1 Buck, 19 f.; cf. Dittenberger, Hermes xv (1880), a spelling Na€o105, &c. 
229. 3 Karouzos, JdI lii (1937), 166 ff., and Brock, BSA 
2 Kalinka, AM xvii (1892), 116; Kretschmer, AM _ xliv (1949), 76 ff. (second quarter of century); Buschor, 
xxi (1896), 422. Buck suggests (p. 190) that the freak Griech. Vasen (1940), 57 (about middle of century). 
letter may itself be a special form of =, thus giving 


7 ee oo 
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(painted boustrophedon in two lines, running from lower to upper line) is tall and narrow, 
suggesting a seventh-century date, and is not, I think, a dedicatory inscription to Apollo, 
but the record of a gift from some woman to a man, who presumably dedicated it later 
in the Artemision: [- - -]An p’ e56xev [- - -]1dvi.! A fragment of a clay relief-plaque from 
the same precinct, probably also of the seventh century, bears part of what seems to be 
a dedication, incised from right to left before firing (5): [- - -JoiSn[s w?Je Fio[- - -]. Other 
Naxian fragments may also belong to the seventh or early sixth century: a flat tile of 
Naxian marble from the Akropolis at Athens, marked Bu (7) :? a fragmentary verse incised 
along a spiral guide-line on a flat marble stone from Delos, which seems to suggest some 
unofficial athletic record (8):3 and the puzzling fragments of four lines on an unidentified 
piece of marble sculpture also from Delos, containing apparently part of a dedication and 
a sculptor’s metrical signature (9).* 

About the first quarter of the sixth century the Naxians dedicated on Delos the colossal 
Apollo of which scattered fragments still survive, the drilled holes for metal additions 
below its mutilated curls in front proving that it merited well the epithets ypUoeos, 
XpUToKdas, KpUToXaitns bestowed upon Apollo by the poets.’ The upper edge of the 
base has been worn or chipped away to a depth of 0-16 m.; the surviving line of the 
inscription (10) starts immediately below this, and it is possible that this was in fact 
a second line, the actual dedication having been lost with the original edge. The verse itself 
reads: [t]o afuto Ai€o epi av&pias Kar To opeAas. Since statue and base were quite 
obviously not made in one single piece, the meaning (as Guarducci has pointed out)? 
must be that the statue is monolithic, not jointed (i.e. at the neck or elbows, as such 
a colossus well might be), and that the base too is a monolith, not formed from several 
blocks as large bases normally were. The mere fact that the base is marble (not limestone) 
would hardly merit surprise in the Cyclades; but the transport of a monolithic block of 
marble 3:50 x 5:15 m. from Naxos to Delos deserved some admiration. 

The late archaic bronze statuette dedicated to Apollo by Deinagoras (11) shows for the 
last quarter of the sixth century 72, but @1 and fr still in use. In the first quarter of the 
fifth century (c. 490-475 ?)’ the signature of the Naxian sculptor Alxenor on a grave-stele 
in Boiotia shows that the Naxian xz 2 had now been replaced by the more normal type 1, 
and also that *@ was now being spelt with eta, as in Ionic elsewhere (12): AAyonvdp 
etroinaev to Naxotos: aan’ eo1Se[o8e]. The lower part of the shaft of a column from Naxos, 


1 [Atro]Aévi has been suggested tentatively, but there 
is no sign of the crook of lambda. There follows what 
may be another letter, or part of the design; it was badly 
smeared before the paint had dried. 

2 It was identified as Naxian by Wiegand (Poros- 
architektur (1904), 180 f.), who connected it tentatively 
with Byzes of Naxos, the alleged inventor of marble 
roof-tiles; Paus. v. 10. 3. ae 

3 The inscription reads: TeytéQovta T[odas?..... Joe 
por (-5 eyo1?) e(v)8a8[---], and recalls Phayllos’ record 
(?hop, step, and) jump of 55 ft.; cf. Hyde, A¥P lix 
(1938), 405 ff. and Peek, Delische Gedichte, 572. Whether 
this stone was inset in some wall by the jumping-pit 
(or perhaps in the floor of an adjoining portico) in order 


to record a jump—or possibly a throw—in the Delian 
Games is quite uncertain; but the wording suggests 
something of the kind. See further Peek, loc. cit. 

+ (a) [---]ns troinoev epi of---| ---?e]y (B)potoicw 
n(¢t 2) [---]. (6) [---]er ov avay[s - - - | - --]Anos ati[- --]. 
For a suggested restoration exempli gratia see Peek, 
op. cit. 570 ff., to whom the above readings are due. 

5 See Kallimachos, fr. 114 Pfeiffer, with com- 
mentary. 

6 Epigraphica iv (1942), 155 ff. 

7 The stele is of Boiotian marble, which suggests 
that Alxenor may have emigrated to Boiotia after the 
Persian expedition of 490; it can hardly be later than 
c. 475, from the style. 
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inscribed boustrophedon with a sacral text 


of some kind too worn to be deciphered, is 
perhaps to be dated shortly before the Persian destruction of the city in 490 (13); but this 
is very uncertain. The Ionic omega makes its first appearance (in the developed form «6) 


in a retrograde graffito, which can hardly be earlier, despite its direction, than the third 
quarter of the fifth century (14). 


AMORGOS 


The early inscriptions from the three towns of Amorgos (Arkesine, Minoa, Aigiale) 
bear out the tradition that the first Greeks who settled there were Naxians, followed by 
Samians.' The earliest example is undoubtedly the epitaph of Deidamas, carved from 
right to left on a rock at Aigiale (15): AniSapou, followed by: Tluypas o tratép Tov8’ 
ai9[ov - - -]. This lettering may be compared with that of the earliest inscriptions from 
Crete, Thera, Rhodes, Corinth, and Attica; the great height of the letter-forms, the 
curved lines of alpha and delta and the small omikron, all suggest a date not later than the 
first half of the seventh century. The spelling tocép for tortnp confirms it as Naxian, 
though the gamma is Samian (Ionic). The remaining inscriptions from Amorgos, con- 
siderably later in date, are sometimes in Naxian, sometimes in Samian; the earliest in 
the latter script is perhaps the graffito beginning SareAns tote kaAws from Arkesine (16), 
which apparently shows open 72.2? Two more appear to be Naxian, the grave-stele of 
Demainete (17), inscribed boustrophedon Anyouetns ey pv|nua ths Aaputrocyo|p_o 
(n2; middle or second half of the sixth century?), and the later gravestone erected by 
Staphylis to his sister Alexo (20); it is no longer boustrophedon, but the xi appears to be 
written Hs—that is, the ‘freak’ closed heta has been replaced by the normal open form, 
but the spelling is not yet the xo of the early fifth century (cf. 13). Other Samian examples 
are the grave-stelai of Stesimachos and Xenokrite (18, 19), both boustrophedon still, and 
19 showing a sidelong xi.3 The stone from Arkesine with the names of two archons (or 
one archon with patronymic) is perhaps in Samian also, from the use of omega (21): 
apxovtes TNS TroAcos | Zwvpos, Meioivo[s?]. It may however be as late as the early fifth 
century, and if so might possibly be Naxian; for, though omega apparently was not used 
in Naxian c. 490-475 (12), it may have come in not very long afterwards; we have as yet 
no inscriptions from Naxos from the period c. 475-450, for comparison. The altar of 
Dionysos from Arkesine (22) is apparently in Naxian (e+, b= 1), but shows normal 
beta and omega, and should, from the script, be earlier than the mid-fifth century. Lastly, 
the start of an abecedarium scratched on a rock near Aigiale (23), fragmentary though it 
is, is of great interest because it shows vau (in the fifth-century form 2) still ‘fossilized’ 
in the row, though it was not used in Samian, and only poetically in Naxian (10), as in 
Attic (p. 66). The normal beta suggests that this graffito is Samian; but we do not know 
the exact date when the local form was given up in Naxian (p. 292), unless 22 provides 
any clue. See also Addenda. : 


3 This xi is probably not deliberate, but merely cut 
thus in error because the whole inscription was to be 
read vertically on the stele. 


Cf. Hiller, JG xii. 7, p. vii, and references there 
given. 
2 The copies vary as given in JG xl. 7. 106. 
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PAROS 


Paros, Naxos’ neighbour and perpetual enemy, had certain ties with Miletos in the 
archaic period. A Milesian embassy to Paros was shipwrecked in the straits between 
Paros and Naxos in the seventh century or earlier (Demeas, FGH, no. 502, F 1); Parian 
adjudicators were chosen to settle a political dispute in Miletos c. 525 (Hdt. v. 28-29); 
Miletos and Erythrai joined with Paros to found the colony Parion in the Propontis 
(Strabo 487, 588). Hence it has been suggested! that Miletos was the source whence 
Paros acquired her use of the letter Q, which, as we have seen, archaic Naxian did not 
share. The form which Paros used was always the eastern Ionic 2, not the Knidian 
type (p. 351); but it is significant that Paros and Knidos were alike in using a ‘broken’ 
form of o to indicate the short 6 (whereas eastern Ionic used it for the long 6), and this, 
in my opinion, outweighs in importance the dissimilarity between the forms of the letter 
which each developed. It may be suggested as a hypothesis that, when this doublet of 0, 
the broken circle, was evolved in the Ionic area during the seventh century or earlier, 
the Parians preferred the type with struts (as Ionic) rather than without them (as Knidian), 
because the latter form was too much like their own Parian beta. The use of heta for + 
and 7 in the Doric inscriptions of Rhodes and Knidos seems to be reflected not only in 
the consistent Naxian use of heta for both t and n<*4d, but also in the intermittent use of 
heta for t in Parian, in addition to its regular service there as ; cf. JG xii. 5. 148, and 36 
(both of the early fifth century). 

Three early Parian inscriptions written boustrophedon show the closed form of eta 1 
still (25, 26, 27). If we may assume that Parian lettering achieved the same rate of de- 
velopment as eastern Ionic, this would give these inscriptions a terminus ante quem at 
latest of about the middle of the sixth century (cf. Miletos 27 and 29; Naxos 8 and 11 
span a stretch of nearly a century, and are therefore of little use for comparison here). 
25 is painted on a fragment of a vase of advanced Orientalizing style from Delos: [- - -] 
vysbdely [- - -]nyo. I assign it here to a Parian hand because of the use of .? Parians, like 
Naxians, made many dedications at Delos in the sixth century, and no small part of our 
evidence comes from the Delian sanctuaries. 

26, part of a legal text on a column-fragment from Paros, shows omega still in the early 
form 1, before the start of the development to 2; 27, probably a dedicatory stele,3 has also 
the early v2. The block inscribed by the septuagenarian builder Ason may be of about 
the middle of the sixth century; it shows open eta, goppa, and omega varying between the 
earlier form 1 and the later 3 (28). The well-known pillar-capital from Delos which 
bears the names of Mikkiades and Archermos can hardly be earlier than the third quarter 
of the century (30). I list it here, though doubtfully, among the inscriptions of Paros, 
because the other fragmentary dedication mentioning Mikkiades was found on Paros 
(29), and because the script used resembles the Parian in its o-vowels, though their use 
is inconsistent in go[p]ieiciv and MeAavos, perhaps also in KaAov. But if one follows the 


' Hiller ap. Rubensohn, RE, s.v. Paros, 1804 f. pretations cf. JG xii. 5. 219 and Bannier, Ph.W. 1927, 

2 Cf. Rubensohn, DM i (1948), 39, n. 6. 925. 

> The text suggests a dedication: [-v-]rmls ne + Rho here is not tailed, as Roehl’s facsimile sug- 
¢[56x|ev] {6} EumraAs|[i xJapw ge[p|d]v. For other inter- gests; there is a crack in the stone at this point. 
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most straightforward restoration of the text—that of 
reason at all for the use of Parian: 
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Peek and others—there seems no 


Mixxia[Sn1 1208? oya]Aua KaAov (sic) TleTeAcopEveov epywv ?] 
Apxepue co[p)iziow nxnBoo[Ae Sexoan ATrwAAwv] 
toi X01, MeAavos TraTpolwyv ac[tu vepoovTt]. 


This makes the dedicator Mikkiades a Chian (I. 3). We know from literary and epi- 
graphical evidence that the sculptor Archermos was also a Chian. The script is not 
Cc hian; why should it be Parian? We might defeat the difficulty by holding that a local 
Delian mason cut the inscription; for in oo[p]teiow and perhaps also in TKN BofA] there 
is some suggestion of the confusion of H = e and E = n which appears to be characteristic 
of Delian in other examples (pp. 296 f.; 42, 43 a, b, c, e); and occasionally the o-vowel 
inversion is found in Delian (43 3, e). 

The inscription is not written boustrophedon, but arranged carefully so that each line 
of verse shall begin at the left-hand edge of the main face of the stone; eta is open, and 
omega throughout has curled struts, as in the late archaic «3. Archermos made a statue 
which was dedicated on the Athenian Akropolis in the last years of the sixth century 
(IG i*. 487 = DAA 3), so that a date c. 550-530 will in any case fit better into his life, if 
it was of normal span, than c. 550 or earlier, the date usually assigned to the Delian 
dedication. Whether Mikkiades, its presumed dedicator, was in fact Archermos’ father 
(as Pliny records, HN xxxvi. 5. 11) is a matter of dispute, as is also the question of the 
sculpture which originally adorned it.' The other surviving dedication by Mikkiades, on 
the fragment of a round capital which was found in the precinct of Apollo Pythios at 
Paros, appears to be slightly earlier in date and inscribed by a different hand (29).? 

Somewhat later in date—i.e. not before 530—may be placed a large base bearing the 
dedication of Therseleides to Anios (31) on Delos, from a precinct whose little temple has 
been dated c. 530-500.3 The column-capital 32, which bears the socket for a plinth of 
a marble kouros, and is inscribed: NiwAeos avebrnxev, has, like 31, the lettering which 
seems characteristic of the late archaic period in the islands—tall, neat, and shallow. 'The 
dedication of Telestodike on a column (now lost) which was brevght to Italy in the 
eighteenth century seems to have had similar lettering, and probably belonged also to 
the last quarter of the sixth century (IG xii. 5. 216); the same name appears on a second 
dedication, which should be some years after the first in date (34). The fragmentary 
stele 33 is boustrophedon but also partly stoichedon; it came from the Pythion, like 29, 


! The latest discussion (Rubensohn, op. cit. 21 ff.) big letters suggest that the writing was above eye-level. 


maintains that the winged statue found not far from the 
inscription does belong to it, and represents a winged 
Artemis; Richter (AGA, 116f.) inclines to the belief 
that they belong together, but calls the statue a Nike, 
and dates it about the middle of the 6th c. Lippold 
(Griech. Plastik (1950), 63) denies the connexion. If 
the statue could be dated as low as c. 550-540, the 
balance of the evidence would incline to the con- 
nexion: (a) statue and ‘base’ were found near each 
other. (6) As Raubitschek and others have shown, the 
‘base’ is the top member of a high pillar-base, and the 


Winged figures must be mounted high. (c) How did the 
tradition arise that Archermos had made the first 
winged Nike (Schol. Ar. Av. 573)? Could it be from 
this same dedicatory verse, from which the names of 
Melas and Mikkiades wrongly got into the literary 
record, and should we then restore: Mixxia[n1 tw? 
aya]Apa KaAdv (sic), N[txnv Trrepwecoav]}, KTA? 

2 Klaffenbach, ap. Rubensohn, op. cit. 39, n. 1. 

3 Vallois, L’Architecture hellénique et hellénistique a 
Délos jusqu’d 166 av. J.-C. (1944), 109. 
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and bore some kind of prohibition: [?Mn - - -]not[o?] | eo Toly Ailov [---]. The 
lettering is neat and well-spaced; epsilon has no tail, eta is open. It does not look earlier 
than c. 525, and the boustrophedon system may have been used from religious conser- 
vatism (p. 49). 

The local script was still in normal use in the first half of the fifth century. The altar 
of Zeus Elasteros (35) may belong to the early years of this century; it has €3, 61, w4, 
and rho tailed. The epitaph for the sister of Pythonax may be c. 475 (36); the script, 
though more developed, recalls that of 34. It is perhaps rather earlier than the stoichedon 
law concerning the disposal of éxxo®dppata (c. 475-450? 37), or the sacral law forbidding 
Dorians or slaves to take part in the ritual to Persephone (39). All three show 63, p6. Xi 
is still written yo (36, 39). Only 37 chances to show lambda, and twice it has the type 
44, which appears in Thasos also in the second quarter of this century (p. 302). If IG xii, 
5. 109 (part of a treaty between Paros and Thasos, in Ionic script) is correctly assigned 
to the years 411/10-409/8, then the local script had ceased at least a decade before the 


end of the century. 
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SIPHNOS, IOS 


The one certainly archaic! inscription from Siphnos (40) vugeov Fepwv (c. 500?) shows 
that Siphnian resembled Parian in the use of Q and 0, and in the use of the aspirate 
(whether regularly or only intermittently, as at Paros, is unknown). By 449 she had 
apparently adopted the eastern Ionic script, for it is used in the Siphnian copy of the 
Athenian currency decree (ATL ii, D 14). The early alphabet of Ios is not yet known, 
but a fragment of a decree which from its lettering should not be later than c. 450 (v3, 3) 
is in the eastern Ionic script (41). 


DELOS, KEOS 


We have already observed a number of dedications on Delos which from their script 
must be attributed to Naxos or Paros. But there was evidently a local Delian script, for 
archaic inscriptions have been found which, written neither in Naxian nor in Parian, yet 
have the general characteristics of the Cyclades. The alphabet resembles that of Keos 
(p. 297); that is to say, it shows confusion between the letters E = ¢ and H = or F. 
This confusion usually takes the form of a reversal, H for e and f, and E for n; but this is 
not done consistently, and the results suggest that Delos and Keos used the Naxian system 
of e-vowels, but without a proper comprehension of the rules. Admittedly, it is not 
possible to decide in many of the very fragmentary inscriptions of Delos whether they are 
Delian, or Naxian or Parian. I have taken as a touchstone for the identification of this 
local Delian script the dedication 42: [o1 - - -] . .os tains to Anaio avnonoov Aénvaiel 
TloAiad1. This shows H for ¢ and for *@, and E once for *d. More support comes from the 
graffiti on vases and a mask offered by women in the Heraion of Delos, which show the 
same uncertainty and confusion. The objects on which these graffiti appear extend in date 


: A graft a sherd which might i : : 
Bae ‘0 on a sherd which might be of the 6th c. is published by Brock, BSA xliv (1949), 73 £., fig. 16. 5? 
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from the second quarter to the end of the sixth centu ; but o 
have been new when they were dedicated. They are a pikes : Ce ae ier 
mask, ¢. 525: Mtnyapis w’ avndelkev tepmt (43a);' on an Attic black-figure ee an 
c. 560-550, by the Epignote Painter: Emtyvotn y’ ovndexny th kepni and [t]ns Fepns a 
avnev (sic) Se Ettryvotn (43d; here the inscription might well be appreciably later than 
the date of the vase); on an Attic late black-figure skyphos, c. 550-525: Apiototedy (sic) 
avedexev Hpei Barxvaeo (43c; in this inscription, written stoichedon, the use of B (B2) may 
be noted); on an Attic early red-figure cup by the Delos Painter (last quarter of the 
sixth century): BoAn [Fep]et av[eGe]ke ep[- - -] (43d; here the freak ‘open’ Br is used). 
Two other graffiti show omega: one, on a late Corinthian kothon (c. 550-500) uses the 
Parian system: Tlpw€nvn wy’ avnSexnv (43e); the other, on a small black-figure lekythos, 
c. 525, has the normal Ionic type: OavuAts avebex[e]v Fepnt Oeco[t] (43f).2 

The fully-illustrated corpus of Delian fifth-century inscriptions is not yet available, 
and so the development of the script in this century cannot be discussed in detail here, 
nor the precise date when the full Ionic script was taken over. The capital dedicated by 
Eupolis (ID 17), which should belong to the first half of the century, shows E throughout 
for both € and n; the text concerning the kpryvn Mivén (JD 69; second half of the century ?) 
still shows E occasionally for 7.3 It is possible that the full Ionic script had been adopted 
by 432 at latest, for JG i?. 377 is written in that script. It is the Athenian copy of the 
accounts for 434-432 of the Attic Amphiktiones then administering the sanctuaries on 
Delos. In 432 the full Ionic script was still unusual for an Attic inscription; one would 
expect that both the Attic and Delian copies of these accounts were drafted and cut 
at the Delians’ expense, and therefore probably in their own script. The Delian copies 
of the accounts for 410/9 and 408/7 are also in full Ionic,* and so is the addendum which 
the Delians inscribed below the Lakonian text (Lakonia 62, p. 198), giving the names of 
those in office at Sparta and Delos in one of the years 403-399. 
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The earliest inscriptions attributed to Keos are the first issue of the coins of Koresia 
marked %o (sixth century? 45), and the names painted on an amphora of Attic fabric 
to be dated c. 570 (44), depicting a Gigantomachy. It shows the characteristic H = ¢, 
E = n of Keos, but the normal beta should also be noted, for this is at variance with the 
open, curved beta in the earliest inscription from Keos itself, a verse dedication to Athena 
made by a sculptor (?) Alkidamas of Siphnos (46); the lettering suggests a date c. 525-500: 

[-v Ade] vanes xpucaty1d {e}os oBpiuforr]a[tpes] | 
[-v nTroielonv Zipvios AaAkiSapas | a 
(—]n nénrov[e]o” avarota uaa... .] | 
[-- -]vot[---]. 

It may also be observed that here = is used for xi; in a later inscription (47), ox (for 
Xo) occurs, with the normal E for « and H for n (second half of fifth century?). A lost 


Ff ing i 2 her possibility is: Topo Tupos De§[1]Aos Mores. 
' | would suggest this reading in preference to those anot E 
previously given (Mvnaapis or Munyapis; ID 33, 1). 3 For new readings ae, bepeited 69, see Coupry, 
2 A LC plate bears a faint painted inscription which BCH Ixxviii (1954), 293; a “AP: 
has been read as : Tapiat Mupos 9e[-]os Moaew (ID 33, Xv); 4 Coupry, BCH Ixi (1937), 364 ff. 
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inscription is reputed to have shown the ‘red’ chi (x3), perhaps through Euboic influence 
(IG xii. 5. 648). The dedication of two treasurers (‘deposit-collectors’, Ev@epoAoynoavtes) 
is in the eastern (full) Ionic script, and by its appearance should not be earlier than the 
second half of the fifth century (48).! 


SYROS, TENOS, ANDROS, IKAROS, SKYROS 


It might be expected that Syros, lying between Delos and Keos, would use a similar 
alphabet. A solitary sixth-century graffito found there, which congratulates a dancer, 
supports this, for it shows o2, and the epsilon is written both E and H (e?odAiadn: 49). 
The one archaic fragment from Tenos (50) is too mutilated to reveal anything significant 
except that it is apparently cut bowstrophedon; but another inscription, which was found 
in a modern house near the site of the ancient city, shows the eastern Ionic alphabet, 
with open eta, and omega (51). It is an abusive inscription carved on a large block, in 
lettering which suggests the end of the sixth or first half of the fifth century: Tlupins 
Axnoto|pos | o1poAns: | Opn(1)oa Katatruyoov.? 

A fifth-century decree at Delphi, inscribed on two sides of a pillar, has been attributed 
with great likelihood to Andros (53). The lettering suggests the first quarter of the fifth 
century (a1, vi, ©3-4).3 The traces of the Naxian vowel-system are plain, for eta is used 
once fort and fifteen times for *d; epsilon ten times for n<*é. Ikaros, lying on the route 
through the Cyclades to Samos, apparently used the full Ionic script, as Sarnos did. A 
fragmentary graffito on a sherd from the precinct of Artemis Tauropolos gives little help: 
[ta]upotr[oAc ?];* but there is also an inscription cut in the upper right-hand corner of 
a relief-stele found in a necropolis at Kataphygion (54). It gives the names of those who 
erected the stele: Koipavos kai Eupuun[5ns] adeAgeo: AtroAAwvins. The relief is dated 
c. 460 by its style, and was the work of one Palion of Paros (38). A graffito on the rim of 
a hydria dedicated to Apollo, which was found in a small precinct excavated on Skyros 
(55), has been called Chalkidic, but there seems no good reason for regarding it as earlier 
than the Athenian occupation of the island c. 475; the use of the crossed theta can be 
cited in Attic graffito writing later than 475, and delta is the Attic, not the Euboic type.5 


' The dedication made at Delphi by one Philon in a 
script resembling in some ways that of Keos remains a 
problem (FDiii. 4, nos. 187-8) : nugaunvos yn Oirdv SKka- 
tav avnOnkn Auxeidi | auto Kat Traid6v" Ty B17 S7Ea1, DoiPy 
AmoAdov. The use of ‘blue’ x7 and H for € throughout 
suggests Keos; but delta is the rounded type, as in 
Phokian, and the dialect is not Ionic (Sexétav, TV). 
Lejeune points out (REA li (1949), 14 f.) that it could 
have been cut by a local Delphic mason, who either 
followed an Ionic client’s draft but occasionally sub- 
stituted his own idiom, or else for some reason himself 
confused the letters « and n. Traces of three more 
inscribed lines on the side give no help. 


wu 6 Eo SEE, Aes ee, © 


2 The editor reads tentatively: Tlupins Axnoto|pos | 
o1poAns | <€)Opnoa, katomrvyewv: but there is no break 
apparent before @pnoa, which should therefore be a 
complete word. 

3 The date c. 425 suggested by Daux (Hesperia xviii 
(1949), 65) seems to me to be too late, in view of the 
letter-forms. He takes it for a Delphic copy of an 
Andrian draft, I for an Andrian original. 

+ Polites, PAE 1939, 137, fig. 11d. 

5 Plut., Thes. 36; cf. Gomme, Thucydides i. 281, 291. 
An ostrakon cast against Perikles (Hesperia x (1941), 
2 f., fig. 2) shows crossed theta still. 
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B. NORTHERN AEGEAN 


SAMOTHRACE 
Samothrace, which a strong tradition declared to hav 
roduced a fine example of eastern Ionic letterin 


Erre[1os], ToAGuBios incised beside the figures of a marble relief (56). The excavations in 
the Sanctuary of the Great Gods have produced a series of brief grafhti dedications on 
vases, written in the original non-Greek language of the island (57). The earliest of these 
are ascribed to the sixth and fifth centuries by the excavator. The alphabet used may well 
be the eastern Ionic, as one would expect from its use in 56; for the grafhti include the 
signs H, X,Y, and Q—though naturally, since we do not know the meaning of the words, 
the values of X and ¥ cannot be considered certain. Vau also is represented ;? we may 
recall its appearance in the abecedarium of Amorgos, and it need not surprise us that the 
Samothracian language should have found a practical use for it, though the east Greek 
dialect had none. One graffito, whose letter-forms suggest a fifth-century date, has for its 
seventh letter, as the excavator points out, an odd shape resembling the beta used in 
Thera (Pl. 57). The only other deta in the texts from the Sanctuary is on a stele of the 
late fifth or early fourth century;3 here the shape is normal, as it is also in the Greek 
inscription 56. ‘The nearest ‘freak’ beta, geographically speaking, is the open beta used in 
Thasos and on the mainland opposite (pp. 300 ff.); and it does not resemble this graffito 
example. It is probable tat the graffito-writer merely meant to write epsilon and his point 
slipped on the central k :, as it apparently did also on the following epsilon. 


e been colonized by Samians,' has 
& c. 560-550, in the names Ayapeuvooy, 


LEMNOS, IMBROS 


The Pelasgian inhabitants of Lemnos used a script similar to the Phrygian, with which 
we are not here concerned.* The island became a possession of Athens when Miltiades 
the younger, using the Chersonese as his base, occupied it on behalf of Athens in the de- 
cade either before or after 500. The theory of Eduard Meyer that there had been an 
earlier occupation of Lemnos by Miltiades the elder was revived by Segre$ in connexion 
with a boundary-stone found at Myrrhina, inscribed in Attic letters topos | Too Tey |eveos 
té|s Apte|uiSos (58). This was dated by Segre in the middle of the sixth century, but it 
should belong rather to the years c. 500-480; omega for ov also appears at about that time 
in an Attic inscription on the Athenian Akropolis.° The lettering may be compared for 
date with that of the casualty-list on a pillar found at Hephaistia, inscribed with names 
under the headings of the Kleisthenic tribes (59), which is generally assigned to the first 
years of the fifth century. The pillar is apparently of local stone (grey calcareous), but the 


' See the discussion by Jacoby, FGH, no. 548, F 5 
and commentary. 

* Lehmann, Hesperia xxii (1953), 7 and xxiv (1955), 
99, no. 34. 

3 Ibid. xxiv. 100, no. 40, pl. 40; probably (not 
certainly) from the Sanctuary. The right edge is the 
only one preserved. The face carries the broken ends 
of 10 lines of varying lengths. The editor suggests that 


it might be poetry; or could it be a list of names, some 
with patronymic added? 

4 See Buonamici, Epigrafia Etrusca (1932), 88 ff. 
(Lemnian stele); Della Seta, Scritti... B. Nogara 
(1937), 119 ff. (inscribed pottery); Falkner, Frith- 
geschichte u. Sprachwissenschaft (1948), 91 ff. 

5 Ann. xv-xvi (1932-3), 294 ff. 

6 DAA, 110; further Attic examples are there cited. 
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lettering resembles that of the mason who inscribed the ‘Hekatompedon’ inscriptions and 
others at Athens.! If the Lemnian stone is indeed his work, it would mean that these 
are not the names of Miltiades’ own Attic settlers from the Chersonese, but of Athenians 
from the mother-city, who died on a campaign on Lemnos. With this may be connected 
the helmet-fragment from Olympia inscribed A@évaio1 tov ey Aépy[o] and the similar 
fragment from the Athenian Acropolis inscribed: [- - -?avedec]ov ey Aé[pvo?], which 
Kunze has shown to be examples of a type common in the last third of the sixth century. 
He has connected these victory-offerings with the seizure of Lemnos by Miltiades, and 
ascribed it tentatively to the period of the Ionic Revolt, c. 500-495.? These dedications 
are not likely to be those of the Chersonesian settlers, for surely they would not have 
described themselves as Athenians without further qualification; they did not do this in 
their dedication at Olympia described by Pausanias (vi. 19. 6): 

Znvi Ww’ c&yaAp’ dvédrnKav ’OAupTric &k Xeppovijdou 

Teiyos EAdvtes Apctou: Errfjpxe 5 MiAtidSns oiv. 


It may be, therefore, that, when Miltiades swooped on Lemnos and seized it in the 
manner described by Herodotos (vi. 140), he was aided by a detachment of troops from 
Athens, who shared in the spoils and whose dead were buried on the island, with a funeral 
stele cut by an Attic mason. 

It seems that after the middle of the fifth century the Greek settlers on Lemnos adopted 
the eastern Ionic alphabet; for this is used on a horos-stone c. 450-425, and in an epitaph 
c. 425-400.3 

On Imbros also a gravestone has been found bearing the remains of an epitaph in Attic 
script of the first half of the fifth century (60). 


THASOS 


Thasos was colonized from Paros at the end of the eighth or beginning of the seventh 
century,* and her colonists brought the Parian alphabet with them; it is used in all the 
archaic inscriptions of Thasos, and was passed thence to the opposite mainland, to appear 
on the late archaic coinage of the Bisaltai (p. 364). Thasian relations with Paros were from 
the start close and continuous, and, as far as can be judged, the two scripts kept pace with 
one another in their development. The archaic inscriptions of Thasos have been the 
subject of an exhaustive study by J. Pouilloux,s and so need be only briefly discussed here. 
Many of the early ones are on plain grave-stelai with only the letter-forms to suggest a 
date; but there are a few valuable exceptions, which provide historical or sculptural clues 
on which to base the dating of the Thasian script. The first is the boustrophedon inscription 
on a stepped structure, apparently an altar, in the Agora at Thasos (61). It is the pvfua 


' Picard, BCH xxxvi (1912), 337 f.; Wilhelm, Anz. 4 C. 720-700? Jacoby, CQ xxxv (1941), 102; the 
Ak. Wien (1934), 111. higher date (720) is still advocated by Launey, Etudes 
2 Festschrift Carl Weickert (195 5), 7 ff. thasiennes i (1944), 210 f., n. 4. For a general view of 
3 Segre, op. cit. 297 f., no. 5 (horos stone), 299 ff, _ the problem, see Pouilloux, Recherches sur V’histoire et 
no. 7 (= JG xii, suppl., p. 147, no. 338), the gravestone _les cultes de Thasos i (1954), 22 ff. 
of Nausikydes, killed in action, perhaps during the 5 Op. cit. 
Peloponnesian War. 
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erected by the brs of Brentes’ to Glaukos son of Leptines, to whom Archilochos 
addressed some 0 his poems. We may note the archaic forms of TI, Ar, wr. The letters 
have not the tall, spidery look of many seventh-century inscriptions from the mainland, 
and indeed from some of the Aegean islands also (e.g. Naxos 1-2); they may be compared 
rather with the squat and straggling ductus of the early eastern Ionic (pp. 327, 341 ff., 4, 
22-23). One would hardly venture to date this long before the end of the seventh century, 
but Glaukos may well have lived on until ¢. 625, and in any case we are not bound to 
assume that the sons of Brentes, whoever they were, erected this monument immediately 
after his death. A uvijua in the Agora savours of the honours instituted for the oikistai of 
colonies, often many years after their deaths. 

The second inscription which appears to offer a clue to its date from its content is the 
dedication to Herakles by Akeratos, inscribed on a large base from the precinct of 
Herakles (64). The verses say that Akeratos held the office of archon in both Paros and 
Thasos; and Pouilloux has shown that this is probably the Akeratos son of Phrasiarides 
whose name appears on one of the Thasian archon-lists in a context which suggests that 
he was archon c. §20.' The lettering is neat and very shallow with 03 and tailed rho; the 
mason has produced a symmetrical omega (always an awkward letter to cut) by describing 
a complete circle and then adding the struts at the base. If Akeratos made this dedi- 
cation immediately or fairly soon after his archonship in Thasos, it should not be far in 
date from 63. This inscription, built into the city wall beside the southern gate, belonged 
originally to two large reliefs depicting Herakles and Dionysos, sons of Zeus and twin 
guardians of the city, which adorned the defences at this point: Znveos Kar LeyeAns Kot 
AAKUTVTs TAVUTTETIAW : eoTaciVv Trades THOSE TraAEos PUAa?«o1. The one relief which sur- | 
vives has been dated by its style in the last quarter of the sixth century; it shows Herakles | 
the archer, kneeling in his lion-skin with an arrow poised for shot. The inscription shows 
a drooping epsilon, qgoppa, and omega 3 with curled ends; rho and theta are not used, but | 
the hand is clearly different from that which cut the inscription of Akeratos. An inscription 
which might be called the connecting link, and dated also in this quarter-century, is the 
epitaph of Thrasykles (65), cut in lettering which tends to droop like the epsilon of 63, 
but shows theta and rho in the same late archaic forms as those of 64. This mason has 
confused occasionally the values of epsilon and eta: [O]pacuKhnas te | [T]avtayote | 
[u]etep tooBe | [oe]y” erroneoe. (Cf. another Thasian inscription, IG xii. 8. 360: Tleios | 
inpov.) Another gravestone, 66, shows pr and 61, but otherwise looks like a member of 
this group, and is probably of about the same date. 2 Gn 

The next series of inscriptions, while retaining the archaic MI, is otherwise slightly 
more advanced in all its letter-forms: €2, p3, ©4. The head of this group Is the pvFja of 
Akeratos son of Phrasiarides, a verse inscribed on blocks of an ancient circular tower 
at the north-east end of the bay of Potamia (67): 

[A]knporreo ept pnp To O[pacr]nprbo" 
xeipon Se evr” axpeo vavo[t]a[6]|H comnp[tov 
vnuai Te Ka[t] vauTToi’ GAG XoIPETE. ah 
The memorial (uvijya) of some honourable detail in a person’s life may be erected in his 
1 Op. cit. 269 f., no. 31. 
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own lifetime, but the pvijua of the person himself must be posthumous, whether it is 
raised over his actual grave or not. In this memorial of Akeratos the letters are clearly 
later than those of his dedication 64. If we set his death tentatively some twenty years 
after his last tenure of the archonship—i.e. c. 500 or a little later—we should ascribe to 
about the same date the gravestone of Learete (68), which is in similar lettering. Two 
graffiti inscriptions, 69a-b, may also be set with this group. The first is the name of 
Herakles, cut twice on a seaside rock near the city. The second is the name of one Par- 
menon cut, with others, on a block of the city wall; he may have been one of the masons 
who worked to raise the wall between 494 and 491, the year when it was pulled down at 
the order of the Persians (Hdt. vi. 47-48). 

Hereafter the inscriptions of Thasos through the fifth century reveal a high standard 
of lettering. The most obvious epigraphic change which differentiates the inscriptions 
reviewed above from those which follow is the curious Thasian (4 which now appears. 
It is identical with the normal Ionic gamma in its fifth-century form, but, as Thasian 
gamma was the near-isosceles type, no confusion resulted. The two most important 
inscriptions of this next series are the sacral laws 70 and the wine-law 71. 70 is cut on 
a set of reliefs (now in the Louvre) showing on one side Apollo Nymphegetes with the 
Nymphs acclaiming him, and on the other Hermes with the Graces. The reliefs had been 
set in a passage apparently leading! to the Prytaneion. The date originally proposed 
for the sculpture, c. 490-480, was disturbing to epigraphists, for it implied that Thasian 
lettering had already reached a stage of development only reached by other states— 
Athens, for example—some twenty years later. Subsequently a date was proposed c. 485- 
470 for the reliefs and c. 475-450 for the inscriptions, with the observation that, if they 
are contemporary, they may be set in the ‘common zone’ c. 475-470, but that we need 
not assume that the laws must have been inscribed when the reliefs were made. If 
the date of the sculpture can be brought down yet further, c. 465,3 that would suit well 
the lettering. 

In general the script of 70 is not unlike that of the wine-law 71, but it has earlier forms: 
V3, V3, 5-6. 71 has v3, v4, «6; it also shows an unusual curved 03. It is boustrophedon, 
which might be held to imply an earlier date than 70; but this system of writing is in any 
case abnormal for the fifth century. The other known examples at this date are mainly 
legal texts, and it is possible that they are in fact faithful copies of earlier texts, or (if they 
are sacral laws) new texts written in the old style through religious conservatism (pp. 49, 
296). 71 is inscribed on a long block of marble trimmed very like that of 76 (411/10), 
with a frame projecting slightly round the inscribed surface. The text concerns the penalty 
for corrupt practices in the manufacture and sale of wine and vinegar; since part is missing, 
we do not know exactly what was the crime here referred to. Among the many points 
of interest fully discussed by the editor J. Pouilloux, two only concern us directly: that 
a penal law of assault must already have existed, for the informer (prosecutor) is directed 
to follow the same procedure as that for cases of this kind (karrécrep T&v Biatoov); and that 
the informer is to deposit his security with the Three Hundred, which indicates that at 
the time Thasos was presumably under oligarchic rule (cf. 74, in which this body is again 
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1 But see R. Martin, REG 1959, 315 f. 2 Daux, RA 1948, 244 ff. 3 Dr. Jacobsthal (by letter). 
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mentioned). Strictly speaking, if 70 is dated somewhere c. 465, then 71 should be rather 
later, after the Thasian Revolt. This is possible, since there is no reason to think that 
Thasos changed to a democratic constitution as the immediate result of her defeat.! 

The brief law concerning the cult of Herakles from the Herakleion (72) is like 71 in 
its script, except for its normal sigma. The two should be fairly close in date, the wine-law 
being perhaps the earlier. If this law is set tentatively c. 460-450, 72 should be somewhere 
about 440. 

Pouilloux has pointed out that the first datable monument to show the loss of the local 
script is the sculptured stele of Philis (73), iris KAgounseos, which has been dated 
c. 430.2 Other inscriptions in the normal Ionic alphabet which have been assigned on 
their letter-forms to the years c. 425-410 are the first of the two commercial laws JG xii, 
suppl., p. 150, no. 347 (I) (c. 425-415),3 and the list of men whose property was con- 
fiscated for Apollo ‘kot& tov &Sov tév Tpinxocicv’ (74). The assignment of this list to 
the years of the oligarchy 411-408 is confirmed by the Athenian decree IG ii2. 6 (c. 403 
or not long after), in which is mentioned an earlier proxenia conferred by the demos on 
the sons of Apemantos the Thasian; for Apemantos son of Philon is among those pro- 
scribed in 74.4 Furthermore, a gravestone found on Thasos records in Ionic script the 
names of two Corinthians: Aoxpicv | tofotas | Kopiv@ios. | Auoiotparros | EuxAcos | 
Kopiv610s (75). As has long been recognized, these men must have been in the Pelopon- 
nesian squadron commanded by Timolaos of Corinth, which touched off the Thasian 
revolt (Hell. Ox. ii. 4; see also Pouilloux, op. cit. 136, nos. 16-17). But another document, 
which appears also to be the product of the new oligarchy in 411/10, still shows the local 
script (76). This is the finely-cut pair of laws on a long block like an orthostate (cf. 71) 
from the Agora. The internal evidence for dating these laws in the first year of the revolt 
has been convincingly marshalled by Pouilloux;5 they concern the rewards to be offered 
for information laid against those who plotted étri Oco«p (not émri T4 StHuw THv Oacicov), 
or against the colonies of her peraia, the Three Hundred acting as judges. The developed 
letter-forms can hardly be earlier than the last decade of the fifth century; and we can 
only conclude, as Pouilloux suggests, that the oligarchic party returned to the local 
Thasian script in a burst of patriotic insularity. 


SELECT CATALOGUE 
A. Central Aegean® 


NAXOS 


1. Inscribed amphora, Orientalizing style; c. 675-650? Karouzos, JdI lii (1937), 166 ff., figs. 1-12, 
Buschor, Griech. Vasen (1940), 57. Brock, BSA xliv (1949), 74 ff. AGA, 27. NM. 

2. Statue dedicated by Nikandra on Delos; c. 650? IG xii. 5. 2, p. xxiv. Roberts i. 25. SGDI 5423. 
Roehl}, 65. 2. DGE 758. AGA, 27. ID 2. Peek, Delische Gedichte (Wiss. Z. Univ. Halle, Ges. Sprachw. 
vi, 1956-7), 570, 16. NM 1. PL. 55 


5 iii * Cf. GHI ii. 98 and Pouilloux, op. cit. 195 f. 
' See ATL iii. 259. 4 
2 Op. cit. 87. CE IG xii, suppl., p. 159, no. 380, also 5 Op. cit. 139 ff; but cf. Chamoux, REG 1959, 351 ff. 
in Ionic script. 3 Pouilloux, op. cit., 130. 6 For 2-4, 10, 30, 42, see also Addenda. 
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* 3. Base for a kouros dedicated by Euthykartides on Delos; c. 620-600? IG xii. 5. 2, p. xxiv. SGDI 
5419. Roehl, 65. 1. Kern, pl. 6. DGE 757. AGA, 27 f. ID 1. Delos Mus. A728. PL. 55 
4. Inscribed ring-aryballos from Delos; 7th c. Délos xvii. 124, pl. 65. [D 32b. Delos Mus. PL. 55 
5. Inscribed clay plaque from Delos; 7th-6th c. Délos xvii. 117, pl. 67. ID 31b. Delos Mus. 

6. Fragment of an Ionic capital from Delos, inscribed retrograde; 7th-6th c. ID 7. Delos Mus. A4213. 
7. Naxian marble tile, from Athens; 7th c.? Sauer, AM xvii (1892), 41. Wiegand, Die archatsche Poros- 
architektur d. Akropolis (1904), 180 f., fig. 188. Athens, Acrop. Mus. 

* 8. Spiral inscription on a flat marble stone from Delos; 7th c.? ID 5. Peek, op. cit. 572, 18. Delos 
Mus. TF 256. 

* 9. Unidentified inscribed marble fragment from Delos; 7th c.? ID 3. Peek, op. cit. 570 ff., 17, fig. 3. 
Delos Mus. A2464. 

* 10. Inscribed base of a colossus dedicated by the Naxians on Delos; c. 600-575. IG xii. 5. 2, p. xxv. 
Roberts i. 27. SGDI 5421. Roehl}, 65. 4. DGE 760. ID 4. Kourot, no. 13. Homann-Wedeking, Die 
Anfange, 56. Guarducci, Epigraphica iv (1942), 155 ff. Delos, Ezoo. PL. 55 

* 11. Bronze statuette dedicated to Apollo by Deinagoras; c. 525-500. IG xii. 5. 42. Roberts i. 26a. 
SGDI 5420. Roehl, 65. 3. DGE 759. Neugebauer, Kat. Bronz. Berlin i (1931), 90 ff., no. 192, fig. 30 
and pl. 31. Friedlaender 14b. Buschor, Friihgriech. Fiinglinge (1950), 118 f. Berlin Mus. 7383. PL. 55 

* 12. Stele made by Alxenor of Naxos, from Boiotia; c. 490-475? IG vii. 3225. Roberts i. 28. SGDI 
5422. Roehl, 66. 5. DGE 761. Richter, 132, fig. 425. NM 39. PL. 55 
13. Part of a column bearing a sacral text, built into a church at Roudies, Naxos; c. 500-490? IG xii. 
5. 40. SGDI 5418. Naxos Mus. 


14. Graffito on a rock, Naxos; c. 450-425? IG xii. 5. 97. Roehl, 66. 6. PL. 55 
AMORGOS 

* 15. Epitaph of Deidamas on a rock at Aigiale; c. 700-650? IG xii. 7. 442. SGDI 5351. Roehl’, 27. 30. 

Peek i. 1413. PL. 56 


* 16. Graffito of Sateles on a rock at Arkesine; c. 550-500? IG xii. 7. 106. SGDI 5353. Peek i. 2041. 
17. Grave-stele of Demainete, from Arkesine; c. 550? IG xii. 7. 141. SGDI 5352. Roehl}, 28. 33. DGE 
751 (4). EM. PL. 56 
18. Grave-stele of Stesimachos, from Arkesine; c. 550-500? IG xii. 7. 140. SGDI iv, p. 854. DGE 
751 (6). Syra Mus.? 

19. Grave-stele of Xenokrite, from Arkesine; c. 550-500? IG xii. 7. 139. SGDI 5357. Roehl, 27. 32. 
Syra Mus. 


20. Grave-stele of Alexo, from Arkesine; c. 525-500? IG xii. 7. 142. SGDI 5358. Roehl}, 29. 39. 
DGE 751 (5). Syra Mus. PL. 56 


21. Stele bearing the names of two archons, from Arkesine; c. 500-475? IG xii. 7. 103. Roberts i. 
160c. SGDI 5354. Roehl}, 28. 37. DGE 750 (2). Syra Mus.? 


22. Altar of Dionysos, from Arkesine; c. 500-450? IG xii. 7. 78. Roberts i. 160b. SGDI 5349. Roehl}, 


28. 36. DGE 750 (1). Kastri village? PL. 56 
23. Part of an abecedarium cut on a rock near Aigiale; c. 450? IG xii. 7. 413. Roberts i. r5gb. Roehl, 
28. 34. PL. 56 
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* 24. Gravestone of Polyidos, Arkesine; c. 450-425? IG xii. 7. 107. SGDI 5379. Peek i. 889. Broutsi 
village. 

PAROS 

25. F ragmentary inscribed vase, Orientalizing style, from Delos; 7th c. Délos xvii. 17, pl. 10. Picard, 
RA 1942-3 (ii), 88 ff. Rubensohn, DM i (1948), 39, n. 6. ID 32a. Delos Mus. 
26. Fragment of a column bearing a legal text, from Paros; c. 600-550? IG xii. 5. 105. Roehl, sg. 1. 
Paros Mus. 73. PL. 56 


27. Stele dedicated to a deity, from Paros; c. 600-550? IG xii. 5. 219. Roehl, 59. 2. IG xii, suppl., 
p. 107. Paros Mus. 58. 


* 


* 


28. Inscription of the builder Ason; c. 550? IG xii. 5. 252. Roberts i. 16. SGDI 5432. Roehl, 59. 3. 
Kern, pl. 6. DGE 770. Paros Mus. PL. 56 


* 


29. Fragment of base for a dedication by Mikkiades from Paros; c. 550-530? IG xii. 5. 147. Roehl}, 
61. 9. Rubensohn, op. cit. 38 f., n. 1. EM. 


30. Capital for a dedication (winged Nike?) of Mikkiades, made by Archermos, from Delos; c. 550- 
530? IG xii. 5. 147. IGB 1. Petersen, AM xi (1886), 384 ff. Sauer, AM xvi (1891), 182 ff. Roehl}, 64. 
Kern, pl. 7. Gotsmich, Probleme d. friihgriech. Plastik, 112 £. Raubitschek, Bull. Bulgare xii (1938), 
148, n. 5, 161. Rubensohn, op. cit. 38 ff. Friedlaender 47. Peek, op. cit. 572 ff., 19, fig. JD 9. Marcadé 
ii, 21 f., pl. 29, 1. NM 2ra. (Possibly Delian.) PL. 56 
31. Dedication of Therseleides, from Delos; c. 530-500. ID 10. J. and L. Robert, REG Ixvi (1953), 
Bull. epig. no. 143. Delos Mus. A3043. 

32. Capital for a statue dedicated by Nikoleos, Paros; c. 525-500. IG xii. 5. 260. Kontoleon, A. Delt. 
xiv (1931-2), parart., 49. Paros Mus. 

33. Part of a stele bearing a prohibition, Paros; c. 525-500? IG xii. 5. 150. Roehl}, 60. 4. Paros Mus. 46. 
34. Base for a statue dedicated by Demokydes and Telestodike, Paros; c. 500? IG xii. 5. 215. Roberts i. 
17. Roehl, 61. 10. DGE 771. SGDI 5430. Karouzos, op. cit. 558, 575. Church of St. John the Theo- 


logian. PL. 56 
* 35. Altar of Zeus Elasteros, Paros; c. 500-480? IG xii. 5. 1027. SGDI iv, p. 857. Roehl3, 60. 7. DGE 
772. Kontoleon, AE 1948-9, 2 ff. Paros Mus. PL. 56 


* 


36. Gravestone of the sister of Pythonax, Paros; c. 475? IG xii. 5. 298. Roehl, 61. 12. Peck i. 
166. Paros Mus. 

37. Stele bearing a text on éxxaOdpyara; c. 475-450? IG xii. 5. 107. SGDI iv, p. 856. Roehl3, 62. 14. 
IG xii, suppl., p. 105. Paros Mus. 

38. Relief stele from a necropolis at Kataphygion on Ikaros, signed by a Parian sculptor Palion; ¢. 470. 
BCH Ixxx (1956), Chron. fouilles, 334, fig. 13. See also 54 (Ikaros). 

39. Sacral law on the ritual to Persephone, Paros; c. 450? IG xii. 5. 225. SGDI 5427. DGE 773. IG 


xii, suppl., p. 107. Paros Mus. PL. 56 
SIPHNOS 
40. Inscription in the rock by a cave dedicated to the nymphs at Korakies, Siphnos; c. 500? IG xii. 5. 
483. Roberts i. 20. SGDI 5490. Roehl, 64. DGE 781. PL. 57 
Ios 
41. Part of a stele with a decree on pasturage, Ios; c. 450? IG xii. 5. 1. Private Coll., Ios? 
x 
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DELOS 
42. Column bearing a dedication to Athena, Delos; c. 525-500? ID 15. Delos Mus. E357. PL. §7 


43a-f. Graffiti dedications on (a) a mask and (b-f) vases from Delos; c. 550-500. (a) mask: Délos xi. 
177 f,, fig. 146, xxili. 74 f. pl. 12. (b) Attic BF Siana cup: Délos xi. 180 f., fig. 149. ABF 75. (c) Attic 
BF skyphos: Délos xi. 179, fig. 147. (d) Attic RF cup: op. cit. 181 f., fig. 151. ARV 58. (e) LC II 
kothon: Délos xi. 182, fig. 152. NC, cat. 1521. (f) Attic BF lekythos: Délos xi. 179 f., fig. 148. ID 
33, 1, iv, ii, x, xiv, iii, Delos Mus. A 3525, B 6107, B 6138, B 6109, B 6174, B 6136. PL. 57 


KEOS 
44. BF amphora, names in Keian (?) script; c. 570. Pottier, Vas. ant. Louvre ii. 68 ff., E732, pl. 54. 
Kretschmer, Griech. Vaseninschriften 59. Gotsmich, AA 1941, 872, fig. 8. Paris, Louvre E732 (cleaned). 
45. Inscribed coinage of Koresia, 6th c. HN2?, 483 f. B ii. 1. 1289 ff., pl. 61. 
* 46. Dedication of a sculptor (?) Alkidamas, from Keos; c. 525-500? IG xii. 5. 611. Roberts i. 32. Roehl}, 


57. 2. IG xii, suppl., p. 116. Friedlaender 148. Lost? PL. 57 
47. Graffiti names on the town wall, Karthaia; c. 475-450? IG xii. 5. 566. Roberts i. 31b. SGDI iv, 
p- 855. Roehl, 57. 3. DGE 764. PL. 57 


48. Dedication by Diophanes and Diodoros, Poiessa; c. 430-400? Dunant and Thomopoulos, BCH 
Ixxvili (1954), 346 ff., no. 17, figs. 21-22. SEG xiv. 547. Poiessa, in terrace wall of church. 


SYROS 
49. Graffito of Smikon on a rock; ¢. 525-500? Peek, AM lix (1934), 64 ff., no. 21, Beil. 5. IG xii. 
suppl., p. 118, 244. Latte, Glotta xxxii (1952), 39 f. PL. 57 
TENOS 


50. Fragmentary stele (?) apparently inscribed boustrophedon, from Tenos; 6th c. IG xii. 5. 959. 
Tenos Mus. 


* 51. Abusive inscription on a stone block, Tenos; c. 500-450? Kontoleon, PAE 1949, 133 f., 
fig. 19. Tenos Mus. 137. 


52. Fragments of inscribed 6th-c. sherds and a bronze strip of the 5th c. inscribed [- - -]uvnotos, 
Tenos. BCH Ixxx (1956), Chron. fouilles, 332. 


ANDROS 


* 53. Decree concerning the preparation of a Gewpla, from Delphi; c. 500-475? Daux, Hesperia xviii 
(1949), 58 ff., pl. 1. Buck 7. Delphi Mus. 3410. 


IKAROS 


* 54. Relief stele inscribed with names of donors (?), from the necropolis at Kataphygion; c. 460. BCH 
Ixxx, op. cit. 334. See also 38. 


SKYROS 


55. Graffito in Attic (?) script on a sherd from a temple-precinct, Skyros; ¢c. 475-450? Philadelpheus, 
A, Delt. iv (1918), parart. 38, fig. 6. SEG i. 408. 
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B. Northern Aegean 


SAMOTHRACE 


56. Names incised by the figures on a marble relief from Samothrace; ¢. 560-550. IG xii. 8. 226. 
Roberts i. 162, Louvre, Encycl. phot. de I’ Art iii. 135. Bousquet, RA 1948 (Md. Picard) i. 112 ff., 
fig. 1. AGA, 96. Paris, Louvre. PL. 57 


* 57. Graffiti of the late 6th and 5th c. from the sanctuary of the Great Gods, Samothrace. Lehmann, 
Hesperia xxiv (1955), 93 ff., pls. 39-40. PL. 57 


LEMNOS 


58. Boundary-stone in Attic script from Myrrhina; c. 500-480? Segre, Ann. xv-xvi (1932-3), 294 ff., 
fig. 6. PL. 57 


59. Stele bearing Attic names in Attic script from Hephaistia; c. 500-490? Picard, BCH xxxvi (1912), 
329 ff., figs. 15-17. Wilhelm, Anz. Ak. Wien (1934), 111. IG xii, suppl., p. 147, 337- 


IMBROS 
* 60. Gravestone with Attic script and epitaph: c. 500-450? IG xii. 8. go. Peek i. 916. 


THASOS 
* 61. Memorial erected to Glaukos by the sons of Brentes in the Agora at Thasos; ¢. 625-600? Pouilloux, 
BCH Ixxix (1955), 77 ff., pl. 3. SEG xiv. 565. Peek i. 51a. Thasos Mus. 1355. PL. 58 


62. Graffito on a handle from the precinct of Herakles, Thasos; c. 550-500? Launey, Etudes thasiennes i 
(1944), 91, no. 1, fig. 74. Thasos Mus. 


* 63. Inscription under reliefs of Herakles and Dionysos by the southern city gate, Thasos; c. 525-500. 
IG xii. 8. 356. SGDI 5455a. Deonna, RA 1908, 15 ff. Rochl*, 63. 3. Launey, op. cit. 126. Fried- 
laender 118. Pouilloux, Recherches sur Vhistoire et les cultes de Thasos i (1954), 439. In situ. PL. 58 


* 64. Base for a dedication to Herakles by Akeratos; c. 525-500? Launey, BCH lviii (1934), 173 ff., 
pl. 3. JG xii. suppl., p. 163, 412. Launey, Etudes, 91, no. 2. Friedlaender 143. Pouilloux, op. cit. 439, 
pl. 6. 2-4. Thasos Mus. 


* 65. Gravestone of Thrasykles, Thasos; c. 525-500? IG xii. 8. 395. Friedlaender 157. Pouilloux, op. 
cit. 439, pl. 5. 4. Peek i. 142. Thasos Mus. 320. PL. 58 


66. Gravestone of Anaxipolis, Thasos; ¢. 525-500? IG xii. 8. 397. Roehl, 63. 2. Friedlaender go. 
Peek i. 1636. Thasos, built into a house. 


67. Memorial of Akeratos at Potamia Bay, Thasos; c. 500-490? Tod, JHS xxix (1909), 95 ff. Launey, 
BCH Wiii (1934), 180 f. IG xii. 8. 683. IG xii, suppl., p. 163, 412, n. Friedlaender 168. Pouilloux, op. 


cit. 439. In situ. 


Thasos; c. 500-490? IG xii. 8. 398. SGDI 5457. Roehl, 63. 7. Fried- 


* 68. Gravestone of Learete, ge 


laender 60. Pouilloux, op. cit. 439. Peek i. 164. Thasos Mus. 
500-490? Picard, BCH xlvii (1923), 259, fig. 1. (6) 


69a-b. k near Thasos town; ¢. 
aio eas te a a 63. 1. Pouilloux, op. cit. 439, pl. 5. I. 


graffiti on blocks of the city walls; c. 491? JG xii. 8. 390. Roehl, 
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70. Inscriptions on reliefs of Apollo, Hermes, Nymphs, and Graces, from the passage to the Prytaneion, 
Thasos; c. 475-465? IG xii. 8. 358. Roberts i. 22. SGDI 5455. SIG? 1033. Roehl, 63. 6. DGE 777. 
Louvre, Encycl. phot. de I’ Art iii. 148-9. Daux, RA 1948 (i), 244 f. Pouilloux, op. cit. 59 ff. and 440. 
Paris, Louvre. PL. 58 
71. Wine-law inscribed boustrophedon, from the Agora, Thasos; c. 460-450? Pouilloux, op. cit. 37 ff., 
no. 7, pl. 5. 3. Thasos Mus. 895. 

72. Stele with text concerning the cult of Herakles, Thasos; c. 450-440? Picard, BCH xlvii (1923), 
241 ff, pl. 4. JG xii, suppl., pp. 163, 414. Launey, op. cit. 126. Daux, op. cit. 243 f., fig. 2. Pouilloux, 
op. cit. 85 ff. and 440, pl. 11. 3. 

73. Relief stele of Philis, from Thasos; c. 430. IG xii. 8. 401. Devambez, BCH lv (1931), 413 ff., pl. 21. 
Pouilloux, op. cit. 87 and 440, pl. 10. Paris, Louvre. 

74. Stele with a list of proscriptions from the precinct of Apollo Pythios, Thasos; c. 411-408? IG xii. 
8. 263. Pouilloux, op. cit. 138, pl. 13, 4. Thasos Mus. 643. 

75. Gravestone of the Corinthians Lokrion and Lysistratos, Thasos; c. 411? IG xii. 8. 402. Pouilloux, 


op. cit. 136, pl. 14, 2. Paris, Louvre M 2706. PL. 58 
76. Laws concerning treason to the oligarchy, from the Agora, Thasos; c. 411-410. Pouilloux, op. cit. 
139 ff., no. 18, pl. 13, 1. Thasos Mus. 753. PL. 58 
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FIG. 45. Southern Aegean Islands (Doric) 


Notes on letter-forms (Cretan cities in italics) 


Br occurs with Bz at Gortyn, from the earliest examples to the 5th c.; Guarducci has also identified 
this form in the letter resembling pz on coins of Sybrita in the sth c. (cf. IC ii, p. 290). Thera uses 
3, developing to 4 in the 6th c. Melos uses 5 (cf. also Selinous, p. 269). 

yi is used by those Cretan places which show A1 (Dreros, Knossos, Praisos, Eltynia); elsewhere in 
Crete yz is used, presumably to avoid confusion with the more common Az. Thera shows y1, becoming 
Y3 in the late archaic period (Thera 14); the reversed y4 is Melian. 

Eltynia shows a shorthand form, 62 (JC i. x. 2; early 5th c.?). 

Eleutherna shows a shorthand form ¢4 in the late archaic period (c. 525-5007). 

F1-2 occurs at Gortyn in the earliest inscriptions, apparently illustrating the development of the 
original Phoenician waw into the Greek doublet form. F5, which looks like a broken-down version of 
the Gortynian, is used at Prinias, Axos, and Eleutherna. 

In Crete zeta was used apparently for -co-: Dreros le (03° = oa0(a)?); Gortyn 2, nos. 4-5 (avaba- 
gotar, o301 = avaSaccaca, oagor: cf. Buck, 70 f.). 
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At Dreros n 1-3 are all used; elsewhere I is normal, becoming 5 in the sth c. (?); only Eleutherna uses 
3-4 regularly in the late archaic period (cf. epsilon). Eta is not employed in the Gortyn Code, c. 450?, 
which shows epsilon throughout for € and n; the reason for this is not certain (p. 28, n. 2). 

i1 is the normal early form in Crete; later (c. 525 ?), an angled form 2 appears (Axos 21 and 22). In 
the 5th c. 11 becomes common again (Gortyn 7). 

For A1, see gamma above. Axos, Afrati, and the coins of Lyttos show A3 in the early 5th c, (17, 24, 25), 

pI-2 is normal for Crete, Melos, Sikinos; 14 is attested in a copy of a sth. (?) text from Axos (24). 

In Crete €2-3 is attested in the Eteocretan of Praisos, c. 550-525? (19), also once at Lyttos, c. 500? 
(16); the latter may be an error for zeta. The normal spelling of the sound was €1. In Thera, €2-3 is 
used for the initial Z in Zeus (p. 317); 4 appears in the 6th-s5th c, (Thera 15, Melos 25c). 

02 occurs at Lyttos, and o4 (with 03) at Eleutherna.os is Melian (sce omega below, and Knidos, p. 351). 

1-2 (Dreros, Prinias, Axos, Gortyn) apparently developed thence to 173 at Gortyn, and so to 14; 
4 is attested elsewhere in the 6th and sth c. (Lyttos, Afrati), but 5 was also used (Axos 22, 23, Eleu- 
therna 26). 

Qoppa is not used in the early inscriptions from Dreros, nor, apparently, in those from Praisos (see 
phi). It appears to be normal elsewhere: 91 (Gortyn, Lyttos), which becomes 3 (Prinias) or 2 (Gortyn 3, 
late archaic). It was apparently disused by the sth c. 

p3 occurs in a few inscriptions of the late archaic period (Chersonesos, Axos), and in the coin- 
legends of Eleutherna (28). p4 occurs in Thera from the late archaic period onwards (13, 15). 

In the early period we find both v2 (Dreros, Prinias 10) and ux (Gortyn 2, Lyttos 15, Chersonesos); 
3 appears to have superseded these forms in Crete, as elsewhere, during the late archaic period (c. 525- 
500?). 

The psilotic dialect of Crete used pi for phi. 92 is attested in Eteocretan at Praisos (19): the letter 
might be goppa, but cf. Ko (not 90) in the other fragment of this inscription. 93 first appears in Greek 
Cretan in a graffito from Jtanos (Samonion), c. 525? (IC iii. vii. 2). 

wr is attested for Thera (cf. Buck, 305), but the examples are not all certain, and it may possibly be 
merely omikron, cut with a compass or not dotted at all. «2 is used in Melian (see omikron above). 

For ligatures and curled letters in Theran, see p. 319. 

Punctuation 1 occurs in Crete, and occasionally in Thera (Thera 4). P2 or 3 occurs once at Dreros 
(la), at Lyttos (16, IC, no. 5), and at Gortyn (7, col. ix, Il. 24, 43). 4 occurs in solitary examples at 
Gortyn (3) and Eleutherna (26), § at Afrati (25); painted leaves, &c., are used between paragraphs in 
Gortyn 7. Guide-lines are used at Lyttos, Gortyn, Praisos, Prinias, Afrati, Eleutherna. The boustro- 
phedon system lasted at Gortyn until the 4th c., and perhaps elsewhere also. The paragraphing system 
will be further described (p. 311; cf. p. 44); it appears to have died out before the sth c., although the 
convention of beginning a text from right to left persisted rather longer (Gortyn 7). 

The letter-form here called doubtfully x2 is attested in the Eteocretan inscriptions of Dreros and 
Praisos, and at Sikinos; see also pp. 39 f., 322. 


CRETE 


The archaic inscriptions of Crete have been fully edited and illustrated in the great corpus 
Inscriptiones Creticae i-iv (1935-50) by Professor Guarducci; the only additions of im- 
portance which have been discovered since these volumes were issued are the legal 
fragments from Dreros, also published in detail (1). The following discussion will there- 
fore have nothing to contribute to the actual texts themselves, but will merely touch upon 
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certain aspects of the Cretan script as a whole, referring for all examples to the material 
as presented in JC i-iv and in the French publications of Dreros. 

It has long been agreed that Crete was, if not the birthplace, at least one of the earliest 
receivers of the Greek alphabet. Her relations in the eighth century with Cyprus, Rhodes, 
Corinth, and some at least of the Cyclades have been emphasized by archaeologists,' and 
epigraphists have observed that her script is the nearest of all to the Phoenician—that is, 
if a selection is made from all the letter-forms used throughout Crete; for Crete is a large 
island, and there are certain minor differences in the script used in different places (see 
notes above). The forms which correspond most closely with their Phoenician equivalents 
are Br (Gortyn), F1-2 (Gortyn), 11-2 (passim), Ax (Dreros, Knossos, Eltynia, Praisos), 
ur—2; €2 was known, though used (as far as the present evidence goes) only in inscriptions 
in the Eteocretan language at Praisos (19); 11-3 (becoming 4 in many places) again recalls 
the Phoenician. 92 is attested doubtfully in Eteocretan, and in one grafhito at Itanos 
(p. 309); X and ¥ do not appear. It has been generally concluded that their absence in 
inscriptions means that they had not yet been invented when the alphabet came to Crete, 
the graffito at Itanos being then an example of later contamination. This may well be so, 
but as the Cretan dialect apparently had no aspirate in any case, either initial or medial, 
only the discovery of an early abecedarium will prove conclusively whether these letters 
were totally unknown in Crete, or whether they were merely ignored for practical pur- 
poses from the start, yet handed on in the abecedarium, e.g. to Samos or Corinth 
(pp. 42, 116 ff.). T'wo further (incidental ?) likenesses to Phoenician may be mentioned: 
the Cretan punctuation 1, which is also common in North Semitic inscriptions, but not 
normal elsewhere in Greece; and the persistent tradition, which lasted into the fifth 
century, that every inscription should begin from right to left (cf. Gortyn 7). The same 
type of alphabet was used also in the Doric islands north of Crete (Thera, Melos, Sikinos, 
Anaphe), and is undoubtedly kin to the Corinthian and Argive. 

The Cretan script is illustrated chiefly by the fragments surviving from legal codes in 
eight of her ninety cities, which amply confirm the literary tradition} that the Cretans 
were pioneers among the Greeks in the establishment of legal systems, a practice perhaps 
inherited by the Doric incomers from the native Eteocretans with their traditions of the 
lawgiver Minos and the judge Rhadamanthys in the Minoan period. The most complete 
and therefore the best known of these systems is the great fifth-century Code at Gortyn 
(7). Fifth-century fragments remain from Eltynia (IC i. x. 2), Gortyn (4-5), and Lyttos 
(16). At Eleutherna and Axos large portions survive which may be of the late sixth 
century (22-23, 27). Parts of still earlier codes have appeared at Gortyn (2), Prinias 
(11-12), Lyttos (15) and Knossos (13), and (perhaps earliest of all) at Dreros (1). In 
nearly all cases the codes were inscribed on walls, either of temples or of other public 
buildings, and their survival is mainly due to this, since old wall-blocks were always 
useful for later rebuilding. Apart from the laws, the Cretan material consists of graffiti 
on rocks at Itanos (IC iii. vii. 3-4), Olous (IC i. xxii. 64) and (on a stone) at Gortyn 


' Cf. Kirsten, Das Insel Kreta im v. u. iv. Jat. (1936); 2 Buck, 53. 
Demargne, La Créte dédalique (1947), esp. 119 ff., 3 Arist., Pol. 1271b, 1274a; Plato, Laws i, passim; 
329 f., 331 ff, 335 ff., 340 ff. Ephoros ap. Strabo 260, 480-2; Plut. Lycurg. 4. 
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(IC iv. 50); coin-legends, none of which is earlier than the fifth century (6, 9, 14, 17, 
28 and IC ii. xxvi (Sybrita)); one inscribed clay figurine (18); plain funeral bases or 
stelai (20, 29); a dedication on a plain block (25); and a few very brief or illegible frag- 
ments, omitted here. There are as yet no inscribed vases or sculpture, and so any attempt 
at precise dating of Cretan inscriptions before the fifth century is most uncertain, for we 
have only the letter-forms themselves on which to form a judgement, qualified by the 
knowledge (derived from the fifth-century material) that the Cretan alphabet was dis- 
tinctly conservative in its retention of old forms and methods. 

The fragments at Dreros (1) consist of eight inscriptions cut on long roughly-trimmed 
blocks of grey schist from a plundered wall of the temple of Apollo Delphinios, which 
was built apparently in the Late Geometric period, and continued in use until at least the 
third century B.c.! The lettering varies somewhat; probably new clauses were added as 
occasion arose, each starting with the formula: o8¢ efad_e Todi, or simply erode. It is 
noteworthy that part of at least one clause appears to be in the Eteocretan language (15). 
The lettering of the longest surviving law (1a), which appears also to be among the 
earliest, bears a marked resemblance to that on Nikandra’s statue at Delos, c. 650 (p. 291, 
2) in its general appearance; i.e. a small omikron and tall, thin, long-tailed, straggling 
letters; it may be placed very tentatively in the middle or second half of the seventh 
century. It also shows the earliest example of the Cretan system of paragraphing; and 
this point needs amplification, for it is of importance in the restoration and dating of 
fragmentary texts such as the early laws from Gortyn (2). Though it occurs elsewhere 
(see p. 50), paragraphing is especially characteristic of archaic Cretan wall-inscriptions. 
The Cretan mason began his text from right to left, and proceeded along the wall with his 
line; if the clause ended before the space did, he did not continue in the same line with 
the next clause, but, leaving a vacat, returned to the right-hand edge and began the next 
paragraph under the first. Thus, where several paragraphs have been written in this way 
across several blocks of a wall, one surviving block from any point may give the impression 
that it belongs to a single inscription written in continuous retrograde. If, on the other 
hand, there was not space enough to finish the clause in a single line, he wrote it boustro- 
phedon in the normal way. In this Drerian law 1a the mason cut the first paragraph 
boustrophedon in three lines, and then, leaving a vacat at the end of 1. 3, he began his new 
paragraph (concerning the oaths to be taken) from right to left again, marking it with the 
punctuation-sign 2. 

The most archaic inscriptions from Gortyn are the series inscribed on the walls and 
steps of the temple of Apollo Pythios (2). It is generally agreed that they must extend 
over a considerable period, because of the minor differences in the lettering; but the date 
of the earliest examples has been disputed, some scholars assigning them to the middle 
of the seventh century,? others to the sixth.3 As far as can be judged from the lettering, 
it can only be observed here that (a) it appears to be distinctly later than the Drerian, 
in that none of it has the very thin, long-tailed, straggling look of extreme archaism, but 


' Marinatos, BCH Ix (1936), 268. iv, pp. 5, 40 ff. i 
2 Comparetti, MA iii (1893), 367 ff; Roberts i, 3 De Sanctis, MA xviii (1907); 297 ff.; Kirsten, op. 
P. 54; Guarducci, Riv. Fil. lxvi (1938), 272 ff. and IC cit. 46 ff.; Demargne, op. cit. 348. 
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that (b) it may belong to the end of the seventh century, if the Drerian does in fact extend 
through the period c. 650-600. But when one considers the four points on which the 
dating of the Gortynian fragments has depended—namely, the age of the temple itself, 
the direction of the script on the wall-blocks, the letter-forms, and the content of the 
text—none appears to offer any positive argument for a date in the seventh century. 
The temple itself, it is true, has been assigned tentatively by architectural experts to the 
seventh century,' but this conclusion rests in part at least on the previous assumption 
that the inscriptions are of that date; Weickert noted particularly that the ‘Quadertechnik’ 
of the blocks was remarkably developed for so early a building, and this point seems to 
me of some significance, although it has not been cited by the advocates of the sixth 
century. Nor has the internal chronology evolved by. Comparetti? from the direction of 
the script been challenged by them; yet his argument may be said to approach the problem 
from the wrong angle. Starting with the principle that all retrograde inscriptions should 
be earlier than those written boustrophedon, he therefore separated the extant blocks into 
two periods: (i) all those containing one or more retrograde lines, and (ii) all those written 
boustrophedon; and, since some of the latter are very archaic, he assumed that the retro- 
grade examples, being yet earlier, could not be later than the seventh century. It will be 
recalled that the inscriptions are written on (a) the orthostates, or lowest blocks of the 
walls, c. 1:20 m. high, (5) the ‘headers’ (c. 0-50-0°65 m. high), and (c) the ‘stretchers’ 
(c. 0-30 m. high), which, in alternating layers, formed the wall above the orthostates. In 
all three types, some blocks (the majority) are inscribed retrograde, and others boustro- 
phedon; indeed, some of the orthostates and ‘headers’ show both methods on the same 
block, and in some cases the lettering of the boustrophedon examples appears more archaic 
than that of the retrograde; nor has the very great size of the letters in some of the single 
lines on some ‘stretchers’ been taken into account. The true explanation seems to me to 
lie in the two points (i) that the inscriptions did not form a continuous code like that of 
the fifth century, but were cut at different times as occasion arose, and fitted in by the 
masons as space allowed, and (ii) that the paragraphing system, described on p. 311 above, 
was used. Thus a whole clause might run in one long retrograde line over any number of 
blocks, followed by another clause below it (so that an isolated surviving block may now 
suggest wrongly a shorter inscription written in two lines retrograde); or, if the available 
wall-space happened to be limited, or the mason remembered his client’s convenience, 
the inscription might be cut boustrophedon in much shorter lines. As the walls became 
more closely covered, and the masons had to cut the texts well above eye-level, the size 
of the letters would have to be increased; so that the ‘stretchers’ which carry single retro- 
grade lines of letters almost as tall as the block itself should be counted among the latest 
rather than the earliest of the series. In short, the division into a ‘first and second period’ 
(‘antiquiores tituli sinistrorsum, recentiores Bovotpopndév decurrunt’s) is unreal. As for 
the third argument (based on the individual letter-forms), it cannot be denied that the 
forms 61, F1-2, 91, v1 which the texts exhibit are very close to the Phoenician, but their 
usage alone will not prove the inscriptions to be of the seventh century, for they are used 


' Weickert, Typen d. archaischen Architektur, 62; Robertson?, 57, 323- 
2 Op. cit. 331 ff. 3 IC iv, p. 41 


_- 
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from beginning to end of the period covered by the texts, and Bx at least survived into 
the fifth century (4). As for the general appearance of the letters, it can only be said that 
some of the texts show €3, which might suggest a date later than the middle of the sixth 
century, while others, showing e1-2, may be earlier; but this criterion is of small value 
until we have some external factor (as those provided by sculpture, pottery, architecture) 
to help in dating Cretan inscriptions within the sixth century. The last argument for an 
early date maintains that the references in the text to the tripod, lebes, and obelos as units 
of currency indicate the seventh rather than the sixth century, even though it is granted 
that by ‘tripod’ and the rest is meant a lump of metal equivalent in value to the utensil 
itself; but de Sanctis has pointed out! that an inscription of the third century B.c. from 
Knossos (IC i. vili. 5) refers to lebetes, staters, and obols as units of currency, and there- 
fore, whatever were the actual objects? to which the Cretans gave these names, their 
occurrence in a text will not of itself prove that the text is particularly early. Indeed, 
since coinage was not introduced among the Greeks before the end of the seventh century, 
it is probable that the Cretans continued the system of barter through the sixth century 
(apart from the odd Aiginetan ‘turtle’), merely using the old units of value, the tripods 
&c., as a standard of reckoning; their own cities’ coinages begin with the fifth century. 

The archaic system of paragraphing apparently died out before the end of the sixth 
century, for the lines run boustrophedon continuously in the series of inscriptions which 
follow the Pythion texts. In the great Code (7), which may be dated not earlier than 
c. 450,3 the breaks between paragraphs are marked by a vacat of one or two letters, filled 
with a stylized leaf or flower in red paint. In the series of those which, according to the 
lettering, are to be placed between the Pythion texts and the great Code, those showing 
ar, €1, F3, and 93 would appear to be earliest (3; end of sixth century ?), followed by the 
numerous blocks from the ‘north and east’ walls in the Agora (4), which differ little 
in appearance from the Code itself, except that Br and 75 are still used. The boustro- 
phedon system was still in use in the fourth century, for the latest examples show Ionic 
lettering (IC iv. 141-59), which is hardly likely to have taken root in Crete earlier than 
that century. 

Little remains to be said of the archaic inscriptions from the rest of Crete, apart from 
the discussion of their individual letter-forms; I call attention here only to a few points 
of interest. At Prinias (ancient Rhizenia?) the middle part of a stout pillar was found, 
inscribed vertically with a legal text of some kind on all sides (12); its large, awkward 
lettering, which allowed only four lines to the surviving wide face, resembles the early 
fragments from Gortyn (2). The mutilated lines evidently ran continuously from one face 
to the next, and the end was marked off from the start by a guide-line drawn between 
two of the lines on the wide face. At Lyttos, the earliest of many fragments of Lyttian 
legal codes (15) shows a style of lettering different from those of Dreros, Gortyn, and 
Prinias already mentioned; it shows vertical lines and sharp angles (except for 1), and has 
a general air of competence; if the earliest from Gortyn and the Prinias pillar are to be 


see . y ducci (IC iv, p. 126); second half 
' MA xviii (1907), 302 ff. 3 ‘c, 480-460’, Guar : 
2 De sates paaecbat (loc. cit.) that the ‘lebetes’ of sth c., Shoe (Profiles i. 18, pl. 8. 5), Carpenter (AVA 
stood for Aiginetan drachmai. xxxvii (1933), 24), Kirsten (op. cit. 44 ff.). 


Wise. 
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dated in the first half of the sixth century, the Lyttos fragment should fall in the period 
c. 550-525. Similar lettering, also between guide-lines, occurs on the two Eteocretan 
fragments from Praisos (19), and on the base of a statue from Chersonesos, inscribed 
with an epitaph for a woman named Timo (20); but in the latter iota is also 12, and rho 
is 03. The same iota and rho appear in the numerous fragments of a long legal code from 
Axos (22), and here we are apparently in the late archaic period, for it also shows €3 and 
v3, and the old paragraphing system is no longer in use. The latest piece from Axos 
should be the lost block copied by Barrozzi and Spratt (24), which apparently showed 
(with a remarkable shorthand 4, not otherwise attested) n5 and A3, the latter form being 
used also on a dedication from Afrati (25), which shows n1 combined with the neat 
squared lettering of the fifth-century texts from Gortyn. At Eleutherna inscriptions 
apparently contemporary with the main series from Axos ( 27, c. 525-500?) show a peculiar 
local shorthand for epsilon (e4) and eta (3-4), which is not used on an earlier fragment 
(26), or on her coins (28); one fragment (26) shows paragraphing from left to right, 
a reversal of the normal Cretan practice. Last, but not least, there is the local script of 
Kydonia (29), which, as a colony of Aigina, stood apart from the rest of Crete in using 
the script of her mother-city, even to the Aiginetan ‘reversed’ a2 (p. 109). Three tomb- 
stones found there are in Aiginetan script of the early fifth century (29). Like the true 
Cretans, the Kydoniate colonists sometimes turned mercenaries, especially in the service 
of Egypt. The funeral temple of Seti I at Abydos (which the Greeks wrongly took to be 
the Palace of Memnon: Strabo 813) bears innumerable Greek graffiti. The earliest, 
Ionic of the sixth century, were presumably made by mercenaries; as at Abou Simbel, 
they occur with similar scrawls in Carian and Phoenician. Among the fifth-century 
examples is one by a Kydoniate, Onesandros, who was one of the mercenaries serving 
under Amyrtaios (30a). The script might be as early as c. 460, when the prince Amyrtaios 
revolted against the Pharaoh (Thuc. i. 110). More probably, we should assign it to the 
revolt of Amyrtaios the Saite, c. 400; a mercenary might still use the local script at that 
late date. Two Doric names incised together in a script which might be Aiginetan of the 
early fifth century may also be those of Kydoniates (306). Elsewhere in Crete at this time 
the ‘primitive’ script was still in use, but for one possible exception. At Phaistos two 
sherds were recently found in the dump made during the excavation of the Minoan 
palace in 1900-1.! They bear the names tépaxAés | optus and ZaotwK? | OepiotoKAés 
in script like the Kydoniate, and apparently of the sixth to fifth centuries. The archaic 
script of Phaistos, as attested on the coinage (9) is, as one would expect, the usual ‘primi- 
tive’ Cretan, like that of Gortyn. The graffiti appear to have been arranged to fit onto the 
sherds—that is, not to be part of any original inscription made on the pottery before it 
was broken—and one can only speculate whether they were written casually by Kydo- 
Nniates on a visit.? 


' Guarducci, Ann. 1952-4, 167 ff., figs. 1-3. As she forgeries ‘planted’ on the dump by the hopeful per- 
points out, the aspirate in the first name is unparalleled _petrator, or simply jokes dating from the dig of 1900-1, 
in Crete, and the sign doubtfully read as w is in fact the | thrown on the dump when the joke was over. (See now 
punctuation-sign 3. Mastrokostas, AE 1955, 90, who reads Kaotwp for 


a One might even suspect them of being modern Zaor«x). 
works, in view of their divers oddities—either small 
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SELECT CATALOGUE! 


DREROS 


* 1a-h. Eight fragments of laws inscribed on the walls of the temple of Apollo Delphinios; middle and 
second half of 7th c.? (a) Van Effenterre, BCH Ixi (1937), 333 ff.; Ixii. 194 f. Guarducci, Riv. Fil. Ixvii 
(1939), 20 ff. Ehrenberg, CQ xxxvii (1943), 14 ff. (6) (bilingual): Van Effenterre, Rev. Phil. xx (1946), 
131 ff. Georgiev, Rev. Phil. xxi (1947), 132 ff. Lejeune, REA xlix (1947), 274 ff. Jeffery (K. Ch.) iti 
(1949), 143 ff. (c) Van Effenterre, BCH Ixx (1946), 588 ff., no. 1. (d) Op. cit., no. 2. (e) Op, cit., no. 3. 
(f) Op. cit., no. 4. (g) Op. cit., no. 5. McDonald, Hesperia xxv (1956), 69 ff., pl. 27. (h) Op. cit., no. 6. 
Dreros (Neapolis) Mus. PL. 59 


GORTYN 

2. Inscribed wall-blocks and steps from the temple of Apollo Pythios; ¢. 600-525? IC iv. 1-40. 

Heraklion Mus., and on site. PL. 59 

3. Inscribed blocks from various parts of the site at Gortyn; c. 525-500? Op. cit. 62-64. Heraklion 

Mus. PL. 59 
* 4, Inscribed blocks from ‘north and east walls’; c. 500-450? Op. cit. 41-51. Heraklion Mus. and on 

site. 

5. Inscribed blocks from the ‘Odeion’ and elsewhere; c. 500-450? Op. cit. 52-61, 65-71. Heraklion 


Mus. and on site. PL. 59 
* 6. Coins inscribed Foptuvos to Troupe right to left; c. 450-425? HN?, 465. B ii. 3. 961 ff., pl. 252. 
* 7. Great Code; mid-sth c.? IC iv. 72. On site. PL. 59 


8. Inscribed blocks similar to Great Code; c. 450-400? Op. cit. 73-140. On site. 


PHAISTOS 
* 9. Coins inscribed Tloioti6v To Traiper right to left; c. 450-425? HN?, 472. B ii. 3. 979 ff., pl. 255. 


PRINIAS (RHIZENIA?) 
10. Graffito of several men’s names (?); 7th c.? IC i. xxviii. 1. On site. 
11. Legal fragments; early 6th c.? Op. cit. 2-6, 8-15. Heraklion Mus. 
12. Legal code inscribed on a pillar; early 6th c.? Op. cit. 7. Heraklion Mus. PL. 59 


KNOSSOS 
13. Fragments of a legal code; mid-6th c.? IC i. viii. 2. Jeffery, JH'S Ixix (1949), 36 f. Heraklion Mus. 
* 14. Coins inscribed Kvdo, Kvdoto right to left; ¢. 425? HN?, 460. B ii. 3. 937 ff., pl. 249. 


LYTTOS 


15. Fragment of a code; ¢. 550-525? ICi. xviii. 1. Lost? PL. 60 


16. Fragments of later codes; ¢. 500? Op. cit. 2-7. Heraklion Mus. 
17. Coins inscribed Auxtiov; 5th c. HN?, 471. B ii. 3. 926 ff., pl. 247. 
separate catalogue from those of the other Doric islands 


1 Si many cities within the island are con- 
Since so y cities oe nay 


cerned, I have listed the Cretan inscriptions as a 
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PRAISOS 
18. Graffito on a ‘Daedalic’ terra-cotta figure; 7th c. IC iii. vili. 1: there ascribed to Setaia; cf. Dohan, 
MM Studies iii (1931), 216, fig. 15. New York, MM. 53.5.24. PL. 60 
19a-b. Two fragments of an Eteocretan code(?); ¢. 550-525? IC ili. vi. 1, 4. Jeffery, K.Ch. 
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iii (1949), 146 f. (a) Heraklion Mus. 99. (b) Lost? PL. 60 
CHERSONESOS 
20. Gravestone of Timo; ¢. 525? Petrou-Mesogeites, ‘EAAnvixa x (1938), 204 ff., fig. 7. Private Coll., 
Koutoulouphari. PL. 60 
AXOS 
21. Fragments of a legal code (?); early 6th c. IC ii. v. 12-14. Heraklion Mus. 97, 98. 
22. Fragments of a later code; ¢. 525-500? Op. cit. 1-8, 11. Heraklion Mus. PL. 60 
23. Fragment of another code; ¢. 525-500? Jeffery, FHS Ixix (1949), 34 ff. Rhethymno Mus. 
24, Fragment concerning sacrifices; early 5th c.? IC ii. v. 9. Lost. 
AFRATI 
25. Part of a dedication; early sth c.? JC i. v. 4. Built into a house. 
ELEUTHERNA 
26. Fragment of a legal code (?); early 6th c.? IC ii. xii. 1. Rhethymno Mus. 33. 
27. Fragments of legal codes; c. 525-500? Op. cit. 2-19. Rhethymno Mus. PL. 60 
28. Coinage inscribed EAevéep right to left; 5th c. HN?, 464. B ii. 3, 1001 ff., pl. 258. 
KYDONIA 
29a-c. Grave-stelai in Aiginetan script; early 5th c. IC ii. x. 7, 10, 13. Theophaneides, AE 1948-9, 
Arch. Chron. 18, figs. 29-30. Canea Mus. PL. 60 
30a-b. Graffiti by Kydoniate mercenaries in Abydos, Egypt; 5th c. Perdrizet and Lefebvre, Les 
Graffites grecs du Memnonion d’ Abydos (1919), nos. 405, 445. PL. 60 


THERA (WITH KYRENE) 


The island of Thera had connexions with Crete in the Bronze Age, as the pottery 
found there shows;! she was later colonized by Doric Greeks from Lakonia (according 
to the tradition, led by one Theras) in the general emigration eastward which planted 
Doric settlements on a bridge of islands across the southern Aegean as far as the coast of 
Asia Minor. The further tradition that the Lakonian emigrants under Theras found 
a Phoenician colony already settled there (Hdt. iv. 147 ff.) was not confirmed by the 
excavators of the main site, who reported a total lack of any signs of Phoenician settle- 
ment.? The archaic script of Thera and the small Doric islands round her is obviously 


' Hiller von Gaertringen, Thera iii. 44 ff. and RE, s.v. Thera, 2277 ff. 2 Thera i. 142; ii. 235. 
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much more closely connected with that of Crete than with that of her other neighbours, 
the Tonic Cyclades; and since one island must have passed it to the other within this 
Doric nucleus, it seems more likely that the seafaring Cretans were the first of the nucleus 
who learnt the alphabet (from its original source?) and passed it on to the rest, than that 
the Therans were the pioneers. In certain details, however, Theran differs from Cretan 
(see pp. 308 f., B, v). Vau is not used in any Theran inscriptions, which suggests that the 
dialect may have been influenced in this by the neighbouring Ionic (cf. also Rhodian); 
but the letter may have existed nevertheless in her abecedarium. Zeta also is missing from 
the inscriptions; but only one occasion for it has occurred as yet, in Zeus, which is written 
Eeus (see on xt below): heta has both values, + and n, which suggests either that Crete 
passed it on in the abecedarium with its full value (though her dialect was psilotic) or that 
here also the script of the Ionic Cyclades influenced Thera. Xi is used consistently for 
the initial letter of Zeus (see zeta above), which may possibly reflect some dialectal oddity, 
since we have no warrant for assuming that all Greek dialects gave to the = precisely the 
same sound-value as did the Ionic. The complementary letters p, x, which replace the 
earlier Theran tt, x probably in the late sixth century, may have come from the Cycladic 
alphabet: Y, when it appears in Theran in the late sixth to fifth centuries, has the value of 
xi, as in Melian of the same period. 

To suggest an absolute chronology for the development of the Theran alphabet is as 
hazardous as in the case of the Cretan, for here also, as in Crete, the controls of sculpture 
and pottery are very rare. Much of the Theran evidence consists of names on gravestones 
chiefly from the cemetery outside the archaic town, on the south-west side of the near-by 
ridge called the Sellada (saddle), which divides the high ridge of Prophet Elias from that 
of Mesavouno, on which the town stood. The cemetery extended over the north side of 
the saddle as well; only the south grave-field has been excavated, but some few of the 
inscribed stones were casual finds from the north side. Some of the stones are rough 
stelai, with the names written vertically downwards; others are slabs, either laid flat on 
the ground, or furnished with three feet to make a funeral tpdérrega. Of a hundred and 
five graves excavated by Dragendorff on the Sellada, not one had an inscribed stone still 
in situ, although the site contained many such markers, either lying uprooted on the 
ground or rebuilt into much later graves. The burials were dated from the Geometric 
period (which in Thera apparently lasted through the seventh century)! to the end of the 
sixth century. The gravestones can be divided into an earlier and a later series, the former 
(3) being written in tall, long-tailed lettering on roughly-trimmed narrow stelai, the 
latter (12) on flat slabs and trapezai in a more developed script which eventually shows 
X3, €4; but the two types of monument must have overlapped for a long time, for we find 
rough stelai showing x3 (IG xii. 3. 785, 12) and the later Bq (IG xii. 3. 772, 12; 775, 778), 
and a block or trapeza (IG xii. 3. 783, 3) whose lettering looks as early as any on the 
stelai. A stele such as JG xii. 3. 771 might, from its lettering, belong to the first half of the 
seventh century, and the slabs 811 (= 15) and 812 can hardly be earlier than the fifth. 

The most famous of the gravestones from Thera is the one found by Ross a ee 
Sellada, which bears certainly nine, possibly ten names (5). It is a large flat slab o 


£ 2 Cf. Thera ii. 236. 
' MuZ i. 84; Buschor, Griech. Vasen (1940), 53 f 
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volcanic stone, with three words occupying the centre of the upper face: Péxcavip | 
Apxtoryetas | TpoxAns. wo more names are crowded in near the edge of this face, and 
five more on three of the low vertical sides of the slab. It has been suggested that ‘Apya- 
yétas may not be a proper name but a title belonging to either Rhexanor or Prokles, 
signifying King, or, possibly, Leader of a group of Orgeones or the like, who had the right 
to be all buried in this plot of ground.! Several of the graves on the Sellada contained 
a number of separate burials; Dragendorff’s no. 17, for example, showed five surviving, 
and an unknown number in a part of the grave which had been destroyed. It is impossible 
to say with certainty whether the names on 5 were all cut at the same time or not. There 
are small variations in the shapes of the letters, but none of any marked significance; all 
are well and carefully cut. The date might be anywhere within the second half of the 
seventh century and the first half of the sixth. The only point on which we can be sure is 
that three names, or two names and a title, were cut first and largest on the stone, and the 
rest then added. If they were added at the same time, these men must have been acknow- 
ledged subordinates; if they were added later, the smaller letters and the crowding may 
mean only that the mason had no space to do better. 

A little help comes from the scanty inscribed material found within the graves; it 
included a plain amphora bearing the graffito Aapaivis, which contained a little cup of 
Subgeometric type (2), and a plain skyphos from the fill of Dragendorff’s grave no. 17, 
with the graffito Teptroia nu (9), which might belong to the first half of the sixth century. 
Three amphorae not of Theran make, containing children’s bones, bear very brief graffiti, 
which might be in the script either of Thera or of some Ionic exporting state; (1) ue, (2) An, 
n, Te, (3) cyA.3 In another cemetery, just outside the city wall on the Mesavouno, a grave 
was found with the gravestone lying face downwards over the ‘Opfergrube’ outside; the 
stone bears the names of two children whose bones were found in the grave (6): Novos, 
NioKas (= Nixoxpétns), and on the Ionic amphora which held the bones of one child is 
the graffito tito (7). The ‘Opfergrube’ held the remains of a Corinthian oinochoe, and 
the Ionic amphora is dated tentatively in the beginning of the sixth century.+ The name 
of a child in the next grave was written on the rock: Ytrepas (= ‘YtrepiSas: 8); but it 
contained seven children in all, with pottery from both the seventh and the early sixth 
centuries.’ From the above, therefore, we gather the scanty information that in the early 
sixth century (a) the open eta was already used in graffiti (9) and (5) the formal stone 
inscriptions still retained all the characteristics of great archaism. 

Everywhere on the rocky plateau of the ancient town there are casual graffiti. Their 
value, great as it is, would be doubled if any had something other than the bare letter- 
forms to suggest an absolute date. The personal names and remarks incised in the area 
near the later gymnasium contain some inscriptions whose appearance is earlier than any 
of the epitaphs (1a; cf. also IG xii. 3. 536-44); but there are no external circumstances 
to offer more precise evidence for their date, and it can only be said that they may well 

1 For a discussion of the various views, see the used in Argive and other inscriptions of a later period. 
bibliography to 5; Hiller von Gaertringen holds 2 Thera ii. 28 ff.; IG xii. 3. 984, 987-8. 
that it is Prokles, &pxnyétns of the royal house of 3 Thera ii. 62 ff. 


Thera, and Vollgraff that Prokles was leader of a 4 Pfuhl, AM xxviii (1903), 87. 
religious band, on the analogy of the title 4pxayétas 5 Op. cit. 89 f. 
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be as early as the graffiti on the sherds from Hymettos (p. 69, Attica 3). Nor are there 
any certain aids for dating the names of deities incised beside small cuttings for offerings 
in the so-called holy area’, the plateau between the later temple of Karneios and the great 
retaining wall built at the southern edge of this plateau (1b; cf. IG xii. 3. 350-63); it is 
true that some of the graffiti are written under the presumed floor-level of a small building 
with polygonal walls whose foundations still remain on the plateau, and are therefore, by 
inference, older than the building; but as the latter itself is undated within the archaic 
period,' this is of very little help. The numerous personal names written (often in pairs, 
enclosed within an incised frame) on the face of the rock or on stones all over the site 
illustrate two particular characteristics of the archaic Theran script: the habit of making 
akind of ligature with mu or nu and a following vowel, and of elaborately curling the ends 
of iota and kappa (la; IG xii. 3. 548, 552, 582, suppl. 1435, 1448, 1463). These inscrip- 
tions all bear a general resemblance to each other, and may therefore all fall within 
a comparatively short period, illustrating a passing fashion. Ligatures appear also in 10 
(ua) and 3 (IG xii. 3. 781: An). 

The Theran script, unlike that of more distant Crete, had lost all its peculiar charac- 
teristics before the middle of the fifth century, according to the stoichedon inscription of 
Agloteles (16), which by its general appearance can hardly be earlier than c. 480-450; 
indeed, it had apparently lost them earlier than c. 480, according to the lettering of the 
sacral law inscribed boustrophedon on a fluted column from the Agora (14). The surface 
of the flutes is so badly damaged that many of the letter-forms are uncertain, but it is 
evidently earlier than 16, using pr and punctuation 5. It might be set tentatively c. 500; 
the use of boustrophedon here may be due to religious conservatism (see Attica 44), but 
we have no evidence to show exactly how long its normal usage lasted in Thera, since the 
earlier inscriptions rarely have occasion for a proper second line. Nor can we trace with 
any precision the development of individual letters. x3 and 93 appeared comparatively 
early, while the archaic script was still in full force otherwise (10, 11); p4 occurs with 
san on a stone weight (13), whereas p1 and sigma appear together in 14; y3 first appears 
in 14, and (with €4 and p4) on the gravestone of Alexagoras (15), which is perhaps of 
about the same date as 16; +5 occurs with the local zota and san on a gravestone (IG xii. 
3. 768; Peek i. 1529). 

The inscriptions cut inside a cave near Vari in Attica by Archedemos of Thera (17) are 
dated tentatively in the second half of the fifth century. They are not in Attic, and there- 
fore presumably are in Archedemos’ native script; but it is no longer the ‘primitive’ 
alphabet. €3 is used, and both tailed and tailless rho. 

Kyrene in Libya was founded from Thera c. 630, perhaps with Lakonian settlers also; 
a later renewal in the sixth century brought additional settlers from the Aegean islands, 
notably from Lindos in Rhodes.? Her script is attested by a few graffiti on vases, and two 
inscriptions on stone; and from these it is almost certain that she used the script of Thera. 
The earliest example is the fragmentary block from Olympia inscribed ?upa— (18). 
This may be connected with some dedication in the archaic treasury of Kyrene (Paus. vi. 
19. 10). It cannot be ascribed to the treasury itself, for, according to the excavators, it is 

' Thera i. 283 f. 2 Hat. iv. 145 ff.; cf. Paus. iii. 14. 3 and the Lindian Chronicle, c. 17. 
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not an architectural block. The next example, from the Apollonion at Kyrene, is a graffito 
of the early sixth century incised on a painted clay plate: to AroAAGvos eu (19), showing 
the archaic Theran iota and san. The next, a dedication on a stele in the Apollonion by 
Aiglanor son of Antipatros (20), resembles the Theran sacral text 14 in general appear- 
ance, but shows y1, and eta as €3: AryAavop w’ avebéxe | Fovtitratpo Sexcrtav. Several 
graffiti on fragments of pottery dedicated to Apollo appear to be of about the same date 
(21): to AtroAAévos, and the like. 

The inscribed coinage of Kyrene (22) starts in the late archaic period, with the silphion 
plant always prominent and, on one series, kappa on the reverse. During the fifth century 
the legend expands to Kupa. Evidently the letter goppa was already obsolete when the 
inscribed series began. See also Addenda. 


MELOS 


The script of Melos presents several interesting features. As would be expected, it is 
clearly of the same general type as Cretan and Theran, showing (in contrast with its Ionic 
neighbours) 12, 41-2, san, €1, and tt, xt for phi, chi. All these are illustrated in the earliest 
inscription from Melos (23), the dedication on a fluted marble column-shaft now in 
Berlin, which was found somewhere on the island in the eighteenth century. The deity, 
called the child of Zeus, is thought to be Athena, since other, later inscriptions attest 
a cult of her on Melos (JG xii. 3. 1077, 1081). The dedicator should be Ekphantos, on 
whose behalf she is asked to receive the acceptable offering; then follows: coi yap 
etreukFouevos Tout’ eteAcaoe Fpotrt dv, ‘for Grophon (?) made this vow to you and fulfilled 
it’. Perhaps Ekphantos began the work on the dedication, but died before he could 
complete it, and Grophon thereupon vowed to finish it in his name. Other explanations 
have been offered, but none is satisfactory. The simplest would be to take expavtd: as 
a vocative epithet, and Grophon as dedicator and perhaps maker, according to the inter- 
pretation of étéAcooe; but the name or epithet *Expavta is otherwise unknown. Another 
theory takes Ekphantos as maker and dedicator, who accomplished it ypopav (ypaqwv). 
But ypégeiv should mean only to paint, write, or incise, and the lost capital of the column 
must have held sculpture of some kind: yedpov could refer only to the cutting of the 
inscription, which seems unlikely. Moreover, the word appears again in an inscription of 
about the same date from Olympia, which also concerns Melians (29); and here it is hard 
indeed not to accept it as a sculptor’s name: Opacupyayo trades to Madto [- - -]ue 
a[vebev - - -] | 151 At, ActcrAKos Kou [- - - ?vikacavt]es vac. | Fpopov etroie MaAtos Kéry[- - -].! 
The script of this dedication is not Melian, nor Elean. It corresponds to that used in 
Thera in the late archaic period, after the loss of the local script (e.g. 16). Again we are 
reduced to conjecture. Can Grophon and the sons of Thrasymachos have gone from the 
one Doric island to the other, and adopted the script of their new home? 

The date of 23 should not be earlier than the last quarter of the sixth century, from 
the forms of n5 and v3. The typical Melian Bs and reversed y4 may also be noted. 
This is as yet the only Melian inscription which shows crooked iota and the lack of the 


1 In this restoration I have moved the floater (with the lines [---]ue o[---|---Jes vacat) one flute upwards, 
to continue ll. 1 and 2 instead of Il. 2 and 3. 
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complementary signs after upsilon. Nearly all the rest of the evidence comes from the well- 
known series of Melian gravestones. Most of these were found at various times in the grave- 
fields at Trypete and Klimatovouni, not far from the ancient town. They are all small, 
narrow stelai of the local reddish trachyte, the top cut to form an obtuse angle like 
a pediment, with the name (in the nominative) and patronymic of the dead below. Nearly 
all were found built into houses in the village of Trypete, and only one was connected 
with the contents of any particular grave. This was 25g, said by the owners to have come 
from a family cave-tomb, which also contained the red-figured neck-amphora ARV 
852, no. 6 (Suessula painter, late years of fifth century to early fourth). Since it was a 
family tomb, there may be a good many years between the stele and the vase. But prob- 
ably none of these stelai antedates the fifth century. They all show large, neat, squared 
letters between deep guide-lines (from two to five letters in each line, usually stoichedon). 
There is a steady development in the letter-forms used, which may be plotted in their 
relative sequence despite the lack of absolute dates. All show straight iota and tailless 
epsilon; for xi the earlier have €4 (as at Thera), the later €3; for chi and phi all have the 
normal Jonic forms. Both nx (JG xii. 3. 1183) and n5 occur (JG xii. 3. 1076, a dedication). 
The most distinctive feature, which persists through the series, is the use of a half-circle 
for omikron and full circle for omega, forms used also in Knidos (pp. 346, 351). The 
dedication of Ekphantos (23) does not show this difference. Melos had a colony Kryassos 
in Caria, not too far from the Knidian peninsula; but we know nothing of this colony’s 
script. 

According to the usual criteria, the earliest of the series should be those showing 
ar-2, UI, §4; e.g. 25 a, b, c, which show also p1-z and 4. Ionic €2-3 came in while san 
was still in use (25d), and san presumably changed to sigma when mu lost its fifth stroke. 
25e shows 43 with the local forms of beta and gamma. os remains throughout. It is usually 
held that this series ended in 416, when the Athenians sacked the city and killed or exiled 
the population. The surviving Melians returned after 403, and then—presumably— 
began the series of gravestones of this type in Ionic script, e.g. JG xii. 3. 1177, 1185. 

The earliest inscribed coins of Melos (amphora/cross in incuse) have been dated in the 
second quarter of the fifth century, being followed closely by the first of the series with 
the canting device of an apple for obverse (c. 470?).! The amphora-series has the legend 
MoAt with 13, A2, px. The latest of the series with apple/cross in incuse is dated tenta- 
tively c. 450, and on one die at least of this series mu is now 3. The subsequent remarkable 
series of Melian coins, nearly all known only from a single hoard and showing thirty-one 
different reverse types, has not yet been satisfactorily dated. The legends are Moatov 
(u2 or 3, v2, 05), MaAtcv (u3, 2). Numismatists suggest that all were struck within 
a fairly short period, for the total number of different dies used for the apple obverse is 
surprisingly small.2 Coins sharing the same obverse die show on their reverses Now U2, 
Now 43: ar and 3: both MaAiov and MaAwov. If all the coins are indeed close in date, then 


whole series in the last quarter of the 5th c., not long 
before the fall of Melos in 416; a date so late, and 
within so very short a span, seems to me incompatible 
with the appearance of the letters, and of some of the 


' I owe these dates, and much helpful information 
on the coin-series, to E. S. G. Robinson. 

? I owe all my information on the die-sequences here 
to C. M. Kraay. I have not followed the view of Milne 
(Num. Notes and Monographs, 1934), who would set the _ types. 
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the series should belong to the transitional period of the Melian alphabet. The only 
reverse clearly datable by style (head of youth wearing a pilos, legend MAAION) has been 
set c. 440, which gives a rough estimate of about ten years (c. 450-440) for the whole 
series. If this date is right, it is difficult not to connect this great activity of the Melian 
mint with the Athenian Coinage Decree c. 449/8; perhaps in forbidding the Allies to coin 
in silver any more, it gave Melos a chance to exploit her independence. 

One other inscription which is not in Melian script may be noted here. This is on an 
intaglio gem of the seventh century showing the suicide of Ajax, which (Miss Richter 
has suggested)? may be of Melian make, as other similar gems are known to be. The 
retrograde legend tatifas (= Aifas) is certainly not in Melian script—nor Corinthian, 
though the gem is said to have been found at Perachora. Open heta with sloping bar is 
typical of the Etruscan script, at least from the late archaic period onwards, and the ab- 
normal version of the name also looks Etruscan—though why it should have been added 
to the gem so much later, I do not know; but certainly open heta would be remarkable 
in the seventh century. (See also Addenda.) 


ANAPHE, SIKINOS 


The archaic script of Anaphe is attested by one very early gravestone, a flat slab (grave- 
table?) bearing the inscription on one of its vertical sides (26): Ay?uAt6v Tovd_e Tov 86%ov 
etroie[- - -]; whence it is plain that her script was like the Theran. The dialect and script 
of Sikinos were both unknown until 1931, when an archaic epitaph (27) was found, 
written retrograde round the vertical sides of a flat, broken tombstone. The dialect is 
Doric, and the script, which has the wavering ductus of the seventh century, corresponds 
closely with Cretan: 

Avmi80[tos ev TULBov eXx5|o” auTto]s kar Trades 
Tla|oi8i961" To Se cay’ Evvol[o]s eotace KaASv Kexap|iopevov epyov. 


The fifth line continues boustrophedon from the fourth, on the last face of the stone, and 
the most notable letter is the x2, written for chi in keyapiopevov; it will be recalled that 
a similar letter occurs twice in Crete, in the Eteocretan inscriptions of Praisos and Dreros. 
The letter does not belong to the Greek alphabet, and I have suggested elsewhere that it 
may be the same as the very similar one in the non-Greek script of Phrygia and Lemnos, 
though the latter is usually transliterated as z.3 A second inscription found on Sikinos is 
evidently later, for it is cut in two lines from left to right, with n5 (28): [6 Seiva AuK?]niov 
etro[te?] | [- - -]noav.4 


' Jacobsthal, Die melischen Reliefs (1931), 154, fig. + The restoration [Aux]niov is suggested as a possible 


32. alternative spelling for the normal form Av«eiov (cf. 
2 AGA, 31; MMNYC Engraved Gems (1956), no.13, Milt i. 7. 282, Auxnos for Auxeios). For other examples 
pl. 3. : ads of dedications of AUxe1a (at Thera and Delphi), cf. IG 
3 Kretika Chronika iii (1949), 143 f£.; cf. pp. 39 f. xii. 3. 389 and xii, suppl., p. 86. 
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SELECT CATALOGUE 
THERA 


1. (a) Graffiti names and remarks incised on a rock plateau near the later gymnasium; end of 8th c. 
onwards? IG xii. 3. 536-7, 540, 543, 573, 767. Roehl, 2. 6-7. DGE 214 (1, 2, 4). Buck 109. 

(5) Graffiti names of deities beside niches in the plateau between the temple of Apollo Karneios and 
the Retaining Wall; same date? JG xii. 3. 350, 357, suppl., 1313. PL. 61 


2. Graffito on an amphora from a child’s burial; c. 700-650? IG xii. 3. 986. Blegen, AYA xxxviii 
(1934), 27, n. 6. Thera Mus. oe 


3. Rough stelai from Sellada cemetery; 7th c.? IG xii. 3. 765, 771, 781, 802. Roehl, 1. 3. DGE 215 (4). 
IG xii. 3. 783 (table). Thera Mus. PL. 61 


4. Grave-stele of Praxilas; end of 7th c.? IG xii. 3. 763. Roehl, 3. 11. DGE 215 (2). SEG ii. 499. IG 
xii, suppl., p. 89, no. 763. Thera Mus. 


5. Gravestone of Rhexanor and others, from the Sellada; c. 600? IG xii. 3. 762. Roehl, 1. 1. DGE 215 
(1). Hiller von Gaertringen, JdI xlvii (1932), 127 ff., fig. 1. JG xii, suppl., pp. 89, 762. Vollgraff, 
L’Inhumation en terre sacrée (1941), 18 f. SEG xiv. 522. Buck 110. EM. PL. 61 


6. Gravestone of Nikokas and Nanos from Mesavouno cemetery; early 6th c. Pfuhl, AM xxviii 
(1903), 86 f., fig. 15. JG xii. 3, suppl. 1609. Thera Mus. PL. 61 


7. Graffito Fitro on an amphora from same grave; early 6th c. Pfuhl, op. cit., Beil. 23. 6. Thera Mus. 


8. Grave of Hyperas and others from same cemetery; early 6th c. Pfuhl, op. cit. 87 f., fig. 16. IG xii. 
3, suppl. 1610. Thera Mus. 


9. Graffito of Terpsias on Ionic cup, Sellada cemetery; first half of 6th c.? IG xii. 3. ggo. Roehl, 5. 27. 
Thera Mus. PL. 61 


10. Stone lifted by Eumastas, from S. side of Prophet Elias; 6th c.? IG xii. 3. 449. Roehl3, 5. 26. 
SGDI 4735. DGE 217. Friedlaender 56. Thera Mus. 


* 


11. Gravestone of Philotima, found near Perissa; c. 550? IG xii. 3. 805. Roehl, 5. 25. Thera Mus. 


12. Flat gravestones and tables from the Sellada; c. 550-500? IG xii. 3. 772, 776-7, 779, 780, 789, 
807. Roehl}, 1 ff. 2, 5, 17, 22, 24. DGE 215 (1-2). IG xii. 3. 785 (stele). Thera Mus. PL. 64 


13. Stone weight; end of 6th c.? JG xii. 3, suppl. 1638. SGDI iv, p. 798. DGE 218. Thera Mus. 


14. Shaft of Doric column bearing remains of a sacral text from the Agora; c. 500? IG xii. 3. 450. 
Prott-Ziehen, Leges Graecae Sacrae i (1896), 19. SGDI 4736. Herzog, Heilige Gesetze, 9. IG xii, suppl., 
pp. 87, 450. Once in Megalochorio; lost? 


15. Gravestone of Alexagoras, from the Sellada; c. 480-450? IG xii. 3. 811. Roehl}, 5. 21. Thera Mus. 
PL. 62 


16. Inscription of Agloteles concerning the Karneia, cut in the rock; c. 480-450? IG xii. 3, suppl. 
1324. Roehl, 6. 29. SGDI iv, p. 794. DGE 219. Friedlaender 176. Buck 111. PL. 62 


* 17. Inscriptions by Archedemos in a cave near Vari (Attica); c. 450-400? Thallon and Hill, AYA vii 
(1903), 289 ff. IG i. 778, 784-8. 


Fas. 
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18. Dedication on a block at Olympia; 6th c.? Ol. v. 246. IGA 506a. Roberts i, p. 321. SGDI 4838. 
Roehl, 7. 30. DGE 229. Chamoux, Cyréne (1953), 379- Olympia Mus. 853. PL. 62 
19. Dedication to Apollo on a Rhodian (?) clay plate from Kyrene; early 6th c. Oliverio, Cirenaica ii 
(1936), 267, fig. 106. SEG ix. 313. Kyrene Mus. PL. 62 
20. Dedication of Aiglanor ona stele from Kyrene; early 5th c. Oliverio, Africa Italiana i (1927), 156f., 
fig. 24. SEG ix. 78. Chamoux, op. cit. 264, n. 1. Kyrene Mus. PL. 62 
21. Graffiti to Apollo on pottery fragments from Kyrene; first half of sth c. Oliverio, op. cit. ili (1930), 
220 ff., figs. 81-90 and Cirenaica ii. 267, fig. 107. SEG ix. 302-15. Chamoux, loc. cit. Kyrene Mus. 


22. Inscribed coinage with K, Kupa; end of 6th c. onwards. HN?, 866 f. B ii. 3. 1058 ff., pl. 263. 


MELOS 


* 23. Dedication of Ekphantos on an Ionic column-shaft from Melos; late 6th c. IGA 412. IGB 5. IG 
xii. 3. 1075. Roberts i. 7. SGDI 4871. Roehl, 14. 1. Kern, pl. 4. DGE 207. SEG iii. 738. Pontani, Riv. 
Fil. Ixv (1937), 50 ff. IG xii, suppl., pp. 91, 211. Harder, Neue Beitrdge zur klass. Alt. (ed. Lullies, 
1954), 198 ff., pl. 44. Friedlaender 114. Buck 114. SEG xiv. 523. Berlin Mus. 1485. PL. 62 


* 24. Inscribed coinage of Melos; c. 475-416? HN?, 486, 492. Bii. 1, 1317 ff., pl. 62. Milne, Num. 
Notes and Monographs 1934. 


25. Melian gravestones; c. 480-416? (a) J. M. Cook, HS Ixvi (1946), 116, fig. 6. (6) IG xii. 3. 1139. 
(c) Ibid. 3. 1149. (d) Ibid. 3. 1151. (e) Ibid. 3. 1153. (f) Ibid. 3. 1143. (g) Ibid. 3. 1147. Cf. also SGDI 


4889, DGE 210 (1). PL. 62 
ANAPHE 

* 26. Gravestone erected by Ankylion; early 7th c.? IG xii. 3. 255. Roehl?, 7. DGE 238. ? In church of 

Christ, village of Ant. Sigalas. PL. 62 
SIKINOS 


* 27. Gravestone erected for Pasidikos; 7th c.? Keramopoullos, Tpaxt. Akad. A@nv. 1931, 457 ff., figs. 
1-5; 1932, 84f. Hiller von Gaertringen, Ph.W. 1932, 1021 ff. IG xii, suppl., p. 100, 178. Fried- 
laender 162. Peek i. 1739. Schoolhouse Coll. PL. 62 


28. Inscribed fragment; late 6th c.? IG xii. 5. 25. Hiller von Gaertringen, loc. cit. JG xii, suppl., ad 
178. Schoolhouse Coll. 


Inscription attributed to Thera or Melos 
* 29. Dedication of Daialkos and others at Olympia; c. 525-500? IGA 12. Ol. v. 272. SGDI 4872. 
Roehl3, 122. 3. DGE 209. Olympia Mus. 405+-978. PL. 62 
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FIG. 46. The Ionic Dodekapolis 
Notes on letter-forms 
yz occurs once, ¢. 550-540 (Samos 7). 
Tilted €2 is common in early Ionic (4, 23, 53); €3 is already in use c. 550 (27), €4 by the early sth c. 
72 was in use at Samos c. 570-560 (4), and at Ephesos by the middle of the 6th c. (53); n1 seems to 
have lasted till c. 550 at Miletos (n1 27, n2 29). 12 is already used in a Teian’s graffito c. 591 (58). 
83 occurs on stone in Aiakes’ dedication 13, c. 525-520? and in Milesian at about the same time or 
a little later (33); it was evidently regular by the sth c. It was used rather earlier (c. 540-525 ?) in the 
painted vase-inscription 63. 
A2, and even A3 occasionally, is used in ‘cursive’ lettering before 550 (4-6, 41); the earliest A3 in 
a well-cut stone inscription seems to be 13. 
ui is attested occasionally in the 6th c. (7), and allegedly in the 5th c. (Teos 62); but the normal 
archaic type is the sprawling, almost tailless 12-3 (4). 14 is normal by c. 480 (17), and in graffito writing 
considerably earlier. 
vi occurs in the 7th c. (1) and rarely in the 6th c. (53), v2 is the normal form through the 6th c. 
v4, used in Attica after the middle of the 5th c., appears in Ionic some years earlier (21, 46, 48). 
€2 is attested in various cities in the 6th (rarely) and sth c.: Samos (20), Teos (59), Chios (48), 
Miletos (26); and also in the Ionic of the Aegean and elsewhere, pp. 290, 346, 369. 
Qoppa was apparently used in Jonic until about the middle of the 6th c., possibly later (Miletos 31; 
Ephesos 53). 
: p2 is frequent in the 6th c. (4, 23, 41). p4 is attested only on 54 (Ephesos, mid-6th c. ?). 
| or is normal; but o2 occurs also in the early inscriptions: Kolophon (56), Teos (58), both from 
Abou Simbel. The untidy, curved 3 is fairly common in the 7th-6th c. (1, 22, 34, 53). 
v2 appears already in the second quarter of the 6th c. (4, 41); v3, common in the sth c., occurs in 
the 6th c. at Ephesos (53), Samos (10), Miletos (33). v4 occurs in the sthe. (19, c. 470). 
g1 is 7th c. (1), and occurs throughout the 6th c., though 92 is also used. 93, with flattened circle, 
appears before the middle of the sth c. (19, 21, 48). 
® is normal in Ionic, but for some reason lacking in the earliest inscription from Kolophon, 56 (see 
P- 340). The earliest examples are tilted (2, 22, 41); the curled 4, starting in graffiti as early as the 
7th c. (69), descends into the sth c. (17, 46). ws occurs on 48, and is normal in the second half of the 
sthc. For the ‘flattened’ w6, see (e.g-) Pp. 302-3) 71, 74-76, and P. 371) 33. 
The ‘sampi’ T occurs in the 6th and sth c., at Ephesos (53), Erythrai (52), Teos (62), but not as 
yet at Miletos, although her colonies evidently used it (cf. pp. 38 f., 368). 
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Punctuation 1-2 occurs on 41 (c. 575-550?), and 1 and 3 on the plaque from Ephesos, c. 550 (53); 
followed by an even greater elaboration 4 (with 1) in the calendar of sacrifices at Miletos, c. 525-500 
(33). 1 is fairly common in the 6th and sth c.; 2 is less common, but is found on several of the graffiti 
from Naukratis, and in Milesian dedications of the second half of the 6th c. and early 5th c. (37). 

The boustrophedon system does not appear to have continued beyond the middle of the 6th c. at 
Samos; but in Miletos it was still used in the early 5th c., at least for religious texts (37). The technique 
of inscribing both boustrophedon and stoichedon is attested at Samos (10) and Miletos (34, 39). The 
first example of stoichedon writing from 1. to r. is the Samian dedication of Aiakes (13). 


Across the Aegean from the Saronic Gulf, at the end of a route threading past the islands 
Tenos, Mykonos, and Ikaros to Samos, lay the twelve states which combined to celebrate 
the religious festival of the Panionia to Poseidon Helikonios, and claimed the common title 
of Ionians (Hdt. i. 142). According to their tradition they were composed of elements 
from Athens herself, Euboia, Boiotia (Thebes and Orchomenos), Phokis, Epidauros, 
Arkadia, the Achaian coast, and Dryopia (Hdt. i. 145; Strabo 632 ff.; Paus. vii. 2-3)." 
More excavation is needed in Asia Minor before it is possible to establish the dates of this 
great settlement and the corresponding immigrations of Aiolic peoples on the north, 
and Doric on the south. The work at Smyrna has shown that the Greeks were there 
already in the Late Protogeometric period.” It is obvious that these emigrations happened 
before the introduction of the alphabet to Greece, for none of the settlers brought any 
local scripts with them. Miletos did not use the alphabet of Attica, nor Chios that of 
Euboia, nor Kolophon, Priene, and Teos that of Boiotia, nor Phokaia that of Phokis, nor 
Samos that of Epidauros; all used the common alphabet which has been termed the 
eastern Ionic, whose peculiar hall-mark is the use of Q for 6, and lesser characteristics 
the use of = for € X for x, Y for y and H for n only. 

It is usually assumed? that Ionia, or at least Miletos, was acquainted with this alphabet 
at least as early as the eighth century. If we accept the hypothesis that the Greek alphabet 
was born somewhere on the north Syrian coast in a settlement like that at Al Mina, 
Ionia may well have been one of the earliest places to receive the new art. But it is not 
justifiable to cite the presence of vau in the Ionic abecedarium as a proof of this high 
antiquity, on the grounds that, if F occurs in the abecedarium, it must have still been 
a living sound in the Ionic dialect when the alphabet was first brought to Ionia.4 I have 
already argued (pp. 1 ff.) that it is not natural for illiterates, learning from an outside 
source an automatic mnemonic recitative and a row of letters, to reject at once the name 
and Jetter for which their dialect has no use—though they may not use the letter in 
practice. The dialects of Naxos and Attica normally had no use for vau; but the letter 
appears in inscriptions in Naxos (p. 289, 10), and in Athens (p. 66, 7, 23); and we 
know that it existed in the abecedarium of Amorgos also (p. 293, 23). It is possible that 


1 Cf. Bilabel, Die ionische Kolonisation (1920), 2 f.;  Ixvi (1946), 89): ‘there must be very few specimens [of 
Roebuck, CP 1 (1955), 31 ff., and Addenda. writing] from Ionia as early as the earliest from Old 
2 J. M. Cook, HS lxxii (1952), 104 ff. Greece, but this may be due to the little excavation 
3 Larfeld?, 241, 294; Schwyzer, 146; Bilabel, op. there has been of early strata at Ionian sites.’ 
cit. 134. R. M. Cook sounds a note of warning (JHS 4 Larfeld3, 295. 
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this rare use of vau, perhaps confined to verse, was not unknown in Ionia also, even as 
late as the sixth century, and so may have provided some faint shadow of justification for 
the retention of the letter in the abecedarium, until it was fixed there firmly once and 
for all by the establishment of the so-called ‘Milesian’ alphabetic numeral system. Here 
again, as Keil has pointed out,' there is no evidence for assigning the invention of this 
system also to the eighth century, as Larfeld does. It has not been found on any pottery 
earlier than the second half of the sixth century,? and is not used c. 550 for the numbers 
quoted on the silver plaque from Ephesos (53). If I may repeat in part here what was said 
above on the letter-forms (pp. 25, 35 ff., 42), a tentative reconstruction of the early 
history of the Ionic alphabet is as follows. Before the end of the eighth century, southern 
Tonia, like Rhodes, had received an alphabet consisting of the Phoenician letters (plus 
upsilon, the doublet of vau). In this alphabet the san was never used, and so it finally 
dropped even from the abecedarium before the middle of the sixth century—i.e. before 
the invention of the ‘Milesian’ numeral system; but vau kept its seat (and so won a place 
in the numeral system) possibly because, though equally useless for practical purposes, 
it had once had a limited use in poetry. Heta at once became ’eta in the psilotic speech of 
Tonia, and so acquired the value of é. The alien signs © = ph, X = ch(kh?), ¥ = kh (ch?), 
Y’ = ps, belonging to some other writing system, attached themselves, in part or in whole, 
to the scripts of Ionia, Rhodes and (for all we know) the early Greek colonies in Pamphylia 
and Cilicia, and even Posideion (Al Mina?) herself. The doublet 0 from O was evolved in 
Ionia; and the last alien sign, the sibilant T, had been adopted into some at least of the 
eastern Ionic scripts by the middle of the sixth century, and so won its place (as ‘sampi’) 
at the end of the alphabet and thus at the end of the numeral system also. 

Herodotos divides the twelve states into four groups, according to the differences in 
dialect (i. 142); he does not tell us what these differences were, and they are not very 
obvious in the extant inscriptions. Perhaps the speech of the first group (Miletos, Myous, 
Priene) was tinged with a flavour of Carian; that of the second group (Ephesos, Kolophon, 
Lebedos, Teos, Klazomenai, Phokaia) with Lydian; that of the third (Chios, Erythrai) 
with the Aiolic Greek of their northern neighbours;3 the purest Ionic being then that of 


the fourth, the island Samos. = 
Before discussing the various inscriptions, we may recall once more the general charac- 

teristics of eastern Ionic writing of the early sixth century, noted above (p. 57). It differs 

from the contemporary script of the rest of Greece, being smaller and more carelessly 

formed (e.g. epsilon and mu, Fig. 46). This suggests that the Ionians were familiar at an 

earlier period than the other Greeks with the practice of writing on leather (and later 

papyrus) rolls: that is, that they had developed a ‘book hand’ which was already influen- 

cing their inscriptions on stone in the early sixth century. It will be recalled further that 

Ionians were the pioneers of early prose writing, as is indeed evident in their use of prose 

for dedications and epitaphs during the sixth century.‘ 


1 Hermes xxix (1894), 266. Inscription (1941), 190 and Hesperia xxvii (1958), 287 ff. 

2 The examples listed by Hackl (Merkantile In- 3 Buck, 143. ; 
schriften auf attischen Vasen, 79 ff., nos. 546-66) are all 4 Cf. Rudberg, Eranos xl (1942), 128 ff.; Fried- 
later than 550. Cf. also Amyx, An Amphora with a Price _ laender, 8 f. 
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SAMOS 


We may begin with Samos for two reasons: firstly because one of the earliest existing 
eastern Ionic inscriptions was found in the Samian Heraion, and secondly because the 
sequence of archaic inscribed statues which were dedicated there has already been carefully 
studied and dated, whereas that of the similar Milesian series still awaits a comprehensive 
publication. (See now Addenda.) 

The earliest Samian inscription is the fragment of a metrical dedication, or record of 
a private gift, incised on a sherd from the rim of a dinos described as ‘Rhodian’, of 
seventh-century type, found at the Heraion (1):' [- - - ye]yoAns avti piAnu[oowns]; 
we may note the tall, carefully-written letters of the seventh century, which in the first 
half of the sixth century are replaced by a smaller, hastier, more cursive style. The earliest 
Samian inscription on stone should be, from its appearance, the epitaph cut boustrophedon 
on a small marble grave-stele (2): Anuavdpo to | Tipwtoxapios. It begins retrograde, 
and has the only other example of closed eta in Samian,? and the earliest form of omega, 
the tilted type 1 (p. 38); it should therefore belong to the first quarter of the sixth century 
at the latest, for by the second quarter the open eta was already in use (3-6). The inscrip- 
tion was discovered in the necropolis at Myli and, as far as I know, has not been found 
again since its first publication in facsimile by Roehl, JGA 383; it is interpreted by 
Buschor? as cut horizontally, and so to be read from the lower line upwards (as 8); it is 
possible also, though less likely, that it was meant to be read vertically. 

Some very fragmentary sherds (3a) were found at Naukratis bearing graffiti dedications 
to Hera, which must be from the separate precinct which the Pharaoh Amasis (569-526) 
allotted to the Samians for a Heraion (Hdt. ii. 178); all show the open eta and rho varying 
between 1 and 2. The legless p2 is characteristic of Samian, and occurs with increasing 
frequency on stone from the second quarter of the sixth century onwards. It may be 
noted in the graffito: Polos wy’ oavebnke TH[t Agpp]oditn: on a double eye-bowl from 
a precinct of Aphrodite at Naukratis (3b), which has been assigned* to a Samian donor 
because of the name Rhoikos, famous in the history of Samian craftsmen. The date of the 
bowl may be in the first quarter of the sixth century.5 

The most famous of the statues from the Heraion, the veiled Hera dedicated by 
Cheramyes, may be dated in the decade 570-560° (4): Xnpauuns yw’ avebnkev THPNI 
ayoAua. This is an excellent example of the cursive Ionic script on stone; we may note 
£3, v2, p2, and the hasty, indifferent use of «1-2 and 2-3. The inscription is written 
up the side of the veil; for it was evidently a characteristic Ionic practice to cut the in- 
scription on the statue itself rather than on the base—a sharp contrast with the Attic 
habit, in which it is very rare indeed to find the dedication anywhere but on the base.” 


1 I have not included in the catalogue the inscribed 
fragments AM liv. 64, no. 3 (fragment of a Rhodian 
plate, not yet fully published) and no. 4 (two very 
fragmentary sherds); lviii. 106, fig. 46b (part of a 7th-c. 
dinos, with nonsense-inscription). 

2 I am excluding that on the grave-stele 18, which 
is of the early 5th c.; see p. 330. 

3 AM Wiii (1933), 24. 

+ Prinz, Funde von Naukratis (1908), 118. 


5 I owe this information to R. M. Cook. Except for 
Samian, Chian and Teian, the graffitti in Ionic to Aphro- 
dite cannot be assigned to definite states (Naukratis ii, 
pl. 22). 

6 Cf. Buschor, Altsamische Standbilder, 25 £.; AGA, 
103: ‘perhaps about 570’. 

7 The only exception of which I know is the dedica- 
tion on the leg of a kouros found at Sounion (p. 73, 
Attica 27). 
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A second offering at the Heraion by Cheramyes, once in the Berlin Museum, is now known 
only by record. It was a standing woman like the Louvre statue, but later in date, perhaps 
c. 550; a hexametric dedication (unpublished) was cut on the hem of the veil. Fragments 
of a colossal kouros offered by the same man c. 540 were also found in the Heraion; see 
7 below. 

The kouros dedicated by Leukios to Apollo, from an unknown Samian sanctuary 
which may be that mentioned by Pausanias (ii. 31. 6), is also dated c. 575-550, and it is 
significant that the two lines of the dedication run from left to right (5); the boustrophedon 
system is already waning. A third dedication, somewhat later than the Hera of Cheramyes 
but still within the first half of the sixth century, is the group—or, to be more accurate, 
the line of figures—made by Geneleos in the Heraion. The long base, which still survives, 
lay along the right-hand side of the path leading to the temple, and carried at one end 
a seated female figure, at the other a recumbent one, and between them four standing 
figures, only one of which now survives. The dedication? (cut on the mattress beneath 
the recumbent figure) and the sculptor’s signature (in two lines on the cloak or veil of the 
seated figure) are both written retrograde, which was natural in view of the position of 
the group beside the path; while the names of Phileia and Philippe (seated and standing) 
read from left to right and retrograde respectively (6). We may note the doubled con- 
sonant in iim, which was not used in 5 (AtroAwvi). The lettering of 6 moreover 
is slightly neater and taller, showing the start of a change for the better in the Ionic 
style of lettering which develops slowly through the second half of the sixth century, and 
which is exemplified by 7: [Xnpa]uuns w’ avebn[ke Geni trepiKaAA]es ocyoAua on the 
leg of a colossal kouros from the Heraion, dated in the third quarter of the century, 
c. 540.4 

i this point the dating of the remaining archaic material becomes more difficult. 
Among the numerous grave-stelai of the sixth and fifth centuries which were studied as 
a series by Buschor,5 several were inscribed, usually only with the name of the dead 
person (8-12, 14, 18); of these, 10 was dated by Buschor in the first half of the sixth 
century chiefly because the text is boustrophedon, 9, 11, 12, 14 in the third quarter, 
8 tentatively in the late archaic period without a closer dating, and 18 in the early fifth 
century. 10 (of which the shaft only survives) cannot, I think, be equated epigraphically 
with 3-5. Its tall, neat letters have more in common with 6; its upsilon is v3, which is, 
generally speaking, a later development than v2; and it is stoichedon as well as boustro- 
phedon, like the altar of Hekate at Miletos (34), which certainly is not earlier than the late 
sixth century. I should not therefore set 10 earlier than the third quarter of the century, 
at the highest. The lettering of 9 and 11, which still possess each its crowning anthemion, 
fits well with Buschor’s dating of the latter decorations in the time of Polykrates, but 14 
(again a shaft only) looks remarkably advanced for a date in the same period, as Buschor 


! Buschor, Neue Beitrage (ed. Lullies, 1954), 97 f. aveOnxe TH Hpni. The group is dated c. 560 by Richter, 


2 Buschor, Altsam. Standbilder, 17 f.; AGA, 105. AGA, 104. 
3 This inscription, which is barely legible, was read 4 Karouzos, Epitumbion Tsounta (1941), 5393 


by the excavators as [- + -Joxn emt [!n] «’ avernxe Tt Hpnt Buschor, op. cit. 12 and Neue Beitrdge, 97 ff. 
(Buschor, op. cit. 28 and fig. ror). I studied it in 1947 5 AM Wviii (1933), 22 ff. 
in Tigani Museum, and read it as: [: * -]yapxn nueas 
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has suggested. 8, on the other hand, which reads boustrophedon from bottom line to top, 
has more the small, straggling appearance of the earlier inscriptions.! It will be recalled 
that none of these can be certainly assigned to any particular grave, so that, in cases where 
the crowning anthemion has been lost, the chief criterion must be the letter-forms. 
18, as Buschor observes, must belong to the early fifth century; that is to say, perhaps to 
the second quarter rather than the first, if we compare the lettering with that of Euthymos’ 
dedication at Olympia (19); the anomalous n1 which occurs in the second line of 18, just 
before 72, is perhaps an epsilon corrected to 2. 

The period c. 500-475 is represented by the base at Delphi inscribed Zoyior Testroj- 
Aci (17). It has been ascribed to the year 500/499,” but might equally well be an offering 
after the battle of Mykale, c. 479; the curled «4 may be compared with that on the coins 
of Kos in the first quarter of the fifth century (p. 352). Here should belong also the fine 
base 16, which originally held the marble grave-statue of a Samian, Aischros son of 
Zoilos, in the Kerameikos at Athens; destroyed by the Persians in 480-479, it was among 
those bases and fragments used by Themistokles in the rebuilding of the near-by stretch 
of the city wall, across the modern Odos Erysichthonos. The base was still in excellent 
condition when it went into the wall, and probably belongs to the decade 490-480. At the 
upper end of the period, c. 500, is the little bronze hare dedicated to Apollo Prie(n)eus 
by Hephaistion (15). Though it was bought in Samos, this bronze may well have come 
from Priene, in view of the dedication; tpimAni (sic) is almost certainly an error for 
tTpinvn, with the last chisel-stroke of nu omitted. Omega has not yet settled into the 
schematized «3, but theta is already 3. The same theta is used in a more famous dedica- 
tion, the stoichedon inscription on the seated statue of Hera offered by Aeakes (sic) son of 
Brychon (Bryson?) during his office as €triotatns of Hera’s property (13). The inscription 
has been dated by most authorities c. 540, in the belief that this was the father of Poly- 
krates ;3 but others, notably Schede and Pomtow, have sought to lower the date to c. 500- 
490, and attributed it to an otherwise unknown cousin of Aiakes II, son of Syloson, or 
even to Aiakes II himself.‘ If it belongs to Polykrates’ family at all, the dates to which it 
can be assigned are necessarily limited, owing to the intermittent nature of their power. 
Aiakes the father could hardly have held the office of émmotétns after his son’s assassina- 
tion c. 520, even were he alive then; and in my own view the nearest connexion epi- 
graphically with Aiakes’ inscription is the round altar at Miletos (34), which has been 
dated by its moulding not long before 494 (p. 335). Yet to suggest, as Pomtow did, that 
Aiakes IT made this dedication anew in his grandfather’s name is very lame, and Buschor’s 
authority in setting the date of the statue c. 540 cannot be lightly dismissed. I should like 
to think myself that it does belong to Aiakes I, but that it was dedicated during the 
years of Polykrates’ tyranny, perhaps c. 525-520 (since the date of Aiakes’ death is not 
actually known); for, clumsy though the figure is, the naturalistic treatment of the legs 
shown through the fine linen chiton recalls the latest of the seated figures from Didyma, 

" The text reads apparently: TopSiapyo t[o] Nn 3 Dittenberger, SIG3 10; Buschor, Altsam. Stand- 


(sic) eu; when I studied it at Tigani in 1947, the initial bilder, 40; cf. Austin, Stoichedon Style, 13 f., and Tod, 
gamma was visible, but I could make very little of the GHJ2 7 and p. 258. 


apie letters between tau and lambda. * Pomtow, SIG} 20; Schede, Abh. Ak. Berlin 1929, 
Pomtow, SIG} 20. no. 3, 22. Cf. Lippold, Griech. Plastik (1950), 58. 
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which is generally set in the last quarter of the sixth century.’ But such rearrangement of 
the existing opinions without fresh evidence is of little use, and we must await the publica- 
tion of the unpublished material from Samos and Miletos, which should give more 
comparative material for the period. The dedication of the boxer Euthymos at Olympia 
(19), whose third victory in 472 supplies the terminus post quem for the inscription, offers 
a timely warning against the infallibility of letter-forms alone as a basis for absolute 
dating, for in this instance a correction to the first inscription, which was made in rasura 
over the first by a different cutter, is actually earlier in appearance than the original 
(cf. epsilon, nu in the first and in the second); the difference in age and outlook between 
two masons at work in one particular generation is an incalculable factor. 

The reason for the alteration on this base must remain conjectural. It is clear that in 
the original inscription Euthymos himself did not dedicate the statue: EvOQuyos Aoxpos 
Aoturdeos tps OAUUTTY evikeov: | erkova 8’ eotnoev . | Eusupos Aoxpos arto Zepupio. | 
Tlu@cryopas Zapios etroinoev. For some reason the original donor (the father Astykles, 
or the state?) did not in the end make the dedication, so Euthymos himself did; and thus 
another mason had to re-cut over the original donor’s name the stock ending tnvde 
Bpotois ecopav in the second line, and add aveOnxe after Euthymos’ name in line 3; he 
forgot, however, to alter evikev to evixa, and so the verb eotnoev was left apparently 
without a subject. 

A contemporary of Euthymos’ dedication is the fragmentary list of names on a base- 
block in the Heraion (20), which probably recorded those Samians who were prominent 
in the battle of the Eury -don. The block was re-inscribed in the Hellenistic period, and 
the second inscription certainly commemorates that battle, giving the chief glory to the 
general Maiandrios. A like memorial (21) was set up some years later to the Samians in 
the Allied fleet which captured Memphis in the opening stages of the Egyptian campaign 
of 460-454 (Thuc. i. 104). A series of private gravestones, bearing only the name and 
patronymic of the dead, extends over the fifth century, but offers few clues for any closer 
dating. 

The above examples of the archaic Samian script show that it varied in quality, the 
standard on the whole being low. It was well observed by Boehlau, and emphasized by 
Buschor, that the inscriptions on the grave-stelai in almost all cases were so hasty and 
shallow that they resembled graffiti rather than formal inscriptions, in sharp contrast with 
the finely-worked anthemia; was it possible in some instances that the relatives of the 
dead had purchased a blank stele from the mason’s yard, and themselves scratched the | 
inscription ?? Yet under Polykrates the fine arts were in high favour at Samos as well as 
engineering and shipbuilding, and Polykrates himself is said to have founded some kind 
of a library (Athen. 4)—an undertaking certainly easier for a tyrant to conceive in Samos, 
where commercial contact with the source of papyrus was close, than in mainland Greece 
or the west. But in the fifth century the standard of formal lettering was evidently high 
(16-21). 


1 Cf. Pryce, BMC Sculpture i. 111f., pl. 15; Aiakes’ should surely be 15-25 years later, from the 
Langlotz, FGB 105, pl. 58a. If Chares’ dedication at difference in style. 
Miletos (29) is correctly dated (c. 550-540; p. 334), 2 Boehlau, op. cit. 154; Buschor, AM lviii (1933), 25- 
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MILETOS, THEBAE AD MYCALEN 


Miletos was by tradition the oldest of the Ionic cities; it is actually the only one as yet 
which has yielded what may be a Mycenean settlement. The Mycenean sherds lay under 
the Hellenistic town on the peninsula, in the quarter near the temple of Athena, which 
was built after 494; the archaic bronzes and sherds excavated in this area were un- 
fortunately lost or destroyed before full publication. A small Geometric settlement lay 
on the hill Kalabaktepe to the south, but so far the site of the archaic town itself has not 
been excavated.! For early inscriptions therefore we depend on the archaic dedications 
from Didyma, some scattered fragments from the area of the temple of Athena and the 
later bouleuterion and Delphinion, and the graffiti from the precinct of Apollo Milesios 
at Naukratis (28).? 

Herodotos records (ii. 159) that Necho, Pharaoh of Egypt, dedicated his corslet to 
Apollo at Didyma after the defeat of Josiah of Judah at Megiddo c. 608; and it was prob- 
ably from the great temple precincts of Egypt that the Ionic Greeks adopted the im- 
pressive practice of lining the Sacred Way up to the temple with a long row of dedicated 
statues on either side, of the same pattern if possible, like the repeated columns of a 
colonnade. Traces of the practice remain in the surviving fragments of kouroi and korai 
at the Samian Heraion, in the seated lions at Delos, and perhaps in the many kouroi, 
colossal or life-size, from the precinct of Poseidon at Sounion. But the seated statues and 
kouroi of Didyma provide our clearest picture, and it is interesting to note from the 
inscriptions that many of the dedications consisted not of single statues but of groups, 
like the six statues by Geneleos at Samos (6). They may be listed for convenience as 
follows: 

22. Group dedicated by the sons of Orion (or Python), of which one lion survives, 
with an inscription on its back beginning: ta ayoApata tade avebeoav, KTA. 

23. Group dedicated by the sons of Anaximandros and made by Terpsikles, of which 
only part of the base survives; its length (2-1 m.) makes it certain that Terpsikles’ work 
must have consisted of more than one figure. 

24. Lost group dedicated by Hermesianax, of which one seated statue was seen by 
Gell, inscribed on the side of the chair: [Ep]unoiava€ nuleas avebnkev | o AiyiSen TdTr|oA- 
Aoovi. 

25. Group by an unknown dedicator, from which remain the shoulders, hips, and 
a drawing of one thigh of a colossal kouros, the inscription on the thigh beginning: tog8e 
Tos avSpiavt[as - - -] (pp. 333 f.). 

29. Group dedicated by Chares, ruler of Teichioussa. Only the seated figure of Chares 
himself survives; but the lex Molporum of the fifth century decreed that, in their pro- 


cession, the Molpoi were to pause and sing their paean Tapa Xapew avSpiaciv among 
other landmarks.3 


The other inscribed figures are that signed by Eudemos (27), the fragment of a 


? Von Gerkan and Weickert, Bericht ti. d. vi. Internat. 2 None of these seems to be earlier than c. 569, from 
Kongress Berlin (1940), 323 ff., esp. 325 ff.; Hanfmann, _Petrie’s copies. 
ASCP xi (1953), 4 f., 7 £. See also Weickert, Istanb. 3 Sb. Ak. Berlin 1904, 619 (phot.); SGDI 5495; 
Mitt. vii (1957), 102 ff. SIG3 57; Milet i. 3, no. 133. 
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dedication by Histiaios (32), and a lost seated figure (38).' There is also a large bronze 
knucklebone which was carried off to Susa by Dareios with other spoils after the sack 
of Miletos, and retrieved by de Morgan in 1900 (30). 

A good starting-point for discussion of the dedications at Didyma is the statue by 
Eudemos (27). It is apparently later in date than the seated figure of Phileia at Samos 
(6; c. 560); the himation is stacked in a zigzag fold, the cushion bulges between the chair- 
arm and seat; if the figure were standing, it might be a slightly earlier brother of the 
standing clothed kouros of Cape Phoneas, which came almost certainly from the Asian 
mainland, dated by Buschor c. 550~540.? If 27 is then dated tentatively c. 560-550, we 
may note 71 still in use then, and €2-3; the lettering is inclined still to be small and hasty. 
This is of some interest, because the occurrence of the n1 in 22 was one of the factors 
which caused the lion of 22 to be dated in the first years of the sixth or even in the seventh 
century.’ The type of this lion, which was clearly borrowed from an Egyptian model,* 
has nothing in common with the formal, stylized lions of seventh-century Greece (derived 
from late Hittite sources), which in their turn gave way to the ferocious chequer-maned 
lions of Assyrian art.’ The Milesian lion is one of the finest examples of naturalism to be 
found in early Greek art, couching in meditation with front paws crossed and the weight 
of the relaxed body resting on one haunch, the pads of the hind foot just appearing. 
22 is plainly the earliest of the Milesian series, with massive paws and raised head; the 
most developed example, the lion in Berlin whose head lies on his front paws, is now 
dated late in the sixth century.® The lettering of the dedication is a hasty, untidy cursive, 
like that on the base 23 by Terpsikles; epsilon droops slightly but not noticeably, omega 
is inclined to tilt (as far as can be seen), and in 23 rho is the legless type 2. Apart from the 
closed eta, which Miletos evidently retained longer than Samos, I see no reason to place 
22 and 23 any earlier than the first quarter of the sixth century. The seated statue in 
a lost group dedicated by Hermesianax (24) cannot be dated closely from the copies of the 
inscription; but as it included closed eta, it is here dated c. 575 exempli gratia. 

The colossal kouros whose fragments survive (25) may perhaps be dated c. 575-550; 
there is little enough detail surviving, but the treatment of the hair in pointed ends 
recalls that of Leukios’ kouros at Samos (5). The start of the boustrophedon dedication 
remains on the extant hip, the rest is known only from a hasty and imperfect copy by 
Lord Aberdeen. The tentative restoration offered by Roehl in JGA 487 and followed by 
subsequent editors seems unnecessarily elaborate: ‘tous av[S]piovtfas --- Aa}tuio1 
av[eb_]oa[v veas tpers Kepjaqas Aco[pijeov o[vAnoavt]e(s], vel simile quid’; it is probably 
a straightforward dedication of the usual kind: togSe tos av8piavt[as ot - - - | - - -}t[o] 
yior av[eGe]oav travtas, Acwpewv (?), 2[- - - | - - - Te&troAwvi Sexat]ny. The closed eta 
is not likely to have persisted long after 550; the latest occurrence seems to be that on 


1 See now Addenda. independently. 
2 Altsam. Standbilder, 46; dated earlier, before the Ss Payne, NC, 67 ff. 
mid-6th c., by AGA, 105. 6 Wiegand, Berliner Museen xlviii (1927), 61 ff. 


3 SGDI 5504; DGE 723; BMC Sculpture i. 112 f. (dated there as early 6th c.; for the more recent dating 

+ Loewy, O. 9h. xiv (1911), 1 ff. I cannot agree with late in the 6th c., cf. Richter, Animals in Greek Sculp- 
Schréder (in Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkméler, pls.641-5, ture, 5 f., 48 and AGA, 170; Gerke, Griech. Plastik 
text p. 11) that a Milesian artist developed the type (1938), 214; Weickert, Griech. Plastik (1946), 29 f.). 
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a marble disk from Miletos (35), which, from its developed €5, v3, should be fairly late 
in the century. Another attribution to the second quarter of the sixth century is the 
inscription on the fragmentary female statue 26 found near the bouleuterion of the 
Hellenistic town; its original position is unknown, but it was perhaps one of a group 
which had the names incised on the figures, as in Geneleos’ group 6. €2, though common 
in graffiti in the sixth century, is rare on stone at that date (p. 325). Anaximandros was 
a fairly common name in Ionia, so that we cannot be sure that this donor was either the 
man whose sons made the dedication 23, or the philosopher of that name.' 

Apart from a dedication to Athena, possibly early but only published as yet ina 
preliminary report,? the first inscription to show open eta (with tilted omega) is the 
dedication of Chares (29). The treatment of the drapery here shows some advance on that 
of Eudemos’ statue, and Chares’ has been placed in the second half of the sixth century, 
c. 550-540.3 The doubled consonant is now used (AtroAdoov1); but A is still 1; the ‘sampi’ 
is not used in Teryioons (p. 325). The bronze knucklebone-weight from Susa (30) was 
apparently one of a set, according to the opening words of the dedication: taSe téryaApot’ 
aro Aeio ApiotoAoy[os, .... |. .], Opacav avebeoav T[a]|TroAAcovi Sexartnv- exe[e] 8 acuta 
Iro1KAns (sic) o KuSipav8[po]. It has been dated in the last years of the sixth century,* but, 
though the faint and careless lettering makes judgement uncertain, I think that it belongs 
rather to the earlier period, c. 550-525: it shows tailed epsilon throughout, is 1 or 2. 

The lost fragment of a dedication by Histiaios (32) is generally assigned to the Milesian 
tyrant of that name, and, as far as can be deduced from Newton’s copy, it shows an ad- 
vance in the style of lettering from those inscriptions previously discussed : A2, w2. A date 
in the last quarter of the sixth century would suit the career of Histiaios, perhaps before 
his enforced sojourn with Dareios at Susa. 

There follows a group of archaic texts from the Hellenistic town, with a few more from 
Didyma which seem to be of the same period. The former were rebuilt into structures in 
and round the area of the post-Persian Delphinion, or came from the archaic stratum 
discovered in 1904 under the later town, in the area of the temple of Athena (itself also 
post-Persian).5 The natural assumption is therefore that they are all from sacred buildings 
which were destroyed by the Persians in 494, but there is no certain proof of this, and one 
at least (39) suggests a date after 494 rather than before it. 

The best known is the magnificent calendar of offerings, originally inscribed in columns 
on the wall of a building, of which two long blocks and an anta-block survive (33).° 
Though the cutting is shallow, like that of so many Ionic inscriptions, the actual lettering 
is far superior to anything else of this kind produced in Ionia, and has been well compared 


! The statue used to be dated in the 7th c. and called 
male (Wiegand, Milet i. 2. 112; Karo, Greek personality 
in archaic sculpture, 323, n. 44); but I have not found 
parallels for €2 before 575-550, and those of this date 
are incised on pottery, written by Ionic Greeks in 
Naukratis (Payne and Beazley, JH'S xlix (1929), 261, 
no. 29; Teos 59), Darsow now argues convincingly 
that it is female, and to be dated c. 560 (JdI lxix (1954), 
101 ff.). 

2 See now Addenda. 
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3 Pryce, op. cit. 104 f.; Richter, AGA, 108 f. sug- 
gests a date c. §75-550. 

+ Perdrizet, REG xxxiv (1921), 64 ff. 

5 Von Gerkan, Bericht tl. d. vt. Kongress (1940), 323- 

6 The two main blocks were built into the south 
wall of the portico of the Hellenistic Delphinion, the 
anta-block into a medieval Turkish building. The 
structure to which they originally belonged has been 
identified tentatively as a propylon (Milet i. 3. 134, 
162 ff., 397 £., 401 f£.). 
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with that of the famous ‘Hekatompedon’ inscriptions from the Akropolisat Athens." Though 
generally agreed to be earlier than 494, it is not an easy inscription to date precisely, 
because of the combination of archaic and advanced elements: €3, Az, but 03, U3, w4. 
Kappa shows curves; v3 was used in Ephesos 53, and also on the Samian gravestone 10, 
written boustrophedon and stoichedon, but does not appear in the lettering of mainland 
Greece (Athens) and the western colonies (e.g. on the coins of Syracuse and Selinous) 
until the second quarter of the fifth century. On the whole, I think it safest to set this 
inscription early in the last quarter of the sixth century, and assume that the mason used 
the dotted theta of the vase-painters. Certainly the inscription differs widely from that of 
the dedication to Hekate on a round base or altar (found, like 33, in the later Delphinion), 
which has been dated c. 500-494 from the style of its moulding at the base (34):? [c. 11 
A)|go8pao[...... |. .] AewSapas | Ova§o treut[a]|vevovtes a|vebecav ThlKorrn1. Theta and 
omega are still archaic and, though the inscription is neatly planned in a comparatively 
narrow column of script cut boustrophedon and stoichedon, it has none of the finished 
precision of 33. 

Another block from the same building as 33 carries part of a text (unillustrated) of one 
of those oracular replies given to supplicants in émrigéveicn during dreams, such as that of 
Apollo recorded in the Lindian Chronicle during the priesthood of Pythannas son of 
Archipolis.3 A similar text may perhaps be identified on the fragment, copied by Newton 
and others, which was once built into the wall of a modern house near the Sacred Way at 
Didyma (36; a squeeze was made by Haussoullier):[..... Jooi[or] | Aniotor Ge[o|s] 
Se errev' Six|c1ov Troiev | ws tratepes. It appears to refer to something which the god 
said, and some instruction to do something os tratépes, i.e. KaTa TH Te&TPIA. According 
to the squeeze the lettering should not be earlier than the late archaic period, and 
may perhaps be compared with that of 39, a stele rebuilt into the Delphinion, which 
bears what is apparently our latest example of a boustrophedon text from Miletos. It 
contains instructions given by the god (cf. eos errev in |. 2) concerning ritual in the 
cult of Herakles, and is inscribed not only on the face and back, but vertically up and 
down the surviving narrow side, and even across the top. If 34 belongs to the years 
shortly before 494, this inscription must be later in the first quarter of the fifth cen- 
tury; there is, indeed, no strict necessity to set it in the years before the fall of Miletos, 
for the list of eponymous stephanephoroi continues unbroken through the subsequent 
years,* showing that here at least, in spite of the disaster to the city and her population, 
there was no wholesale evacuation of the site. ; 

A fragmentary inscription (37) now in the museum at Smyrna may be mentioned 
here; the provenance is not known certainly, but believed to be Miletos, for other material 
from that area, both published and unpublished, is collected here. In appearance it 


precursor Semagnes, the latter belonging then to 


™ Rehm, Handbuch d. Archdologie i (1939), 217 f. 
2 Shoe, Profiles of Greek Mouldings (1936), 18 and 
Ist. 
5 Milet i. 3. 397 £., no. 178; Lind. Chron., D, Il. 60 ff. 
4 Rehm observes (Milet i. 3. 242, no. 122) that there 
may in fact have been an actual gap in the list, between 
Charopinos, eponymous for 479/8, and his immediate 


495/4, not 480/79; but it is hard to believe that any 
blank years would not have been registered no less 
than the rest, inasmuch as the record was primarily 
annalistic, like the Athenian archon-list, whose point as 
a chronological system failed entirely if gaps were not 
noted as well. Cf. Jacoby, Atthis (1949), 357, n. 25. 
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resembles so closely the texts discussed above that I think there can be no doubt that it 
belongs to the same series, though not identical with either 33 or 39; stylistically it lies 
between the two, showing €4, A2, punctuation 1. It is both boustrophedon and stotchedon; 
the few surviving words indicate that it contained religious instructions of some kind: 
[- - - p]epe[te Se] | cov av O[eAni? - - - | - - - ogov aly GeAni: e|[K]aotn : t[- - -]. 

From these texts it is clear that the boustrophedon system continued at Miletos through- 
out the second half of the sixth century and even into the fifth, at least in religious docu- 
ments. A similar survival is attested for Athens, in the fragments of sacral instructions 
from the Eleusinion, which can hardly be earlier than 500 B.c. (pp. 75 f., 44); but whereas 
in Athens the system had long been disused for dedications and secular decrees, in 
Miletos it apparently persisted on occasion in dedications (38; see Addenda). Nor is 
there yet any evidence as to when it ceased to be used in secular texts; we only know 
that it had certainly ceased by the middle of the fifth century, when the decree was passed 
concerning the punishment of the sons of Nympharetos and Stratonax for attempted 
tyranny. 

There are as yet no archaic inscriptions from Priene? or Myous; the only one from the 
promontory of Mykale is the grave-stele 40 found by the excavators of Priene on the site 
of Thebae ad Mycalen, inscribed boustrophedon in irregular lettering of perhaps the same 
period as Chares’ dedication 29: [Toug ?Jonew erp [ula] to Aeiveco. 


CHIOS, ERYTHRAI 


The archaic inscriptions of Chios are very scanty compared with the numbers from 
Samos and Miletos, though recent excavation at Emporio on the S.E. coast has slightly 
increased their number. They consist of the famous ‘rhetra’ (see p. 53), painted inscrip- 
tions on the delicate white-slipped ‘Naukratite’ ware now attributed to Chios, one dedica- 
tion, and various graffiti by Chians on Chian and other ware from Naukratis; there are also 
several inscriptions apparently belonging to the first half of the fifth century. 

The text of the ‘rhetra’ (41), one of the most important early constitutional documents 
which we possess, has been discussed in detail elsewhere;+ I therefore confine myself 
here to those points which concern us at present in our survey of the archaic Greek 
alphabet. The stone, which has sometimes been given the misleading title of ‘kurbis’, 
is a well-cut stele with no perceptible taper in its wide faces, and only a very slight one 
(0:17-0:16 m.) in its narrow. On top is a square mortise, still containing a leaden filling, 
for the tenon of a lost crowning member. As already observed by the previous editors, the 
lettering of sides A-B differs from that of C-D. That of C—D is deeply cut, squat, and 
straggling, of the kind familiar to us already from the Samian and Milesian inscriptions; 


1 Milet i. 6. 100 ff., no. 187, fig. 98 (SIG3 58; GHI?__ Priene, see Samos 15. 
35; ATL iii. 256, there dated tentatively in the year 3 They are: DGE 689, 690; Haussoullier, BCH iii 
452; Earp, The Phoenix 1954, 142 ff.; SEG xiv. 740). (1879), 230 ff.; Plassart and Picard, BCH xxxvii (1913), 
2 I have not included the stelai AM xvi (1891), 291 224 f. The full corpus of Chian inscriptions is to be 
(= SGDI 5586), which are evidently of the 5th c., but published by W. G. Forrest. 
illustrated in type only. For a bronze hare perhaps from 4 BSA li (1956), 157 ff. 
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the circles are made by a series of punch-points joined together,' epsilon, lambda, 
omega are sometimes tilted, and there is no punctuation. The lettering of A-B has greater 
height and keeps a straighter line on the stone, though its shallow cutting detracts from 
its appearance; the circles are cut freehand with the chisel, the tilt of the letters is less 
marked, and punctuation 1-2 is used. Both types show open 72, p2 as in Samian and 
Milesian, v2; C also shows goppa (not required on A, B or D). Wilamowitz dated the 
stone ¢. 600,” and this is possible, since we have nothing else of this date from Chios with 
which to compare it, and very little from elsewhere in Ionia; but I can see no palaeo- 
graphic reason for considering it to be earlier than the Samian dedications 4-6, which are 
dated with reasonable security by the sculptures on which they are cut in the years 
c. 575-550. If we were to compare it with Milesian work, the nearest parallel would be 
Chares’ dedication 29 (c. 550-540?); but it seems more reasonable to equate it with 
Samian, and to regard the mainland’s development as slightly slower than that of the 
islands. At all events, the Chian who framed the instructions was not necessarily a fore- 
runner of Solon, as Wilamowitz suggested. If we bear in mind (a) the difference in the 
scripts of A~B and C-D, and (6) the fact that the text as a whole had to be intelligible to 
the reader, who could hardly be expected to follow it unless it were consecutive from one 
face to the next, the sequence may be restored as shown in Pl. 65. In C—D the reader 
began at the top of C, and read down it horizontally; the last line ran from left to right, 
and continued vertically up the narrow face D adjoining on the right. D carries the last 
line of this paragraph (whose whole concerns the composition of a BouAt) Snuodin), and 
a following, much shorter paragraph (concerning oath-taking) which begins afresh from 
left to right, to mark the break in the text (p. 50). D ends with a vacat; therefore the text 
on the adjacent wide face A cannot follow on as part of D, but must start with a fresh text 
(cf. the different lettering, possibly by another hand). This wide face reads vertically, 
perhaps to emphasize to the reader that this was not part of the same text as C-D. 
A appears to deal with fines prescribed for malpractices committed by state officials; its 
last line (partly preserved) runs from left to right, and continues directly over in false 
boustrophedon on to B, which carries the final three lines, read from bottom to top. This 
seems to me to be the easiest arrangement for a reader to follow, and in addition it may 
be noted that whereas B’s lowest line keeps close to the edge (following the custom of the 
first lines of archaic inscriptions generally, though here it is the lower edge instead of the 
upper), the top line starts with a wide vacat between it and the edge, as though the mason 
had found on arrival there that he had more room than he needed. It is also possible that 
the text of C does not begin independently with exkaAeoc,3 but is a continuation from 
the lost ending of B: nv Se adikntar : trap[a] | Squapxeor : otornp[as? - - -]; we should 
then read ABCD, and speculate as we choose on the reason why the style of lettering was 
changed half-way through the work. Despite the many gaps in the text, it appears to 
establish a Council of the People in Chios, and also, in cases of wrong judgements by the 
magistrates, a right of appeal either to this Council, or via it to the Assembly. 


' This technique has been described in detail by opening, cf. the Lokrian plaque p. 106, 4a: Tov Sevov vs 
Casson, AYA xxxix (1935), 514 ff. Fayev, kTtA: perhaps also the Eretrian law (Euboia 9), 
2 Nordionische Steine 65. the Gortyn code (Crete 7), and the Thessalian law 


2 “(A person) snould appeal.’ For a similar abrupt (Thessaly 1). 
Z 
4012.7 
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There are several fragmentary graffiti by Chians at Naukratis (43), mainly from the 
precinct of Aphrodite; none of them appears to be earlier than c. 570. The painted dedica- 
tions on the inscribed fragments of white-slipped chalices found in Naukratis, Aigina, 
and Chios (42) also suggest the second quarter of the sixth century for their date; 7 is 
open in all the examples, 83 more often than 1-2, has the curled ends which seem to 
have been copied in due course by masons also for formal inscriptions (p. 38). In 
a detailed study of the inscriptions on this Chian ware! it has been observed that the 
inscribed chalices seem to have been all produced within a fairly short time, and by 
a limited number of writers: also that the dedicators’ names recur often (e.g., Zoilos, 
Aristophanes, Mikis). These men may have been Chian traders, who brought their wares 
to the markets of Naukratis and Aigina, and on their safe arrival there dedicated the 
special inscribed vases which they had ordered in Chios as evyxwaAai for a safe journey; 
or they may have been traders of Naukratis and Aigina, who came to Chios for cargoes 
of wine and pottery, and included in their orders there some inscribed chalices, as 
evywAai against their safe return. A fine example of a potter’s signature painted on a 
Chian chalice was found in Chios at the temple of Athena at Emporio (42e): Nixnaeppos 
Thv[5e] Thy PUAIKa ETroINGE: We may note oI-2 (reversed), 72, °, and no tails to mu, nu, 
or epsilon. (See Addenda.) 

The dedication to Apollo 44, written in a spiral from below upwards on the pedestal 
of a louterion (?), should belong to the third or fourth quarter of the sixth century; A is not 
geminated in AtroAwvi, but the type is A3. Also of the late sixth century is the fluted 
column-shaft found near Tholopotami (whence came also 41), inscribed in neat letters 
with a dedication by one Lykaithos (45). The altar dedicated by the Chians at Delphi 
(46), mentioned by Herodotos (ii. 135), has been attributed to the first half of the fifth 
century, perhaps to the period shortly after the battle of Mykale, when Chios was free 
once more from the Persians.? The forms v4, 4 may be noticed; the former apparently 
becomes frequent in non-Jonic inscriptions only after the middle of the fifth century. 
Very similar lettering occurs on the gravestone of Heropythos (47) and on the boundary- 
stone 48, in the part which defines the rights of those who bought land in Lophitis (sides 
B, C, D of the stone). The lettering of the fourth side (A) differs in its n, v, and 5; all 
show Ionic €2. v3 is still used in the list of slaves who won their freedom in the late 
years of the Peloponnesian War.3 

At Erythrai a dedication and two epitaphs have been found. The first epitaph, if the 
copy is correct, may be dated in the last quarter of the sixth century (49). The dedication 
50, cut stoichedon on a pedestal-base crowned with an ovolo moulding, records a vow paid 
to Apollo Delphinios and should belong to the last years of the sixth century. The second 
epitaph, to Hekataia wife of Aristokles, is also cut stoichedon, and belongs perhaps to the 
first quarter of the fifth (51). The fragmentary legal text 52 shows that ‘sampi’ was used 
at Erythrai, though there are no examples yet from Chios. 

''R. M. Cook and A. G. Woodhead, BSA xlvii 2 Homolle, BCH xx (1896), 617; cf. Daux, FD iii. 


(1952), 159 ff. See also Boardman, BSA li (1956), 3.173 f. 
55 ff. 3 L. Robert, Etudes épigr. et philol. (1938), 118 ff. 
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EPHESOS 


The excavations of the temple of Artemis at Ephesos produced a disappointingly small 
number of archaic inscriptions. The finest example, the opisthographic silver plaque 53, 
was found in fragments beside the eastern foundations of the ‘Kroisos’ temple, in a 
pocket of earth containing also 160 elektron stars originally attached to some vanished 
material. None of the fragments was found either under the foundations, or in the deposit 
inside the central basis, which contained objects from the earlier structures which pre- 
ceded the ‘Kroisos’ temple.' The plaque bears a record of the amount of gold and silver 
collected from various sources, and Hogarth’s interpretation is attractive: that it is an 
account of the funds which were raised to build the temple itself. From a small quantity 
of the silver, the temple treasurers had this plaque made for a commemorative dedication 
in the building, just as the treasurers of Athena dedicated a small bronze plaque on the 
Akropolis at about the same time, recording the collection and dedication of certain 
bronze objects (p. 72, Attica 21). The temple itself is held to have been begun about the 
middle of the sixth century, though it was still in building long after the death of its chief 
benefactor, Kroisos tyrant of Lydia, who gave ‘the golden oxen and most of the columns’ 
(Hdt. i. 92). The plaque should thus belong to the years round 550, and this suits well the 
lettering, if it is compared on the one hand with the Samian dedications 4-6 (c. 575-550) 
and on the other with the Milesian 29 (c. 550-540?). The plaque shows the archaic e2, °, 
a straggling 03, and a curled omega of varying size and shape. n is 2, v 3 as on the later 
wall-inscription from Miletos 33, and the elaborate punctuation, varying between 1 
and 3, also recalls that of 33. The plaque also shows the earliest example yet of the ‘sampi’, 
the side-strokes noticeably longer than in later examples. 

Little can be said of the fragmentary dedications, attributed to Kroisos, which were 
inscribed on the astragals of at least two column-drums whose sculptured parts are lost 
(54); the tailed p4 is remarkable, for it is not normal in Ionic (p. 325). A more certain 
trace of Kroisos’ dedications is the fragmentary inscription in Lydian on part of a plain 
drum.? 

The names OStos, Ata{s], Neotoop, in Ionic script on a ‘Caeretan’ hydria of the third 
quarter of the sixth century have been tentatively ascribed to an Ephesian potter: but 
this is uncertain. In a recent study of these hydriai it is suggested that they are all the work 
of two men, eastern Greeks, who made them in Etruria for the Etruscan market.* 

The fifth-century material from Ephesos is likewise very scanty, and mention need be 
made only of two blocks from what was evidently an extensive wall-inscription, cut 
stoichedon in columns of twenty-one letters’ width, which were separated from each other 
by vertical lines, with short horizontal lines separating sections of the text within the 
columns (55). The two surviving blocks deal with different subjects: augury, and the 
ritual of oath-taking for a witness before the dikastai. They may be dated provisionally 


1 Hogarth, Excavations at Ephesus (1908), 45 f., ‘Kroisos’ temple) c. 550. A is probably early 6th c.; 
120 ff. I have followed the chronology set forth by see Jacobsthal and E. S. G. Robinson, FHS lxxi (195 1), 
Gjerstad, Liverpool Annals xxiv (1937), 15 ff., who sup- 85 f£., 156 ff. 
ports (with important modifications) Hogarth’s original 2 BMC Sculpture i (1928), 62, fig. 69. 
reconstruction of three successive early periods (A-C) 3 Devambez, Mon. Piot xli (1946), 60. 
before the building of the large archaic temple D (the 4 Hemelrijk, De Caeretaanse Hydriae (1956), 60, 120. 
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in the first quarter of the fifth century; mu is not yet v4, nor omega ws. Punctuation 1 is 
copiously employed. (See further p. 353, Addenda.) 


KOLOPHON, TEOS, KLAZOMENAI, PHOKAIA, SMYRNA 


The other Ionic cities of the Lydian area have very little as yet to contribute. Kolophon 
is represented by the graffito signature Ta{u)Bis 0 PoAogdvios ouv Yapporra{1) at Abou 
Simbel (56); we may note that the three-stroked o2 is used consistently, instead of the 
four-stroked or normal in Ionic, and also that omega is not used. It is unlikely, however, 
that this was because omega had not yet reached Kolophon; for it has been recently 
attested in a graffito from Smyrna which antedates the sack of Smyrna c. 585 (69). It is 
possible therefore that PoAopdvios here is merely a mis-spelling. Apart from this signa- 
ture there are only the legends of the coinage, which in the period c. 525-490 shows nu 
or Te in monogrammatic forms, and in some issues KoAo (retrograde, but goppa now 
apparently obsolete), while in the following period c. 490-400 the full legend KoAopeviov 
(retrograde) is used. Her script is attested indirectly at Smyrna (see below); on a solitary 
loom-weight from the site of her western colony Siris, which was destroyed by the 
Achaian colonies in the third quarter of the sixth century (pp. 286 f.); and also on a kouros 
of early fifth-century type found in the precinct of Apollo at Klaros, an oracular shrine 
near Kolophon which was evidently under her control. 
Lebedos is unrepresented, as far as I know, except very doubtfully by a retrograde 
inscription, apparently of the first half of the fifth century, on the rim of a bronze hydria 
found there; it is perhaps an import, for it shows the ‘red’ chi and tailed p4, abnormal in 
Ionic, in combination with ov for the false diphthong.? The nearest source for a ‘red’ 
letter would appear to be Rhodes. 

Teos is a little better represented; there is one signature by a Teian mercenary at Abou 
Simbel, EAgoiBios o Tnios (58), showing o2 (as at Kolophon), and n2. A fragmentary 
graffito on a sherd from Naukratis of the first quarter of the sixth century reads: [6 Seiva 
avebnjkev : TappO[SiTHI - - -]o o Tnlos, another: Epyayopns w’ avebnke o T[n105] TeTr0A- 
Awvi, in letters recalling those of the years round 560 mentioned above (p. 338), and a 
third, with later lettering: [- - -]y15ec [t&]ppoBitn1 o Tnios (59). In all these rho is legless 
p2, as in Samos and Miletos. The inscribed coinage, beginning c. 545 (60), bears the 
legends Tniov, Tn, T. A late archaic gravestone of a Teian (61) was found south of Athens, 
in the same area as Attica 28 (p. 74). No close date can be given from the type copies 
of the most famous inscription from Teos, the lost ‘Dirae Teiae’ (62), except that it 
should not be later than the middle of the fifth century in view of the punctuation 2 and 
the early u1, a type which in any event is somewhat surprising in an Ionic inscription of 
this century. Teos’ Thracian colony Abdera also used the Ionic script, as the fine series 
of Abderan coins testifies (pp. 364 f.). 

From Klazomenai there are: a dedication to Hermes on the lip of a Klazomenian pyxis, 
perhaps c. 540-525 (63); a graffito [- - -]o K[A]ogoy[evios?] (64) on two insignificant 
sherds from Naukratis; a mutilated legend [K]Aag (retrograde) on a coin of the late sixth 


1 L. Robert, Fouilles de Claros (1954), 18. 
2 Reinach, REG ii (1889), 177 f. Once in the collection of Van Lennep, Smyrna. 
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century (?), and the fifth-century series K, KAa (65); and a gravestone of the second quarter 
or middle of the fifth century (66). Nor is there better material from Phokaia; her coinage 
(beginning in the sixth century) shows a possible 80 (67),' and a single east Greek sherd 
from Naukratis is inscribed [- - - aveOnxKJev o Deoka[eus] (68), and may belong to the first 
half of the sixth century. Her script is better attested in her colonies Massalia, Hyele 
(Velia), and Lampsakos (pp. 287 f., 367). 

In the recent Anglo-Turkish excavations at Smyrna a cup of seventh-century type was 
found, with an incised inscription on the foot: AoAtwvos epi ?UAIxvN (69), showing 
nt, ?, @4. A sherd (unpublished; E. Greek, c. 650) has long sigma, as in Lakonian (p. 34). 


SELECT CATALOGUE 


SAMOS 
* 1. Graffito on the rim of a dinos from the Heraion; c. 650-600? Technau, AM liv (1929), 64. Eilmann, 
AM Wiii (1933), 109 f. Friedlaender 94. Samos, Tigani Mus. PL. 63 


2. Gravestone of Demandros from the necropolis at Myli, Samos; c. 600-575? IGA 383. Roberts i. 
151. SGDI 5718. Roehl}, 23. 20. DGE 713. Buschor, AM Iviii (1933), 24 f. Lost? PL. 63 
3a-b. (a) Samian graffiti from the precinct of Hera at Naukratis; c. 600-550? Petrie, Naukratis ii. 60 ff., 
nos. 841-8, pls. 10 and 22. Prinz, Funde auf Naukratis (1908), 118: (b) dedication of Rhoikos on a bowl 
from Naukratis. Petrie, op. cit. 66, no. 778, pl. 7. 

* 4. Statue dedicated by Cheramyes in the Heraion; c. 570-560. IGA 384. Roberts i. 152. SGDI 5710. 
Roehl}, 24. 21. DGE 715. Buschor, Altsamische Standbilder (1934), 25 f., 29 f., figs. 86-89, 107. Bloesch, 
Agalma (1943) 18. AGA, 103 f. Paris, Louvre 686. PL. 63 
5. Kouros dedicated by Leukios in a precinct of Apollo near Glyphada, Samos; c. 575-550. SGDI 
5705. Roehl}, 25. 22. DGE 715 (1). Buschor, op. cit. 17 f., figs. 20, 57, 59-60. Kouroi, 143, figs. 201-3. 
Buschor, Friihgriechische fiinglinge (1950), 77 f£. Samos, Vathy Mus. PL. 63 

* 6. Dedication of six statues signed by the sculptor Geneleos in the Heraion; c. 560. Buschor, op. cit. 
(1934), 26 ff., figs. go-101. Raubitschek, Bull. Bulgare xii (1938), 140 f. AGA, 104 f. Vathy Mus. 

* 7. Leg of a colossal kouros from the Heraion, dedicated by Cheramyes; c. 540. Buschor, op. cit. 12, 
figs. 17-18. Karouzos, Epitumbion Tsounta (1941), 539. Bloesch, op. cit. 17. Buschor, Neue Beitrdge 
(ed. Lullies, 1954), 97 ff. Vathy Mus. 

8. Grave-stele of (G)ordiamos; c. 550-540? Buschor, AM viii (1933), 26, no. 1, fig. 2. Tigani Mus. 
PL. 63 

9. Grave-stele of Diagoras; c. 540-520? Boehlau, Aus ionischen u. italischen Nekropolen (1898), 41, 

153 f., pl. 1. Buschor, op. cit. 31 f., no. 1, Beil. xi. Johansen, The Attic Grave Reliefs (1951), 75, fig. 32. 

Vathy Mus. 

10. Grave-stele of Aris-; c. 540-520? Boehlau, op. cit. 31 f., 40, 154, pl. 1. Buschor, op. cit. 24, no. 2. 

Vathy Mus. 

11. Grave-stele of (An?)themis; c. 540-520? Buschor, op. cit. 30, Beil. x. Tigani Mus. 

12. Grave-stele of Protodikos; c. 540-520? Curtius AM xxxi (1906), 185. Roehl}, 26. 27. Buschor, op. 

cit. 24 f., no. 3. Vathy Mus. 


ii i is i i Id show that at that time omega 

' Babelon suggests (ii. 1. 99 f.) that the two circles this is correct, it would sh omege 

on either side of the seal (the canting badge of Phokaia) was not used in the Phokaian alphabet; but the identi- 
which appear on a hekte are the letters 00 = 90-. If fication is very uncertain. 
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* 13. Statue dedicated to Hera by Aiakes; c. 525-520? Curtius, op. cit. 151 ff. Roehl, 26. 26. Kern, 
pl. 7. SIG3 10. DGE 714. Evangelides and Theophanides, AE 1924, 64. Schede, Abh. Ak. Berlin 
1929, no. 3, 22. Buschor, Altsam. Standbilder (1934), 40 f., figs. 141-3. Austin, Stoichedon Style, 3, 
13 f. GHI? 7 and p. 258. H. R. W. Smith, The Hearst Hydria (1944), 264, n. 184. Klaffenbach, DM vi 
(1953), 16 f., n. 5. Lippold, Griech. Plastik (1950), 58, pl. 13, 4. SEG xiv. 556. Tigani Mus. PL. 63 
14. Grave-stele of Konche; c. 520-500? Boehlau, op. cit. 35. 154, pl. 1. Buschor, AM lviii. 25, no. 5. 
Vathy Mus. 

15. Bronze hare dedicated to Apollo Prie(n)eus by Hephaistion; ¢. 500? JGA 385. Kirchhoff*, 31. 
Roberts i. 153. BMC Bronszes, 237. Roehl, 26. 23. DGE 715, 2. BM. 
16. Base for the grave-statue of Aischros, from the Kerameikos at Athens (reused in the city wall); 
c. 490-480. Threpsiades, PAE 1953, 70 f., figs. 8-9. Kerameikos Mus. PL. 63 
17. Base of a bronze statue dedicated to Apollo at Delphi by the Samians; c. 479? Pomtow, Klio xv 
(1918), 60 f., no. 87, fig. 3. SIG3 20. Delphi Mus. 1790. PL. 63 
18. Grave-stele of Technandros (?); ¢. 475? Buschor, AM lviii (1933), 25, no. 7, fig. 1. Vathy Mus. 
PL. 63 

* 19. Dedication of Euthymos at Olympia, made by the sculptor Pythagoras of Samos; c. 470. IGA 388. 
Ol. v. 144. Roberts i. 156. Roehl}, 27. 28. SEG xiv. 354. Moretti 13. Olympia Mus. 357. PL. 63 
20. Fragment of a list of Samians who fell in the battle of the Eurymedon, from the Heraion; c. 469- 
465. Klaffenbach, AM li (1926), 26 ff., 155. Buschor, Philologus lxxxvi (1930-1), 424 ff. Wade-Gery, 
FHS liii (1933), 97 ff. Wilhelm, Anz. Ak. Wien 1934, 117 ff. Tigani Mus. 

* 21. Fragmentary dedication for the Egyptian campaign, probably from the Heraion; c. 459-454. | 
Peek, Klio xxxii (1939), 289 ff. Tigani Mus. PL. 63 | 


MILETOS (See Addenda) 

* 22. Dedication by the sons of Python(?) at Didyma; c. 600-575? IGA 483. Roberts i. 133. BMI 930. 
Roehl}, 19. 2. SGDI 5504. SIG3 3. DGE 723 (1). Pryce, BMC Sculpt. i (1928), 112 f., pl. 16. Bloesch, 
op. cit. 20. AGA, 42, fig. 69. BM B 281. 

* 23. Dedication by the sons of Anaximandros; c. 600-575? IGA 484. IGB 2. Roberts i. 134. BMI 931. 
Roehl}, 19. 3. SGDI 5505. Raubitschek, Bull. Bulgare xii (1938), 141, n. 1. BM. PL. 64 

* 24. Dedication by Hermesianax; c. 575? IGA 486. Roberts i. 136. SGDI 5508. Woodward, BSA 
xxviii (1926-7), 108, 119. Lost. 


* 25. Dedication of a colossal kouros; ¢. 575-550? (a) IGA 487. Roberts i. 137. (b) Pontremoli and 
Haussoullier, Didymes, 202 ff. Déonna, Les Apollons archaiques (1909),231 f. Haussoullier, Mémoires de 
la Délégation en Perse vii (1905), 163 f. Jeffery, BSA 1 (1955), 84. 

* 26. Fragmentary statue dedicated by Anaximandros, found by the Bouleuterion, Miletos; c. 575-550? 
Milet i. 2, 112, no. 8, fig. 103. Rehm, Handbuch d. Archdologie i (1939), 217. Darsow, Jal lxix (1954), 
1o1 ff., figs. 1-5. SEG xiv. 746. Berlin Mus. 1599. PL. 64 


* 27. Dedication of a statue by the sculptor Eudemos at Didyma; c. 560-550. IGA 485. IGB 3. Roberts 
i. 135. BMI 932. SGDI 5506. Roehl, 20. 4. DGE 723 (2). Pryce, op. cit. 107 f., pl. 8. BM B 273. 
PL. 64 


28. Graffiti dedications from precinct of Apollo Milesios at Naukratis; from c. 575 onwards. Petrie, 
Naukratis i, pls. 32-33. Roberts i. 132. Prinz, op. cit. 17 f. BM. 
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* 29. Dedication by Chares at Did “¢. ? : 
Roehl, 20. 5 DGE 723 (3).P Pape Sain aid 488. Roberts i. 138. BMI 933. SGDI 5507. 
» 20. 5. . Pryce, op. cit. r10 f., pl. 13. Richter’, 36. Bloesch, op. cit. 20. BM B 278. 
A ‘ PL. 64 
. 30. Dedication of bronze weights (one surviving) at Didyma, carried off to Susa; c. 550-525? SGDI 
iy. 860 f., 34- Pontremoli and Haussoullier, op. cit. 188. Haussoullier, op. cit. 155 ff., pl. 29. SIG3 3g. 
Perdrizet, REG xxxiv (1921), 64 ff. Pézard and Pottier, Cat. Antig. de la Susiane? (1926), 107, no. 234. 
SEG vii. 9. Paris, Louvre. 
31. Graffito dedication at Naukratis by Phanes son of Glaukos; c. 525? Petrie, Naukratis i, pl. 33, 218. 
Roberts i. 132 ter and p. 165. BM. 
* 32. Dedication by Histiaios at Didyma; c. 525-500? IGA 490. Roberts i. 140. SGDI 5509. SIG: 3f. 
GH g and p. 258. Lost. 
33. Part of a calendar of offerings on blocks of a wall rebuilt into the later Delphinion at Miletos; 
c. 525-500? Rehm, Milet i. 3. 134, 162 ff., 401 ff., nos. 31a-c, figs. 51, 99. Kern, pl. 8. DGE 725. Rehm, 
Handbuch d. Archéologie i. 217 f., pl. 28, 1. Sokolowski, Lois sacrées de l’Asie Mineure (1955), 41- 
Berlin Mus. 851, 1471. PL. 64 
34. Round base or altar dedicated to Hekate, from the later Delphinion; c. 500-494. Rehm, Milet i. 
3. 153 f., 275 f., no. 129, figs. 41, 71. DGE 724. Shoe, Profiles (1936), 18, 151, pls. 8 and 70. Rehm, 
Handbuch i. 217, pl. 27. 1. Miletos. PL. 64 
* 35. Fragment of a marble disk from Didyma; c. 525-500? Jacobsthal, Diskoi, 23, fig. 13. Private 
Coll.? 
36. Fragment of an oracular text from Didyma; c. 500? IGA 489. Roberts i. 139. Lost. 
37. Fragment of a sacral text; c. 520-494? Jeffery, BSA 1 (1955), 83, pl. 9. Izmir, Arch. Mus. 


* 38. Fragment of a statue dedicated at Didyma; c. 500-494? Pontremoli and Haussoullier, op. cit. 
202. Lost. 


* 


* 


480? Rehm, Milet i. 


39. Part of astele from the Delphinion concerning sacrifices to Herakles; c. 500 
PL. 64 


3, 276 f., no. 132. Sokolowski, op. cit., 42. Berlin Mus. 675. 
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Inschriften v. Priene (1906), no. 369. SGDI 5724. 


40. Gravestone; c. 550-540? Hiller v. Gaertringen, : 
PL. 65 


Roehl3, 20. 7. Berlin Mus. 104. 

CHIOS 
41. Legal text inscribed on four sides of a stele; c. §75-550? Wilamowitz and Jacobsthal, Nordionische 
Steine (1909), 64 ff., figs. 7-8, pl. 2. SGDI iv, pp. 873 ff. DGE 687. GHI? 1 and p. 257. Jeffery, BSA 
li (1956), 157 ff., pl. 43. Istanbul Arch. Mus. 1907. PL. 65 


* 


42a-e. Painted inscriptions on Chian chalices; c. 600-5 50? (a) Kourouniotes, A. Delt. ii (1916-17), 199, 
fig. 16. (b) Lamb, BSA xxxv (1934-5), 161, fig. 12. (c) CVA Cambridge, 2, 32 ff, pl. 17. (d) CVA 
Oxford, 2, 82, pl. 5. (e) FHS Ixxv (195 5), Arch. Suppl., 22, pl. 2, e. Cook and Woodhead, BSA ae 
(1952), 159 ff., pls. 34-35- oe 
43. Graffiti dedications on sherds from Naukratis; c. 570 onwards. Naukratis ii. 63 f., pl. 21. Edgar, 
BSA v (1898-9), 55, NOS. 51; 60, pls. 4-5- CVA Brussels, 3, 20, pl. 28. 

44, Pedestal of a louterion (?), ¢. 550-500? Kontoleon, ‘EAAnvixa iv (1931), 425 ff. Chios Mus. 
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* 45. Column-shaft with a dedication by Lykaithos; c. 525-500? Kontoleon, PAE 1952, 528 ff., figs 
11-12. Chios Mus. 
* 46. Altar dedicated by the Chians at Delphi; c. 479? SIG} 19. FD ii. 119 ff., fig. 97; tii. 3. 173 f., 


no. 212, pl. 5. Delphi Mus. 940. PL. 65 
47. Gravestone of Heropythos; c. 475? SGDI 5656. DGE 690. Wade-Gery, The Poet of the Iliad 
(1952), 8 f., fig. 1. Chios Mus. PL. 65 


48. Boundary stone of the area Lophitis; c. 475-450? Roberts i. 149. SGDI 5653. Roehl, 24 f., 18. 
DGE 688. Chios Mus. 
ERYTHRAI 


* 49. Gravestone erected by Phanokrite; c. 525-500? IGA 495. Roberts i. 141. Roehl}, 20. 10. Peek i. 
151. Izmir, Arch. Mus. Lost? 


* 50. Dedication on a pedestal base with a cutting on top for the plinth of a marble statue; c. 510-500? 
Wilamowitz and Jacobsthal, op. cit. 15 f. SGDI iv, p. 879. DGE 699. Istanbul, Arch. Mus. PL. 65 


* 51. Gravestone of Hekataia; c. 475-450? Judeich, AM xv (1890), 339, fig. in text. SGDI 5694. 
Roehl, 22. 16. DGE 709, 1. Schoolhouse Mus., Erythrai (Ritri). PL. 66 


* 52. Law concerning S1kaotal; c. 465? Wilhelm, O.7h. xii (1909), 126 ff. SGDI iv. 879 ff. DGE 7o1. 
Chios Mus. 
EPHESOS 


* 53. Silver plaque recording contributions of gold and silver, from the Artemision; c. 550? Hogarth, 
Excavations at Ephesus (1908), 45 f., 120 ff., fig. 29, pl. 13. SGDI iv. 870 ff. DGE 707. Lowy, Sb. Ak. 
Wien (1932), 27 f. Istanbul, Arch. Mus. PL. 66 


54. Fragments of dedicatory inscriptions of Kroisos on lower column-drums; c. 550? Hogarth, op. 
cit. 293 f. SIG3 6. Roehl}, 20. 8. Pryce, BMC Sculpture i. 38 f. GHI? 6 and p. 258. BM B 16. 


55a—-b. Two blocks dealing with (a) augury and (b) oath-taking, from a series of sacrificial instructions 
inscribed on a wall; c. 500-475? (a) IGA 499. Roberts i. 144. BMI 678. SGDI 5600. SIG3 1167. 
Roehl, 22. 13. DGE 708. (b) Heberdey, O. 7h. ii (1899), Beibl. 48 ff. SGDI 5598. Roehl3, 20. 11. DGE 
708 add., p. 462. Sokolowski, op. cit. 30. (a2) BM. (5) Vienna, Kunsthist. Mus. 


KOLOPHON 


56. Mercenary’s signature at Abou Simbel; c. 591 ene and Masson, REG 1957, 19 f., 6 bis; 
see p. 358, 48). PL. 66 


57. Inscribed coinage from c. 525 onwards, with legend nu-, Te-, KoAo-, KoAogeoviov. HN?, 569 f. B ii. 
2. 1109 ff., pl. 153. Milne, Kolophon and its coinage (1941), 10 ff. 


TEOS 


58. Mercenary’s signature at Abou Simbel; c. 591 (Bernand and Masson, op. cit. 15 f., 3; see 
P- 358, 48). PL. 66 


59. Graffiti dedications to Aphrodite and Apollo at Naukratis; c. 600-550? Petrie, Naukratis i, pl. 6. 
5 and pl. 35. 700; ii, pl. 20. 876 and pl. 21. 779. SGDI 5637-8. 


* 60. Inscribed coinage beginning c. 520. HN?, 595. B ii. 1. 318, pl. 13. 
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61. Gravestone of a Teian in Athens; late 6th c.? IG ii. 10444. Harrison, Hesperia xxv (1956), 38 ff. 
pl. 11. EM 416. a 66 


* 62. Stele bearing the official curses of Teos (Dirae Teiae); c. 475-450? 3 
3 ¢. 475-450? Roehl, 21. 22. SGDI 5632. 
SIG} 37-38. DGE 710. SEG iv. 616. GHI? 23 and p. 259. Buck 3. Lost. a 


KLAZOMENAI 
* 63. Dedication to Hermes on a bowl; c. 540-525? Zahn, AM xxiii (1898), 62 f., fig. 1. SGDI 5608. 
R. M. Cook, BSA xlvii (1952), 139. SEG xii. 479. Bonn Mus. 2042. PL. 66 


64. Fragmentary graffiti from Naukratis; c. 550? Edgar, BSA v (1898-9), 55, no. 5sa-b, pl. 4. 
65. Coin of late 6th c. (?) with legend [K]Aag, and sth c. series. HN?, 567. B ii. 1. 310 ff., pl. 12; ii. 2. 
1143 ff., pl. 155. 


* 66. Gravestone of [Hes]ychia; c. 475-450. Judeich, AM xv (1890), 338 f., fig. in text. SGDI 5609. 
Roehl}, 22. 17. Berlin Mus. PL. 66 


PHOKAIA 
| 67. Coinage beginning in the 6th c., with doubtful lettering. HN, 587 f. B ii. 1. 95 ff., pl. 4. 


68. Graffito from Naukratis; c. 575-550? Petrie, Naukratis i, pl. 35, 666. SGDI 5622. 
SMYRNA 


* 69. Graffito on foot of a cup; end 7th c.? J. M. Cook, JHS Ixxi (1951), 250, fig. 9. SEG xii. 480. Izmir, 
Arch. Mus. PL. 66 


THE DORIC HEXAPOLIS AND NEIGHBOURS 


a BP y Se F2nre@r1K AKNvVEocTMP po tTYUGP XY w P 
CAB RAR R= T B @1RETR ME MOR FRET VEY Ria 
2.AT BE DE H ©® KRMNE Ct PPE YOV RK 2 
3A ¢C E or oO AMN= D v xX, ft 3 
4 E N xt R? Y + of 4, 
5 aA 5 

+=Knidos 


F1G. 47. The Doric Hexapolis 


Notes on letter-forms : 

The earliest form of gamma, y1, is indistinguishable from lambda (4) 
first attested in the third quarter of the 6th c. (15); 3 appears only twice, 
Pp. 325, Samos 7. Knidian sometimes shows a y not unlike y3 (33, 36). 


51 is normal; 82 occurs only in a graffito (55). : : 
Rhodian uses f1-2 for both F and n; the letter-form is usually tall and narrow. f2 appears in a 


graffto of the early 6th c.? (8), and in formal lettering on a dedication of e. 550-525? (N6). fx occ 
in 25 at the Pend of the 6th c. Knidian uses, as well as the aspirate, a doublet n3 for n (cf. fale 


; the classical Ionic y2, A3 are 
in graffiti (17, 18); see 
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Naxian letter, p. 289); 113 was apparently abandoned at some time in the late archaic period, according 
to the evidence of the coinage (p. 352). 

63 first appears c. 550-525 (?) in 15, but 61-2 still occurs frequently at least to the end of the 6th c.: 
cf. DGE 277 (= Blinkenberg, Lindos ii. 2, no. 580). 

ur is used very early (1), but the more cursive u2 appears before the end of the 7th c. (2), and y3 
is normal thereafter, except (rarely) in well-written inscriptions (11, 16). 

vr, the early form, has developed to v2 by c. 550-540 in 33. 

€r is used in Rhodian 4, 15, 27, and has therefore been restored tentatively in 1. The Ionic €2 occurs 
in 56 (possibly not Rhodian?) before the end of the 6th c., and €3 in 25 (end of 6th c. ?). Knidian uses 
the interesting €4, as in Pamphylian; see also below, p. 348, n. 3. 

o2 is Knidian (cf. Melos, p. 321). This may also have been the form used in Kos (p. 352). 

Qoppa occurs still in graffiti of the third quarter of the 6th c. (18, 20), but has disappeared in 27, 

c. 490. It is not yet attested in Knidian (cf. 31, Atooxopotst, c. 590-570?). 

3 appears in Rhodian graffiti of the third and fourth quarters of the 6th c. (20, 23) and once on 
stone c. 500? (25); an early instance of p3 in a formal inscription is the inscription on the Knidian 
Treasury, 33. For p3 in Ionic, cf. p. 325. p4 makes a doubtful appearance on a gravestone [- - -] qu 
capa to Apioti- (IG xii. 1. 898 = Roehl, 33. 7) and in a graffito PoSios KAetnas on an Attic plate IG 
xii. 1.728); the former is not closely datable within the late archaic period, the plate is described as of 
5th-c. fabric. 

or is used at Ialysos (2, 4 and ona signet-ring inscribed boustrophedon Ekepovti|60s ent (Clara Rhodos 
iii. 60, fig. 51), once at Kamiros (p. 348, n. 4); otherwise o2 is the form in general use. 

u2 appears in an inscription c. 550? (11), but is rare; v3 in a graffito of the early 6th c.? (8), and on 
stone by about the mid-6th c. (15, 33); the early u1 reappears later in a graffito which has other 
abnormalities, as 2, and ‘blue’ X, Y (55, p. 350). 

X1-2, the ‘red’ type, is used by Rhodes; 3-4, the ‘blue’, by Knidos, Kos (?), Halikarnassos, Kalymna 
and the Doric mercenaries who wrote 48 at Abou Simbel. 

wI-2 first occurs in Rhodian in the late archaic period, probably as part of a wholesale adoption of 
the eastern Ionic alphabet. Knidos and Kos used «4; the coins of Kos show that there c1 had replaced 
it in the first quarter of the sth c. 

The diphthong «1 is normally spelt with eta in Rhodian, being pronounced as an open vowel in the 
Doric dialect; but epsilon is occasionally found instead, cf. 23 and the signet-ring noted above under 
sigma, both examples from Ialysos. 

Punctuation 1 is used in the Knidian graffito 32a (c. 550), and in the sth-c. Halikarnassian inscrip- 
tion 41. 

Direction of the script. Only the very early graffito 1 is retrograde; thereafter all begin from left to 
right. The dedication of (S)myrdes is the earliest example of an inscription written consistently from 
left to right, and is the only example showing the use of guide-lines (11: c. 550 ?). In the last quarter of 
the 6th c. a half-line ending is written boustrophedon, but with the letters facing from left to right (23). 


_ 
RHODES (LINDOS, KAMIROS, IALYSOS) 


The island of Rhodes occupied a vital position on the trade-route between Greece and 
the East; for she lay in the path of all Greek ships which came either down the coast of 
Asia Minor or across from the Peloponnese through the Doric islands of the southern 
Aegean. Such shipping passed Kamiros or Ialysos or Vroulia; while on the eastern coast 


} 
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Lindos offered harbour to all vessels, Greek or foreign, making for Greek ports from 
Cyprus or the Syrian coast or, farther still, from Egypt. 

It is likely therefore that Rhodes was one of the first places to receive the Greek alphabet 
when it started to spread beyond the confines of its birthplace. The Rhodian historians 
Ergias and Polyzelos (FGH nos. 513, F1, and 521, Fr) maintained that Ialysos had actually 
been settled by Phoenicians under one Phalanthos, until the Greeks under Iphiklos drove 
them out by a trick, and they left much Phoenician treasure behind, both captured and 
buried; a third, Zenon (FGH no. 523, F 1), recorded that Kadmos, searching for Europa, 
had put in and founded a precinct of Poseidon at Ialysos, and the Phoenicians whom he 
left there, marrying among the Ialysians, had provided a hereditary clan of priests for the 
temple. Kadmos had also left his mark at Lindos, by dedicating in the temple of Athena 
Lindia a large bronze lebes, bearing an inscription poiikiKois ypa&pyaotw (Zenon, ibid., 
and Polyzelos, Lindian Chronicle, c. 3). But the excavations at Lindos have produced no 
traces of Phoenician settlement; only such small portable objects as might have come from 
Cyprus or Egypt.! The same appears to be true of Kamiros, according to the material 
from the site,? and of Ialysos, whose necropolis has been published, although the material 
from her temple of Athena Polias still awaits full publication.’ 

The same alphabet was used by the three cities.* Its salient features are the lack of vau, 
although the people were Doric (as at Thera); the use of heta for both | and n (as at 
Naxos, and perhaps also at Corinth, if the ‘freak’ epsilon there is a doublet from closed 
heta), and of ¥ for chi and X= for xi. The Ionic = and Q are attested from the late archaic 
period onwards, but not earlier. 

Rhodes has provided one of our earliest examples of Greek writing. I do not mean by 
this the little aryballos of the early seventh century from Ialysos, with a band of Orientaliz- 
ing animals and a few signs scattered in the field as filling-ornament, for it is not certain 
that they are actually meant for proper letters, although admittedly they might have been 
done by an illiterate potter who had seen someone else writing.s But the graffito 1 on part 
of a cup of Subgeometric type which was bought in Rhodes is, by its appearance, as early 
as any inscription which we have, except the Dipylon oinochoe (p. 68, Attica 1), It reads 
(from right to left) Popa?o nui PUAIXs, with 91, a very small omikron, and tall, long- 
tailed letters. The letter in the break following x may be an untidy attempt at sigma, since 
other Rhodian inscriptions show X= for €. It has already been said (pp. 10, 14, 40 f.) 
that, if this cup is as early as the eighth century, and yet shows no crooked iota like those 
of the ‘primitive’ scripts of the southern Aegean, or Corinthian, or the Dipylon oinochoe, 
it does suggest that the alphabet which took root in Rhodes and the neighbouring main- 
land (perhaps spreading thence to the non-Doric islands of the Aegean and much of the 
mainland) was never identical with the ‘primitive’, but that from the start Rhodes used 

1 Blinkenberg, Lindos i. 42 f. mark (?) on a stone block, parts of two letters on a sherd 

2 Jacopi, Clara Rhodos iv (1931); Vi-vii (1932-3). of an amphora, and a possible monogram on another; 

3 Op. cit. i (1928); iii (1929), viii (1936). The pre- Kinch, Fouilles de Vroulia (1914), 109, 159, fig. 29 and 
cinct of Athena Polias is described briefly in i. 74 ff. pl. 28. 5-6. 7 

+ At Vroulia in the south, where extensive excava- 5 Jacopi, Clara Rhodos iti. 38 f., figs. 22-23; Car- 
tion was done by Kinch, only three inscribed fragments _ penter, AYA xxxvii (1933), 24- 
were found, too small to be of any value: a mason’s 


LL SEE 


rr 
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such letters in the abecedarium as suited her dialect, with an iota simplified to | to avoid 
confusion with sigma, and a mu which had been altered in transmission from five to four 
strokes. 

A graffito of the same type (but written from left to right) on a sherd from Ialysos was 
found in a cremation-area with bird-bowls and Protocorinthian aryballoi, the latest of 
which belong to the second half of the seventh century: [- - -]vos nut (2). Two more 
grafhti are from graves at Kamiros, and from their lettering should not be later than the 
end of the seventh century (3): aipye (for xaupe?) on a little Rhodian (?) bird-bowl, found 
with Corinthian Transitional vases of the third quarter of the seventh century (3a); and 
ev emiov on the lid of a pithos (3). This graffito looks very archaic (cf. er, ur); but the 
pithos to which the lid apparently belongs is of sixth-century type, and the other grave- 
furniture appears to be later than the mid-sixth century. Either the writer had a very 
archaic style, or the lid is older than the rest of the material in the grave." 

For the first quarter of the sixth century we have at least one landmark, the signatures 
of the mercenaries Telephos? and Anaxenor of Ialysos at Abou Simbel, between the years 
594 and 589 (4); the early ur and 91, with y2 (as in 2) may be noted.3 The three-stroked 
o1 continues in Jalysian inscriptions; but at Lindos and Kamiros we find only o2.4 The 
stone of Idameneus near Kamiros (5) may be of about the same age as 4, from the letter- 
forms.‘ It is generally assumed to be a gravestone, but it may possibly be a marker erected 
for some other purpose. The name of a deceased person can only be restored if we take 
ISapeveus as being a very early instance of the genitive ending -eus for -eos (cf. 19 and 
Buck, 40); and o&a. . . iva KAéos ein recalls the dedication on one of the archaic plaques 
recorded in the Lindian Chronicle (c. 15), dedicated by the tribe which won some contest 
at the local festival: Nixas 168’ éoti cpa: T&Sv AtrtoxSdveo | puAc KparTi}aaa’ eyAdai(E)e 
Tov Oedv. “Iva KAgos ein, or a similar phrase, is common among dedications rather than 
epitaphs; cf. Phokis 1; p. 255, Achaian colonies 16. 

Fr is still used in the graffiti texatios and Bnpetis (twice), on stone statuettes of Cypriot 
appearance found at Lindos (6, 7). They have the deceptively primitive look charac- 
teristic of such sculpture, and might be of any date in the first half of the sixth century. 
A fragment of a black basalt seated statuette (Egyptian?) from the temple of Athena at 
Kamiros (10) may be slightly later, perhaps c. 550 (3): [- - -]5ns we ave[Onke - - -]. 


_ 


* A cup of East Greek fabric, dated c. 625-600, was 
found at Corinth, inscribed [- - -Joyevos ey which 
might be either Rhodian or Ionic; for ey: occurs twice 
in inscriptions from Ialysos, though nu is normal 
Rhodian; Corinth vii. 1 (1943), no. 307, pl. 37. 

2 Telephos the mercenary reminds one of the phiale 
once on show in the temple of Athena Lindia as an 
offering of the hero Telephos: Tr\Aepos APdvan lAatipiov, 
as & Atcios AréAAwv eltre (Lind. Chron., c. 8). One 
might speculate whether the original dedication was 
simply TnAegos A8avan, to which the priests added the 
rest, to further their claim that the great Telephos had 
offered it. 

3 Anaxenor’s name (Avayaavép) was identified by 
Bernand and Masson (4, bibliography). They note that 
the lines across top and bottom of the X are casual 


scratches; otherwise one might compare the Knidian 
xi. The ‘blue’ chi and psi in the name Psammetichos 
which follows is odd for Rhodian; possibly both this 
and the name Amasis (see transliteration of 45) were 
added by another hand, 

+ An exception is 1 on a graffito Epyias on a pithos 
of local type from a grave in Kamiros, 6th c.? Jacopi, 
Clara Rhodos iv (1931), 333; Segre and Carratelli, Ann. 
XXVII-ix (1949-51), 270, no. 175. 

5 The variation between 5 and 3 in this inscription 
has often been commented on; it suggests to me a con- 
fusion between delta and zeta (sd) made by the cutter. 
Instead of Aeuze (= Aeus 5e, for Zeus in the Rhodian 
dialect; cf. 30) and toBiSa- (= 105’ ISa-), he cut ZevSe 
and to318a-, 
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Another dedication, which might conceivably be by the same man, is on a stone from the 
precinct of Zeus Atabyrios at Kamiros (11): [Z]nupBns ye | cvnOnxny to Tuo. This 
inscription, written from left to right between guide-lines, shows nr still (in error twice 
for €), but the later form of v3. v3 and 2 occur already on the graffito AotuoyiSa nyu (8) 
on an Early Corinthian aryballos (625-600) from Kamiros; but the date of an imported 
vase gives only a terminus post quem, strictly speaking, and little help can be given from 
the other object in the grave, which is said to have been a red-figure hydria. If Telephos 
of Ialysos, the mercenary at Abou Simbel, wrote in the current script of his day, Astyo- 
chidas’ graffito should be later than 589. A plastic vase of Middle Corinthian type (seated 
komast) from Kamiros bears a graffito (9): XEZEI_ OP OU Vala 1XxeTaI (?). The vase appears to 
be of local Rhodian make, perhaps about the middle of the sixth century; if it was made 
in Corinth, it would belong to the years 600-575.! 

Rhodian inscriptions from the end of the archaic period show that here, as elsewhere, 
gamma and lambda changed from the ambiguous y1, A1 to the classical Ionic forms y2 
and 3. The earliest inscription to show this change is the epigram on the Aéoyn of 
Euthytides (15), which runs throughout from left to right, showing (like 11) Fr still for 
F, n, but 63, v3 and the late archaic y2. A dedication on the rim of a marble louterion from 
Lindos: KAetoAaos p’ avebnke T&@avoica (16) shows the archaic Ar and small omikron, 
but n2. Neither of these inscriptions (15-16) provides any external clue for an absolute 
date, and I can only suggest ‘third quarter of the sixth century’ with all reserve; they may 
even belong to the fourth quarter, but I do not think the upper limit should be raised. 
Probably the dedication from Kamiros 14, partly boustrophedon, should be of the same 
period. The fragment -xos w’ aveOnxe, inscribed on the flank of a broken stone kouros 
statuette from Kamiros (12), may well be as early as c. 550, at all events not later than 525; 
cf. n1, 61. The badly-spelt dedication on a miniature chariot-wheel also from Kamiros, 
by the non-Doric bronze-worker Onesos (13) may also be c. 550-525; cf. nr, 81, ?, x2. 

A series of owners’ names incised on vases appear to belong to varying dates throughout 
the sixth century: Aynjs (sic) (nut on a jug described as of ‘altattischer Fabrik’ in Berlin, 
with y3, an abnormal form for Rhodian (17); the same gamma was apparently used (with 
42) on an amphora: Poopia nyt - orye Se we KArtopias (18); a jug (21) has AtAdo nu. 
Two black-figure cups are also inscribed: one of the third quarter of the century, ISape- 
vnos nut (19), and one c. 490, DiATOS NMI Tas KAAS O KUAIXS Oo TroIKIAc (27). Between 
them should come the black-glazed skyphos 23 from Ialysos; the first owner’s name, 
T[eAeot0]81ko eu has been partially erased, and TeAcoryepovt|os eut added, the ending 
being boustrophedon but with letters reversed; in addition to y2 and Az, the absence of 
goppa may be noted. : ; 

The exact date of the introduction of the Ionic letters 2-3, x3-4, Y, and © is uncertain. 
All except psi occur on a gravestone found in a Hellenistic necropolis in the area of the 
city of Rhodes (25): Xapw|vidals Enviotine. With P3 and w1 (late archaic), and nz, it 
should not be later than the sixth century; as Maiuri eee ees it pena 

ot as i n : ‘ yu: odian terracottas’ mainly to 
i ciara Se age a geen pean the pati psec of the century (NC, 175 f, 
Corinthian; but this is impossible. Payne dates these 180). “ 
Corinthian vases about the first quarter of the sixth 2 Ann. ii (1916), 150 f. 
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there from elsewhere (Ialysos?), or there was some earlier settlement on the site of Rhodes 
before 408. This gives at least a terminus ante quem; it is perhaps supported by the vase 30, 
which bears a painted inscription on either side: KaAAioTa yas ta Bpacia | Fos epiv 
BSoxei, and Aeus teppas | Aptapis ASavaia. Though Shear dated the vase at the end of the 
fifth century from the shape, I do not think that v3 and w1—2 should be set later than c. 450. 
On the other hand, it should be noted that Philto’s cup 27 (c. 490-470) does not yet 
show omega in the Doric genitive (O1A7és), nor = for €; nor does the plain bronze 
mirror 28 from Ialysos (which from the other contents of the grave may belong to 
the second quarter of the fifth century) show omega: MeAavOios p’ e50xe. The earliest 
examples of omega seem to be in 25 and 24, the latter the flat gravestone of a woman whose 
name is evidently Carian, from Lindos: IpacawAas nut tas AtroAcpida. The letter is in 
its late archaic form wr, with A3. The earliest example of ‘blue’ chi and pst is in the graffito 
vikaca YweyiSas on a vase-rim found at Kamiros (55). This should belong to the sixth 
century (2, ur), but its rounded delta is not Rhodian, so that this may be the script of 
some other state. In the same way, ‘blue’ x7 occurs on a skyphos from Lindos (56): 
Eevogpavés ASavaiai, in lettering not later than the first quarter of the fifth century; but 
the un-Rhodian E for n here makes it also uncertain. I do not think that we can say more 
than that « was certainly, the rest probably, in general if not universal use by the fifth 
century. Certainly the Ionic script was well established by the last quarter of the century; 
cf. the dedication of Dorieus the Rhodian at Olympia (Ol. v. 153). 

Before leaving Rhodes, we may recall briefly the earliest inscribed coinage. The 
Talysian (26), which shows leAvonov, later IaAvoiov, might be earlier than the fifth century 
with its €3, though /ambda is 3, which would support Head’s date for these, the early fifth 
century (HN?, 636 f.). The Kamiran (29), inscribed Kapi|pecov, should not, from its 03, 
be earlier than the second quarter of the fifth century (cf. HN, 636). The Lindian coin- 
legends appear to be late archaic, like the Ialysian: Atvé1 (retrograde), Aiv&1, Av8|1ov 
(22). Cahn sets them in the last quarter of the sixth century, Aiv8|1ov being the latest, 
Cc. 500.” 


KNIDOS 


Within the common circle of the Doric Hexapolis (or Pentapolis, after the ejection of 
Halikarnassos; Hdt. i. 144), the fortunes of Knidos in the sixth century were linked 
especially with those of the three Rhodian cities. All four were traders with Cyprus and 
Egypt, being among the commercial cities to which Amasis gave Naukratis c. 569 (p. 355); 
and Knidos and Rhodes made a joint venture in Ol. 50 (580-576), when they sent colonists 
to settle at Lilybaion in the western corner of Sicily beyond Selinous, in the middle of 
Phoenician and Elymian territory.? Lilybaion was a disastrous failure, but the survivors 
settled in Lipara, the largest of the Aeolian islands, and here they flourished, and at least 
on two occasions in the fifth century they caught and defeated Etruscan squadrons in 

' AJP xxix (1908), 461 ff. The suggestion of Tarbell | which he dates c. 550, appears to have a solitary lambda 
(CP (1917), 190f.) that FkaBpacia is a hetaira’s name is in the incuse on the reverse (19 f.). 
doubtful; the further suggestion that vase and inscrip- 3 Diod. v. 9; Paus. x. 11. 3. The Rhodian element is 


tion are Boiotian is impossible. recorded by Diodoros; but Lipara was known generally 
? Charites (1957), 23 f. The earliest Lindian issue, as a Knidian colony. 
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their waters, and from the spoils made two large dedications of bronze statues at Delphi. 
Fragments from the bases have been recovered, and as far as can be judged, the letterin 
appears to be of the second quarter of the fifth century, and may be Phokian script; i 
shows tailed rho, normal in Phokian but abnormal in any East Greek local script.’ ie 

Though its letter-forms are not yet all known, the Knidian alphabet has already shown 
itself to be one of the most distinctive of all the local scripts. Broadly viewed, it belongs 
to the Ionic family, but has its own forms eta 3, x1 4, omikron 2. The Knidians apparently 
took from the eastern Tonic the device of creating a doublet from O by breaking the circle; 
but in Knidian, as in Parian, the broken letter was used for the short vowel, the full circle 
for the long; and the Knidian letter, following its own course, by the sixth century (the 
date of our earliest examples) had developed not into the strutted type, but into a half- 
circle, 02, a form used also by Melos (see p. 321). Secondly, in the Doric dialect of Knidos 
the aspirate was sounded, as in Rhodian; but whereas Rhodian used heta for both + and n, 
Knidian appears to have formed a doublet again; for 7 it used 3, reserving the normal H for 
the aspirate. The evidence for the latter is ina Knidian graffito from Lindos (34). (It will be 
recalled that in Naxian also the doublet 1 and 3 was used, the former for the long *4 
which became é in Ionic, the latter for the guttural aspirate in the combination €, which 
in archaic Naxian was spelt -to-.) Lastly, a Knidian inscription of the late archaic period 
(36) shows that, although Knidian followed Ionic in using X for x, for € it used not =, 
but the form €4. This is the letter which was used in the Pamphylian alphabet also for 
xt; were there perhaps Knidians among the Doric peoples who settled in Pamphylia and 
established a form of the Doric dialect there?? The Pamphylian x7 has been variously 
traced to an original ‘blue’ = or ‘red’ y.3 The latter is perhaps the more likely from its 
appearance; it might be postulated that Knidos originally used, like Rhodes, the com- 
bination yo for €, and then, by elaborating the X to distinguish it from Knidian chi, was 
enabled to drop the redundant sigma. 

The dedication by Euarchos to the Dioskouroi found on Knidos (31) has been assigned 
to the period c. 590-570,* from the style of the feet of the little limestone kouros, which 
is all that remains of the offering; we may note the archaic e2, v1, and the boustrophedon 
ending. The latter is used also in the dedication on a step of the Treasury erected by the 
Knidians at Delphi (33): [KviSi01] tov @noaupov tovbe Kat ToyoApal To ATroAAovi ?] 
Tlu8ico [ovebev] Sexort[av otro Tov TroAeuijov. The date for this monument should be 
earlier than c. 540, since it is unlikely that the Knidians achieved this military success 


' (a) Blocks of limestone from one base were found 
near the Temple of Apollo, inscribed [Kvibto1 tot 
eJAAttapat Tob[e - - - a]tro Tupoav[6v], with a 4th-c. re- 
dedication added below; FD ii. 1 (1927), 142 ff, figs. 
107-13. (b) Blocks of marble from another base were 
found scattered over the site, inscribed -apato}, -90-, 
[e]oiB-, Hixon 1-, -6-. Here also there was a 4th-c. 
renewal below, and, according to Bousquet, the letters 
Gpaio! are also 4th-c., the others ¢. 475: REA xlv 
(1943), 40 ff., fig. 1. Pausanias at Delphi saw two offer- 
ings, one near the Temple, with twenty statues (x. 
16. 7), which, from the Hrxati (= Fixamt, Ionic elkoot) 
must be (5); and one lower down, near the Treasuries 


(x. 11. 3), which should be (a), except that (a) was 
found near the Temple. As Bousquet says, the problem 
must remain unsolved for the present, unless we are to 
accuse Pausanias of confusion. I do not think the letter- 
ing of either can be earlier than 475-450. 

2 Our main information on the Doric element in 
Pamphylia is that Aspendos was traditionally an Argive 
colony (Strabo 667), that at Sillyon a Doric dialect was 
spoken (SGDI 1266-7), and that the name TTldu@uaAo1 
might be from the Doric tribe of that name. Cf. further 
Bossert, Parola del Passato v (1950), 32 ff. (Side). 

3 Cf. Roberts i, pp. 316 f. 

4 Kouroi, 120, fig. 114. 
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after their subjugation to Cyrus of Persia; on the other hand, the style of the surviving 
sculpture suggests a date not much earlier, if at all, than the middle of the sixth century.! 
In the inscription we see or instead of the normal Knidian o2, and the later v3. The 
dedication of Mikos son of Magnes (34) on the foot of a kylix from the precinct of Athena 
at Lindos shows the difference, noted above, between the aspirate and the long vowel n; 
the foot may be from an Attic Little Master cup, and, if so, should be of the third quarter 
of the sixth century.? 

Among the Milesian graffiti dedications in the precinct of Apollo Milesios at Naukratis 
there are three Knidian (32): (a) Xapogvns : ye ave[Onxe] TétroA[Awvi Toor M]iAaotot, 
(b) Ofeo]Sepios nu K[vAI§ ?], (c) Aauo. They are all on sherds from brown-glazed kylikes, 
and can only be set tentatively c. mid-sixth century. 

Knidian coins begin during the second half of the sixth century (35). H. A. Cahn con- 
siders the earliest to be the issue bearing abbreviated names of magistrates (r. to 1.), 
Emn- and Evgp-. These he would date by their style c. 530-525; if this is right, it would 
indicate that already by this time Knidian had ceased to use its local eta, in favour of the 
normal Jonic H. The series (retrograde) Kvi8tov or Kvi Cahn would set c. 515, and those 
with Kvi (1. to r.) to the fifth century, before the Athenian Coinage Decree in 449/8 (?) 
stopped the Allies from coining silver. Those which bear the legend KviS1ev in standard 
eastern Ionic belong to the last years of the fifth century, when Knidos again was free.3 

It is hard to date the fragment of an elegiac verse found at Kumyer on the Knidian 
peninsula (36). It can hardly be earlier than the late archaic period, for the letters are tall 
and neat, and boustrophedon is not used; it shows y2 and €4. The text seems to offer 
a cordial invitation to passers-by to visit an pyaotipiov near by. I should date it c. 500. 
Another fragment, found at Kizlan (37), has only part of a name, on what looks like 
a grave-stele: kpot-. A gravestone from Marion in Cyprus bears a name in Cypriot 
and also Knidian script (Kaoryvntas, with n3), perhaps of the end of the sixth century.‘ 


KOS 


Very little is known of the archaic alphabet of Kos, the fifth member of the Pentapolis, 
and such evidence as exists at present is mainly that of the coinage; but it is at least clear 
that the script was not originally the eastern Ionic, in that it did not use the Q, for the 
earliest inscribed coinage (which is of Attic weight and bears a frontal discus-thrower 
of the type seen also on reliefs of the first quarter of the fifth century®) has the legend Kos 
(38), which may mean either that Kos did not distinguish between o and w in her early 
alphabet, or that she used the same letters as Knidos, with O for ow. Soon after this issue, 
still in the first quarter of the century, the legend becomes Kosiov (cor). It will be recalled that 
the Rhodian cities also appear to have adopted the Q by this time. 

The only other published inscription from Kos earlier than the fourth century is the 


1 AGA, 120. 187, pl. 34, 3. 
2 I owe the identification to T. J. Dunbabin. 5 An epigram from the end of the 6th c. is reported 
3-H. A. Cahn, who is preparing a comprehensive in Clara Rhodos ix (1938), 177 (cf. ATL i. 509). As far 
study of the coinage of Knidos, kindly supplied me as I know, it is still unpublished. See Addenda. 
with information on the inscribed coins. ® Cf. the relief fragments, p. 195 (Lakonia 51), and 
* P. Dikaios, A Guide to the Cyprus Museum? (1953), _p. 368 (60, Olbia). 
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horos marked ArroA|Acovo|s TTuio (39), which from its 6 d sligh 
may be of about the middle of the fifth century. 3, v4 and slightly curled omega 


HALIKARNASSOS 


By tradition Halikarnassos was colonized from Troizen, and was the sixth member of 
the Doric Hexapolis until her expulsion therefrom (Hdt. i. 144; vii. 99). The earliest 
certain examples of her script belong to the second quarter of the fifth century (40, 41) 
and are in the eastern Tonic, with H, =, and Q. As we have seen, Kos and perhaps the 
Rhodian cities were also using the eastern Ionic by this time, so that these inscriptions do 
not necessarily prove that the Halikarnassian script was originally Ionic like that of her 
nearest Ionic neighbour Miletos. But it must be recalled also that Halikarnassos, unlike 
the other cities of this group, used the Ionic dialect as well as the script, and this is signi- 
ficant, for the only thing which could change a city’s dialect so radically as this would be, 
obviously, a change of population. If Halikarnassos really was Doric originally, as Hero- 
dotos says, her population must have changed at some time in the archaic period; in other 
words, she may not have been ejected from the Hexapolis solely because one of her 
athletes refused to give up his prize for dedication at the Triopia, as Herodotos narrates 
the tale. Furthermore, if the well-known elektron coin stamped with the badge of an 
official named Phanes (?) (Oaevos eu onua) was in fact found at Halikarnassos (Budrun), 
as claimed, it would be evidence that she was already Ionic in dialect in the seventh 
century.'. (See now Addenda.) 

One of her inscriptions needs little comment; this is the famous decree of her oWAAoyos 
concerning claims to real property (42), which (since the tyrant Lygdamis is active in it), 
should antedate 454, when she belonged to the Athenian Empire, but should not, from the 
letter-forms, be much earlier than the middle of the century (cf. v4, U4, 03). The second 
inscription may from its letters be nearer to 475 (v3, ¥2); it records (in verse) a dedication 
to Apollo by Panamyes son of Kasbollis (40), who is cited as one of the uvfyoves in the 
decree 42. A third Halikarnassian inscription was found at Amathous in Cyprus (41). 
It is the gravestone of Idagygos son of Aristokles, ‘servant of Ares’. The lettering is 
eastern Ionic, not the local syllabic script of Cyprus. Some of the letters are earlier than 
those of 40 and 42 (v2, v3); but the inscription is not by a very skilled hand, and so should 


perhaps be dated beside 40 rather than before it. 


KALYMNA 
ds from Kalymna have already been briefly described 
he precinct of Apollo yielded two fragments from 
le of the early seventh century (45). They 


The early inscriptions on sherds 
on p. 154. Here the temple-dumps in the 
a vase, apparently of ‘Rhodian geometric sty 

haps the early 5th 

7 inci, i the The letters of the legend suggest perhap: y 
ros eet us as edie nt ey fa c. rather than ey pape Lec tns thease . ae 

» 2f, pl. x. e ; ‘ ol we: speek sa 
i 2 It 415 fh, pl To J ; 
a Lig ee awl is very uncertain. in pear ame ia place 
urin; ce ymn' ‘ ‘ 
be either the father ae son of Histiaios of Termera whence Termera would ge 

who joined in the Ionic Revolt (Hdt. v. 37; V4 98). 

4912.7 Aa 


retaining their native script? One would not have expected the local script of Kalymna 
to differ so much from those of her Doric neighbours Kos, Knidos, and Rhodes. The 
other inscriptions consist of the following: (a) graffiti inscribed on both sides of a sherd 
described as ‘geometric’ (43). They might be Greek letters, written singly for practice; 
or, as the editor suggests, they might be Carian graffiti. (6) a fragmentary graffito neatly 
written on another sherd also described as ‘geometric’ (44); for the reading the editor 
suggests that it runs right to left, showing san: [- - - Z]ortupos 7[- - -], with rho inverted. 
San is certainly right; I read the central letter as Argive /ambda rather than an inverted 
rho, and think that the graffito reads left to right, in Carian or with some mis-spelling: 
-taoAuTi-. (c) a fragment of a white marble ring-shaped object, with part of a dedication 
in Ionic letters of c. 550-500: [- - -]ue aveOnxev[- - -] (46). Is (5) or (c) more likely to show 
the local Kalymnian script? The problem must await further excavation. We can only 
say that Kalymna has produced sherds ranking among the earliest Greek inscriptions 
which we have; and these sherds may show that the Argive local script came not from the 
same source as the Corinthian, but from Kalymna or else some other, unidentified place 
whence Kalymna and Argos both took their writing. At all events, I have listed the 
Euphorbos plate (pp. 153 f.) among these Kalymnian inscriptions (47), since there is no 
longer any reason to ascribe its inscriptions directly to an Argive source. It is quite likely 
that Argive emigrants settled on Kalymna in the early period.' 


GREEKS IN EGYPT 


Here may conveniently be mentioned the few early Greek inscriptions which have been 
found in Egypt. Psammetichos I made a permanent settlement of his Greek and Carian 
mercenaries at “The Camps’ (t& otpatdotreSa) on the Pelusiac branch of the Delta; 
Amasis moved the settlement to Memphis (Hdt. ii. 154).? Psammetichos also set a frontier 
garrison of mercenaries (?) at Daphnai (Hdt. ii. 30), which may well be the site occupied 
by Greeks which has been excavated at Tell Defenneh.3 Herodotos calls the Greek mer- 
cenaries in Egypt Ionians, but the Abou Simbel inscriptions (4 and below, 48) show that 
there must have been Dorians too, Rhodians and others from the area of the Hexapolis. 
Besides the military settlements, there was the great Greek trading port of Naukratis on 
the Canobic branch of the Delta. Greeks had been in this part since the end of the seventh 
century,‘ presumably mostly Greek merchants bringing in to their fellow-countrymen 
decent wine, table-pottery of decorative and familiar types, and olive-oil to replace the 
rank-smelling oil produced in Egypt (Hdt. ii. 94). By the time of Amasis fourteen Greek 
cities had trading interests there—six Ionic (Samos, Miletos, Chios, Teos, Phokaia, 
Klazomenai), seven Doric (Aigina, Phaselis, Halikarnassos, Knidos, and the three cities 


' Cf. Blinkenberg, Lindos ii (1941), 1013, and Segre, Beérytus xi (1955), 88, 98 ff. 


Ann, xxii-xxiii (1944-5), 4 f. Schiering ascribes 47 to 3 See R. M. Cook, ZHS lvii (1937), 227 ff. He leaves 
some common centre in the Doric Hexapolis area, most 


probably in Rhodes (see 47, bibliography). names is persuasive. 
? For Greek pottery at Memphis see Clairmont, + Cook, op. cit.; Roebuck, CP 1951, 212 ff. 


the question open; but the likeness between the two 
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bear parts of the name ?AAKiSay[os] with other indistinct letters, and the alphabet appears to 
be that of Argos. Were Argive workmen then resident here, painting in the local style but 
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of Rhodes) and one Aiolic (Mytilene); and Amasis gave Naukratis formally to these 
traders, to be the Greek city which thenceforth was to handle all Greek trade coming to 
the Delta (Hadt. ii. 178-9). By this diplomatic act he pleased both the Greeks, who gained 
a valuable monopoly, and the Egyptians, who might now hope that these unclean foreigners 
would henceforth be channelled into one specific zone. The majority of the Naukratite 
Greeks were probably Ionic (the Samians and Milesians had special precincts to their 
patron deities, and Miletos regarded herself as the metropolis of Naukratis), and many 
of the Ionic graffiti without ethnics found in the temple precincts of the city may be those 
of local residents (cf. SGDI 5756, 5758-69). A gravestone showing a Grecized Egyptian 
name and fifth-century lettering reads: Teco (sic) eur | onua (53).! There are also traces 
of the Greek garrison at Memphis. A bronze sheath for the base of an Egyptian statuette, 
said to be from Memphis, bears a dedication in Ionic letters of the sixth century by one 
Melanthios to the Zeus of Egyptian Thebes (49). A fifth-century graffito in the ‘Mem- 
nonion’ at Abydos is by Chariandros son of Straton, Meyitns (54). One Timarchos of 
Daphnai has also signed at Abydos (51): Tipapxos o Aapvartés. Two more inscriptions 
are from unknown places; they may equally be by mercenaries or by resident merchants. 
One is on a bronze statuette of Isis and the child Horus, now in Cairo Museum (50), 
dedicated by Pythermos; the lettering is Ionic, and suggests the late archaic period. The 
other is on a bronze statuette of an Apis-bull now in the British Museum, in Doric 
dialect and a script (early fifth-century ?) that uses eta but not omega (52): 161 Tavern py” 
aveotace | ZSPul[S1]5n5 (?). In this connexion we may recall that the main inscription 
carved by Greek mercenaries on the leg of one of the colossi outside the temple at Abou 
Simbel in Ethiopia is in a Doric dialect (48a). The alphabet has ‘blue’ y and y, 7 for both 
aspirate and long vowel, and no omega; it differs from the scripts of the Doric cities of the 
Hexapolis discussed above. The Pharaoh Psammetichos II (594-589) directed an expedi- 
tion against Ethiopia c. 591 (Hd¢t. ii. 161), sending forward from the frontier garrison of 
Elephantine a force of Egyptians and foreign mercenaries, including Carians and Greeks, 
up the Nile as far as the Second Cataract. This inscription describing the journey was cut 
by Archon son of Amoibichos and Pelekos son of Eudemos (Eudamos). Elsewhere are 
the signatures and comments of other Greeks: Elesibios of Teos (p. 340), Telephos and 
Anaxenor of Ialysos (p. 348), Python son of Amoibichos (48) and, one supposes, brother 
of Archon, Pa(m)bis of Kolophon (p. 340), and a joint signature (48c) by one Krithis and 
others whose names are now illegible.2 Archon, Pelekos, Python—possibly also Krithis 
and his friends—may have come from elsewhere in the area of the Hexapolis. Or does 
their omission of an ethnic mean that they, like Psammetichos son of Theokles who went 
with them, were the second generation of Greek mercenaries in Egypt, from “The Camps’ 
in the eastern Delta? As was said above, Herodotos calls these Greeks Ionians (ii. 153), 
but there may well have been Dorians from the Hexapolis among them; whence a mixed 
script might result. 


' Another found at Naukratis is that of a Milesian, 2 The most recent readings of the names are those by 
not a Naukratite: SGDI 5513. Bernand and Masson (see 4 and 48, bibliography). 


~~, 
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SELECT CATALOGUE 


RHODES (LINDOS, KAMIROS, IALYSOS) 


* 1. Graffito of Korakos on a cup, exact provenance unknown; 8th c.? Blinkenberg, Lindos ii. 2. 1003 ff., 


no. 710. Copenhagen, Nat. Mus. 10151. PL. 67 


2. Graffito -vos nui on a sherd from a cup (?), from Ialysos; ¢. 650-600? Jacopi, Clara Rhodos iii 
(1929), 66 f., fig. 56. Rhodes Mus. 11459. PL. 67 
3a-b. Graffiti on a lid and an East Greek bowl, from Kamiros; 7th c.? Jacopi, op. cit. iv (1931), 269 f., 
3333 Vi-vii (1932-3), 56 and fig. 66. Rhodes Mus. PL. 67 
4a-b. Graffiti of Telephos and Anaxenor of Ialysos at Abou Simbel; ¢. 591. IGA 482. Roberts i. 130. 
SGDI 4109. Roehl, 18. 1. SIG} 1. DGE 301. GHI? 4 and pp. 257 f. Bernand and Masson, REG 
1957, 10 ff., 16 ff., 2, 4. See also 48, PL. 67 


* 5. Monument of Idameneus, from Kamiros; c. 600-575? IG xii. 1. 737. SGDI 4140. Roehb, 32. 1. 
DGE 272. Friedlaender 33. Rhodes Mus. 


PL. 67 
6. Statuette inscribed Fexatios, from Lindos; c. 600-550? Blinkenberg, Lindos i. 435 f., fig. 54. Rhodes 
Mus. PL. 67 


7. Statuette inscribed Bnpetis (twice), from Lindos; ¢. 600-550? Blinkenberg, op. cit. 422 f., fig. 52. 
Rhodes Mus. 


8. Aryballos of Astyochides, from Kamiros; c. 600-550? C. Smith, FHS vi (1885), 375 f. Roberts i. 


131d. IG xii. 1. 720. SGDI 4132. Roehl, 33. 6. NC, 289, no. 555. Segre and Carratelli, Ann. xxvii-ix 


(1949-51), 271, no. 180. BM 85.12.13.32. PL. 67 


9. Corinthian plastic vase (seated komast), from Kamiros; c. 5 50? Jacopi, op. cit. vi-vii (1932-3), 90, 
figs. 97-100, pl. 4. Segre and Carratelli, op. cit. 271, no. 177. Rhodes Mus. 13809. 


PL. 67 
10. Fragment of black basalt statuette, from Kamiros; c. 550? Jacopi, op. cit. 288, fig. 11. Rhodes 
Mus. 14341. PL. 67 
11. Stone fragment dedicated by (S)myrdes son of Syndes, Kamiros; c. 550? Jacopi, op. cit. ii (1932), 
236 f. Rhodes Mus. PL. 67 


12. Fragment of a kouros statuette, Kamiros; ¢. 550? Jacopi, op. cit. vi-vii. 282, fig. 3. Kontes, Ann. 
xxvii-xxix (1949-51), 348 f., fig. 2. SEG xii. 365. Rhodes Mus. 14335. 
* 13. Bronze wheel dedicated by Onesos, Kamiros; c. 


550-525? Kontes, op. cit. 347 f., fig. 1. SEG xii. 
364. Rhodes Mus. 14464. 


PL. 67 


14. Part of a dedication on a stele, Kamiros; c. 550-525? Segre and Carratelli, Op. cit. 243, no. 113, 


fig. 86. Kamiros Mus. 24. 
15. Gravestone of Euthytides, from Kamiros; ¢. 550-525? IG xii. 1. 709. SGDI 4127. Roehl 
Kern, pl. 10. DGE 273. Segre and Carratelli, op. cit. 266, no. 160. Berlin Mus. 

16. Part of a louterion dedicated by Kleitolaos, from Lindos; c. 
no. 4. Copenhagen, Nat. Mus. 


* 17. Jug inscribed Ayng (n)u1, said to be from Kamiros; 6th c. IG x 
op. cit. 271 f., no. 182. Berlin Mus. 


18. Amphora of Kosmias, from Kamiros; 6th c. IGA 
4130. Roehl3 


322s 
525? Blinkenberg, op. cit. ii, 201 f., 
ii. 1. 722. Segre and Carratelli, 


PL. 68 


473. Roberts i. 131a. JG xii. 1. 718. SGDI 
» 32. 3. DGE 274. Segre and Carratelli, op. cit. 271, no. 178. Lost? 
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19. BF kylix of Idameneus, from Ixia; c. 550-525. C. Smith, op. cit. 374. Roberts i. 131¢. IG xii. 1. 
904. SGDI 4230. Roehl}, 32. 5. BM B 451. 

* 20. BF cup given by Akratetos as a gift, from Kamiros; c. 550-525. Jacopi, op. cit. iv. 169 f., figs. 
175-6. Segre and Carratelli, op. cit. 269, no. 170. Rhodes Mus. 12894. 


21. Jug of Diyllos, from Kamiros; 6th c. Jacopi, op. cit. 246, fig. 275. Segre and Carratelli, op. cit. 
270, no. 171. Rhodes Mus. 13179. 


22. Inscribed coinage of Lindos; late 6th c. onwards. B ii. 1. 473 ff., pl. 20. HN2, 637. Cahn, Charites 
(1957), 18 ff., pl. 3. 


23. Skyphos of Telesigeron, from Ialysos; end of 6th c.? Jacopi, op. cit. iii. 222 ff., fig. 219. Rhodes 
Mus. 11760. PL. 68 


24. Gravestone of Imasaolla, from Lindos; end of 6th c.? IG xii. 1. 887. SGDI 4223. Rochh, 33. 8. 
DGE 276. Rhodes Mus. 


* 25. Gravestone of Charonidas, from a necropolis in the city of Rhodes; end of the 6th c.? Maiuri, 
Ann. ii (1916), 150 f£. DGE 277a. Rhodes Mus. PL. 68 


26. Inscribed coinage of Ialysos; late 6th c. onwards. B ii. 1, 467 ff., pl. 20. HN2, 636. 


* 27. Late BF kylix of Philto, from Kamiros; c. 490-470. Smith, op. cit. 372 ff. IG xii. 1. 719. Roberts i. 
131b. SGDI 4131. Roehl, 32. 4. DGE 275. Friedlaender 177. Segre and Carratelli, op. cit. 271, no. 
179. BM B 450. 


28. Bronze mirror, gift of Melanthios, from Ialysos; c. 475-450? Jacopi, op. cit. iii. 238, fig. 235. 
Rhodes Mus. 11887. 


29. Inscribed coinage of Kamiros; c. 475-450? B ii. 1, 463 ff., pl. 20. HN, 636. 


* 30. Inscribed vase from Rhodes, exact provenance unknown; c. 450? Shear, AFP xxix (1908), 461 ff. 
DGE 276a. Richter, MMNY Handbook to Gk. Collection (1953), 104, n. 110, pl. 84c. New York, 
MM. 06. 1116. PL. 68 


KNIDOS 


* 31. Plinth and feet of a limestone statuette dedicated by Euarchos to the Dioskouroi, from Knidos; 
c. 590-570? Roehl}, 17. 1. Pryce, BMC Sculpt. i (1928), 151, fig. 190. Kouroi, 120, fig. 114. AGA, 
50. Friedlaender 18. Cook and Bean, BSA xlvii (1952), 175. BM B 321. PL. 68 
32a-c. Graffiti on three fragmentary cups from the precinct of Apollo Milesios at Naukratis; mid- 
6th c.? Petrie, Naukratis i* (1888), 60, pl. 33, nos. 237, 239, 354. Prinz, Funde auf Naukratis (1908), 
83, 118. BM. PL. 68 


* 33. Dedication on step of Knidian Treasury at Delphi; c. 550-540? Roehl}, 17. 2. FD iii. 1. 150 ff., 
pl. 5. AGA, 120 f. Delphi. PL. 68 


34. Graffito dedication on the foot of a Little Master cup (?) from Lindos; c. 550-525? Blinkenberg, 
op. cit. i. 666 and 757 f., no. 2806, pl. 132. Lost. PL. 68 


* 35. Coinage from second half of 6th c. onwards, with legends Errn, Eupp, Kvi, KviSiov. HN2, 614 f. B ii. 
1. 425 ff.., ii. 2. 979 ff., pls. 18 and 145. 


* 36. Part of an elegiac poem mentioning an tpyaotipiov, Kumyer (Knidos); c. 500? Cook and Bean, 
op. cit. 193 f., pl. goa. SEG xii. 436. Schoolhouse? 


37. Fragment of an epitaph, Kislan (Knidos); 6th-5th c.? Cook and Bean, op. cit. 185. 1, pl. 38b. 
Schoolhouse, Resadiye. 
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KOS 
38. Coinage with legend Kos, Kass, Kniov ; ¢. 480 onwards. HN?, 632. B ii. 2. 1031 ff., pl. 148. 


39. Horos from the precinct of Apollo Pythios; c. 450? Herzog, Koische Forschungen (1899), no. 36, 
pl. 2. Roehl}, 29. 42. DGE 248. ATL i. 509. PL. 69 


HALIKARNASSOS 


* 40. Base of a bronze statue dedicated to Apollo by Panamyes, built into the later city wall; c. 475? 
Karo, AM xlv (1920), 157 ff., pl. 4. Maiuri, Ann. iv—v (1921-3), 461 f. Budrun Mus. 


* 41. Gravestone of Idagygos, from Amathous, Cyprus; c. 475? BMI iv. 971. Peek i. 324. BM. PL. 69 


* 42. Decree concerning claims to property, mentioning Lygdamis; c. 475-454? SGDI 5726. Roehl}, 
23. 14. SIG3 45. DGE 744. GHI? 25. BM. 


KALYMNA 
43. Graffiti on both sides of a sherd of Geometric type from the precinct of Apollo; 8th c.? Segre, 
Ann. xxii-xxiii (1944-5, 1952) 217, nos. 245a-b, pl. 125. Rhodes Mus. PL. 69 
44. Graffito on a similar sherd from the precinct; 8th c.? Segre, op. cit. 217, no. 246, pl. 126. Rhodes 
Mus. PL. 69 
45. Inscriptions painted on sherds of an E. Greek krater from the precinct; early 7th c. Segre, op. cit. 
218, no. 247, pl. 126. Rhodes Mus. PL. 69 


46. Fragmentary dedication on a marble object from the precinct; c. 550-500? Segre, op. cit. 145, 
no. 98, pl. 64. 


Inscription attributed to Kalymna 


47. E. Greek plate with painted names, from Rhodes; c. 600? MuZ i. 139, fig. 117. Buschor, Griech. 
Vasen (1940), 51 ff., fig. 62. Schiering, Werkstatten orientalisierender Keramik auf Rhodos (1957), 
11. 64. BM. PL. 69 


GREEKS IN EGYPT 


* 48a-c. Main inscription (Doric dialect) and some of the names cut by Greek mercenaries at Abou 
Simbel; c. 591. Roehl, 18 f. 1. GHI? 4, and pp. 257 f. Bernand and Masson, op. cit. 1 ff., 1, 5, 6. 


Abou Simbel. PL. 69 
* 49. Dedication by Melanthios on the base-sheath of a statuette, said to be from Memphis; c. 550-525? 
Smith and Griffiths, CR v (1891), 77 ff., fig. Private coll. PL. 70 
* 50. Dedication by Pythermos on a statuette found in Egypt; c. 500? Edgar, JHS xxiv (1904), 337: 
SGDI 5771. DGE 749. Cairo Mus. PL. 70 
51. Graffito by Timarchos of Daphnai at Abydos; c. 500-450? Perdrizet and Lefebvre, Les 
Graffites grecs du Memnonion d’ Abydos (1919), no. 614. PL. 70 


* 52. Dedication by Sokydides(?) on a bronze Apis-bull statuette, from Egypt; c. 500-450 ? BMC 
Bronzes, 3208. Roscher, Lextkon iii. 1. 1532. BM. 1898. 2-25. 1. 


53. Gravestone found allegedly in the temenos of the Dioskouroi, Naukratis; c. 500-450? Petrie and 
Gardner, Naukratis i. 62 f., pl. 30. 1. 
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54. Graffito by Chariandros of Memphis at Abydos; c. 450? Perdrizet and Lefebvre, op. cit., no. 536. 
Inscriptions probably not Rhodian 


55. Graffito of Hypsechides on a vase-fragment from Kamiros; end of 6th c.? Jacopi, op. cit. vi-vii. 
103, fig. 115. Segre and Carratelli, op. cit. 270 f., no. 176. Rhodes Mus. 1346-8. 


56. Skyphos dedicated by Xenophanes, from Lindos; c. 500-475? Blinkenberg, op. cit. i. 667, no. 
2826, pl. 132. Rhodes Mus. 


THE AIOLIC AREA 


Of the twelve cities of southern Aiolis mentioned by Herodotos (i. 149)—Kyme, Larisa, 
Neon Teichos, Temnos, Killa, Notion, Aigiroessa, Pitane, Aigaiai, Myrina, Gryneia, 
and Smyrna—only Larisa, Temnos, and Smyrna have yet produced any archaic inscrip- 
tions; and Smyrna early became Ionic (cf. Ionic Dodekapolis 69). There are two from 
Pergamon in Mysia, and isolated examples have been found in the Troad at Sigeion,? 
Neandria, Kebrene, Thymbra, Assos, and Skepsis. Very little has been found on Lesbos, 
and nothing from Tenedos but her coinage. Nevertheless, these scattered fragments 
between them reveal an alphabet which is of considerable interest, for it is not identical 
with the Ionic, nor can it be precisely identified with the script of the Aiolic states of 
mainland Greece. As the material is very scanty, I propose to discuss the letter-forms 
with the inscriptions, with no separate table of letter-forms. 


AIOLIS 


Fragments of two archaic inscriptions (unpublished) were found by the French at 
Temnos.? At Larisa were found several graffiti, a painted dedication on bucchero sherds, 
and a painted fragment in the temple of Athena on the Akropolis (1a-z). The graffiti are 
all on the inner rims of large amphorae, which have been dated by their profiles from 
about the middle of the seventh century into the sixth. The appearance of the letters of 
a, b, and c, which are the earliest fragments according to this system, does not suggest 
the seventh century (cf. the open eta), though a-b is written retrograde; but they show 
two interesting usages. First, as Hiller pointed out,* eta (whose value as an aspirate had 
no place in the psilotic dialect of Aiolis) is here employed to express not 7 but the e-vowel 
which in Aiolic was sounded instead of 1 in a diphthong (dative A@nvanan; cf. Buck, 30). 
The sherds from Larisa and the Magnesian graffito 2 provide the only examples as yet 
of the letter H in Aiolic, for n is expressed elsewhere by E; only in f-g, which are the 
latest of the graffiti (according to the profiles of the rims and also the look of the letter- 
forms), H is used for ¢ (Ono&dpos) in f, and for n (eron-) in g. Larisa lay near Tonic 
Phokaia, and it is possible that she borrowed thence the letter H, and gradually extended 
its usage. The second point of interest is that a and f both show rounded delta; in 


1 I have discussed Sigeion among the northern 3 Boehlau and Schefold, Larisa am Hermos iii 
Colonies, her more natural companions; see pp. 366f. (1942), 123 f., 183 f. 
2 L. Robert, REG lii (1939), 497, no. 330. 4+ AA 1938, 372- 


cay 
a 
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other Aiolic examples of the letter (which happen to be later in date than b and g) it is A. 
Sigma varies between = (f) and a curved letter like English S. 

No archaic inscriptions have yet been found at Magnesia ad Sipylum; but a Magnesian 
mercenary named Kaikos scratched a record of his presence at Egyptian Abydos in the 
so-called Memnonion (the funeral temple of Seti 1); closed eta is used, and the graffito 
probably belongs to the sixth century (2). 

In Lesbos, the earliest inscription is a brief graffito from Mytilene: [- - -]gotetiApev- 
[- - -], upside down on a figured sherd probably of the late seventh century (3). Then 
follow several dedicatory graffiti on Lesbian bucchero from the precinct of Aphrodite at 
Naukratis, which may be dated from c. 569 onwards through the sixth century (4); and 
one of them, inscribed Neapyos pe koi Za[- - -] shows that the Aiolic alphabet used the 
‘blue’ x for chi. This is confirmed by the two solitary graffiti from Antissa, Eupoyos on the 
shoulder of a late archaic kantharos, and -xos on a sherd (5). The fine coins of Methymna, 
which begin c. 530! with the legend Mafupvaiov, add nothing that is epigraphically new 
(6); nor do the sixth-century coins of Tenedos (7), which in the late archaic period bear 
the legend (r. to 1.) Teve, Te|ve, followed in the early fifth century (?) by TE|NE|AION. 


TROAS, MYSIA 


The earliest Aiolic inscription from Troas is on the fragment of a doorpost found at 
Neandria, which refers to a dedication, and mentions an ématérns (or two ?) (8): [- - o]ve- 
Gexa[v] | To emortal|ta oKaiKeluey[- - -]. It is cut boustrophedon, with four-stroked sigma, 
and cannot be later than the sixth century, though the awkward lettering makes a more 
precise dating impossible. A second inscription from Neandria (9) was found on a statue- 
base for a marble kouros, whose shattered fragments (unpublished, as far as I know) lay 
beside the base. The lettering, partly stoichedon, indicates a date in the first years of the 
fifth century (cf. the appearance of tailed rho): tovSe tov av8[piavta Atro]AAGvar ovebé|ke 
Eppeas apa[capevo] to traiSos | Syepayx[ios]. At Assos in the necropolis was found the 
lower part of a Doric (?) column, with the inscription cut boustrophedon up and down two 
of the flutes (10): ApiotovSpet k[ai? - - -]xios. The tailed forms of epsilon and nu suggest 
an early date, perhaps not long after 550; it may be noted that here three-stroked sigma 
is used. Another grave-inscription, from Kebrene, is evidently later in date, perhaps of 
the early fifth century (11; cf. dotted theta): o[taAA]a ’T ZGeverca ey TS Nikiaidi To 
Touxio. A third from Thymbra, apparently cut stoichedon, may be nearer to the middle 
of the century (12): the curious letter in it is generally taken for a form of phi. At Per- 
gamon in Mysia was found a base for a bronze statue dedicated to Poseidon, inscribed 
stoichedon in letters suggesting a date c. 475-450 (13): [TT]otoiSav1: AvSpopedés | [TT?]oAcio. 
An unpublished? bronze signet-ring in the Museum bears the legend Aigi|Aou written 
boustrophedon in raised letters which cannot be earlier than the fifth century (14); for 
the prolongation of the boustrophedon technique in the legends of coins, see p. 49. At 
Troy a sherd of local grey ware which might be of the sixth century has a graffito tpoa, 


' Cahn, Monnaies grecques archaiques (1947), 11, 28. | Pergamon for permission to photograph the signet and 
2 T have to thank Ogan Bey of the Museum at describe it here. 
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with tailed rho.' Lastly, the coins of Skepsis testify to the usage of the Ionic psi in the first 
half of the fifth century (15). 


The characteristics of the Aiolic script as far as it is known may therefore be summed | 
up briefly as follows.? It used the ‘blue’ chi and ps7; it used neither eta (except in S. Aiolis 
at Larisa and Magnesia, perhaps through the influence of Ionic Phokaia), nor omega; 
delta, normally A, is written D in the early inscriptions of Larisa (seventh(?) to sixth 
century); both three- and four-stroked sigma are used; punctuation is expressed by either 
two dots (sixth and fifth century) or three (fifth century). It has been suggested: that the 
Aiolic alphabet, like certain of the Ionic scripts, included the non-Greek letter ‘sampi’, 
the argument being that Aiolic did not possess the letter Y = y, and therefore the letter 
used by Sappho to spell her own initial letter may really have been the ‘sampi’, corrupted 
by later copyists. But Aiolic certainly possessed the psi in the fifth century (15), and 
this argument is therefore doubtful. 


CATALOGUE 


AIOLIS 


1a-i. Graffiti on sherds from the temple of Athena at Larisa; (a-e) 7th c. (?), (f7) 6th c. Hiller von 


Gaertringen, AA 1938, 371 ff., fig. 1. Boehlau and Schefold, Larisa am Hermos iii (1942), 123 f., 183 f. 
PL. 70 


* 2. Graffito of a mercenary Kaikos from Magnesia ad Sipylum in the ‘Memnonion’ at Abydos in 

Egypt; 6th c.? Perdrizet and Lefebvre, Les Graffites grecs du Memnonion d’ Abydos (1919), no. 427. = 
PL. 70 

3. Graffito on sherd of East Greek style at Mytilene; end of 7th c.? Schefold, AA 1933, 154 f., fig. 
12. IG xii, suppl., p. 23, 64. Mytilene Mus. l 
4. Graffiti by Mytilenians on sherds from the precincts of Aphrodite and Apollo(?) at Naukratis; 
c. 569 onwards? Petrie, Naukratis i, pl. 32, 185; ii. 65-6, pl. 21, 786-93. Roehl}, 35. 2-3. DGE 6472. 
5. Graffiti on vases from Antissa; 6th to 5th c. Lamb, BSA xxxi (1930-1), 178, pl. 28; xxxii, 56, pl. 22. 
IG xii, suppl., p. 32. Mytilene Mus. 
6. Coinage beginning c. 530 at Methymna, with legend Mafupvaiov. HN:?, 560f. B ii. 1. 361 ff., pl. 15. 
Cahn, Monnaies grecques archaiques (1947), 11, 28, fig. 10. 
7. Inscribed coinage of Tenedos beginning in last years of 6th c., with legend Teve, Tevediov. HN, 
550f. Bii. 1. 365 ff, pl. 16. 


TROAS, MYSIA 


8. Part of a dedication (?) on a door-post at Neandria; second half of 6th c.? Koldewey, Neandria 


(1893), 12, fig. 10. DGE ad 731. PL. 70 | 


2 See now Addenda for omega and delta (Troy). | 
3 Zuntz, Museum Helveticum viii (1951), 16 ff. See | 
further pp. 38 f., n. 2. | 


1 Blegen, Caskey, and Rawson, Troy iii. 1 (1953), 
129 f. As the date of sherd and graffito is uncertain, I 
have not included it in the Catalogue. 


TTX: 
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9. Base for a marble kouros dedicated by Hermeas at Neandria; c. 500-475? Koldewey, op. cit. 27 f., 
figs. 56-57. Wilhelm, 7. Roehl’, 35. 1. DGE 639. Pergamon Mus. 


* 10. Grave-inscription on a column at Assos; third quarter of 6th c.? Clarke, AZA ii (1886), 267 f., 
fig. 33. Roberts i. 166a. Mendel, Cat. Sculpt. Constantinople ii (1914), 24 f. Istanbul Mus. PL. 70 


11. Grave-inscription from Kebrene; first quarter of 5th c.? IGA 503. Roberts i. 166b. SGDI 307. 
Roehl}, 35. 4. DGE 638. Buck 24. 


12. Grave-inscription from Thymbra; second quarter of 5th c.? IGA 504. Roberts i. 166c. SGDI 308. 
Roehl, 35. 5. DGE 637. 


13. Base for a statue dedicated to Poseidon at Pergamon (Mysia); second quarter of 5th c.? Hepding, 
AM xxxii (1907), 303 f., fig. 2. DGE 642. Pergamon Mus. 


* 14. Bronze signet-ring of Diphilos from Pergamon; second quarter of 5th c.? (unpublished). Pergamon 
Mus. 


15. Inscribed coinage of Skepsis (Zkayiov, Zknwiov), beginning in first quarter of 5th c.? HN?, 
548 f. B ii. 2. 1285 ff., pl. 165. 


"SE SRE. ; See. a 


THE NORTHERN COLONIAL AREA 


THE material from the northern colonies is still very meagre, and much of it inadequately 
published. This section consists of little more than a brief list of those places which have 
yielded any relevant inscriptions, within the following groups: Chalkidike; Macedonia 
and southern Thrace (as far as the Chersonese); the Hellespont and Propontis; and the 
Euxine. The alphabet concerned is in nearly every case the eastern Ionic (Fig. 46); 
exceptions are discussed as they occur. 


CHALKIDIKE 


The Greeks who settled on this peninsula in the early period were, according to the 
tradition, from Chalkis and Eretria, Andros, and Corinth. One city—Aineia—claimed 
by her name to be of Trojan origin. Potidaia certainly used the script of her mother-city 
Corinth; Stageira, Akanthos, and Sane may have used the Andrian. Nothing demon- 
strably in Euboic letters has been found as yet among the rest, and such fifth-century 
material as we have is in the east Ionic script. 

Aineia, traditionally founded by Aineias, shows on her coinage, dated at the end of the 
sixth century, the legend Atveas in a script which might be identified equally well with 
that of Macedonia, or that of the Ionic members of the Chalkidike (1). The coins of the 
Eretrian colonies Dikaia and Mende in the first half of the fifth century show Aika (2) 
and Mivéaov (3); it ma. »e guessed that this (which might be either Eretrian of the fifth 
century, when the characteristic five-stroked mu had disappeared, or else Ionic) is in fact 
Eretrian, for Skione, probably also of Euboic origin, shows on her earliest coins at the 
end of the sixth century the non-Ionic 2kio (4). On the other hand, at Sermyle (Euboic?) 
the coins of about the same period show ZeppvAikov, LepyuAiaiov with non-Euboic 
lambda (5). Chalkidic Torone shows Te on her coins, c. 500-480 (6). The grave-stele of 
a Toronaian who was buried in Athens is in the eastern Ionic scrip: (7): Muxxos | KaAA1- 
KAe180 | Topwvaios. The lettering suggests a date before the middle of the fifth century, 
when the use of Ionic in Athens would still be abnormal; probably therefore this is the 
local script of Torone. A second grave-stele of a Toronaian in Athens, also in eastern 
Ionic, belongs probably to the second half of the fifth century (8).! Andrian Akanthos 
shows Axav on her coins c. 480 (9). Potidaia, founded c. 600 by the Kypselid dynasty of 
Corinth, used the Corinthian script; a base at Delphi bears the dedication of one Theu- 
genes of Potidaia (10) in lettering of the early fifth century, showing Corinthian epsilon 
and san. Her coinage, begun c. 550 or later, shows only lo or [" (11) in imitation of 
Corinthian ?. She passed the Corinthian alphabet on to Olynthos, her neighbour to the 
north, which was inhabited by the half-Greek Bottiaioi until 480/79, when it fell into the 
possession of Chalkidic Torone.? Two gravestones have been found in pre-Chalkidic 
Olynthos; both bear women’s names in the genitive case, and are probably to be dated 
in the first years of the fifth century: ToAv€evas (12) and Nevpous (13), both showing the 


' A third (not in Conze) appears from the publication to be sth-c. also: IG i?. 1074. 
2 Cf. Gomme, Thucydides 1. 203 ff. 
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late archaic tailless upsilon. A gravestone of an Olynthian in Athens belongs to the middle 
or third quarter of the fifth century; it shows the Ionic script, as we see it at Torone (14). 
I have not included here the two tetrobols inscribed with ‘red’ chi, which some scholars 
ascribe to the mint of Olynthos and others to that of Chalkis in Euboia; see pp. 82 f. 
above. Of Aphytis south of Potidaia we know only that she was evidently using the eastern 
Ionic script c. 449/8, for her copy of the Athenian Coinage Decree is in that script (15).! 


MACEDONIA AND SOUTHERN THRACE 


The Bisaltai used mostly the Thasian alphabet, having presumably learnt the art of 
coining itself from Thasos; their garly coins (c. 500-480?) show BioaATikov or BicaA- 
Tikos, with Thasian beta and o or w used confusedly (16). Those of Mosses show the same 
confusion (17), and so sometimes does the coinage of Getas of the Edonoi (18). But non- 
Thasian forms too were used, as beta B on Getas’ coins and occasionally in the legend 
BiooAtixov; the coins of the Derrones also show non-Thasian omikron, Aeppdvixos ( 19). 
The coins of the Orreskioi likewise show uncertainty in the use of o or «, and of epsilon 
or eta (20). The Thasian colony Neapolis has yielded only two graffiti on sherds from 
a precinct of the Parthenos, both of the sixth century: jrap®[evo1?] and -s p’ avebe[cov?] 
(22). The royal coinage of the kings of Macedonia, started by Alexandros I (498-454) 
on the model of the coinage of the Bisaltai, shows the Ionic xi (AAeEav8po, 27); but the 
earlier coinage of Ichnai (c. 500-480) shows [I]yvai[ov?] with both ‘blue’ and ‘red’ chi (23), 
the latter perhaps taken from some Euboic source in Chalkidike. Aigai, the old capital, 
whose early coins are of about the same date, has only ¢ in ligature, Aa, or dotted theta 
(24). Lete, whose abundant coinage begins at the end of the sixth century, shows the 
legend (r. to 1.) Aétcnov (25). Tragilos produces coins with Tpai, Tpaidtov (sic) c. 450-400 
(26); and lastly, various issues by unidentified states or rulers show Tuvtevov, Aoki, 
ZaieAcwv, and (retrograde) Atovv- or -vaie (21). Thus the Thasian, the Chalkidic (?) and 
an eastern Ionic script with = and Q = w all make their appearance in different parts of 
Macedonia; and, judging by the coins of Alexandros I, we may infer that it was the Ionic 
which, in the first half of the fifth century, became the official Macedonian alphabet. 

Beyond the river Nestos, we follow the Greek colonies strung along the coast of southern 
Thrace. Abdera, colonized by Teos c. 540 after an unsuccessful colony from Klazomenai 
had occupied the site (Hdt. i. 168; Strabo 644), shows a fine series of coins inscribed in 
the eastern Ionic of her mother-city (28). They are distinct from other early Greek 
coinage in that from the start each issue records the name of the eponymous priest of 
Apollo in whose year of office they were struck. It is not certain that the series began 
immediately upon the foundation of Abdera, although the type (a seated griffin) is 
modelled directly upon that of Teos; for the standard is not the Teian,? and the lettering 
on the earliest series, tentatively dated c. 540-512, looks surprisingly advanced in some 
respects for any date before 525 (e.g. A, E). The coins continue through the fifth century; 
at first the names are still abbreviated on the obverse, as in the earlier issues; later they 

' Cf. also the Aphytis—Potidaia decree of 428/7, D 14 (15) looks advanced for a date c. 449; possibly it 


ATL ii. 75, D 21. This is not the place to discuss the is froma republication of the decree some years later. 
problems of the Coinage Decree, but the lettering of 2 HN?, 253 f. 
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are moved to the reverse (as on the coinage of Alexandros I), with the full phrase (em 
Mavipwvaxtos, &c.); the struts of omega alter gradually from curled to straight, and 
upsilon from V to Y. The only other Abderite inscription of this period is the dedication 
of Python (made by Euphron of Paros) from the Peiraieus at Athens (29); Euphron’s 
floruit appears to have been c. 475.! Dikaia-by-Abdera shows Aix (r. to 1.) or Arkon on her 
earliest coins (30; c. 500-480 ?), and Maroneia, colonized from Chios, has the Ionic legend 
Map, Mapw, Mapewvos (r. to 1.); in the second quarter of the fifth century, err’ ApyeuBpoto 
appears on the obverse, apparently in imitation of Abdera, and thereafter officials’ names 
become the regular reverse type (31). Ainos, founded by the Aiolic cities Mytilene and 
Kyme, bears on its coinage c. 450 the legend Aiviov, Avi (32). The sculptor Paionios of 
Mende, a small place inland from Ainos, used the eastern Ionic script on the base of his 
statue of Nike which was dedicated by the Messenians of Naupaktos at Olympia, and on 
the similar base at Delphi (33). See also Addenda. 


HELLESPONT AND PROPONTIS 
A. Northern side 


No archaic inscriptions, Attic or other, have yet been found in any of the towns on the 
Chersonese, except for the coins inscribed Xep (in Attic script?), which are attributed to 
c. 515-493, during the rule of the second Miltiades? (34). At Perinthos, colonized c. 600 
by Samians (Strabo 331, fr. 56), was found the shaft and broken anthemion of a grave- 
stele of Samian type, inscribed Hynortroaios | to Davaryope|o in Samian script (36); cf. 
the typical legless rho (p. 328). The lettering should belong to the period c. 525.3 A dedi- 
catory stele, erected in the Heraion at Samos (35), records in typical Samian lettering the 
gifts of certain Perinthians, (Me?)niskos and Demi(s), to Hera: ‘a golden yopyupi 
(Gorgon ?), a silver male Siren, a silver phiale, a bronze lamp-stand, the value of the whole 
being 212 Samian staters, including the marble stele’. The lettering suggests a date after 
the middle of the sixth century: crossed theta and tailed epsilon are archaic features, but 
lambda is isosceles, omega shows no sign of the archaic tilt (p. 325), and there is an occa- 
sional attempt at stoichedon order. This would mean that the phrase oikni{n1}o1 means 
not ‘the settlers’ (i.e. original colonists), but simply the colonists. Perinthos was heavily 
defeated by the Persians under Megabyzos c. 512 (Hadt. v. 1 ff.), and some time before that, 
according to Herodotos, it had suffered a reverse from the Paionians. The Paionian inci- 
dent is altogether mysterious, but Perinthos could hardly have made this rich dedication 


! DAA, 500 f. A gravestone of an Athenian named 
Thaliarchos has also been found at Abdera. The 
illustration appears to show Attic script, perhaps 
¢. 450-425: Lazarides, PAE 1952 (1955), 277, no. 4, 
fig. 25. 

2 For his dedication of a helmet to Zeus at Olympia, 
see Kunze, Olympiabericht v (1956), 69 ff.; the letter- 
ing is Attic. 

3 Dr. Richter suggests the third quarter of the 6th c., 
from the decoration (AAG, 85). 

¢ Klaffenbach and Guarducci (see bibliography to 


35) both agree that the sense is ‘original settlers’, i.e. 
the generation of those who settled Perinthos c. 600. 
Klaffenbach explains the word itself as oinioi with 
dittography (as printed here); Guarducci proposes a 
conjectural form oixnmiot. L. Robert (by letter to 
Klaffenbach) suggests the other meaning of olxelot, 
‘kindred’. Is it possible that (Me?)niskos and Demi(s) 
were o1knio1 in the sense of Perinthian officials respon- 
sible for the gifts stored in a Perinthian olkos or Trea- 
sury in the Samian Heraion, like the olxo1 at Delphi and 
Olympia? (See now Robert, REG 1959, 225, no. 320.) 
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after 512, nor does the lettering suggest it; though we cannot tell whether the cutter 
was a Samian or a Perinthian, crossed theta savours of a date not later than 525. 

The coins of Selymbria, a Megarian foundation, carry Za, ZaAv (37), which could be 
either Ionic or Megarian: they are dated shortly before the middle of the fifth century. 
The verse epitaph of Pythagoras, a Selymbrian proxenos who was buried in the Athenian 
Kerameikos about the middle of the fifth century (38), is in the eastern Ionic; so is the 
memorial of another Selymbrian of this century buried in Athens (39), whose ethnic is 
given mainly in the Doric, 2yAupPpiave. We may then conjecture that by the middle of 
the fifth century, if not earlier (cf. Kalchedon, below), this Doric colony used the Ionic 
script. 

No early inscriptions have yet been found at Byzantion, the most famous colony 
founded by Megara, but her silver coinage (40), begun c. 416, bears the legend Bu, with 
a freak beta (see p. 132, Fig. 34), which, as Kirchhoff pointed out,’ must be the Megarian 
beta. It is unlikely that Megara herself or Byzantion still used this archaic form c. 416, 
but, as Byzantion’s local iron coinage had begun earlier, the local beta may have been in 
normal use when the legend was first devised, and retained as part of the badge, like 
Corinthian goppa and Sikyonian san. 


B. Southern side 

Byzantion, then, evidently used the alphabet of Megara; but at Kalchedon on the 
opposite shore of the Bosporos a relief of about the middle of the sixth century has been 
found, bearing an inscription in the Ionic script (41): [- -]1xos [c. 16-18] eye KorreOryKe. 
The clumsy sculpture was once thought to show the Birth of Athena, but the wording 
of the inscription and the mourning gestures of the figures alike reveal it to be a grave- 
stele. Kalchedon presumably received this alphabet from the Milesian colonies round 
her; she may have passed it on further to the Euxine colony Mesambria (p. 368). Her 
coinage (c. 450-400) reads KaAy (42). 

There are as yet no inscriptions in the Aiolic alphabet from Sigeion. Attention may be 
drawn to a possible memorial of the Attic colony there, namely, a large Middle Corinthian 
aryballos, which was found somewhere in the Troad? and bears on its rim an Attic graffito: 
TévB1 Goi OoSépyos 815601 : (75). As far as can be seen from its bad condition, the vase 
itself appears to belong to the first quarter of the sixth century, and this is confirmed by 
the lettering of the graffito, which at the lowest should not be later than c. 550. I have 
already discussed the lettering of the Attic inscription on the famous stele of Phanodikos 
found at Sigeion (44), and assigned it tentatively to the period c. 575-550 (p. 72).+ The 
upper inscription, in the eastern Ionic script and dialect, is to be assigned to Phanodikos’ 
native island Prokonnesos (43); the stele itself may have come from the famous marble 


1 Kirchhoff, 113. + Richter classes it with her earliest group of Attic 
2 E.S.G. Robinson, Hesperia, suppl. viii (1949), 333. _stelai, c. 600-575, but without insisting on a fixed date 
3 Itwas once thought to have come from Ophryneion, (AAG, 21 f.); this would indeed be hardly possible, 
but P. Corbett informs me that there isno mentionof this since the crowning member has gone and only the 
in the British Museum register, which describes itsimply _ plain shaft survives. 
as ‘discovered by Mr. Frank Calvert in the Troad’. 
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quarries there. The lettering shows open eta, no goppa, and geminated nu; the double- 
dot punctuation occurs occasionally in Ionic graffiti from Naukratis, and in the constitu- 
tional text from Chios (p. 337, 41). The second (Attic) inscription (44) may have been 
ordered by the Attic colonists Haisopos and his brothers, when the stone was set up in 
Sigeion, simply because the shallow Ionic lettering was not easy to read after a short 
exposure to the weather." A Prokonnesian named Molpothemis was buried at Athens 
(Conze 1504a, pl. 312); the script might be of the fifth century, or, equally possibly, of 
the early fourth. 

Milesian Abydos has the Ionic ABuSnvov on her coins (45) c. 480-450; the grave-stele 
of Simos of Abydos, buried in Athens, should also be of the fifth century (46; cf. sloping 
nu). Phokaian Lampsakos shows her Ionic script on a bronze hydria (47) found at Notion 
near Kolophon, inscribed as a prize from the games at Lampsakos: a®Aov ey AauwaKo 
emi Aewpavto (to?) Aautrpo. The lettering is perhaps to be dated c. 450.2 The gravestone 
of Alexileos, buried in Athens, should not be later than c. 450-425, on the lettering (48). 
Two soldiers from Parion share a grave-stele in Athens, inscribed in Ionic and dated in I 
the last decade of the fifth century (49). A fine Ionic inscription has been found in this 
area at Sidene, near the modern Biga on the Granikos,3 commemorating two benefactors 
of a temple (50); the dedication is inscribed boustrophedon on one of two Ionic columns, 
and according to the lettering should not be earlier than the last quarter of the sixth 
century; it may be compared with similar lettering on inscriptions from Miletos (32-34, 
37), and with the only archaic inscription yet found at Kyzikos, another Milesian colony. 
This is the broken stele which bears a copy (made in the first century B.c.) of a decree 
passed by the city in the year of Maiandrios (em Maiov&piovu), the last two lines of the 
original being visible in the break (51); they correspond closely with those on the column 
from Biga (cf. epsilon, nu, omega), are also boustrophedon, and may also be dated c. 525- 
500; the ‘sampz’ of the early Ionic has been copied in the late script (p. 39). The grave- 
stone of Mandron (52), found on the island Halone opposite Kyzikos, is palpably earlier 
(c. 550?); epsilon is still tailed, omega tilted. 


EUXINE 


A considerable number of gravestones, said to be all of the fifth century, has been found 
at Apollonia, Miletos’ colony founded c. 610 (Strabo 319; Ps.-Skymnos 730 ff.); but 


' Professor Wade-Gery drew my attention to a full- wrongly for ¢|56ka in Il. 5s~6. He adds a note: ‘I had 


sized copy of this inscription now in the Bodleian at 
Oxford (Gough Maps 44, p. 121, no. 218), made by 
Bernard Mould on the morning of 10 June 1722 during 
a voyage from Smyrna to Constantinople. It was then 
in the church of ‘a poor village called Gaurkioi’. The 
left edge of his paper is torn away, with the description 
of the stele itself. He apparently copied the upper 
(Ionic) inscription carefully, the lower (Attic) in more 
of a hurry, and so had some scruples over the points 
where his copy disagreed with the printed text of 
Chishull. On the upper, he read the archaic upright v1 
throughout, rho with slightly varying loops, and omega 
with curled struts as 4 in Fig. 46, p. 325- On the lower 
he read the normal Attic gamma in kéy6, and k|55Ka 


forgot to observe that the sculpture of the inscription 
is very mean & poor, a thin, shallow stroke. Especially 
the upper one, wch. looks more like scratching than 
engraving. Tho’ the under one be something more even, 
& bold than the upper, yet neither of them is any argu- 
ment for the skill of those times, or at le(a)st for the 
art of those engravers.’ 

2 The letters include a flattened phi, which normally 
suggests a date after 450, and omega with curled struts, 
which should be rather earlier; the hydria itself is 
ascribed to the 4th c. in the Fithrer d. Antiquarium 
(Berlin) i. 99, but I do not think that the inscription 
can be so late. 

3 The site was identified by Professor G. E. Bean. 


——— 
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only two are of interest here. One is the funeral stele of Anaxandros (54); the style of the 
relief belongs to the first years of the fifth century, and the epigram is an excellent example 
of good Ionic script of the first quarter of the century. The second, written boustrophedon 
upwards (cf. the Samian stelai 1 and 8) is probably considerably earlier (53). There are 
no early inscriptions from Mesambria, a joint colony of Kalchedon and Megara, but 
ler coins dated c. 450-350 show the legend META (56); it has been suggested that her 
script, with this unmistakable Ionic ‘sampi’, may have come from Apollonia, but, as we 
have seen, the Ionic alphabet was used at Kalchedon, and Mesambria’s script may well 
have come thence (p. 366). Two inscribed grave-stelai are reported, one said to be 
c. 420-410, the other possibly of the fourth century.! The excavations of V. Parvan and 
others at Istria, founded by Miletos probably in the second half of the seventh century,? 
have yielded two statue-bases inscribed in good Ionic letters of the second half of the 
fifth century (57).3 The bases held bronze statues of Leto and Apollo intpos; and both 
are dated by the name of the eponymous priest of Apollo, em ItroAoxo | To OeodoTo 
1epeoo. At Olbia, one of the greatest of Miletos’ northern settlements, large numbers of 
vases and other small objects inscribed with graffiti (mostly brief or fragmentary) have 
been found, showing the Ionic script of the mother-city ; judged by the published illustra- 
tions, none is earlier than the sixth century. Some are in the museum at Odessa (59), 
others in the Hermitage, Leningrad (58). A fine double-relief grave-stele from Olbia, 
bearing up its side the epitaph of one Leoxos (60), is dated by its style to the first quarter 
of the fifth century, perhaps c. 490. Many graffiti on vases and other small objects have 
been found also in the flourishing settlement on the island at the mouth of the Borysthenes, 
a few dated in the sixth century (61). A fragmentary graffito on a sherd from Chersonesos 
is dated to the fifth century (62); and several from Nymphaion are apparently earlier (63). 
A graffito on a kylix from Theodosia should belong to the first half of the fifth century, 
according to the type copy of some of the letters (64). At Pantikapaion the grave-stelai of 
Neomenis(?) (65) and Eualkides (66) may (according to the copies) belong to the first 
half of the fifth century; that of Tychon (67) can hardly be earlier than the second half 
(cf. the flattened omega, as Fig. 46, 6), although the third line was apparently written in 
false boustrophedon.* The coins of Pantikapaion ascribed to the fifth century show Tovt 
(69). There are also many brief graffiti on vases and sherds of the fifth century from this 
site, all in the Ionic script (68); and some few, of the same style and date, from Taman (70). 

Little can be said of the inscription on a sculptured relief, ‘mightily impaired by Time’, 
found somewhere between the Tanais and Phanagoreia by La Motraye in the early 
eighteenth century (71); since it showed crossed theta, it probably belonged to the archaic 
period. The published drawing of the relief is hopelessly overlaid with eighteenth- 
century taste. A silver phiale mesomphalos from Phasis is said to be not later in date than 
the early fifth century, but the dedication to Apollo inscribed on it (illustrated in type 
only) is assigned to the years c. 420-400: ATroAAcovos nysvovos eit TOU Dao. The coins 
of Sinope, Miletos’ great colony on the southern coast of the Euxine, probably belong to 


1 Mihailov i. 330-1. the letters suggest rather the 4th c. 
2 See V. Parvan, Dacia (1928), 82 ff. + Watzinger no. 37, pl. 1, is also perhaps of the sthc., 
3 Parvan published another Istrian inscription as judged by the photograph. 

sth c. (Dacia ii (1925), 199. 1); but from his illustration 


. ~~“ Sal. "ha, Te) Se ee ee 


the mid-fifth century or shortly after; omega has not yet the flattened shape of the later 
examples (74). A sculptured grave-stele, chiselled by a provincial hand in the style of the 
second quarter of the century, bears the name of Gaga, wife of Anaximbrotos (73). The 
lettering is the normal eastern Ionic, with the ‘spineless’ €2 for xi. A solid young Bithynian 
Gaga sits on a chair with her maid standing by. Plainly the picture is copied straight from 
some earlier Greek prototype of Hegeso’s stele in the Athenian Kerameikos. It serves 
to remind the viewer how seldom other nations, when presented with a Greek model, 
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could work on it such alchemy as that which transmuted their own gifts to the Greeks. 
1 


SELECT CATALOGUE (B = Babelon ii. 1.) 


CHALKIDIKE i 
Aineia | 
1. Coinage inscribed Aiveias; 6th c. end, onwards. B 1111 ff. pl. 49. HN2, 214. 
Dikaia 
2. Coinage inscribed Aixa; c. 500-450. B 1125 ff., pl. 51. HN2, 213. 
Mende 
3. Coinage inscribed MivSaov; c. 500-450. B 1129 ff., pl. 51. HN2, 211. 
Skione 


4. Coinage inscribed 210; 6th c. end, onwards. B 1145 ff., pl. 52. HN?2, 210. 
Sermyle 
5. Coinage inscribed ZeppvAixov, &c.; 6th c. end. B 1163 ff., pl. 53. HN2, 207. 
Torone 
* 6. Coinage inscribed Te; c. 500-480. B 1159 ff., pl. 52. HN?, 206 f. 
7. Gravestone of Mikkos, buried in Athens; c. 475-450? Conze 1325, pl. 280. IG i2. 1044. EM? 
8. Gravestone of Nautes, buried in Athens; c. 450-400? Conze 1328a. IG i2. 1043. 


Akanthos 

9. Coinage inscribed Axav; c. 480. B 1165, pl. 53. HN?, 204. 

Potidaia 

* 10. Dedication of Theugenes at Delphi; ¢. 475? SIG? 15. Roehl, 44. 6. Marcadé i. 29, pl. 5. 3. 

Delphi Mus. 2254-+3080. PL. 70 

11. Coinage inscribed To, IT; 6th c. B 1147 ff., pl. 52. HN?, 212. 

Olynthos . oe 

12. Gravestone of Polyxena from Olynthos; ¢. 500-480. D. M. Robinson, TAPA lxii (1931), 40 f. 
PL. 70 

13. Gravestone of Neumo from Olynthos; c. 500-480. D. M. Robinson, TAPA lxix (1938), 43 f., 
PL. 70 

pl. 1. 

14. Gravestone of Antiphilos, buried in Athens; c. 450-425. Conze 928, pl. 184. PL. 71 

4912.7 Bb 


—— 


Sa 


_ 
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Aphytis 
15. Copy of Athenian Coinage Decree; c. 449/8? ATL ii. 63 f., D 14. 


MACEDONIA AND SOUTHERN THRACE 
16. Coinage inscribed BiooAtiKov, &c.; c. 500-480. B 1071 ff., pl. 45. HN, 199. 
17. Coinage inscribed Moooew; c. 500-480. B 1069 ff., pl. 46. HN?, 200. 
18. Coinage inscribed Teta, &c.; c. 500-480. B 1049 ff., pl. 45. HN?, 201. 
19. Coinage inscribed Aeppovixos; c. 500-480. B 1039 ff., pl. 44. HN?, 201. 
20. Coinage inscribed Wenoxiwv, &c.; c. 500-480. B 1057 ff., pls. 45-46. HN?, 194. 
21. Coinage inscribed Tuvtevov, Aoki, ZateAcwv, Alovu-, -vaiw; c. 500-480. B 1107 f., 1067 f., 


1065 ff., pl. 46. HN2, 195, 199. 


Neapolis 
22. Graffiti on ‘Ionian’ cups from the precinct of the Parthenos; 6th c. Bakalakes, AE 1938, 112 f. 


Ichnai 
23. Coinage inscribed [I]xvou[ov]; c. 500-480. B 1103 ff., pl. 49. HN, 199. 
Aigai 
24. Coinage inscribed 5¢, Aa, @; c. 500-480. B 1095 ff., pl. 49. HN?, 198 f. 


Lete 
25. Coinage inscribed Aétaiov; 6th c. end. B 1113 ff., pl. 50. HN?, 197. 


Tragilos 

26. Coinage inscribed Tpa, &c.; c. 450-400. HN2, 217. 

Kingdom of Macedon 

27. Coinage inscribed AAc§av8po; c. 480-454. B 1077 ff., pls. 47-48. HN, 218. 

Abdera 

28. Coinage with names of eponymoi; late 6th c. onwards. B 1203 ff., pl. 56. HN?, 253. 

29. Dedication of Python at the Peiraieus, Athens; c. 475-450? Roehl, 30. 44. IG i2. 826. DAA 500. 
Peiraieus Mus. 

Dikaia-by-Abdera 

30. Coinage inscribed Aix, Aixan; c. 500-480? B 1209 ff., pl. 56. HN, 252. 

Maroneia 

31. Coinage inscribed Mapw, &c., c. 500-480; magistrates’ names, c. 475 onwards. B 1215 ff., pl. 57. 
HN?, 248. 

Ainos 

32. Coinage inscribed Aiviov, &c.; c. 450. HN?, 246. 
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Mende in Thrace 

* 33. Dedicatory inscriptions and signature, drafted by the sculptor Paionios, for the Nike of the 
Naupactian Messenians at Olympia and Delphi; c. 425. Ol. v. 259. Roehl, 30. 45. SIG3 80-81. GHI2 
65. Harder, FdI 1943, 128 f., fig. 34; Neue Beitrdge (ed. Lullies, 1954), 192 ff. SEG xiv. 352. Olympia 
Mus. 5. PL. 71 


HELLESPONT AND PROPONTIS 
Chersonesos 
34. Coinage inscribed in Attic script Xep; c. 515-493? B 1223 ff., pl. 57. HN2, 257. 


Perinthos 


35. Stele recording Perinthian gifts to the Heraion at Samos; c. 525? Klaffenbach, DM vi (1953), 

15 ff., pl. 3. SEG xii. 391. Guarducci, Studi di storia e antichitd gr. e rom. i (1956), 23 ff. Vathy Mus. 
PL. 71 

36. Gravestone of Hegesipolis from Perinthos; c. 525? SGDI 5722. Roehl}, 30. 46. AAG, 85, fig. 17. 
PL. 71 

Selymbria 

37. Coinage inscribed 2a, ZaAv; c. 475-450. B 1221 ff., pl. 56. HN, 271. 


38. Gravestone of Pythagoras, buried in Athens; c. 450. SGDI 5781. Conze 14402, pl. 293a. IG i. 
1034. Peek i. 45. Kerameikos. 


39. Gravestone of Xeno, buried in Athens; 5th c. Conze 1330. Lost? 


Byzantion 

40. Coinage inscribed Bu; c. 416. B ii. 4, 973 ff., pl. 347. HN?, 266. 

Kalchedon 

41. Gravestone of -iko (?) from Kalchedon; mid-6th c.? Mendel, Cat. Sculpt. Constantinople ii (1914), 
524. Jeffery, BSA 1 (1955), 81 f., pl. 10. Istanbul Mus. 1136. PL. 71 


42. Coinage inscribed KaAx; mid-sth c. onwards. B ii. 2. 1491 ff., pl. 181. HIN? 511. 
Prokonnesos 


43. Gravestone of Phanodikos from Sigeion, upper part inscribed at Prokonnesos; mid-6th c.? 
Roberts i. 42. BMI 1002. SGDI 5531. SIG} 2. DGE 731. SEG iv. 667. Brouwers, REG 1928, 107 ff. 
Berve, Miltiades (1937), 26 ff. Guarducci, Ann. iii (1941-2), 135 ff. AAG, 21 f. Buck 1. BM. = PL. 71 
Sigeion 

44. Lower inscription on gravestone of Phanodikos from Sigeion; mid-6th c.? See 43. 

Abydos 

45. Coinage inscribed ABuSnvov; c. 480-450. B ii. 2. 1321 ff., pl. 167. HN?, 538. 


46. Gravestone of Simos of Abydos, Athens; 5th c.? IG i, 1076. 
Lampsakos 


47. Bronze prize hydria from Notion; c. 450? 
d. das Antiquarium i (1924), 199. Richter in 


Félzer, Die Hydria (1906), 88, pl. 9. Neugebauer, Fiihrer 
Antike Plastik (1928), 189. Berlin Antiquarium 30636. 


eae 
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48. Gravestone of Alexileos, buried in Athens; c. 450-425? Conze 1327, pl. 280. IG i?. 1049. EM. 
PL. 71 


Parion 
49. Gravestone of two soldiers buried in Athens; c. 410-400. BMI 1107. Peek i. 218. BM. 


Sidene 

50. Dedication of a temple; c. 525-500. L. Robert, Hellenica ix (1950), 78 ff., pl. 10. Istanbul Mus. 
4933. 

Kyztkos 


51. Fragment of an honorific decree; c. 525-500? Roehl}, 20. 6. DGE 732. Vollgraff, Mnemosyne 


. 


1 (1922), 37 ff. Istanbul Mus. PL. 72 

Halone 

52. Gravestone of Mandron; ¢. 550? Wilamowitz and Jacobsthal, Nordionische Steine (1909), 63 f., 

fig. 6. Istanbul Mus. PL. 72 
EUXINE 

Apollonia Pontica 

53. Gravestone of Aspasia; 6th c. Papaioannides, Thrakika ii (1929), 294. 3- Mihailov i. 404. Odessa 

Mus. IT. 930. 


* 54. Gravestone of Anaxandros; c. 500-475. AA 1896, 136 ff. Langlotz, FGB, 138. 17. Apostolides, 
Thrakika ix (1938), 9. 20. Friedlaender 78. Johansen, The Attic Grave Reliefs (1951), 125. Peek i. 326. 
Mihailov i. 405. Sofia, NM 727. PL. 72 
55. Gravestones from Apollonia; 5th c. SGDI 5536-8. Roehl, 30. 47. Apostolides, op. cit. 1 ff. 
Mihailov, Mus. Nat. Bulg. ii (1948), 59 ff. (known to me only from REG 1950, 174). Mihailov i. 
406-49. Sofia, NM. 


Mesambria 
56. Inscribed coinage; c. 450 onwards. B ii. 4. 1031 ff., pl. 352. HN, 278. 


Istria 
57. Dedications on two statue-bases of Leto and Apollo; ¢c. 450-400. Lambrino, Dacia iii-iv (1927- 
32), 391 ff., figs. 8-10. 


Olbia 
58. Graffiti on vases of the 6th and sth c. I. Tolstoi, Grecheskie Graffiti (1953), nos. 5, 10, 18-19, 
39-41, 59 (6th c.), 1-2, 6, 11-15, 20-29, 42-49, 70-72 (5th c.). Leningrad, Hermitage. PL. 72 


59. Graffiti on vases of the 5th c. Von Stern, Philologus Ixxii (1913), 547. Kotevalov, Wiirzb. Jahr- 
biicher 1948, 265. Odessa Mus. 


* 60. Gravestone of Leoxos; ¢. 500-475. Wilhelm, 205 ff. IAOSPE i? (1916), 270. SEG iii. 594. 
Langlotz, FGB 127, 130, pl. 76. Bakalakes, ‘EAAnvixc AuglyAuga (1946), 46 ff. Johansen, op. cit. 


127 f. Peek i. 1172. Cherson Mus. PL. 72 
Borysthenes island (Berezan) 

* 61. Graffiti on (a) small vase, 6th c. Von Stern, loc. cit. (b) lamp, 6th or early 5th c.? Von Stern, loc. 
cit. (c) sherds, Tolstoi, op. cit. 76~77 (6th c.), 75, 78-79 (sth c.). Leningrad, Hermitage. PL. 72 


| 
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Chersonesos 
62. Graffito on sherd; sth c. Tolstoi, op. cit. 87. Leningrad, Hermitage. 
Nymphaion 
63. Graffiti on sherds and vases; 6th to sth c. Tolstoi, op. cit. 97, 106, 129 (6th c.), 98-103, 107-21 
127-8, 130-9, 142, 144 (5th c.). Leningrad, Hermitage. PL. 72 


64. Graffito on a kylix; c. 500-450? SGDI 5579. Leningrad, Hermitage. 


Pantikapaion 
65. Gravestone of Neomenis; c. 500-450? Watzinger, Griech. Grabreliefs aus Siidrussland (1909), 3, 
pl. 1. IAOSPE iv. 328. Kertch Mus. 


66. Gravestone of Eualkides; c. 500-450? Watzinger, op. cit. 102, pl. 5. Kertch Mus. 


* 


67. Gravestone of Tychon; c. 450-400? Watzinger, op. cit. 1. SEG iii. 608. Peek i. 325. Kertch Mus. 
68. Graffiti on vases and sherds; 6th-sth c. Tolstoi, op. cit. 165, 185 (6th c.), 159-61, 163-4, 166-72, 
186-204, 206, 209-15, 238-41, 244 (5th c.). Leningrad, Hermitage. 
69. Coinage inscribed Tay, Tavt, Toavmi; 5th c. B 410. HN2, 280. 


Taman 
70. Graffiti on vases and sherds; sth c. Tolstoi, op. cit. 246-9, 251, 254. Leningrad, Hermitage. 


Phanagoreia (?) 

71. Inscribed relief found by La Motraye between Tanais and Phanagoreia; late archaic? A. de la 
Motraye, Voyages en Europe, Asie, Afrique ii (1727), 73 ff., pl. 4. 11-12 (English ed. (1732), 50 ff., 
pl. 27. 11-12). CIG 2133. IGA 350. Guarducci, L’Istituzione della Fratria i (1937), 76 f. Lost. 


Phasis 

72. Silver phiale mesomphalos from the river Kuban; sth c. V. Kieseritzky, AA 1901, 56. 

Sinope 

73. Gravestone of Gaga; c. 450? Akurgal, Zwei Grabstelen vorklassischer Zeit aus Sinope (1955), 5 f., 


figs. 5-7. Akurgal and Budde, Vorlauf. Bericht ii. d. Ausgrab. in Sinope (1956), 19 ff., pl. 7. SEG xvi. 751. 
Kastamonu Mus. PL. 72 


74. Coinage inscribed Ziveo; c. 450-400. B ii. 2. 1521 ff., pl. 184. 


* 


Inscription attributed to Sigeion 
* 75. Attic graffito on a MC aryballos from the Troad; ¢. 600-575? IGA 2. Roehl’. 72 16. BM. PL. 72 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


P. 6, n. 2. See now R. M. Cook and A. G. Woodhead, AA Ixili (1959), 175 ff., on the 
diffusion of the Greek alphabet. In their view the local differences may be due to the 
fact that in Al Mina, and perhaps other such coastal settlements in the area, individual 
Greeks chanced to learn different forms of letters; ‘so a multiplicity of personal alphabets 
arose, and it was mostly chance which (and how many) of these personal adaptations were 
brought by returning traders to any Greek city’ (p. 178). They admit, however, that all 
these varieties had certain common characteristics (the five vowels, the style of the letters, 
the alteration of certain consonantal values, and the invention of new letters). Thus 
their observations would seem to differ more in emphasis than in substance from those 
advanced in Part I of this book, where it is suggested that a nucleus of bilingual Greeks 
in Al Mina, or in that general area, adopted the Semitic script, producing in their alphabet 
the characteristics noted above, and that the variations in shape of certain letters (as, e.g., 
in iota or in mu) came chiefly by chance or error in the transmission thence to other 
Greek centres. 


P. 21. See now R. S. Young, AFA lxii (1958), 139 ff., for Phrygian graffiti on bronze and 
clay vessels in a tomb at Gordion, tentatively dated in the late 8th c. B.c. The Phrygian, 
Lydian, Lycian, and Carian alphabets are usually held to be derived mainly from the 
Greek, but because none of the examples of these scripts known hitherto could be dated 
with any confidence as earlier than the 7th c. B.c., I have not used these as evidence for 
the date of the earliest Greek alphabet. The suggested date for this tomb rests chiefly 
on the radio-carbon analysis of the wood and textiles, and on the style of the fibulae and 
certain of the vessels. 


P. 50, n. I. I. Zinn suggests that this style, which he calls ‘Schlangenschrift’ or ‘Ur- 
Boustrophedon’, was the original whence developed the true boustrophedon style (AA 1950, 
1 ff.). 


P. 70. 10d was wrongly described by me as ‘from Naukratis’ in BSA 1 (1955), 69. 


P. 83,n. 2. Another inscription assigned to Euboia by dialect and alphabet is the signature 
2upiés etroléce on a late archaic gem in the British Museum, to which Sir John Beazley 
drew my attention (Beazley, The Lewes House Collection of Ancient Gems (1920), 18 ff.). 


P. 95, 11. Add: Papagiannopoulos-Palaios, Polemon vi (1956-7), 3 ff., fig. 1. 


P. 98. M. Sordi (Riv. Fil. 1958, 59 ff.) dates 10, the bronze plaque from Thetonion, 
shortly after 457, following the eviction of Orestes of Pharsalos, tagos of Thessaly (Thuc. 
i. III). 

Part of a grave-inscription apparently of about the middle of the 5th c., found near 
Larisa, is published by P. Franke, AA 1956, 190 f. 
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P. 102, n. 6, and p. 104. See now G. Daux, BCH Ixxxii (1958), 329 ff., pl. 23, for a base 
at Delphi which once bore the bronze statue of a horse. He restores the inscription: 
OeooaAo1 Tov Fitrtrov avebev TotroAAGVI Sexacrav Tév a[t]o Tavay[paiév or -pas], | 
TroAepapxeovTv TSvbe" | Apuvta | Apxayopo | Kai{s} | Mpoteas | Euxporifas |Mevvés | 
HuBprAaos | ToAvSauas. I have no doubt that Daux is right in assigning this offering 
to one of the Athenian battles in Boiotia c. 458, either Tanagra (i.e. the Thessalians 
shared in the spoils), or Oinophyta (if the Thessalians rejoined the Athenian side); as 
he says, there are many gaps in our knowledge of the shifts of Thessalian policy at this 
time. The dialect is Phokian, and so is the script, which appears to me to be that of the 
mason who cut 17. Another Phokian s5th-c. inscription: Bousquet, BCH Ixxxiii (1959), 
146 f., fig. 1. 


Pp. 107 f., 17. See also Bousquet, BC'H Ixxx (1956), 591 ff., for the same view as 
Wade-Gery, loc. cit. 


P, 112. For examples of athletes whose dedications were made some time after their 
victories, see P. Amandry, Charites (1957), 63 ff. 


P. 119. Inscriptions in the local script have now been found by Dr. O. Broneer in his 
excavation of the temple of Poseidon on the Isthmus: a Panathenaic amphora of the 6th 
c., with a graffito in Corinthian, Aaydv ovebexe (BCH Ixxxi (1957), 531, fig. 11); a stone 
haltér also of the 6th c., inscribed on both sides boustrophedon: [- - -]e tevtafe|®Acov vika 
and [- - -Ja1ov 8’ Fiv|[o]i8’(?) euxouevo[- - -] (Hesperia xxviii (1959), 322 f., fig. 4, pl. 734; 
CEG 356); a fragmentary metrical inscription (early 5th c.?) on a damaged poros base, 
probably from a grave, which appears to include the phrase tract kan eoope[vois] (op. cit. 
323, pl. 65a). Single letters mark some of the blocks of the diolkos across the Isthmus, 
excavated by N. Verdeles; they are described as early 6th c. (Verdeles, AM Ixxi (1956), 
51 ff., Beil. 37-38), but, from the photographs, need not be earlier than the 5th c. 


P. 127, n. 3. For an explanation of the animals on the roots of the palm-tree, see P. Jacobs- 
thal, Greek Pins (1956), 59. I owe this reference to Sir John Beazley. 


P. 157, n. x. G. Huxley returns to a date for Pheidon in the second half of the 8th c. 
(BCH lxxxii (1958), 588 ff.). 


P. 192, n. 1. C. Rolley (BCH Ixxxii (1958), 168 ff., figs. 1-3) denies that the letters on 
the Vix krater are typical Lakonian; but cf. my comments on p. 192. The letter in the 
place of rho, as R. rightly notes, is not like Lakonian tho. I think that in fact it is goppa, it 
should not immediately precede sigma in the abecedarium, but here the letters Ly, v, 0, 7, M 
are omitted as well as p. He claims that the ‘Lakonian sigma’ on the neck is a four-stroked 
one badly written, but I should call it a five-stroked one badly written (see my remarks 


on the Lakonian sigma on pp. 186 f.). 


P. 251, n. 5. For a detailed study of the coins of Sybarite type and their distribution 
among the successive settlements of the later Sybarites, including the final Sybaris V on 
the Traeis, see now C. M. Kraay, Num. Chron. xviii (1958), 13 ff., pls. 3-4. In particular 
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he makes the interesting suggestion that the settlers of Sybaris V may possibly have 
struck an archaizing stater which returned to the incuse style and the local script. 


P. 253, n. 3. Dr. Kraay has drawn my attention to S. P. Noe, Am. Num. Soc. Museum 
Notes V, 9 ff., pls. 5-6. A series of Poseidoniate coins of the latter part of the sth c. 
(‘c. 430-10’, Noe) shows die-sequences lettered consecutively with the Ionic alphabet 
a-t, with the legends still in the local script; and in some cases the same coin has one die 
with legend in the local script, the other with legend in Ionic. 


P. 255. For ‘NH xiv. g’, read ‘NH xiv. 2. 9’. 


P. 258. Dr. Kraay kindly sends me the following information on the coinage of Kaulonia: 
‘Preceding the regular use of Ionic forms there is a period going back to c. 425, in which 
both local and Ionic forms are used within the same groups of coins. Earlier than this the 
local forms are invariable. These conclusions are based on (1) the date of destruction of 
Kaulonia, and presumed end of her coinage, in 389, and (2) the fact that coin groups 
using only Ionic forms amount only to 16 obverse dies, so cannot be spread over a very 
long period.’ 


P. 263, line 2r. For ‘2’ read ‘1-2’, 


P. 270, n. 3. See also Vallet and Villard, BCH Ixxxii (1958), 21 f., fig. 6. Republishing 
this vase, they observe that the technique is Sikeliot, the clay and paint being typical of 
large vases from Megara Hypblaia, and point out that the script used corresponds with the 
earliest scripts of Syracuse and Megara Hyblaia. For the kouros 25, see also Schefold, 
Meisterwerke griechischer Kunst, 173, no. 111a (reference from Sir John Beazley). 


P. 274. See also Bousquet, BCH Ixxxiii (1959), 149 ff., fig. 4, for the base of a dedication 
at Delphi, c. 475-450?: Axporyavtivoi t[61 AtroA]AGv1. 


P. 287. Siris: M. Guarducci has published (Atti e Memorie della Societa Magna Grecia, 
1958, 51 ff., pl. 14) an inscription on a bronze plaque, found near Metapontion: 0s : 
XpéHaTa : Tas Geo em | Zipt em Spopdr. | Kpadeopa : apyupea : TezEpa | YAAKIOV : I 
(private collection of the Barone Gioachino Malfatti). The script is Achaian; I should set 
it in the first half of the 5th c., c. 475 (?); for the resettlement of Siris with Achaians after 
her defeat by her Achaian neighbours in the late 6th c., see FHS lxix (1949), 32 f. Miss 
Guarducci dates the plaque in the second half of the 6th c., and thinks that the 
original Sirites remained, but were compelled to adopt the dialect and alphabet of their 
conquerors (p. 58). Massalia: in BCH Ixxxii (1958), 360 ff., figs. 1-2, Daux republishes 
with photograph and drawing the fragment (Inv. no. 5844) from the architecture of the 
Massaliote Treasury at Delphi inscribed -coaA— , the second sigma apparently added 
afterwards. The Treasury itself is plausibly identified with the Aiolic building in the 
Marmaria, dated by its style to the latter years of the 6th c. Daux holds the inscription 
to be of the end of the sth or start of the 4th c. In view of the advanced, if sometimes 
untidy, look of much Ionic script compared with the contemporary lettering of other 
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states, this inscription might possibly belong to the end of the 6th c., the —co— 
by a single sigma, until later (as Daux suggests) another mason added the se 
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being spelt 
cond. 


P. 289. Zeta, omitted from Fig. 44, is attested in the early sth c. (34). 


P. 293. L. Polites publishes in AE 1953-4 ii (1958), 24 ff., figs. 1-2, an inscribed stele- 
base found in the region of Aigiale, and now in the archaeological collection at Katapola. 
The inscription, in good lettering, may be c. 450: 


QVTI yuvaikos eyo Tapio A180 evOade Keipan 
kvnLoouvov Bittns, untp1 Saxputov axos. (CEG 153) 


P. 303, n. 6. See now H. Gallet de Santerre, Délos primitive et archaique (1958), for 
references to 2 (253 f., 290 f.), 3 (242 f.), 4 (323), 10 (242), 30 (254 f., 290 f.), 42 (264). 


P. 320. A fine silver coin of Kyrene, now in the British Museum, shows (obverse) head of 
Zeus Ammon to r., (reverse) in square incuse a silphion plant, a bridled horse’s protome 
to r., and legend KYP (Jenkins, Num. Chron. 1955, 150 ff., pl. 13). Jenkins suggests 
(loc. cit.) a date shortly after 480; E. S. G. Robinson (ibid., n. 39) prefers 462 or 460, 
recalling the chariot-victories of Arkesilas IV. Since goppa is gone and upsilon is in the 
developed form, the later date may be preferred by epigraphists. 


P. 322. I have not seen the article by Kontoleon, ’Emotnu. étretnpis Tijs piAoc. oXoAjjs 
Tlaverr. "A@nvév, 1957-8, 218 ff. (reported by J. and L. Robert, REG 1959 (Bull. Epig.), 
220, no. 294): he suggests that the Grophon of 29 was a descendant of Grophon of 23 
(for which he retains the early 6th-c. date), and also (p. 233) describes a newly found base, 
not later than the beginning of the 5th c., DeiSov avebnkev. 


P. 326, n. r. See now also M. B. Sakellariou, La Migration grecque en Ionie (1958), and 
Roebuck, Jonian Trade and Colonization (1959). 


Pp. 328, 333 n. I, 334. 2, 336, 342 f. The archaic inscriptions of Didyma have now been 
fully published (Harder, Didyma ii, 1958), and I add the following references: (i) Pp. 333 
n. I, 336. 38. Fragment from the left-hand side of the chair of a seated figure, bearing 
10 lines boustrophedon (now lost, but known from a squeeze). Apollo and ? Hekate are 
mentioned. The lettering, neat and square like that of 39, can hardly be earlier than c. 500. 
Op. cit., no. 16, fig. 21. (ii) P. 334, m. 2. Dedication by one Timandros, cut boustrophedon 
on a broken twelve-sided pillar-base; letters small and straggling, as in Samos 4; ¢. 575- 
550? Ibid., no. 4, fig 4. (ili) Pp. 342 f. Add new references: 22, ibid., no. 1, fig. 1. 23, 
ibid., no. 2, fig. 2. 24, ibid., no. 9, figs. 12-14. 25, ibid., nos. 12-13, figs. 17-18. 27, ibid., 
no. 5, figs. 56. 29, ibid., no. 6, figs. 7-9. 30, ibid., no. 7, fig. 10. 32, ibid., no. 14, fig. 
19. 36, ibid., no. 11, fig. 16. 


P. 338, 42¢. J. Boardman informs me that this cup almost certainly belongs, on the 
evidence of style and stratigraphy, to the end of the 7th c. (that is, to the Early Corinthian 


Period as at present dated). 
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P. 341, line 9. For ‘w 4’ read ‘v4, 4’. 
P. 343, 41. See now also J. H. Oliver, AJP 1959, 296 ff. 


P. 352, n. 5. J. Cook and G. Bean refer briefly to this epigram, BSA lii (1957), 121, 123. 
SGDI 5773 is an inscription from Astypalaia, apparently of the late 6th or early sthc., in 
Ionic script and dialect : KAetayopni kan Zeivaryo[ent]. The Ionic dialect indicates that the 
inscription was not the work of a Koan. 


P. 353. The British Museum has now acquired an electrum trite inscribed r. to 1. Daveos, 
i.e. an unusual genitive form of Phanes. E. S. G. Robinson observes that in the ‘Halikar- 
nassian’ coin’s legend the die-cutter probably cut @aevos in error, and then erased epsilon: 
and that the series was probably struck at Ephesos, because a small-change coin bearing 
a deer-protome of like style has been found at Ephesos, and small coins travel less than 
large ones (Am. Num. Soc. Centenary Vol. (1958), 586 ff., pl. 39, 3): 


P. 361, n. 2. In Troy, Settlements VIIa, VIIb, and VIII, iv. 1 (1958), 266, Professor 
Blegen and others publish a few more pre-4th-c. graffiti from the archaic site of Troy 
VIII: e.g. p. 266, fig. 293. 4, ooune (6th c.?); 280, fig. 316, AtroAAévidarian : eur : [To] 
InrroxAeto1 (late 5th c.? see Blegen ad loc.). The use of curved delta D in Aiolic is here 
confirmed, and omega is attested. SEG xxix. 1226. 

P. 365. In Td *Epyov tijs Apyaioaoyikiis ‘Etoupetos 1959, 42 f., fig. 41, Dr. Lazarides 
publishes a marble stele from a small shrine in the area of Amphipolis, inscribed: 
Euuntis | Hynoiotparo | KAeot | avebnxev. The script is Ionic, and suggests a date in the 
5th c., perhaps not later than the third quarter. 
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Ayaoihéfo gen. 84 

AyeHo 209 

Ayns 349 

Ayguaiov 322 

ABpactos 156 

[A]roxto[s] 161 

Apavo€ 60, 195 

AtyAavép +OvTITTATPO 320 
Aiden gen. 332 
[A]xnpato To O[paci]npido gen. 301 
Axnoropos gen. 298 
Ade€avipo gen. 364 
AAxiSapas 297 
AadxiSau[os?] 154, 354 
Adxipax[- - -] 102 

AAKtTros 195 n. I 
Adxonvop 292 

Augoaxés 92 

Avo$ayopa 267 
AvSpouesés [IT ?]oAeio 360 
Av&poqusés 97 
AvmiS0[tos] 322 
Avtitratpo gen. 320 
Avxeuiaxo gen. 274 
AtAouv[ios]? 125 n. 3 
AtroAAas 113 
AtroAAoddpos AioxAedSa 137 
ArroAAwv[ins] gen. 298 
AtroAwpiSa gen. 350 
Apegidv 166 

Aptos (gen.) ApiGvos 70 
[A]picotopevés 87 
Apiotav&pe dat. 360 
Apioteia 159 
Apiotoba[yos] 255 
ApiotoAoy[os] 334 
Apiotoporyos 156 
Apiotopeveos gen. 60 
Apictovo8es (potter) 239 
Apiototetn (sic) BaixvAco 297 
Ap(i)puaés (?) gen. 297 
Apidvos gen. 70 

Apkeoida gen. 156 
Apwayetas (?) 318 
Apuovoa 238 

ApyeSaue (voc.) to Mudex 271 
Apxexporrés 166 
ApxeuBpoto gen. 365 


A. PERSONS 


Apxepuo gen. (sculptor) 295 
Apxowal- - -] 109 
Aoturaeos gen. 331 
Aotuoxi8a gen. 349 
Avtapetos (?) 189 n. 1 


Barxuaeo gen. 297 

Bodos 164 

Bnpetis 348 

Biotos 273 n. 1, Bioto gen. 239 
BoAn 297 

BovAia&Sa gen. 227 

BpoxiSa (BporyAa?) gen. 268 
Bupo (?) gen. 255 

Butios 173 


Touxio patronymic adj., gen. 360 
TeAav[opt ?] dat. gt 

Tnpus 269 

Maouxat[ias Tpagjoida (?) 194 
TAauxiu gen. 244 

Pvatis 162 

Tvéootav acc. 162 

Todo gen. 60, 84 

Topyos 190 

TopSiapo t[o] NnAw gen. 330 n. 1 
Toptus (?) 314 

Pootigo gen. 269 

Tpomév, Fpopov 320 


AaicAxos 320 

Aagipos Tluppw 282 
Aapanveto gen, 231 
Aapaivis 318 

Acporat dat. gt 
Aapap[etos]? 194 
A(a)p(ayorBon dat. 91 
Aapo gen. 352 
Acpoxadeos gen. 222 
Aauokevida gen.? 195 n. I 
Asivew gen. 336 

Ae€EiAos 170 

Acpput dat. 92 

AniSauov: dat. 293 
Anuawetns(gen.) Ts Aaptracryopeo 


293 
Anpavdpo (gen.) TO Tlpwtoxapios 
328 


a ee ed 


Aépobepés g2 

Aépdvos gen. 239 
Aéyo(p)avns Opapvos 244 
Aépoyapibos gen. 238 
Atoxpios 107 

AioxAeda gen. 137 

Awwa~ho gen. 349 

Aigidov gen. 360 

Aof- - -] 166 

AoAteovos gen. 341 
Apotrvaoy (?) gen. 147 n. 1 
Aupeiada gen. 252 
Apnea (?) 333 


Exrrpotré: dat. 91 
Exgpavtsi dat.? 320 
EAao[- - -] 269 n. 1 
EAeaiBios 340 
Erepavtidos gen. 346 
Eppevideu gen. 244 

EvicAo gen. 71 

EvtreSidvos gen. 269 n. I 
EvtreS00@eviSan dat. gt 
Etraivetos (potter) 141 
ErroAu[9?]Jo (gen.) To Zaveo 269 
Enm|[- - -] 352 

Emyvot 297 

Emx(akis (?) 265 n. 5 
Emrixpartés PivGvos 162 
Emixu8e18és 83 

Egotis 271 

Epyias 348 n. 4 
Epucryopns 340 

Eppeas dyenaxios 360 
[Ep]unciavaé o Aividen 332 
Eteoi[tas] 193 
ErupoxAedas 228 
Eufpavipos 107 

Eudupos AotuKAeos 331 
[Ev]kAertov ? acc. 136 n. 1 
EuxAeos gen. 303 

Eupayo 360 

Euyfe}ivor dat. 92 

Eupevido gen. 255, 270 
Euvo[o]s 322 

Eutratpidév gen. pl. 86 n. 1 
Eumidas (sculptor) 281 
Euvpupn[Sns] 298 
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Eupuotparibas 191 KaAikAeas (potter) 231 Manavbpio gen. 60, -ou 367 
Eugépos 83 KaAio(T)€05 gen. 270 Mav&poxAeos gen. 270 
Eugp[- - -] 352 KodAiKaeid0 gen. 363 Moav&pavoxtos gen. 365 
Exedapida gen. 156 Koaaipfe ?]vd1)s 85 Me@iotas 96 n. 1 
Exexpartés 86 Kays 210 MeAav6i0s 350 
[Ex ?Jetinos 141 Korrpoyovo (gen.) tas Foyia 270 MeAooas gen. 280 
ExooiSa nom. masc. 231 Kaoryvntas gen. 352 MevexAeiSé(s) 267 
Kaotwp see ZxoTwK Mevexparios gen. 273 
Fava€ipios 193 Kepayos gen. 71 M eido[- - -] 137 
Faoidv 107 Kep86v EAao[- - -] 269 n. 1 Mreyapis 297 
Fexe5auios 98 Kituadi dat. 92 Mixxia[Sn1] dat. 295 
Fop8ayopas 156 [K]AeavBpos 173 Mixxos KaAAiKAeiS0 363 
Feibioa 198 KAeo[.. .Jés to KviBie[tJSa (?) 265 Mixudas gen. 227 
= n. 5 Mixvaos 180 f. 
Eyeuay[tos] patronymic adj. 360 KAcoi[- - -] (?) 270 Mivtévos gen. 156 
Eyeotpatos 70 [KA ?]eorta gen. 60 Mipixv6os gen. ? 223 
Hynaitroaios to Davayopew gen. KAcopiSeos gen. 270, -NBe0$ 303 Moaés (?) 297 n. 2 
365 KAeopevés Eppevideu 244 Mup66 281 
KAcopavtos TAaukiu 244 Mupivés gen. 269 n. I 
kacyia gen. 270 KAetnas 346 Mupuégos gen. 70 
Fadiyoipiovi dat. 70 KAetoAaos 349 Mupév (sculptor) 137 
Fexarrios 348 KAevaAiSav (sic) gen. pl. 271 
FitroBpopés gen. 247 KArtopias 349 Navos 318 
titmroxpat[é]s 146 Kvidte[1]5ar (?) gen. 265 n. 5 NouxiScidvie patronymic adj., voc. 
[hitrrréva]€? 146 Koipavos 298 97 
FuBpicotas (sculptor) 211 Koipis 191 Naupaoxos 141 
Fuoepatav ace. 159 Kopagos gen. 70 Neapxos 360 
Kparés 273 Neunvio gen. 267 
Oapio gen. 69 KpiéuAo[s] 161 Neunous gen. 363 
Oauuls 190 n. 5 KpitoBoaés gen. 238 NnAw (sic) gen. 330 n. 1 
Oearyeveos gen. 60 Ktetos to Mivrévos 156 Nixnoepuos (potter) 338 
Oeayeos gen. 255 KuBoi[- - -] (?) 270 Nixicidi patronymic adj., dat. 360 
OerEayopas 141 Ku8ipev8[po] gen. 334 Nixopaxos (potter) 255 
OepioToKAés 314 Kupovaios (sculptor?) 194 f. Nigoxas 318 
OQeoBoT0 gen. 368 NigoAeas 295 
Ofec]Bep10s gen. 352 Aafogofos 92 
Onosdpos 359 Aautrpo gen. 367 ZevFov 126 n. 3 
OtoKAevar (?) 193 Aaptroayopeo gen. 293 [Z]evoxparrés 227 
Oobépyos 366 Aaurtrupiov 59 Zevopavis 350 
Opapvos (Opacuos) gen. 244 Aacapyado gen. 70 ZevopavTo gen. 239 
OpacuKAnos (gen.) To [TT]avtayato Aagtpatos 147, [Aa]otpato (?) gen. Znvitrros 269 
301 128 n. 8 ZnVOTINS gen. 349 
Opacuxrés 70 Ae€eiaras 233 
Opacupaxo gen. 320 [A]ec8pao[- - -] 335 Owwrtis 273 n. 1 
Opacwv 334 Acuxov 274 Ovao (?) gen. 335 
Opnii)oa 298 AewSapas Ova§o (?) 335 Ovopaoto (gen.) To DeiSiAeo 238 
Aewpavto (gen.) (to?) Aapttpo Opotas (?) gen. 125 n. I 
[Sapeveusgen. 348, ISapevnosgen.349 367 
IpaoawAas(gen.)TasATroAWLIBAZ50 Aévos 238 Tlauciadas gen.? 97 
Itropedov 156 Miooias Neunviou 267 Tla{y)Bis 340 
ItrroA0Xo (gen.) To GeoSoTo 368 = Aoxpiwv 303 [Tlaug ?]onee (gen.) to Aeivew 336 
loodixns gen. 286 Avuxiago gen, 271 [THavtayato gen. 301 , 
IroiKkAns (TiotKkAns) o Ku8ipav8[po] Auoikparteos gen. 86 Tlavtapés Mevexpatios 273 
334 [A]vais © Xipapou (TipadSou?) 268 Maciadafo gen. 273 


lxdvidas 156 Avaiotpatos Eurdeos 303 Tlaoii9ci dat. 322 
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Taoixos 103 

TleSiapyo gen. 255, 270, TT. to 
EvtreSi6vos 269 n. 3 

Tleroivo[s ?] 293 

TlevirvaAos (?) 173 

Tlepado gen. 70 

Tlepxo (?) gen. 269 n. 1 

Thouveios patronymic adj. 96 n. 1 

[TT?]oAe1o gen. 360 

[Tl]oAuzaaos 266 

TloAvaAos 281 

TloAvgevas gen. 363, ToAu§evara 
adj. 98 

TloAvotpata 167 

Tlotapos 156 

[Mpof ?]oiSa gen. 194 

TlpoxAns 318, [TTpox ?]Aeos gen. 120 

Tlpopato gen. 225 

TIpovos (sculptor) 98 

Tlpofevn 297 

Tlpocoapidév gen. pl. 111 

TIpota (?) gen. 255, 270 

Tlpwtoxapios gen. 328 

TI{o}t51086po gen. 85 

Tluypos 293 

Tlu8cryopas (sculptor) 331 

Tlu@ea gen. 271 

Tlu8086pos5 202 

Tlupins Axnotopos 298 

Tlupos AyaoihéFo 83 f., Tupos 297 
n. 2, Tuppw gen. 282 


PAGTrETIOV(O)s gen. 70 
Po105 (bronze-worker) 219 
Podoupos o Maiciadas 97 
Pdpabas (?) 208 

Popago gen. 347 

Poopia gen. 349 
Puvide(o)s 233 


Papia 281 

Péxoavép 318 

Pivévos gen. 162, -wvos 136 
Po8[6tms] 102 

Poigos 328 

Puvxdv 94 

Purro[s]? gen. 255 


2a[- - -] 360 
Zavoo gen. 269 


Zaotw? (Kaotwp ?) 314 

LareAns 293 

[2]otupos (?) 354 

LEpovidés 83 

2Oeveran (dat.) TS Nixioadi To FaruKio 
360 

Deveras Oxi Sapidar 156 

Lipdvida gen. 60, 93 

Ziwos 273 n. 1 

2ko[t ?Jeas 205 

Zyo[Bos ?] 166 

[2]uvpSns +0 ZuvGo 349 

ZoppoTiBa(gen.)ToMavSpoKAeos 270 

[21105i8]o gen. 71 

Zootra nom. masc. 60 

2uAix[os] 166 

Zuvo gen. 349 

2uvis 190 n. 2 

2ugd1 nom. 268 

Zav5pos 293 

Zdou[5iJ6n5(?) 355 

DSo1Krés 87 

ZSta1po gen. 271 


Teaw gen. 355 
TeAeatyepovtos gen. 349 
TeAecotas 189 
T[eAcoto]$ixo gen. 349 
Teptraia gen. 318 
Tipadou gen. (Xipapou?) 268 
Tipapxos 355 

TipoxAés 159 

Tivo 273 n. 1 

ThoikAns see ItoiKAns 
Tuadetas (?) gen. 265 n. 5 


Yrrepas 318 
Yyexidas 350 
YyirAeos gen. 137 


aevos (Maveos ?), gen. 353 

Dafaros 257 

DMavayopew gen. 365 

Daw ars 297 

Mei5ired gen. 238, DeS[1]Aos (?) 297 
n. 2 

@1A[- - -] 272 

MiAcas 162 

Midi 329 

Midis KAeoundeos 303 
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DiAAG Xappvriba 253 
MiAokevo gen. 281 
@iAtos gen. 349 
M1AGv 298 n. 1 
DAoragos gen. 60, 92 
Doivigos gen. 271 
®[paci]npiso gen. 301 
Doavo gen. 60 


XaupeotAcsr dat. 274. 

Xaipiov 86 n. 1 

Xapew gen. 332 

XapiSepo gen. 85 

Xapiraos 207 

XappuaAisa gen. 253 

Xapotio gen. 70 

Xapotrs: dat. 141 

Xapopvns 352 

Xapov to ApkeoiAa 156 

Xapwvidas ZnvoTipw 349 | 
Xnpauuns 328 f. 
[X]\Asv 186 

Xipapou (Tivadou ?) 268 

Xipdvos gen. 252 

X1x180a dat. gt 

Xpvuartro gen. 274 


Yappata1) dat. 340 


[- - -JaSa gen. 274 
[- - -Ju5n[s?] 292 


[---]dns 348 

[- - -]8pos 85 

[- - -]1aSés (sculptor) 173 n. 1 
[- - -]ixos 366 

[---]16vi dat. 292 

[---]An 292 


[. .]Aivo gen. 71 

[- - -]uopidi dat. gt 

[. - -]vaexn (?) 329 

[- - -]v8pos 156 

[- - -]veos gen. 227 

[- - -]oipaxora8[os] 91 

[- - -]oAAvo gen. 228 

[- - -]otos (sculptor) 92 

[- - -Jros (gen.) tas Avxeuorxo 274 
[- - -]votpetos (?) 226 n. 5 
[- - -]xaipio gen. 239 

[- --]x18ew gen. 340 

[- - -]xes 349, 360 


B. PLACES, ETHNICS, ETC. 


Aéévaios 86 n. 1, A@évaion 300 Atyivon dat. 112 
Aiiov, Avi 365 


ABv8nvov 367 
AQ[avaios?] 59, A®avan[dv?] 204, Aty[a}ieus 190 n. 5 
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Axov[- - -] 363 

Axpayas, Axporyavtos 274, [Axp]- 
ayavtivos 274, AKpayavriveoyv 
267 

Axpigies 60, 93 

[A]uuxAcndfi] dat. 190 and n. 3 

Apyeios 164, 166, -ov 151, Apyetor 
162, 164, 167, Apyeiois 162 

Apxadixov 210, -190v 207 


BicoATixos, -ov 364 
Bpacia 350 
Bpevdeqivov gen. pl. 282 


TeAas gen. 266, 273; TeAoaio gen. 
273; TeAdiov gen. pl. 273 
optus 314 


AodAgixov 102 

[AlovxAas (?) gen. 264 n. 6, Aav- 
KAaiov, AavAaiol 243 

Aapvartés 355 

Aeppovixos 364 

Anaio gen. 296 

Arxa{- - -] 363, Atcoa[- - -] 365 


EnAigov[io] gen. 91 
Epetpiatev loc. 85 
Epxoueviol 93 

Eutpéoto gen. 203 


Fodeto1 219, FoAeidv gen. pl. 190 
Feitrdvies 286 
Foivovtiov acc. 162 


ZoneAeoov gen. pl. 364 
Epo[- --] 210 


FoAees 60 
Fipepa, Fipepatov, Ipepa 246 


@aal[- - -] 207 
OcAgoicios 211 

CéePanoi{s} 60, 92 
Ooupiov gen. pl. 282, 287 


laAvatiov, leAuciov 350 
Ipoxapaisy gen. pl. 269 
Ipepar see Fipepax 
[]xvan[ov] 364 


Kadx[---] 366 
Kayapi[- - -] 268 
Kayipecov gen. pl. 350 


Kapuotio[v] 87 

Kavaéviatas 258 

KepoAavas acc. pl. 231 

K[AJagoufevios] 340 

Kvidiov, Kvidiev gen. pl. 352 

Kodogoviov 340; see also 9 

Kopiv8i0s 303, Kopiv[Sio1?] 102; 
see also ? 

Koppiata (Kpopiara) gen. 203 

Kpavi[- - -] 232 

Kpotév 257, Kpotd[vjiatroa 258; 
see also ? 

Kupé, Kupaiov 239 

Kupof[---] 320, Kupavas (?) 194, 
Kupavanos(?) 194; see also ? 

Kes 352, Kooiov 352 


Aapivos, Aan 254 
AaxeScaipovios 190, Aaxedaipoviov 
gen. pl. 177, 203 

Aapyoxo gen. 367 

Acovtivov 242 

Aépy[o] gen. 300 

Aétaiov 364 

Aw8iov, Aw: 350 

Arrropai dat. 351 n. I 

Aoxpos 331, Aoxpor 286, -6v 245 n. 
2, Aoxpos otro Zepupio 331 

Aodu)aiév (?) gen. pl. 211 n. I 


Matupvaiov 360 

Maatos 320, MaArov 321 f.,MaAtcov 
gen. pl. 321 f., MaAi[- - -] 321 f. 

Meyapeus 137, Meyapes 137 

MeSpucno1 286 

MeSavior 177, 203, Me@ay[io1] 203 f. 

Menprtns 355 

Meo(o)avios 205, Mecoaviov 243, 
[Meo]oavioi 205, Mecoéviov 243 

Metotrovt[ios or -vos] 254 f. 

MeTof- - -] 368 

[M]} Acct dat. 352 

Miv8a0v 363 


Nafiov 241, Naxotos 292 | 
NeotroArtes, NetroArtes 239 


Oiavéen acc. 106 n. 3 
Oduvttikov 219 


TloAeos gen. 231 

TlavBoo1a 254 

Tlavt[- - -] 368 
TooaSaviatas 253 
Tpinvn (MpinAnt) dat. 330 
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Titdid1 dat. 93 
Tlu€oes 254 


Poropovios 340; see also K 

PopivOobev 162; see also K 

Popoveia[Bev ?] loc. 93 

Ppotév 257, Ppotovia[tav] gen. pl. 
286; see also K 

Pupal- - -] 319; see also K 


Péyivos 244, Péyivov acc. 244, 
Péyivu gen. 244, Péyivor 245, 
Péyivov gen. pl. 243, Pnyivos 244 

Podi0s 346 


LoaAu[- - -] 366, ZnAvuPprava 366 

Lapios 331, ZAulo1 330 

Leyeota Zip 272 

eAivovtios, ZEAIVOVTIOV 271 

Lequpsvuios 140, Lexvovifoi] 141 

TeppvAraiov, ZeppVArKov 363 

Lipivos 254 

Lipvios 297 

Lkayiov, Zknyiov 362 

Znio[- - -] 363 

[ZJouvies 73 

Ztpatiov gen. pl. 228 

ZuBapites 251 

LupaKocia 267, ZupaKoaiov, Zupa- 
Koo[1o1] 267, Zupagociov 265 


Tavaypatol 93 

Tapas 279, 280, Tapavrivos 279, 
[Topavt]ivoft] 281, Tapavtivey 
gen. pl. 258, 279, 282 

Terxioo(a)ns gen. 39, 334 

Tevediov 360 

Tmios 340, Triov 340 

Tépiva, Tépivaiov 258 

Topavaios 363 

TpatAtov (sic) 364 

Tpo[- - -] 177 

Tuvtevov 364 

Tupoav[ov] gen. pl. 351 n. 1 


YeAn 287 


®aon dat. 368 

Ortipovtavev loc. 146 n. 1, DAeia- 
Glol 102, -10V 147 

Dooxauf[eus] 34.1 

@6xi[- - -] 102 


XoAx[i5ikov ?] 82 f. 


Xep|[- - -] 365 
Xie dat, 295 
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C. DEITIES, HEROES, ETC. 


Ayapenveoy 299 

A®avaiax 350, —as 150, 271, —au 
107, 193, 349f.; A®avas 231, 
—a1 60, 136,253, 350; Adevané 83, 
—#5242,297 ;[A@n]vains297,—n1 
296, A@nvanon dat. 359; ToA- 
[taSos] 231, —1 296; [IMJoAto- 
x61] 107 ; Dowik[- - -] (?) 128 n. 5 

Ata{s] 339, boripas 322 

Atyéos gen. 222 

Aweas 363 

[Ato] xAaBi[51] dat. 130, AioxAamén 
dat. 180, FkorokAcrmie: dat. 181 

Axpios gen. 233 

AAkunvns gen. 301 

Avmiés 83 

AtreAdvi dat. 190 n. 5, 265 n. 5; 
AtreAASvos 204 ; ATroASvos 242(?), 
255 ; AtroAwvi 329, 338 ; ATroAAov 
266, 298 n. 1; [ATro]JAASva 360, 
—o5 180, 320, —1 162, 258, 352; 
ATroAAwvos 353, 368,—1 330, 332, 
334, 349, 351 f.; [A]uyKAand[t] 
190 and n. 2; Hyepovos 368 ; Aux, 
Avxeid 255, 298 n. 1; [M]tAacier 
352; Taavos 271 ; Tu®i0 180, 353, 
Tlu@ico1 205, 351; DoiPe 298 n. 1 

Apei dat. 165 n. 2 

Aptauis 350, Aptapitos 211 n. 1, 
—1 147, 209, 226 n. 5; [Apte]- 
uiS0s 226, 299, Aptepi{ti) 213; 
Fépepog 9211 n. 1; Aagpna 
(= Aagpia) 226 n. 5, [Ta]upo- 
tr[oAc] (?) 298 

Agpodit[ai] 165 n. 2; Agpodités 
235 ; Appoditn 291, —n1 328, 340 

AxéAdio gen. 213, 254, —Ol 207 


Aeus 350, Atos 138, 144, 191, 195, 


210, 223, 255, 257, 270, 273, At 
93, 219, 228, 320; [Aif]os 146 n. 
1, Aifi 162 ; Zévos 223, Znvos 301; 
Kpovidvi 219; MeAxio 255, 257, 
270,MiAixio 138; OAuptriou 144, 
Odvuvmio (-ov) 146 n. 1, 223, —61 
93 and n. 2, 219; Tavpuao 138; 
2ZTOpTTAO 210 

Aftas] (horse) 125 n. 2 

Aifos Popoww dat. dual 231, A1ooKo- 
poict 346, Atocxoupev 233 n. 3 


Exorrm dat. 335 
Edigov[i0] gen. gt 
Evufoano gen. 156 
Erre[ios] 295 
EugopBos 154 
Epo8icn dat. 149 


Favoxow dat. dual 156, Fava- 
gov) 156 n. 4 

Fus 253 

Fop8a1a 188 


Zeus see Acus 
Hp see Fépaias 


Fonipas see Atas 

FouoxAcrmier see [Ato] xAaBi[51] 

Feppas 350, —e1 74 n. 2; Kapuxéfio 
92 

Fépanas gen. 173 ; bepa123, —as 123, 
166, 231, 252, 255, 257, —a1253; 
[Fep]et 297; bépé 238; Fepns 297, 
—n 297; Hpe 297; Hen 328, 
329 n. 3; Apyeias 164; EAeu®epias 
257; TeAeias 231 

bépaxés 255, 314, bépaxAeos 85, 
110, 244, FépaxAei 85, 270 


Fupas 271 


OéPacoipaydi dat. 111 
Ooas (horse) 125 n. 2 


KéSaAiGvos gen. 74 n. 6 

Kopas 26tias (= Léreipas?) gen. 
192 f., Kopfot dat. 210 

Kopéi (?) dat. 193 

Kpadis 254, 256 


Mapavos gen. 365 

Maxyaovos gen. 180 

MeAavos gen. 295 

MeveAas 70 n. I, 110, 154, 210 


Neotwp 339; Neotopos gen. 235 
Nixa 258 


OBdi0s 339 
Oformiés 83 


TlaiSos gen. 252 
Tlapiod: dat. 202 
Tlavérr dat. 355 
Tlap8[evai] dat. 364 
Tle&id1 dat. 247 
Tlet8os gen. 301 
TleAow 246 
Tlepo€ acc. 172 
[TotoiSeu dat. 360; yataroxos 
197 
Titd161 dat. 93 


Deperrs gen. 301 
ToA@uBios 295 


Tapas 280 
TeAc[o]}tpopos 125 n. 2 


D. PRINCIPAL WORDS 


ayab(a)v ace. 255 

ayoapa 74 n. 2, 173, 295, 328 f.; 
ayoApaTa 332, 334, 351 

aye 349; taryev inf. 97 

ade 311 

adeAgeoi 298 

adixntoa subj. 337 

aebAov see aofAov 

ae€’ imper. 266 

Ofpéteve imperf. 162 

afutap 71 (?), 73 


OFUTO gen. 292 

addrov 85, 367, abAois 238; aebAov 
254; alAov gi, mOAa g2; 
rafedAcv gen. pl. 164 

QLyloXo gen. 195 

aes 191 

QIPXE see KAIPE 

OKPO gen. 301 

oAiciat dat. 162, 165 n. r 

OUPITrOAEs 158 

avodota n. pl. 297 


avor[s] 292 n. 4 

avipias 292, av8[piavta] 360, av- 
Spiavras 332(?), 333, —Aow 332 

av&pos gen. 69?, 225 

arvebexe 107, 141, 159, 173, 180, 226 
N. 5, 228, 231, 255 f., 266, 273, 
281, 320; avebrxe 167, 266, 298 n. 
I, 328, 329 and n. 3, 340, 349 f., 
—V 295, 297, 329, 332, 349, 354; 
avebeav 92 f., aveferav 93, avebev 
161 f., 204 f., avefecav 296, 332, 
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334f., avedixav 136, 180, avebnKav 
166; ovebéxe 360; uvebixe 208 
avebuce see UvebucE 
QVECTACE 355 
avOpotrois dat. pl. 255 
avoluv? dat. dual(avpofuv?) 180n.1 
[a]vptoepoigiv (avpotepoiciv) dat. 
pl. 69 
amrapxovtos gen. 60, 92 
omroPdpiov (?) 211 n. I 
CITOECEY See TTOIEV 
amvbdeSouiv[os] pple 212 
QAQOVTIOV acc. 173 
apa[capevo] gen. 360 
GploTEpoV 140 N. I 
apwayetas (?) 318 
apxe 269 n. 3, apxe[tav ?] dual 147, 
apxovtos gen. 84, 93, ApXovTes 
293, —Oov 60 
aomda acc. 173 
agoKovikTel (akovioTel?) I9I n. 2 
coftu] 295 
oroAdtara n. pl. 68 
QUTIKA 235 
ageAétan subj. 97 


BeBayxEvuEevov acc. 239 
Bpotois dat. 331,{B)potoiciv292n. 4 


yas gen. 350 

yeypafatai 3rd pl. 269 n. 1 
yeveotat inf. 209 

YEPSOV 159 

[yAa]yertd1&1 (sic) dat. 70 
yovevat dat. pl. 172 
Ypagos n. 220 

ypogeus 218 n. 5 


Sapop (?) 194 

Sapiopyia 172 

[S]ouopyor 156 f. 

Sapiopyoy[Tév] gen. 59 

Sapocios 211, Sapooiov 158 n. 1, 
269, 282 

Sapxya see Spay ua 

Sexa 195, Seko 207 

Sexorrav 136, 211, 253, 298n. 1, 320, 


Se€on 298 n. 1, Se€era fut. 146 

Snuiapxot dat. 337 

515601 366, edxe gt f., 107, 197 n. 
2, 281, 350, —v 141, 292, 505 255 

Sixaiov n. 335 

BSixactopeurov pple 97 

oe 350, ed0€e 165 n. 1, 228, eS0€Ee 
162 


Boxipa n. pl. 84 

BoAtx[ov Spopov?] acc. 193 

Sofav acc. 255 

Bpaxua 123; Sapxuor 123 Nn. 5, 
[Sa]pxpas 222 

Bud 193, 194 N. 5, 280, bu 242 

BuoTrpayi[ar] dat. 269 n. 1 

Sdpov 247 


exi ord sing. 238 

eypaye 248 

eyS 123, ene acc. 366, euiv dat. 350; 
pe 83, 91 f., 141, 156, 173, 193, 
218, 273, 298Nn. 1, 348 f., 352, 360 

epade 311 

epavaccavto 156f., Favaco[dv] 
pple 266 

Foi dat. 92 

Oke 159, EO(E)Kev gi, EOeOEv aor. 
pass. 238, eO[etav?] dual 146 

EIKOVE acc. 331 

eipi 69 ff., 91, 268, 270 f., 336, 368; 
eur 164 f., 173, 223, 238 f., 252, 
255, 269 N. 3, 271, 273 f., 280, 286, 
293, 297, 301, 320, 341, 346, 349, 
353» 3553 eum 98, 360; nent (?) 
149; NMI 258, 318, 347 ff. ; enevins. 
162, 172, eval 242; Ele Opt. 172; 
eovtos pple 60 

e[k]aotn 336 

exnBo[Ae] voc. 295; FeKaBoAd: dat. 
190 Nn. 5 

EKKOAECOW 337 

evSetS imper. 146 

evOevoAoytjoavtes 298 

EVIKWV 331, EVIKACAY 59; VIKaOa 
350, vikace 231; [viI]kacas 193 

evkekaA[UTTTaa ?] 69 

evv[era] 156 

evrouba 239 

e€errov[n]o” 297 

emrev (eltev) aor. 335, FeFpeveva 
n. pl. 172 

ETTEUKKOLEVOS 320 

emQeTas nom. 149 

emipavtevecOa 238 

emriov 348, tr[lé]o1 subj. 235 

emiotata gen. or dual 360 

[e]TroAey[e]ov 102 

egoAiade 298 

EQOTOV 222 

EQPOUGE 97 

epyatato 98, [epya]loato 87 

EpyOv gen. 322; Fepya 265 n. 5 

epiv (?) acc. 292 n. 4 
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ecopay inf. 331; eai5e[obe] 292 

eoTrepas gen. 226 

eotace 60, 92, 322, eoTéa[ev?] 87, 
EOTIOEV 331; EOOTaA 165 n. 1; 
EOTACIV 301 

£00 296 

ETEAECOE 320 

eTev€e 97 

[ev]Fepyetav acc. 171 

[e]upeveoioa (?) fem. 124 

eu§apevos 298 n. I 

euTrot[ov] n. 235 

{e}euppoy[eooa?] 195 

eugpoves pl. 126 

evdvup’ voc. 266 

[epép]oouvans (?) dat. pl. 128 n. 4 

exe[e] 334 

EXIVOS 123 N. 5 


Favag 255, FavoKti dat. 219 
FEFPEHEVE see ETTEV 

Felsos pple 213 

FeKABoAS see exnBo[Ac] 

Feg 194 n. 5, 280 

Fepya see epyov 

fetex n. pl. 207 

Fredieotas nom. 158 

Fikatl 222, 226; HKOTI 351 n. 1 


300s 259 


NMEA acc. 329 n. 3 (?), 332 
évixe 280 
Eplov 271 


HOCyeV see arye 

[roup]éce: fut. 235, [reA]ovtes pple 
281 

FOALLOS 159 

HEZATO 257 

FEVaTOV 195 

rEUITPITOV 85 

rEpSos gen. 173, HepdI dat. 93 

Hapos 226, 231, 233, rlapov 92, 204, 
252, HOpa 194 N. 5, HEPOV 296, 
[HJepax 242, Hepas acc. pl. 222; 
1apos 203, 209, 226, 1apa 156 
lEpov 222, 301, [1]epa 209, 213 

HOTPO gen. 270 

HKOTI Se€ FIKOTI 

rpep[os] 235 

HTr(tt)[ go] (Tr(a) i[0] ?) gen. 166 

H1t(T)oSpouo gen. 161, —O10 159 

tpotroiot (?) 180 n. I 

10861 dat. 135 

FOTTAG 191 


HOPOS 299 ; OPFOS 233, OPos 173 
ropgos, HOP9OV acc. 146 

rules 162, rUlUS 194; VIOL 156, 333 
H[uTrapxois] opt. 191 

ruTrod[e€an ?] 124 

putty 238 


Boos 65 

[Bav]arroio (?) gen. 271 n. 2, [BJova- 
161 dat. 97 

Gavov pple 259, Savocks gen. 269 


Nn. 3 

GeAni subj. 336 

Gents 239 

Ge[os] 335, S80 gen. 252, Owl] dat. 
297, Suoiw dat. dual 156; Sex 84, 
Geon dat. 125 n. 1 

@noaupov acc. 351 

GuyaTpos gen. 71, 270 

Suplas] gen. 135 

Gd90Vv acc. 322 


1 (=1) 239; 10v (= eav) 242 
lapeos gen. 60, 1epew 368; see also 
Hapos 
lapopvapoves 
acc. 172 f. 
Ww (= &) 255 
ixeran (?) 349 


161, 10popVapovas 


Kates imper. 135 

Koda f. 85, 349, KOAas gen. 194; 
KaAov 173, 295; KaAGv gen. pl. 
322; KaAWS 293 

KaAAioTa f. 350 

KaAAloTe[pa]vo gen. 235 

KAAOTTOIOS 273 

KaTTO gen. 135 

Kapu€ 211 

katotruyav 298 

kaTeFepya[oato?] 265 n. 5 

karrebnk[e] 366 

KEIUGI 301; KeIoOa 239 

KEpaueus 255 

KEXQPIOUEVOV n. 322 

knpuocetai 39 

KIVE tmper. 112 

KA dat. 238 

KAIvTnpEs 123 n. 5 

kopas acc. 280, kopfav gen. pl. 130; 
lopét] dat. 70 

KPITEpas ace. 172 

Ku(Bos) 280 

KVAIXS 349, QUAIXS 347, QUAIKa 
acc. 338 
4912.7 
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AcnBo[s] gen. 204 

Ag[i]otav gen. pl. 136 

Aagupa n. pl. 267 

AePetes 123 n. 5 

Aelo gen. 334 

AegTor{s} nom. pl. 92 

Aevo[SAeve] voc. 123, AeugdAevdr 
dat, 125 n. x 

ANIoTO! 335 

A180 gen. 292, AiBcov gen. pl. 296 

[Aux ?]niov n. 322 


Adi subj. 146 


uaryeipos 181 

[HoPic}ra:() 69 

pEeyabupos ace. pl. 231 

[ue]yoAns gen. 328, weyadoto gen. 


WVOUR 194; UvEHa 71, UVLO 75, 
293, 301 


VOUa 349 

vovo[t]a[8]pyo gen. 301 

vautnaw dat. pl. 301 

vnuotv dat. pl. 301 

vikaoa, vikace, [vi]Kacas see eviKcov 

viKaTépiov 280 

vuvoas gen. 252, vu(v)pewv gen. pl. 
296 

Eaivoca pple 280 

Eevov acc. 97, 106 n. 3, Eevoi 271 


oPeAtoKoov gen. 123 0. 5 
oPpin[orr]a[tpés] gen. 297 
oikni{nijor 365 

oikiotas nom. 256 f. 

olvol 271, oip[ot] 269 and n. 3 
o1g[ov] acc. 293 

OIpoAns 298 

ovebeKe see avebéke 

ogou adv. 349 

OPFOS, OPOS see FOPOS 

opxéotov gen. pl. 68 

ogov 336 

ogAev infin. 222, opeAl- - -] 146 


tranzei 68 

trots 195, TaiSos gen. 252, 360, 
qraiSi dat. 92, 194, Traides 103, 
296, 301, 320, 322, Ta1d6v gen. pl. 
298 n. I 

TLATEP 293, TATEPES 335 

TOTPWIOV 7. 295 

qre5161 dat. 253 

ce 


es we a rr 
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TEVTE 193, Trev[Te] 280 

TEVTEQOVTE 292 n. 3 

TrepiKaAAEs 158, 329,—ea acc. 107 

[t?]epitroAfoht 231 n. 2 

T[lé]o1 see etriov 

Totev inf. 335; eMoiféoa 107; emoe 
255, Emo[iFe] 195, errore 112, 273, 
281, 320, 322 (?); amtozoey 219, 
[e]rofée 166, ewonece 301, error- 
FECE 92, 173, ETroléce 211, 265 n. 
5, 270 n. 3, —v 84, erroi(é)oev 
239, ETroInoe 338, —v 292, 297(?), 
331 ; To[lF]6v(?) 107, woig[éoos] (?) 
85 

TroikiAa f. 349 

TOAEUIGY gen. pl. 211 

TTOAEOS gen. 293, 301, ToAt dat. 
222, 228, 311 

[T]oAtoy[61] dat. 107 

ToTayovto? 125 n. 1 

TOTE 293 

Trotexe[v?] infin. 59 

TOTEPIOV 69, 235, ToTEpI[o] gen. 235 

Tpiov[a] ace. 135 

trporeSpa f. 211 

Trpo€evos 190, Trpo[EE]vov acc. 162; 
TPOEEVFO! 259 

TpuT[a]vevovTes 335 


g[opét] see Kopas 

QuAIxyn 341 

QUAIX§, QUAIKG see KUAIXS 
guviay acc. 173 


CANA 137, 147 N. I, 225, 228, 273, 
322; ofa 85, oéuartov gen. pl. 
269 n. 3; ONMa 336?, 355 

co[p)ieiow dat. pl. 295 

oTaAa f. 97, 164, 165 n. 1; OTEAE 71 

orarnplas ?] 337 

{o)TvAEia (?) n. pl. 265 n. 5 

ov 292 n. 4, Gol dat. 320, 366; Tu 
IgI, 298 n. 1 

ouvSauyvapopo! 99 

ovvd1901 271 

ogeAas 292 

oSTnp[i]ov 301 


tadev (= tade) 158 
TOAaVTOV 222, ToAav[Ta] 242 
Tapicr pl. 297 n. 2 
TOAVUTTETTAO gen. 301 
fra}xutectos (?) 195 

TEYOS 1. 97 

TeAGUS(V) 164 


—_ a a a ca eae 
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TEVEVOS gen. 299 uvefuce 210 Xalpe 255, 348 (aipXe); KanpeTE 301 

teTo(pa) 280 XOAKEOV 1. 231; XOAKIA n. pl. 72 

TeTpoKETIat 213, TEeTPAgo[oI-] 242 [elepe[te] 336 xapizouev[os ?] 195 

ts 2 oe ag ai giana dat. pl. 107 Neale: 

touté dat. 238 pret 69, prAéae (?) 271 n. 2 xepar dat. pl. 107 

tperredSan pl. 123 n. § giAnufoowrns] gen. 328 Xos nom. 149 

Tpia 242, 280, TPIS 193 . 4, 331 prdokevo gen. 225 xpéuora 84 

Tu see ov ppopor (?) 180 and n. I [xpé]ovo gen. 214, xpé[ouo1 ?] pl. 214 
uAagol 301 xpucaryi5{e}os gen. 297 

uvebixe see avebéKe guAacowv 39 Xpovo0s imper. 158 n. 1 
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Reference to a catalogue is made here only if an inscription included there has not been mentioned 
elsewhere in the text. insc. = inscribed, p. = pot-painter, s. = son, sc. = sculptor. 


Abdera 60, 340, 364 f.; Abderites in Athens 365 

abecedaria, general 4, 21, 26 ff., 48, 326 f.; examples of: 
Greek 44, 69, 94, 116 f., 125, 183, 190 n. 4, 192, 
236 f., 256, 280, 283, 293; Etruscan 4, 48, 236 f.; 
Messapic 283 

Abou Simbel, Greek inscriptions at 38, 48, 314, 338, 
340, 348, 355 

Abydos (Egypt) 314, 355, 360; (Hellespont) 367; 
Abydenes in Athens 367 

Achaia 213 f., 221 ff.; western colonies of 248 ff.; 
Achaians in Aitolia 225 f. Akarnania 227, 
Delphi (?) 223, Ithake 230, Olympia 221 

Acheloos 213, 254 

Achilles 71, 141, 159, 226 

Admetos 159 

Adrastos 156, 159 

Aetos (Ithake) 230 f. 

Afrati 314 

Agamemnon, heréon of 173 

Agariste of Sikyon 157, 225 

Agatha(rchos?) 141 

Agathon 93 

Ageladas, sc. 160 f., 281 f. 

Agemo 209 f. 

Agesilaos of Sparta 55 

Agloteles 319 

agreements, written 106, 218 f.; see also arbitration, 
treaties 

Aiakes (Aeakes) s. of Brychon (Bryson ?) 330; Aiakes I 


330 

Aigai (Macedon) 364 

Aigiale (Amorgos) 293 and Addenda 

Aigina 109 ff., 338; Aiginetans in Athens 110, Eretria 
86, Kydonia 314, Naukratis 110, Olympia 112 

Aigion (Achaia) 222 

Aiglanor s. of Antipatros 320 

Aigletes 192 

Aineia 363 

Aineias (Arkadia) 210; (hero) 363 

Ainesidemos of Leontinoi 242 

Aineta 121, 125 f., 126 

Ainetos 195, 197 

Ainia (Amazon) 71 

Ainis 96 

Ainos 365 

Aiolis 359 f. 

Aischron 172 n. 2 


Aischros s. of Zoilos 330 

Aischyllos s. of Theops 162 

Aitolia 105, 225 ff. 

Ajax, suicide of 159, 322 

Akanthos 363 

Akarnania 227 ff. 

Akeratos s. of Phrasiarides 301 f. 

Akmatides 191 

Akousilaos of Argos 55 f. 

Akragas 272, 274; defeat of by Syracuse 267; Akra- 
gantines at Delphi 274 and Addenda 

Akrai 262 f., 268 

Akraiphia 60, 93 

Akron s. of Proton 272 

Aleuadai of Larisa 97 

Alexagoras 319 

Alexandros I of Macedon 171 n. 2, 364 

Alexeas s. of Xenon 271 

Alexias s. of Lyon 178 f. 

Alexileos 367 

Alexo 293 

Alkibiades I 75 

Alkidamas, sc. (?) 297 

Alkmeonides 73; Alkmeonidai 73 

Al Mina (Posideion?) 11 f., 16, 21, 68, 326 

alpha (general) 15, 21, 23 

alphabet, Greek, general: introduction of to Greece 
5 ff., 12 ff., 22; transmission of 21 ff., 40 ff.; changes 
in 6 f., 13 ff.; ‘cursive’ letters in 6 f., 18, 28 f., 33, 
48, 57, 64, 188, 327 f.; order of letters in 25 ff., 37; 
vowels in 2; sibilants, alterations in 5, 7, 25 ff.; 
supplementary letters of 4 f., 35 ff.; adapted by 
non-Greek speakers: Carians 39, 314, 354; Eteo- 
cretans 311, 314; Etruscans 2, 4, 35, 117 Nn. 1, 236 f.; 
Italic people? (unidentified) 252, 259; Messapians 
40, 183 f., 279 n. 4, 282 f.; Pamphylians 351; 
Romans 4; Samothracians 299; Sicilians 271; see 
also abecedaria, inscriptions, Greek, and Addenda 
to pp. 6, 21 

alphabet, Phoenician 2, 5 ff., 17 ff., 114 n. 2, 310 

Alpheios 193 

altars, insc. 71, 75 f., 86, 112, 122 f., 146 f., 180, 271, 
293, 296, 300 f., 329 f., 335, 338 

Alxenor, sc. 107, 292 

Amasis (of Egypt) 102, 328, 350, 354f.; (Abou 
Simbel) 348 n. 3 

| Amasis Painter 74 
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Amathous 353 

Ambrakia 228, 233 

Ameinokles 119 

Amoibichos 355 

Amorgos 289 ff., 293 

Amphiaraos 159 

Amphidamas go f. 

Amphidame 176 

Amphiktiones, at Delos 297; Kalaureian 175 

Amphinomos 251 

Amphipolis, see Addenda to 365 

Amyklai, Amyklaion at 188, 190, 194 f.; throne of 
Apollo in 194 

Amyntas 121 

Amyrtaios 314 

Anaitoi 219 

Anaktorion 228 

Anaphe 322 

Anaxagora 267 

Anaxandros 368 

Anaxenor 348, 355 

Anaxilas of Rhegion 204, 243 f., 246 

Anaximandros 332, 334 

Anaximbrotos 369 

anchor, insc. 112 

Androkles s. of Eumares 175 

Andros 289 ff., 298; Andrians at Delphi 298 

Angarios 121 

Anios 295 

Antenor, sc. 75 

Anthesilas 127, 129 

Antias 172 n. 2 

Antigenes 75 

Antimnestos 244 

Antipatros 320 

Antiphates 106 

Antiphemos 273 

Antipolis 287 

Antirrhion 225 

Antissa (Lesbos) 360 

Antistates 112 

antyx (?), bronze, insc. 152 

Anxia 282 

Apellis s. of Demon 287 

Apemantos s. of Philon 303 

Aphaia, temple of 110 f. 

Aphrodite 87, 287, 328, 338, 360; Epilimenia 113 

Aphytis 364 

Apis-bull, bronze, insc. 355 

Apollo, 73, go ff., 97, 105 f., 110, 128, 146, 163, 171, 
185, 188, 203 f., 211, 214, 225 f., 242, 254 f., 257, 
265, 271, 287, 292, 298, 303, 320, 329 f., 335, 338, 
349, 353, 364, 368; Daphnephoros 85; Delphinios 
311, 338; Ismenios 91, 176; Karneios 192, 319; 
Kerykeios g1 f.; Korythos 177, 203 f.; Lykeios 136; 
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Lykios 255; Maleatas 179 f.; Milesios 332, 352; 
Nymphegetes 302; Pythaieus 190, 194; Pythios g1, 
154, 180, 209, 295, 311; Prie(n)eus 330 

Apollodoros, assassin of Phrynichos 137 

Apollonia (Euxine) 367 f.; (Illyria) 229 

apple, bronze, insc. 208 

Arachthos, battle of 233 

arbitration, records of 165, 208, 219; see also agree- 
ments, treaties 

Archedemos (Selinous) 271; (Thera) 319 

Archermos, sc. 173 n. 1, 294 f. 

Archias (Syracuse) 232, 264 

Archilochos 58, 301 

Archipolis 335 

Archon s. of Amoibichos 355 

archons, insc. names of 74, 93, 100, 107, 293, 301; 
see also lists of names 

Argeiades s. of Ageladas, sc. 160 f. 

Argos 151 ff.; allied with Megara 135, with Athens 
164 f.; and Kalymna 119, 153 f., 354; arbitration 
by 165; defeats Corinth 162; kings of 157 f., 163; 
slave revolt at 149 f., 163; Argives at Delphi 162 ff., 
Epidauros 166, 180, Olympia 162 

Ariaitos(?) 272 

Aristeus, ephor 196 f. 

Aristion 75; of Paros, sc. 73 

Aristis s. of Pheidon (Kleonai) 148 

Aristodemos (hero) 159; of Kyme 236 

Aristogeiton, sc. 93, 163 f. 

Aristokles (Attica, sc.) 75; (Erythrai) 338; (Halikar- 
nassos) 353; (Kydonia) 243 

Aristokrates 93 

Aristomachos 156 

Aristomenes s. of Alexias 178 f. 

Ariston (Argos) 161; (Lakonia, sc.) 189 

Aristonothos, p. 62; krater by 188 n. 1, 239 

Aristophanes (Chios) 338 

Arkadia 203, 206 ff.; Arkadians at Delphi 211 f., 
Olympia 211 f., Selinous 271 

Arkesilas II 189; A. IV 194 

Arkesilas Painter 186, 189 f. 

Arkesilas vase 189 

Arkesine 293 

Arminidas 211 

Arniadas 233 

Artemis 105, 149, 167 f., 190, 209, 211, 232 f., 265, 
295, 339; Amarynthia 82; Daidale 191; Hegemo 
210; Himera 209; Laphria 225 f.; Limnatis 194; 
Orthia 185, 187 ff.; Tauropolos 298; ? winged, at 
Delos 295 n. 2 

Asea 209 f. 

Asine 175 

Asklepios 130, 166, 177, 179 f., 272; Asklepiads 246, 
272 

Ason 294 
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Asopodoros, sc. 160, 161 n. 2, 221, 267 

Assos 360 

As(t)ron 239 

Astykles 331 

Astyochidas 349 

Astypalaia 291 

A(t)elos (or Elos?) 268 

Athena 73, 101, 136, 150, 158, 161, 172 n. 3, 177, 180, 
203, 227, 251, 264, 272, 274, 287, 297, 320, 332, 
334 338, 348, 352, 359, 366; Alea 209, 212, 214; 
Astyochos 212; Chalkioikos 185, 188, 191 ff.; Lindia 

347, 352; Phoinike 128 n. 5; Polias 231, 347; 
Poliouchos 107; Pronaia 1o1, 267 

Athenades s. of Theonikos 136 

Athenodoros, sc. 160, 161 n. 2, 221, 267 

Athens and Attica, general 66 ff.; Athenians in Ai- 
gina 112, Boiotia 91, Chalkis 83, Eretria 86 n. 1; 
colony of at Sigeion 72, 366 f.; visited by citizens 
of: Abdera 365, Abydos 367, Aigina 110, Argos 
(casualties at Tanagra) 164, Kephallenia 231, 
Lampsakos 367, Megara 135, Messenia 205, Olyn- 
thos 364, Parion 367, Prokonnesos 367, Samos 330, 
Selymbria 366, Syracuse 267, Teos 340, Thera 319, 
Torone 363 

Atotos, sc. 160 f. 

Attica, see Athens 

augury, text concerning 339 f. 

Auxerre kore 155 

axe (votive), bronze, insc. 214 N. 3, 253 

axones 51 ff. 

Axos 314 


Bacchiads 119, 232 

Bathykles, sc. 194 

Belos 157, 164 

Berlin kore 72 f. 

beta (general) 23, 114 

Bion of Miletos, sc. 266 

Bisaltai 364 

Biton ro1, 154 ff. 

bobbin, clay, insc. 223 

Boiotia 88 ff., 107; and Aigina 111 n. 8 

Bottiaioi 363 

bottle, bucchero, insc. 237 

Boule (Argos) 161; (Chios) 337; (Elis) 219 

boundary-stones, see horoi 

boustrophedon, use of 43 ff., 75 f.; ‘false’ 49 f.; late 
examples of 49,75 f., 195 f., 207, 302 f., 319, 335f., 
349; see also Addenda to 50 

Brentes, sons of 301 

Brentesion 40, 282 

bronze, use of for inscriptions 55 f. 

bucchero, insc. (Etruscan) 237; (Lesbian) 360 

buildings, inscriptions recording 61, 97, 101, 110, 
265 and n. 5, 294, 339(?), 367 
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Burgon amphora 72 
Byzantion 134 f., 366 
Byzes 292 n. 3 


Caere 70; ‘Caeretan’ hydriai 339 

calendars of sacrifices, written 75 f., 128, 334f.; see 
also laws 

Capena 237 n. 6 

capitals, insc. 102, 281, 295, 297; (Doric) 73, 107, 
159, 233, 270; (Ionic) 71, 304; dating of votive 
capitals 109, 159, 233; see also columns 

Carians, inscriptions of 36 f., 39, 314, 350, 354 

Carthage 287 

Chairigenes 86 

Chairion 48, 71; (polemarch) 198 

Chairon 197 

Chaleion 106 

‘Chalkidic’ vases 37, 81, 83, 244 n. 3 

Chalkidike 363 f. 

Chalkis 80 ff.; colonies of 83, 235 ff. 

Chalkodamas 156 

chamber-tombs, insc. slabs from 111, 238 f. 

Charaxos 102 

Chares (of Teichioussa) 331 n. 1, 332, 3345 (p-) 114, 
126 n. 5 

Chariandros s. of Straton 355 

Charilaos 105 

Charimedes 101 

charioteer, Delphic 178, 266 

Charites (Graces) 226, 302 

Charon 102 

Charondas, code of 242 

Charopinos 101 

Chelidon 226 

Cheramyes 328 f. 

Chersikrates 232 

Chersonesos (Crete) 314; (Euxine) 368; (Thrace) 
299 f. 

chi (eeoeal) 35 ff., 116; ?non-Greek variant for 39 f., 
322 

Chigi vase 125 n. 3, 264 

Chilon, ephor 186; herdon of 193 

Chimarides 191 

Chion 101 

Chios 110, 325, 336ff.; ‘rhetra’ of 52f., 336f.; 
Chians at Delphi 338, Naukratis 336, 338 

Chiron 252 

Choro 268 

Chorsiai (Boiotia) 123 f. 

chous (measure) 149 0. I 

chronicles, lack of early written 21, 59 ff. 

Chyretiai (Thessaly) 98 

citizenship, change of 160 f. 

clay, use of for inscriptions 6, 51 

club (hestiatorion) 121, 141 
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coinage, archaistic lettering on 65, 116, 142, 228, 256f., 
366; boustrophedon legends on 49, 249, 254, 258, 274; 
early (general) 65, 84, 97, 123, 313; insc.: Abdera 
60, 340, 364, Abydos 367, Aigai 364, Aigion(?) 222, 
Aineia 363, Ainos 365, Akanthos 363, Akragas 274, 
Aminaia (?) 253, Anaktorion 228, Argos 151, Ar- 
kadia 207, 210, Athens 68, Bisaltai 300, 364, Boiotia 
93, Byzantion 133 ff., 269, 366, Chalkidike 83, 
363 f., Chalkis 82 f., 364, Chersonese 365, Corinth 
116, 129 f., Crete 311, 313 ff., Delphi 102, Derrones 
364, Dikaia by Abdera 365, by Mende 363, Egesta 
see Segesta, Eretria 84, Gela 273, Getas 364, Halikar- 
nassos(?) 353, Heraia 210, Himera 245 f., Hyele 
(Velia) 287, Ialysos 350, Ichnai 364, Kalchedon 
366, Kamarina 268, Kamiros 350, Karystos 87, 
Kaulonia 257 f., Klazomenai 340 f., Knidos 352, 
Kolophon 340, Koresia 297, Koronea 89, Kos 330, 
352, Kranion 232, Kroton 257, Kyme 80, 238 f., 
Kyrene 320, Laos 253 f., Leontinoi 242, Lete 364, 
Leukas 227f., Lindos 350, Macedonia 364 f., 
Mantinea 210, 213, Maroneia 365, Melos 321 f., 
Mende 363, Mesambria 368, Metapontion 254 ff., 
Methymna 360, Molpe(?) 253, Mosses 364, Naxos 
(Sicily) 241, Neapolis (Italy) 239, Olympia 219, 
Olynthos 364, Pale 232, Palinurus(?) 253, Pandosia 
254, Pantikapaion 368, Phaistos 314, Phleious 
145 ff., 147, Phokaia 341 n. 1, Phokis 102, Posei- 
donia 253, Potidaia 363, Psophis 207, 212 f., Pyxous 
254, Rhegion 244 f., Segesta 272, Selinous 39 n. 2, 
271, Selymbria 366, Sermyle 363, Sikyon 142, 181 
n. 1, Sinope 368 f., Sirinos 254, Skepsis 361, Skione 
363, Sybaris 251 f., Syracuse 265, Taras 183 f., 
279 f., 282, Temesa 254, Tenedos 360, Teos 340, 
Terina 258, Termera 353 n. 1, Thaliadai(?) 207, 
Thessaly 97 f., Thourioi 287, Thrace 364 f., Torone 
363, Tragilos 364, Troizen 177, Zankle-Messana 

- 205, 243 
Coinage Decree, Athenian 296, 322, 3 52 f., 364 

colonies, scripts of: 13, 18 f.; Achaian 248 ff., Co- 
rinthian 130, 134, 232, 262 ff., Euboic 235 ff., Ionic 
286 f., 363 ff., Lakonian 279 ff., Lokrian 284 f., 
Megarian 263 f., 269 ff., 366, Syracusan 268 f. 

columns, insc. 55, 60, 93, 128 n. 4, 159, 176 f., 214, 
292f., 294f., 319f., 338f., 360, 367; see also 
capitals 

Corinth 114 ff.; battle with Megara 135; Corin- 
thians in: Aitolia 225 f., Akarnania and Epeiros 
227 ff., Delphi 102, Ithake 230, Korkyra 232, 
Thasos 303, Thessaly 98; W. colonies of 263 ff. 

counters (?), clay, insc. 213 f. 

cows, dedicated at Hermion 178 

craftsmen, literacy of 62 

Crete 9, 195 f., 308 ff.; laws of 47; 
colony of 263 f., 272 ff. 

cult-images, aniconic 255, 257f., 270 f. 


53 f., 310; W. 
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curses, see defixtones 
Cyclades, script of 290 f. 
Cyprus, script of 7 f., 352 f.; insc. bowls from 18, 34 


Daidalos 62 

Daiochos, ephor 197 

Daiton 86 

Damonon 60, 185, 196 f. 

Daphnai 354 f. 

Dareios of Persia 333 f. 

Daulis of Krisa 254 

decrees, insc. 198, 353, 367; see also laws 

defixiones (curses) 56, 86, 239, 268 n. 4, 269, 271, 
273, 287; official curses 158, 340 

Deidamas 293 

Deinagoras 292 

Deinias 107, 127 

Deinomenes 266; Deinomenids in Sicily 266 

Delion, battle of 93 f. 

Delos 289 ff., 296 f.; Lakonians at 198, 297; Naxians 
at 291 f.; Parians at 294 f. 

Delos Painter 297 

Delphi, general roo ff.; head of statuette from go; 
Kypselid offerings at 127 n. 3; lebes from 92; 
visited by citizens of: Achaia(?) 223, Akragas 274, 
Andros 298, Argos 1o1, 162f., 167, Arkadia 
(Gortys) 211 f., Chios 338, Corinth 102, Hermion 
178, Knidos 351 f., Korkyra 112, 233, Kroton 102, 
258, Lakonia 101, 185, 190, Lipara 350 f., Massalia 
287, Metapontion 102, 256, Naupaktos (Messe- 
nians) 205, 365, Paros ror, Phaselis 103, Pieria(?) 
102, Potidaia 363, Rhegion 245, Samos 330, Selinous 
271 f., Sikyon 140, Sybaris 251, Syracuse 265 f., 
Taras 281 f.; see also oracles, treasuries 

delta (general) 24 

Demainete 293 

Demeter 175, 178, 209, 255, 274; Chthonia 166, 178; 
Malophoros 270 f.; Thesmophoros 208 f. 

Demetrias (Thessaly) 97 f. 

demiourgoi 59 f., 106, 156 ff., 259 

Demi(s) 365 

Demokedes 222 

Demokratides of Argos 157 n. 1 

Demon 287 

Demophon, sc. 272 

Demotimos s. of Amphidame 176 

Derketos 165 

Dermys 92, 155 

Derrones 364 

Despoina 210 

Dexippos 190 

Didyma 332 ff. 

die, insc. 280 

Dikaia by Abdera 365; by Mende 363 

Diodoros, archon 100 
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Dionysos 222, 239, 293, 301 

Dioskouroi (Tyndaridai) 156, 180 n. 1, 185 f., 192, 
210, 351 

Dipaia, battle of 210 

Dipoinos, sc. 140 

Dipylon oinochoe 15 f., 21, 29 f., 68 f. 

disks, insc.: (bronze) 190, 231, 238, (silver) 252, 
(lead) 271, (stone) 333 f.; ‘Lycurgan’, at Olympia 
217 f.; (proxeny-list) 214 

doctors, epitaphs of 102, 270 

Dodekapolis, Ionic 326 ff. 

Dodona 226, 228 f. 

Dontas, sc. 135 N. 3 

Dorieus (Sparta) 193, 279; (Rhodes) 350 

Doris 96 

Dorkonida(s) (Dorkoilida(s)?) 188 

Dorotheos, sc. 166, 178 f. 

Dosiadas of Crete 9 

Douketios 267 

drachmai, see spits 

Dreros 311 

dress, fashions in 191 n. I, 192, 253 

Dyme 222 


Echekratides of Larisa 97 

Echemenes, ephor 196 

Echinos (Akarnania) 228 

Edonoi 364 

Egypt, Greeks in 314, 354 f., 360 

Egyptian Campaign 331 

Eileithyia 226 

Ekphantos(?) 320 

Ekpropos gt 

Elephantine 355 

Elesibios 355 

Eleusis, Metapontines at 255 

Eleutherna 314 

Elis 206 ff., 216 ff., 229, 245 

Emporion (Chios) 336, 338; (Spain) 287 

Endoios, sc. 75 

Enialos 71 

Entimos 272 

Enyalios 156 

Epeiros 228 f. 

Ephesia grammata 114 N. 3 

Ephesos 325 f, 339 f. and Addenda to 353 

ephor-list, publication of 60, 196; see also lists of names 

Epidauros 109 f., 166, 174 f., 179 ff., 211 

Epignote Painter 297 

Epigonoi (monument of) 163 

Epikles s. of Tyletas(?) 265 n. 5 

Epizelos 93 

epsilon (general) 24, 114 f., 266 f. . 

Eretria 80 ff.; Aiginetan in 86; casualties of at Delion 
94; W. colonies of 83, 235 ff.; Eretrians at Olympia 86 
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Ergias 347 

Ergoteles of Crete and Himera 246 

Erythrai 325, 338 

eta/heta (general) 28 f. 

Eteocretans 32, 35, 309 ff., 314 

Etruscans 2, 4, 35, 117 n. 1, 236 ff., 322, 339; see 
also 'Tyrrhenia 

Euagoras 243 

Eualkes 197 

Eualkides 368 

Euanthes 284 

Euarchos 351 

Euboia 10 f., 79 ff.; colonies of in W. 235 ff., in N.E. 
363 f. 

Eucharis 93 

Eudeine 86 

Eudemos (Egypt) 355; (Miletos, sc.) 332 f. 

Euenorides 217 

Euippos, ephor 196 

(Eu)kleitos (?) 135 

Eumares (Methana) 175; (Athens, p.) 75 

Eumelos of Corinth 232 

Euphemos 106 

Euphorbos plate 153 f., 354 

Euphron, sc. 365 

Eupolis 297 

Eurymedon, battle of 331 

Eurystratides 191 

Euthykartides, sc. 291 

Euthymides 177 

Euthymos 330 f. 

Euthytides 349 

Euxine 367 ff. 

Exekias, p. 74, 141 

Exoides 231 
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fibulae, insc. 281 

fines (in coin or kind) 84, 102, 218, 222 f., 242, 337 

flutes, insc. 188, 231 

forgeries, possible 184, 211 n. I, 231 N. 5, 247 N. I, 
314 n. 2 

Formello, abecedarium of 237 

fountain-house 172 

Frangois vase 65, 71 f., 146 


Gaga 369 

Galaxidi (Chaleion?) 106 

Gamedes p. 92 

games: funeral go ff., 176, 238; local 93, 141, 159, 
162, 176, 185, 196, 292 N. 3, 367; Lakonian victors 
in 185; Panhellenic (Pythian) 140 f., (Nemean) 148, 
(Olympic) 217 ff. 

gamma (general) 23 f. 

Gamoroi 268 

Garitsa (Korkyra) 232 f. 


a 


baa 


392 
Gastron 98 
Gela 262 f.,266, 268 f., 272 ff.; Geloans at Olympia 272 f. 
Gelon of Syracuse 112, 160 f., 266, 269 
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162, 190 f., 223, 227 (miniature crest), 266, 279 f., 
282, 285, 300, 365 n. 2; see also greaves, panoplies, 
shields, spear-butts 


gems (seals), insc. 85, 159, 322; see also signet-rings Heloros 267; battle of 272 f. 


and Addenda to 83 
Geneleos, sc. 48, 73, 329, 332 
Geometric period, writing in 13 ff., 354 
Geronthrai 195 
Getas 364 
gigantomachy 297 
Glaukias, sc. 111 f., 266 
Glaukias s. of Lykkides 245 
Glaukos s. of Leptines 301 
Glyke 126 
Gnathia 282 
Gortyn 311 f. 
Gortys (Arkadia) 211; citizens of, at Olympia 211 
Graces, see Charites 
graffiti, writing of 63 f. 
grammatistai 41 
Great Gods (Samothrace) 299 
greaves, insc. 243 f., 245 n. 2; see also helmets, 
panoplies, shields, spear-butts 
Grophon, sc. (?) 320 
guide-lines 50, 140, 187, 209 f., 321, 349 
Gyaros 291 
Gyges 286 
Gylidas, archon 100 


Hadrian 134 n. 2 

Hairantios 204 

Hairesippos 197 

Haisopos 367 

Halai 107 

Halikarnassos 346, 353 

Halikyai 271 

Halone 367 

halteres, insc. 191 and Addenda to 119 

Hamath, graffiti from 11 

handles, bronze, insc. 106, 180, 188, 194, 213, 253 
(?: statuette 7), 274; see also mirrors 

hare, bronze, insc. 330 

Harpy krater 70 

Hegesistratos, ephor 197 

Hegeso, stele of 369 

Hekataia 338 

Hekate 149, 271, 329, 335 and Addenda to 333 

Hekatombaia (Lakonia) 185 

“‘Hekatompedon’ inscriptions 300, 335 

Hektor 154 

Helikon g1 

Hellanikos of Lesbos 59 f., 195 

Hellenodikai 218 

Hellespont 365 f. 

helmets, insc. 93 and n. 2, 146 n. 1 (paragnathis), 


Hephaistia (Lemnos) 299 

Hephaistion 330 

Hera ror, 149, 162, 238, 252f., 328, 330, 365; 
Argeia 164; Kronion 164; Lakinia 257; Limenia 
122 ff., 141; Teleia 231 

Heraia (Arkadia) 208, 210, 219 

Heraia (festival) 162, 166 

Heraion (Argos) 149, 156, 158 f., 161 f., 164, 166 f.; 
(Chorsiai) 123 f.; (Delos) 296 f.; (Perachora) 122 f.; 
(Samos) 328 f., 365; (Silaris) 252 

Herakleia (Italy) 279 f., 282; (in north-west?) 127 

Herakles 85, 110, 136, 159, 212, 243 f., 257, 270, 
301 ff, 335 

Hermaios 112 

Hermes 74, 245, 302, 340; Kerykeios 92 

Hermesianax 332 f. 

Hermion 161, 166, 174f., 178f.; Hermionians at 
Delphi 178 

herms, insc. 74 f. 

heroization 186, 193, 210 

Heropythos 338 

Hesiod go f. 

heta (see also eta) 190 n. 4, 237, 289 

hieromnemones 161 f., 164, 166, 173 

Hieron of Syracuse 266 

Himera 245 ff.; battle of 246, 266, 274; Himeraians 
at Olympia 246 

Hipparchos s. of Peisistratos 20, 74 f. 

Hippasos 145 

Hippias of Elis 59, 217, 243 

Hippokrates of Gela 241 f., 268, 272 f. 

Hipponax of Chios 39 

Hipponion 285 f.; citizens of, at Olympia 286 

Histiaios of Miletos 333 f. 

Homer, poems of 19 f., 56; Homeridai 19 f. 

horoi (boundary-stones), insc. 110, 129, 133 f., 136, 
138, 173, 180, 227, 233 and n. 3, 299 f., 338, 352 f. 

horses, brands on 33 n. 1; koppatiai 142 n. 2; sam- 
phorat 142 n. 2 

Hunt Painter 186, 189 f. 

Hybla Heraia 269 

Hybrilas 167 

Hybristas, sc. 211 

Hyele (Velia) 287, 341 

Hygieia 272 

Hymettos, graffiti from 69, 319 

‘Hymn to Athena’ 192 

Hypatodoros, sc. 93, 163 f. 

Hyperteleaton (Lakonia) 194. 

Hysiai 145 

Hyssematas 159 
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Ialysos 346 ff. 

Ichnai 364 

Idagygos s. of Aristokles 353 

Idameneus 348 

Ikaros 291, 298 

Imachara 269 

Imbros 300 

Inachos 156 f. 

inscriptions, Greek: conservatism in 76; dating of 
63 ff.; earliest known 15 ff.; in rasura 266, 331; ma- 
terials of 50 ff.; mistakes in 14 f., 236 £.; paragraph- 
ing in 44, 50, 97, 311; punctuation in 50; retrograde 
7, 43 ff., 80, 274, 280, 282, 310, 312; subjects of 
58 ff.; see also boustrophedon, graffiti, guide-lines, 
letters, stotchedon, tools 

Ionic, change to from local scripts: 33, 241, 246, 252, 
253 n. 4, 256, 266 f., 272, 282, 349 f.; ‘cursive’ in 
57, 327 f. 

Ios 291, 296 

iota (general) 15, 29 f. 

Iphitos 217 

Iris 226 

Ischegaion (Delphi), bases on 178 

Isodikos 91 

Isthmus of Corinth, see Addenda to 119 

Istria 368 

Ithake 230 f. 


Kabirion (Thebes) go, 94 
Kadmos 8 ff., 347 

Kaikos 360 

Kalamis, sc. 266, 274 
Kalaureia, amphiktiony of 175 
Kalavryta 208 

Kalchedon 366 

Kallias (Megara) 228 
Kalliphanes 181 

Kallistratos 181 

Kalon of Elis, sc. 219, 245 
Kalydon 225 f. 

Kalymna 119, 154, 346, 353 f. 
Kalynthos(?), sc. 281 
Kamarina 160 f., 268 f. 
Kamiros 346 ff. 

Kamo 210 

Kaphyia 212 

kappa (general) 30 

Karystos 87 

Kasbollis 353 

Kasmenai 263, 268 

Kastor 156 

Katane 242 

Kaulonia 257 f. and Addenda to 258 
Kebrene 360 
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Keos 289 ff., 296 ff. 

Kephallenia 231 f.; Kephallenians in Athens 231 

Keramo daughter of Enialos 71 

kerbstones, insc. 124, 127 

kerykeia (heralds? staffs), insc, 211, 213 n. 1, 269, 
279, 282 f., 288 

key, bronze, insc. 212 

Kierion (Thessaly) 98 

Kineas 98 

kings, Argive 157 f. 

Kithios 172 n. 2 

Kittylos 92, 155 

Klaros 340 

Klazomenai 340 f.; Klazomenians at Naukratis 340 

Kleisthenes of Sikyon 139 f., 157 n. 1 

Kleitias, p. 65, 72 

Kleitor 189, 209 f. 

Kleobis 101, 154 ff. 

Kleocha(res) 191 

(K1?)eoitas 110 

Kleomenes of Sparta 191; s. of Knidieidas(?) 265 n. 5 

Kleonai 144 ff. ;and Corinth 149; and Mycenae 148, 171 

Kleosthenes 217 

Klimatovouni (Melos) 321 

Knidos 345 ff., 350 ff.; Knidians at Delphi 351 f., at 
Naukratis 352 

Knossos 315; agreement of with Tylisos 165 

Koliadai, altar to 112 

Kolonides (Messenia) 203 f. 

Kolophon 325, 340; omega in 38; W. colony of 286 f. 

komast-vase, insc. 349 

korai, insc., see sculpture 

Korakos 21, 347 

Kordaphos 219 

Kore, see Persephone 

Koresia 297 

Korkyra 124, 232 f.; Korkyreans at Delphi 112, 233 

Korone (Messenia) 203 f. 

Koroneia 93 

Korope (Thessaly) 97 

Kos 330, 346, 352 f. and Addenda to 352 

kouroi, insc., see sculpture 

Kozani (Beroia) 135 

Krataimenes 243 

krater, Lakonikos 191 f.; -stand (Aigina) 70 n. 1, 110; 
see also vases 

Kresilas, sc. 178 f., 243 

Krimissa 259 

Krinis 160 

Krithis 355 

Kroisos of oo 339 
rommyon 12 

ae Lai, 256 ff.; Krotoniates at Delphi 102, 258 

8 321 
‘kurbis’, meaning of 53 f., 336 
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Kydonia 112, 176, 243; Kydoniates in Egypt 314 
Kyllyrioi 268 


Kylon 72 


Kyme 116 f., 235 ff., 243; battle of 266 

Kyniskos (Mantinea) 212; (Laos(?)) 253 

Kypselos of Corinth 127, 227; Kypselids 119, 127 f., 
227 ff., 363 

Kyrene 189, 194, 319f. and Addenda to 320; 


Kyreneans at Olympia 319 f. 
Kythera 8, 194 n. 4 


Kythnos 291 
Kyzikos 60, 367 


labels (strips), insc., (lead) 86; (bronze) 156, 191, 219 


Labyads (phratry) 102 f. 
Lakles(?) s. of Prokles 135 


Lakonia 183 ff.; and Methana 177, Rhodes 184 f.; 
colony of 279 ff.; Helot Revolt against 195; pottery 
of 187 ff.; Lakonians in Arkadia 209, Delos 198, 
Delphi 101, 185, 190, Olympia 190 f., 195, Samos 185 


lambda (general) 15 f., 30 f., 308 f. 


Lamis 269 
Lampsakos 341, 367; Lampsakenes in Athens 367 


land, redistribution of 106 


Laos 253 f. 

Larisa (Aiolis) 359; (Argos) 156 ff.; (Thessaly) 98 

laws, early, general 51 ff., 61, 63, 68, 186, 287, 310; 
insc.: sacred, on column-shafts 214, 292 f., 319, 
plaques 208 f., reliefs 302, stelai 97, 102, 148 f., 
158, 186 n. 2, 296, 335, walls 102, 212 ff., 334 f.; 
secular, on column-shafts 294(?), plaques 105 f., 
158, 161, 209, 242(?), 247, 271, stelai 336 ff., walls 
84 f., 302 f., 310 ff.; see also agreements, calendars, 
decrees, lists, oath-taking, property, treaties 

lead, use of for inscriptions 56, 86; see also defixiones 


leaf(?), gold, insc. 114 n. 3 


Learete 302 

leather, use of for inscriptions 19, 48, 57 f. 

Lebedos 340 

lebetes, insc., (clay) 85; (bronze) g1 f., 101, 180, 190 
and n. 5, 209, 219, 238, 244; (currency) 313; see 
also coinage, fines, money, obelos, spits 


left-handedness in writers 47 f. 


Lemnos 299 f. 


Leokedes of Argos 157 f. 
Leon of Phleious 145 


Leontinoi 242 
Leoxos 368 
Lepreon 219 


Lerna 145 


Lesbos 360 


Lete 364 


Leto 105, 368 
letters, invention of new 4f., 38 ff., 94, 212 f.; ligatures 


of 319 
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Leukas 227 f. 

Leukios 329, 333 

lex Molporum 332 

library, of Polykrates 331 

Lilybaion 350 

Lindian Chronicle 21, 251, 272 n. 6, 274, 319 n. 2, 
332 f., 335, 347 f. 

Lindos 251, 272, 319, 346 ff. 

lions, insc., see sculpture 

Lipara 350 f.; Lipareans at Delphi 350 f. 

lists of names, general 2of., 50, 59 ff., 335 n- 4; archons 
100, 301; club-members (?) 121, 141; confiscations 
303; dead 74, 94, 164 f., 299 f.; demiourgoi 156 ff.; 
ephors 20 f., 60, 196 f.; manumissions 192, 197, 
219, 338; officials 198; proxenoi 214; theorodokoi 
103; victors (Olympic) 2of., 59 ff., 217, (Pythian) 
100, (others) 141, 159, 162, 185, 192 ff.; war- 
contributions 197, 219; uncertain 83, 136, 142 

literacy among ancients 1 ff., 7, 62 f. 

Lokris, Opuntian 107 ff., 285; Ozolian 105 ff., 285; 
W. colonies of 284 ff. 

Lokroi Epizephyrioi 107 f., 259, 284 ff.; Lokrians at 
Olympia 28 

loom-weights, insc. 257, 286, 340 

Lophitis 338 

Lousoi 209, 211f., 222 f. 

Lygdamis of Halikarnassos 353 

Lykaithos 338 

Lykios s. of Myron, sc. 229 

Lykkides 245 

Lykotadas, Hylleus 165 

Lykourgos, prose ‘oracle’ of 186; disk of 217 f. 

Lyon 179 

Lyseas 75 

Lysias s. of Kallias 228 

Lyttos 313 f. 


Macedonia 364 f. 

Machaon 180 

magistrates, names of on coins 274 

Magnes 352 

Magnesia (ad Sipylum) 360; (Thessaly) 97 

Magoula 193 

Maiandrios (Kyzikos) 367; (Samos) 331 

Malis 96 

Malophoros (Demeter) 270 f. 

Mandron 367 

Mantiklos 46 f., go f. 

Mantinea 208, 210 ff.; campaign in 422, 197, 2133 
in 418, 197 

manumission, see lists 

Marion (Cyprus) 352 

Maron 193 

Maroneia 365 

Marsiliana d’Albegna 236 f. 
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mask, clay, insc. 297 

masons, formal and informal (‘cursive’) script of 57, 
63 ff.; marks or inscriptions by ror, 111, 140, 142, 
194, 246, 258, 267, 274, 280, 302, 347 n. 4 

Massalia 287, 341; Massaliotes at Delphi 287 

Medma 285 f.; citizens of, at Olympia 286 

Megabyzos 365 

Megara 132 ff.; battle with Corinth 135; Megarians 
in Athens 135, in Stratos 228; colonies of 263, 
269 ff., 366 

Megara Hyblaia 134, 262 f., 269 f., 271 

Megiddo 332 

Melantas 157 n. 1, 165 

Melanthios 355 

Melas 199, 295 0. 1 

‘Melian’ amphorae 270 n. 3 

Melos 8 f., 308 f., 320 ff.; Melians at Olympia 320 

Melousa 280 

Melpea 210 

Meltas s. of Leokedes 157 f. 

Memnon 141 

Memphis 331, 354 ff. 

Menaides, p. 92 

Mende (Chalkidike) 363, (Thrace) 365 

Menekrates 232, 285 

Menelaos 154; heréon of 185 

Menephron 83 f. 

(Me?)niskos 365 

mercenaries, Greek 314, 348, 355 

Mesambria 368 

Messapioi, Messapic 40, 183 f. n. 1, 245, 279, 281 ff. 

Messenia 183 f., 202 ff.; Messenians at Athens 205, 
Delphi 205, Naupaktos 106, 204f., 282, 365, 
Olympia 205, Zankle and Rhegion 204, 244 

Metapioi 219 

Metapontion 254 ff.; Metapontines at Delphi 102, 
256, Eleusis 255 

Metauron(?) 285 

Methana (Argolid) 174 ff.; defeats Lakedaimonians 
177; Methanians at Olympia 177 

Methymna 360 

metopes, insc. 101 f., 225 f. 

Mhopsos (sic) 159 

Midea 145 

Mikis 338 

Mikkiades of Chios 173 n. 1; 294 f. 

Mikos s. of Magnes 352 

Mikythos of Rhegion 244 f., 254 n. 1 : 

Miletos 294, 325 f., 332 ff; fall of 266, 335; Mile- 
sians at Naukratis 332, Paros 294 

Miltiades II 299, 365 

Minades 107 

Minoa (Sicily) 274 

Minos 310 


mirrors, insc., bronze 285, 350; iron (?) 113; 
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handles of 119, 129, 159 f.; see also handles 

Mnesalkes, potter 92 

Mnesitheos 21, 86 

Mogeas 93 

Molpoi 332 

Molpothemis 367 

Molykreion 225 

money 84; loan or deposit of 212, 219; see also 
coinage, fines, obelos 

Monte Casale, site at 268 

Monte San Mauro, plaques from 242 

monuments, retrograde inscrr. on 44 f. 

Mosses 364 

Mothone 177, 204 n. 1 

Motya 267, 272 

mould for statuette, insc. 281 

mu (general) 31, 213, 309 

Mycenae 151, 163, 171 ff.; and Nemea 148, 171; 
destruction of 163, 171 

Mykale 330, 336; battle of 330, 338 

Mykonos 291 

Myletidai 245, 274 

Mylos 274 

Myous 336 

Myron, sc. 137; of Sikyon 139 f. 

Myrrhina (Lemnos) 299 

Mysia 360 f. 

Mytilene 360; Mytilenians at Naukratis 360 


‘naiskos’-tomb 273 

Narce, abecedarium of 237 

Naukratis 102, 326, 334 n. 1, 354 f.; dedications in 
by Chians 336, 338, Klazomenians 340, Knidians 
352, Milesians 332, Mytilenians 360, Phokaians 
341, Samians 328, Teians 340 

‘Naukratite’ ware, insc. 110, 336, 338 

Naupaktos 105 ff., 204 f., 365 

Nauplia 145 

Nausikydes 300 n. 3 

Naxos 289 ff.; Naxians at Amorgos 293, Delos 291 f.; 
(Sicily) 241 

Neandria 360 

Neapolis (Italy) 239; (Thrace) 364 

Nearchos, p. 48, 63, 72, 75 


Nebris 126 

Necho of Egypt 332 

Nedon 203 

Nemea 147 ff., 173; Games at 148, 171; Kleonaians 
at 148 

Neomenis (?) 368 


Nessos amphora 70 

Nikandra 47, 291, 311 

Nikarchos 106 

Nike (Victory) 219; statue of by Archermos 295 n. 


2, by Paionios 205, 365 


ars 
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Nikodoros of Mantinea 214 

Nikomachos, potter 255 

Nirachas 156 

nonsense-inscriptions 114 n. 3, 125 f., 328 n. 1, 347 (?) 
Notion 367 

nu (general) 31 f. 

numerals 236 n. 1, 258; ‘Milesian’ 39, 327 
Nymphaion 368 

Nymphaion (Hypogeum) at Poseidonia 252 
Nympharetos 336 

Nymphs 302 


oath-taking, texts concerning 146 f., 337, 339 

obelos, obol (currency) 102, 313; see also coinage, 
fines, lebetes, money, spits 

Ogyges 221 

Oianthea 106, 232, 285 

Oiniadai, campaigns at 205 

Oinoe 145; battle of 162 f. 

Olbia 368 

Olenos (Achaia) 222 

Olympia, general 59 f., 185; visited by citizens of: 
Achaia 221, 223, Aigina 112, Argos 162, Arkadia 
211 f., Eretria 86, Gela 272 f., Himera 246, Hip- 
ponion 286, Kyrene 319f., Lakonia 190f., 195, 
Lokroi Epizephyrioi 286, Medma 286, Melos (?) 
320, Methana 177, Naupaktos (Messenia) 205, 
Rhegion 244 f., Sikyon 139 f., Sybaris 251, Syra- 
cuse 266 f., Taras 282, Thera(?) 320, Zankle 


243 f. 

Olynthos 363 f.; Olynthians in Athens 364 

omega (general) 37f.; doubtful example 147 n. 1; 
origin 294 

omikron (general) 32 

omphaloi, insc. 111 

Onatas, sc. 112, 222, 266, 281 

Onesandros 314 

Onesos, bronze-worker 349 

‘on-glide’ 140 n. 2, 152 

Onomastos s. of Pheidileos 238 

Ophioneis 226 

Ophryneion 366 n. 3 

Oporis 239 

oracles (general) 20, 58 f., 100, 185; inscriptions con- 
cerning 172 n. 2, 177, 228 f., 238, 335 

Orchomenos (Boiotia) 93 

Orgeones 318 

Orion (Python ?) 332 

Orneai 139 n. 2, 145 

Orreskioi 364 

Orsippos 134 n. 4 

Orthagoras of Sikyon 139; Orthagorids 148 n. 1 

Orthia (Artemis), sanctuary of 187 ff. 

ostracism 63 

ostraka 298 n. 5; non-political 70 
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Paideros, p. 74 

Paieon 83 

Paionios, sc. 205, 365 

Paitiades 191 

Palairos 228 

Pale (Kephallenia) 231 

Palion, sc. 298 

Pa(m)bis 355 

Pamisos 202 

Pamphylia 351 

Pan 210 

Panamyes s. of Kasbollis 353 

Panathenaia, poetry at 20, 72f.; Panathenaic am- 
phorae 72 and Addenda to 119 

Pandosia 254 

Panionia 326 

panoplies, insc. 93, 135, 162, 173, 191, 243, 245 N. 2, 
286; see also greaves, helmets, shields, spear-butts 

Pantares of Gela 273 

Panteles 107 

Pantikapaion 368 

papyrus, use of for inscriptions 19, 48, 56 f.; cost 
of 56 f. 

Paraballon 217 

Parion 294, 367; citizens of, in Athens 367 

Parmenon 302 

Paros 289 ff., 294 ff.; and Miletos 294; Parians at 
Delos 294, Delphi 101, Thasos 296 

Parthenope (Neapolis) 239 

Parthenos 364 

Pasiades 273 

Pasitimidai 211 

pasturage-rights 105 

Patras 223 

Patrias(?) 218 n.5 

Patrokles (Krommyon) 128; (Kroton, sc.) 286 

pedestals, insc. 194, 338 

Pedios (?) 247 

Peiraieus, Spartan defeat at 198; Abderite dedica- 
tion at 365 

Peirithoos 159 

Peisistratos (7th c.) 70; P. I 53; P. II 75; Peisistratids 
20, 75 

‘pelanos’ 102 f. 

Pelasgians 299 

Pelekos s. of Eudemos 355 

Pelion 98 

pellets, clay, insc. 244 

Pelops 246 

Penteskouphia 116 ff., 119 f. 

Penthesila (sic) 159 

Perachora 119, 122 ff., 129, 141 f., 322 

Pergamon (Mysia) 360 

Periander of Corinth 115 n. 2, 232 f. 

Perieres 243 
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Perikles 298 n. 5 

Perinthos 365 f. 

Persephone (Kore) 149, 175, 178, 186, 192 f., 252 
n. 4, 285, 296 

Perseus, spring and heréon of 172 f. 

Petelia 259 

Phaidimos, sc. 63, 72 f., 74, 111 

Phaistos 314 

Phalaris of Akragas 274 

Phalas 106 

Phanagoreia 368 

Phanes, coin struck by (?) 353 

Phanodikos 72, 366 

Phaselites, offering of at Delphi 103 

Phasis 368 

Phauleas 210 

Phayllos (Kroton) 257 f., 292 n. 3; (Metapontion?) 
102, 256 

Pheidileos 238 

Pheidon of Argos 122 f., 139, 156 f.; father of Aristis 
(Kleonai) 148 

Pheneos 209 

Pherai (Thessaly) 98; (Messenia) 203 

Pherias 112 

pha (general) 35 ff., 116 

phialai (bowls), insc.: (bronze) 92, 129, 151, 180, 
I9I, 194, 210, 226, 239; (clay) 328, 348; (gold) 
127 f.; (silver) 135, 368 

Philachaios 212 

Phileia 329, 333 

Philippe 73, 329 

Philis 303 

Philistides 273 

Phillo 259 

Philon (Eretria) 86; (Keos?) 298 n. 1; (Thasos) 303 

Philto 350 

Phleious 144 ff.; defeat of in battle 146 n. 1 

Phloax, archon 60, 92 

Phoenicia, Phoenicians 2 f., 7 ff., 13 f., 
56, 58, 272, 347 

Phokaia 340f.; W. colony of 287; Phokaians at 
Naukratis 341 

Phokis 99 ff., 155 

Phokos 245 n. 4 

Phrasierides (Mycenae) 172; (Thasos) 301 

Phrasikleia 73, 111 

Phrasimede 98 

phratries 102 f., 111 

Phrygia, see Addenda to 21 

Phrynichos 137 

Phrynis 271 

pi (general) 33 

Pierians 102; at Delphi(?) 102 

pin, silver, insc. 159 f. 

Pithekoussai (Ischia) 126, 235 f. 


18f., 21 ff., 
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Pithiades, p. 92 

Pittakos of Mytilene 52 

plague, hypothetical 269 n. 3 

plaques, insc. (general) 119 f., 248, 348; (bronze) 
55 f., 59, 72, 81, 98, 105 f., 112, 136, 139 f., 141, 
156, 158, 161 f., 172, 181, 190, 208 f., 212, 218 ff., 
222, 227 ff., 242 f., 246 f., 258 f., 268, 271, 2730.1, 
285; (clay) 71, 110, 116f., 119 ff., 126 f., 129, 292; 
(gold) 56, 271; (ivory) 188; (lead) 56, 228 f., 239, 
269; (silver) 56, 252, 339; (stone) 136, 173, 188 f.; 
(wood) 120 n. 1; see also labels and Addenda to 287 

Platanistos 87 

plates, insc., (bronze) 159f.; (clay) 129, 137, 150, 
153 f., 188 f., 239, 297 n. 2, 320, 328 n. 1, 346 

Pleistiades 192 

Pleistias 86 

Polis (Ithake) 231 

polyandria 93 f., 185 f., 198 

Polydeukes 156 

Polykleitos, sc. 151, 166 f., 212 

Polykrates of Samos 20, 329 ff.; (Argos) 156 

(Poly ?)medes, sc. 155 

Polynoe 232 f. 

Polystrate 167 

Polyxena (Thessaly) 98; (Arkadia) 212 

Polyzelos (Gela) 266 f.; (Rhodes) 347 

Poseidon 175, 185, 197, 253, 332, 360, and Addenda 
to 119; Helikonios 326 

Poseidonia 251 ff. 

Posideion, see Al Mina 

Potamos 156 

Potidaia 363; citizens of at Delphi 363 

Potters’ Quarter (Corinth) 120 f., 129 

Praisos 314 

Prasiai (Lakonia) 194 

Praxiteles (s. of Krinis, Mantinea) 160 f., 211, 267; 
(Troizen) 177 

Priene 330, 336 

Prinias (Rhizenia?) 127, 313 

Prokles (Megara) 135; (Thera) 318 

Prokonnesos 366 f.; Prokonnesians at Athens 367 

Promethos 225 

pronunciation, differences in 26 f., 32, 41, 291 

property, marking of 62; disposition of, texts con- 
cerning 258 f., 285 

prose, Ionic pioneers in 327 

Prote, island of 202 f. 

Protocorinthian, date of 120 n. 2; insc. vases 83 f., 
125 f. and n. 3, 139 

Proton 272 

Proxenoi 106, 190, 214, 232, 285, 366; (witnesses) 259 

proxeny-decrees 86, 162, 228 

Psammetichos I 354; P. II 348 n. 3, 355; P. son of 
Theokles 355 

pst (general) 35 ff., 105, 116, 212 ff., 259 
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Psophis 212 f. 

Psoriani (Aitolia) 105 

Ptoiodoros 85 

Ptoion (Boiotia) 73, 75, 92 f. 

Pylos 205, 425 

pyramid, clay, insc. 255 

Pyrrhiadas 98 

Pyrrhias (Corinth) 172 n. 2; (Selinous) 271 
Pythagoras of Selymbria 366 

Pythannas s. of Archipolis 335 

Pythermos 355 

Pythias of Akraiphia 93 

Pythioi 185 

Pythokles (Elis) 166 f. 

Python (Abdera) 365; s. of Amoibichos 355 
Pythonax, sister of 296 


Pyxous 254 
goppa (general) 33 f. 


Ravanusa 274 

Regolini-Galassi tomb 237 

relief-strips, bronze, insc. 158 f. 

revetments, insc. 273; (simae) 226, 258, 274 

Rhadamanthys 310 

Rhegion 243 ff.; Rhegines at Delphi 245, Olympia 
244 f. 

rhetrai 53, 216 ff., 336 

Rhexanor 318 

Rhion, narrows of 225 

Rhipis (?) 220 

Rhizenia, see Prinias 

rho (general) 34, 160 

Rhodes 9, 346 ff.; W. colony of 263 f., 272 ff. 

Rhodopis 102, 124 

Rhoikos 328 

(Rh?)onbos s. of (P?)alos 72 

Romans, script of 4 


Sagra, battle of 285 f. 

Sakon s. of Mylos 245 n. 5, 274 

Salamis, battle of 118 ff., 127, 129; dispute over in 
6th c. 135 

sale, record of 16 

Samaria, insc. sherds from 18, 25 

Samos 325 ff.; sculptors of 48, 73; colonies of 365 ff.; 
Spartans at 185; Samians at Eurymedon 331, in 
Amorgos 293, Athens 330, Delphi 330, Egypt 331, 
Naukratis 328, Samothrace 299, Zankle 243 

Samothrace 299 

‘sampi’ 38 f., 327, 338 f., 361, 367 f. 

san (general) 26 f., 33, 100 f. 

Sappho 39 n. 2, 102, 361 

sculpture, insc.: stelat (painted) 94, 127, (relief) 71, 
74 f., 93, 98, 107, 167 f., 185 f., 192 f., 195 ff., 280, 
292, 298 f., 301 ff., 352, 366, 368 f.; statues: korai 
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72f., 92, 291, 328f., 334; kouroi 72f., g2f., 
154 ff., 270, 292, 329, 332 ff, 340, 351, 360; 
seated figures 209 f., 329, 332 ff.; statue-pillar (?) 
196; lion 332 f.; statuettes: (bronze), animals 114 n. 
3, 141, 194, 207, 330, 355 (Egyptian); deities, male 
46 f., 130, 133, 136, 210 f., female 191, 355 (Egyp- 
tian); herdsmen 210f.; hoplites 194, 202, ; korai 191, 
253; kouroi 156, 210 f., 228, 292, 3493 (clay) 311; 
(stone) 348 (Cypriot, Egyptian?), 349, 351 

seats, insc. (Corinth) 130; (Sparta) 190 

Segesta 272 

Selinountios 271 

Selinous 246, 255, 262 f., 269 ff.; Arkadians at 271; 
Selinountines at Delphi 271 f. 

Sellada (Thera), cemetery on 317 ff. 

Selymbria 366; Selymbrians at Athens 366 

Sepeia, battle of 141, 149, 164, 171 

Seriphos 291 

Sermyle 363 

Seti I 314 

sheath for statuette-base (Egyptian), insc. 355 

shields, insc. 93, 129 Nn. 3, 135, 159, 162, 243, 267; 
shield-signs 142 n. 2, 286; see also greaves, helmets, 
panoplies, spear-butts 

sibilants, Greek confusion of 5, 25 ff. 

Sidene 367 

Siena, abecedarium of 237 

Sigeion 72, 359, 366 f. 

sigma (general) 26 f., 34, 184 ff., 341 

signatures, artists’, 62 f., 74 f., 92 f., 98, 102 n. 1, 111 f., 
137, 141, 155, 160, 165 ff., 173, 178 f., 189 f., 195, 
205, 211 n. 3, 219, 222, 266 f., 270 n. 3, 292, 297, 


329, 332, 365 
signet-rings, insc. 113, 346, 360; see also gems 
Sikels 269 


Sikinos 309, 322 

Sikyon 138 ff., 148 n. 1, 225 f.; Sikyonians in Corin- 
thian potteries 139 f.; in north-west Greece 140, 
225, Delphi 140, Olympia 139 f., Perachora 141 

Silaris 252 

Silenos s. of Phokos 245 n. 4 

simae, see revetments 

Simos 367 

Sinope 368 f.; hydria from 164 

Siphnos 289 ff., 296 

Sirinos 254 

Siris 254, 286 f. and Addenda to 287 

Skepsis 361 

Skillous 218 f. 

Skione 363 

skutale, use of 57 f. 

Skyllis, sc. 140 

Skyros 298 

slaves, manumission of 197; Argive revolt of 149, 163 

Smyrna 326, 340 f. 


INDEX IV. 


Snake Column (Delphi) 102 

Sogdians, script of 3 n. 1 

Sopatros 271 

Sophilos, p. 71 

‘SOS’ amphorae 70 

Sotades of Thespiai, sc. 178 

Sotairos 98 

Sotes, potter 74 

Sounion 73 

Sparta, see Lakonia 

spear-butts, bronze, insc. 141, 177, 203 f., 210, 282; 
see also greaves, helmets, panoplies, shields 

sphinxes, marble 97 f.; insc. 71 

spits (drachmai), temple ror n. 4, 102, 122 ff. 

spondophoroi 217 f. 

Staphylis 293 

statues, statuettes, insc., see sculpture 

stelai, insc., general 52, 61 f., 71; see also sculpture 

stephanephoroi 335 

Stesimachos 293 

Sthenelas 156 

Stoa Poikile 163 

stoichedon, early examples of 73 f., 91, 236, 297, 329 f., 
335 

stoichos 27, 40 

stone, use of for inscriptions 52 ff. 

Straton 355 

Stratonax 336 

Stratos 227 f. 

Styra 86 

Suessula Painter 321 

Susa 334 

Sybaris 176, 251 f. and Addenda to 251; Sybarites at 
Delphi 251, Olympia 251 

syllabaries: Cypriot 8, 22; Etruscan 237; Linear B 3, 
12 f. 

Syracuse 125, 160 f., 262 ff.; colonies of 268 f.; defeat 
of Akragas by 267; Syracusans at Athens 267, 
Delphi 265 f., Olympia 266 f. 

Syros 289, 291, 298 


Tainaron 197 

Taman 368 

Tanagra 2 f.; battle of 129 f., 160, 162, 164 f., 195 
and Addenda to 102, 104 

‘Tanagra mason’ 164 f. 

Taras 183 f., 279 ff.; defeat of by Messapians 281; 
Tarantines at Delphi 281f., Olympia 282; T. 
oikistes 280 

Tartessos 245 

Tataie 45, 236, 238 

tau (general) 34 f. 

Tegea 209, 212 

Teichioussa 332 

Teithronion 102 
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GENERAL 


Telephanes 197 

Telephos 348, 355 

Telestas, sc. 189 

Telestodike 295 

Tell Defenneh 354 

Tellon (Oresthasia) 212 

Temenids of Argos 157 f. 

Temesa 254 

Temnos 359 

Tenea 145 

Tenedos 360 

Tenos 289, 291, 298 

Teos 340; colony of 364; Teians in Abou Simbel 
340, Attica 340, Naukratis 340 

Terillos of Himera 246, 274 

Terina 258 f. 

Termera 353 n. 1 

Terpsikles, sc. 332 f. 

Tettichos 72 

‘thalamoi’, dedicated 139 f. 

Thales (Aigina) 111 

Thasos 8, 289 f., 300 ff., 364; revolt of 303 

Thaumis 101, 190 n. 5, 214 Nn. 3 

Theagenes of Megara 135 

theatre (Corinth) 130 

Thebae ad Mycalen 336; Thebai (Thessaly) 97 

Thebes 8, go ff.; Athenians at gt f., Troizenian at 176 

Themistokles 330 

Theodosia 368 

Theokles 355, Thoukles 241 f. 

Theonikos 136 

Theopropos, sc. 112 

Theops 162 

theorodokoi 103 

Thera 9, 308f., 316ff.; Therans in Attica 319, 
Olympia (?) 320 

Thermon 140, 225 f. 

Theron of Akragas 274 

Therseleides 295 

Thersis 113 

Theseus 159 

Thespiai 93 

Thessaly 96 ff., and Addenda to 98, 102, 104; Corin- 
thians in 98 

theta (general) 29 | 

Thetonion 98 } 

Theugenes 363 

Th(e)yllos s. of Pyrrhias 271 | 

Thibrakos, polemarch 198 

Thornax 194 | 


399 


| 
i 


ee 


Thoukles, see Theokles 
Thourioi 252, 280, 282 f., 287 f. 
Thrasykles 301 

Thrasymachos 320 
Three Hundred (Thasos) 302 f. 


a 
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Thronion 229 

Thymbra 360 

Thypheithides, p. 74 

Thyrea (Argos), battle of 163, 167; (Hydra) 176 

tiles, insc.: clay 72, 92; marble 292; stamped 111 n. 8 

Timarchos 355 

Timaso 271 

Timo 314 

Timonidas, p. 48, 114, 118, 126 

Tiryns 144 f., 149 f. 

tools, used for inscribing 73, 91, 128 and n. 3, 144, 
146 n. 1, 147 f., 152, 162, 192, 214 

Torone 363; Toronaians in Athens 363 

tower, insc. 301 

traders, spread of Greek alphabet by 7, 41 f. 

Tragilos 364 

trapezai (tables), insc. 128, 140 n. 5, 271, 317 

treasurers 72, 298, 339 , 

treasuries: (Delphi) Corinthian 102, 127 n. 3, 
Knidian 351 f., Massaliote 287, Sikyonian ror f., 
140, 142, Siphnian 102, Sybarite 251, ‘Theban’ 
101; (Olympia) Geloan 272f., Kyrenean 319, 
Megarian 135, Metapontine 254, Sikyonian 139 f., 
142, 143 n. 1, Sybarite 251, Syracusan 265 n. 3, 266; 
see also Addenda to 287 

treaties, insc. 61, 165, 219, 243, 296; see also agree- 
ments, arbitration 

tribes, Kleisthenic 299 

tripods, insc. gt ff., 101, 176, 266; as currency 313; 
Snake Column, tripod for 102, 281 

Tritea 105 

Troas 360 

Troilos 226 

Troizen 174 ff., 251 

trophies, see panoplies 

Troy 360 f. and Addenda to 361 

truce, Olympic 217 f. 

Trypete (Melos) 321 

Tychon 368 

Tylisos, agreement between and Knossos 165 

Tymnes 353 n. 1 

Tyndaridai, see Dioskouroi 

Tyrrhana 271 

Tyrthenia 271; ‘Tyrrhanoi’ 100; see also Etruscans 


upsilon (general) 35 
‘Uralphabet’, arguments concerning 14 ff. 
utensils, temple 97, 101 n. 4, 123 f., 158 


Vari, cave at 319 

vases, insc., general 62 ff., 125 n. 3: alabastron 81(6); 
amphorae 70 ff., 84 f., 239, 270 n. 3, 291, 297, 318, 
349, 359, 368; amphoriskos 252; aryballoi 45, 83 f., 
125 n. 3, 126, 139, 156, 219, 236, 238, 247, 291, 
349, 366; cups 69, 120 f., 149, 297, 341, 347, 348 


GENERAL 


n. 1, 349 f., 352; dinoi 141 f., 151, 156, 328; hydriai 
93, 112, 162, 164, 189 f., 298, 340, 367; kantharoi 
86, 90, 93, 360; kothon 297; kotylai 126, 130; 
krateres 7of., 140 f., 226, 236; kylikes 189, 239, 
280, 338, 349, 352, 368; lekythoi 129, 197, 297; 
mug 194 n. 4; oinochoai (jugs) 68, 85, 116 f., 125, 
188, 223, 230 f., 237, 252, 349; pithoi 140 n. 5, 348 
(lid) and n. 4; pyxides 125, 129, 219, 264, 340; 
skyphoi 107, 135, 235f., 270, 297, 318, 349 f.; 
stamnos 256; others 259, 273, 349, 353 f., 368. See 
also Burgon amphora, ‘Caeretan’ hydriai, ‘Chalkidic’ 
vases, Chigi vase, Dipylon oinochoe, Euphorbos 
plate, Frangois vase, Harpy krater, krater Lakoni- 
kos, lebetes, ‘Melian’ amphorae, ‘Naukratite’ ware, 
Nessos amphora, phialai, plates, Protocorinthian, 
‘SOS’ amphorae, Vix krater 

vau (general) 24 f., 299, 326 f. 

Velia, see Hyele 

Viterbo, abecedarium of 237 

Vix krater 191 f. and Addenda to 192 

Vourva (Attica) 72 f. 

Vroulia 346, 347 n. 4 


walls, insc. 55, 84, 110f., 212, 237, 310 ff., 334f., 
339 f. 

wars: First Sacred 100 n. 1, 140; Lelantine 82, 235; 
Messenian, first 243 f., 279, c. 500-490 (?) 196, third 
(Helot Revolt) 195 f., 204 f.; Peloponnesian 186, 
197, 204 N. I, 214, 219, 300 N. 3, 338; Persian 136, 
146, 171, 178 

weights, insc. 129, 319; (knucklebones) 273, 333 f. 

wheel (miniature), bronze, insc. 106 f., 156 n. 4, 349 

wood, use of for inscriptions 51 f. 

Wooden Horse (for Thyrea) 163, 167 

writing, invention of 2 

writing-tablet, ivory 237 f. 


Xenares 233 

Xenokrite 293 

Xenon 271; s. of Phayllos 256 
Xenyllos 129 

xt (general) 26 f., 32, 115, 152 
Xouthias s. of Philachaios 212 


Zaleukos of Lokroi 285 

Zankle 204 f., 243 f.; citizens of, at Olympia 243 f. 

Zarax (Euboia) 87 

Zenon 347 

zeta (general) 25 ff. 

Zeus 160, 195, 210f., 219, 228f.; Aphesios 137; 
Atabyrios 349; Elasteros 296; Hellenios 112; 
Hymettios 69; Ithomates 282; Meilichios 167, 255, 
257f., 270f.; Ombrios 69; Olympios 93, 191; 
Thebaios 355 

Zeuxias 219 

Zoilos (Samos) 330; (Chios) 338 
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An inscription marked * contains some new readin 
ad loc. Punctuation : is used here to represent varieti 


g or emendation, suggested in the text of Part III 
es of multiple-dot type, as well as triple-dot. 


ATTICA 


Plate 1 

1*. -os vuv opyxéoTov TravTov ataAdotata TIAIZEl, 
ToToSekAAulv (TO To KA{u}u{v}v 2). 

2*. [- - -]eveexarA[utrran? - - - | --- a]uptoepow (sic) 

e[- --]. 

3a. [---Jeu’ a{v)5pofs p?]afAio}ta pidei te[---]. (A 

few letters scratched below.) b. Ni[90]8éu0s (M[eve]8é- 

pos?) O[\A]ausdsés korramruydv. Asd[ppal]bés epiferased]. 

c. apy. 

4. Oapio ety Trotépiov. 

Ga. FépaxAés. Netos. 6. A@évaia. Tlepeus. Apetruia. 


Plate 2 

7. [---]v apvrfap?- - - Bjexafr] lev 2] re [even - -- 
av]e6[Exe---]. (Traces of two letters, o1(?), cut ver- 
tically on left side.) 

8. EviaAo 6uyatp[os LrrouiSJo | Kepapos oTEAE. 
9c. Eyeotpatos | kadi)oimidvi.  e. Micia(t)patos. 
10a. PAGtrETIGV(O)s. c. Muppégos. f. Tepado ent. 
13. @u[-- - yA]ayoom 81 g[opet]. 

14a. LopiAos eypapoev. Feotia. Xapigad. 

17. [PrlovBos = avebéxev i +0 [lado ([BlovBos, ItaAo ?). 


Plate 3 

18. [to]v Spopoy [: eroiécav ic. 11 | c.g? Kp]ares 

[} Qpac]urés : A[p]ig|toSig90s : Be[vasy 3] Avté[vop : 

c. 7 | potroio Tov alyé[va Gec]av trpdto[t] yAlay- 

[9]6m81 = gopfét]. 

19. [ert’ aoto]s Tis avép ete XoEVOS | oAobev eA@Sv : 
Tetixoy oiktipals av&p’ ayatov Trapits ; ; 
ev TrOAEUSI | POILEvoV, veapav KePEv oAecav|Ta ; 
Tau’ atroSupapevor verode emt|1 Tpay p" ayafov. 

20. XoupeBsuo = tobe apa = Trotép eoté[se | O]avov- 

TOS = 
Avgixap(é)s = ayafov traiSa o|Aopupopevo|s]. 
DMandipos eroie. 


21. ror Tapani tabe Yorxiar ? [- - - XJ |ouvAexoovtes 
Atos xKparep[Sppovt trai - --3]| Avayoiov Ko 
EvBi90s Kon 2[- - -]| Kon AvBoxi8és ? Kan Avaipor[os 


24. Fépadi)otos. Neapxos uw’ €lypapcev Ké[veBeKev ?]. 

25. [Avoxoine]s? : KdAkyeo[vi]Bés ¢ Trevt[e ¢+|1Tr}iov 

Te v[ik]éoavte ave[Oetév]. 

28. [---Jés | --Js | [---lés | [---] | Ta[oros?] | 

KAg{- --] | Aaf---] | 

29. ceux Dpacirias: | Kope KeKAETOan | ciel, 
avti yapo | Tapa dv touTo | Aayoo’ ovopa. 


Plate 4 
31. 108’ Apyio ’ot aka : Ke|5eAgés pirés : 
Euxo|ouiSés : Se tout’ erroi|écev KaAOv : 
oTéAE|v : 8’ err” ceuTd1 G&ke OlouSipo(s) coos. 
32. veya MIAG1 pe[L — v]| Tratép erreBExe Cavovt[i], 
Xouv Se pide pétép : | [- vy - vv -]. 
33. Fepyét | uw’ ayoAua vac. 
34. Avttyevet : Tavanoyés err |edixev. 
36. Eupapfés - - -]. 
37. wviwa to&e +s apxés Teicigt[patos Hitrmo 
r]ulos 
Gékev AtroAASvos TTy8[t]o ev Tepeve[t]. 
40. [eva] Dil c. 12 Jios KarreOé|Ke Pavocay : 
A[aum]ts aidoiév yes attlo trarpdiés. ? EvSo105 
ETTOLECEV. 
43. [Seopor ev oyvubevT o1dépedi eoPecov ruB]piv ; 
trande[s ASevandv, epyuaotv ey TroAguo]| 
[e8veax Bo1dtov Kan XoAkiSeGv Sapacavtes] : 
Tov HATTTos S[exarrév TloAAad: Tad’ efecav]. 


44, [--- ?xpiOdv rép)iexten +[e]rra, : ofivo yx|oes 
rex]s : Kal Héurxoy, [--- |--- tex]teus, : ue[A]itos 
Ko[TUAa|t oKT]6,: eActo[:] LénrXo[--- | - -- eéu)ite- 


tap[t]eov, [:] Tupo[: tplis] Tetofp}rar, : [k]vond[v 
PAeuKov T]pis xo[ivixes,:] HeAla|vv Tpis xor]vixe[s, 


~-- [--- Blue [-=- |---ME-}. 


EUBOIA 


Plate 5 
2. Eugépos aveé|Kev. 


4912.7 


3. Enixu&ei8és. 
6. LepSvibes pp’ avebExev. 


pd 
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7. Zov0os. patios. FAaugos. AzyoSooos. timmo- | Plate 6 


Auté. Tlepipas. AxiAAeus. ABévané. Fépaxaés. Tapu- 
fovis. Avtioxos. Faxus. 

9*Ar. Sikév : ereav ? KaTOWOoE : Tiv[U]|cbad1) : 
Tpiter repe[p]ét  xpeparra | SoKipar : Ka[VT]UTIA (3) tov 
pé Teiolet (rasura). Az. em Foo : apx[ovtos - - - | 
- ~~] Té1 HvoTepén : Supe | [-- - | ---] tov pe TeIoe!, : 


13. em Meve|ppovi ert. 
17. Xrapta ev Totpis eotiv, ev evpuxlopoici 
A®avais 
cOpagbé: Saverro | Se evOade pop’ exiye. | TAeiotias. 
19. Didéotos etrore. | Epetpies TS At. 
22. Tlupos w’ etroiéoev Ayaciaéfo. 


apXos aro PETOV : TTOIEV. | FOOTIS AV : HE TTOIEl, : 

autov opeAev | [- --]. (23. Aguobepés. See Plate 7, 5.) 

10. [- - -]5pos TS FéponAei trloiF[Eoas]. 24. Xapid|épo. 

11. [- - -] ToBe } ofa | TeTUKTAI. 26. Aioxuaidv. Aopag. ZevEis. Feaxatiov. 
BOIOTIA 


Plate 7 

1. Mavtindos p’ avebéxe FexaBoAd apyupoToXod! 
tas {5}Se|karas: Tu Se DoiPe i501 Xapipettav 

apoir[av]. 

2a. em Exmpotéi. b. Hapov to TMutio Fiofodigos 

avedéxe. c. TOV ETT Vac. 

3%a. [- - -]e[- + -Joraul c. 4 Jef[- - - PApXe]uopidi Kan 

XixiSor Kali ---]. 6. tov ent] Aa)p(a)oiSar 

a[i@Aov epi?]. [---] 1” e0(é)Kev (TeOCE)KeV?). ¢. TOV 

em TeAav[opi? - --JorriBes || enn. [- - -Joipaxoiad[as 

pe e5dKe? ef” EvytreSoo8evidca. d. [---]a q@Aov pe 

[eS0xe?]. e. [- --JoSa[s we ?] e5dxe evr[t] | Aapodcn. 

4. [---]odv avebexe 751 AtroA [Ovi 151 TTrd1e1. |[- - -Jotos 

ETTOIFECE. 

5. Aguobepés (Euboia 23, Plate 6). | rrapov AtroAdvos 

Kapuxéfio. 


Plate 8 

6%. [Hapov e]ut to EAigov[io - - -]. 

7. riapov to KapuKéfio WAofagos amapxovTos 
Aegtoi{s} C&Baror{s} avebeav. 

11. Epxopevion aveberay 161 Ai Td1 OAu(v) T1651 Pops- 
veia[6ev]. 

12. Tavaypanor Tov [- - -]. 


13. Tipdvida apyovtos TS répd1 TS1 TITS1G1 Axpipies 
avebeav. 
14. pap’ er’ Ayotovr | KépiotoKporel. 


Plate 9 

15. Tludias dxpongfieus] | kor A(i)oxpidv ave[berav 2]. 

gial- - -] | Mrdi[- - - apy]ypotoxasi. 

16. tdv OzBars a1bAdv. 

17. [E]m88aA05 TSTro[AASvi] | BorSios = exs Epx[o- 

pevo]. | [HJutrarroSpos = Apicot[oyerrév] | eroésaray 

= O&Pand. 

18. Moyex 8i86T1 Tar yuvai|ki Sdpov Euyapi | 
TevTpeTIPaVTO KO|TUAOV ds x” adav ME. 


Plate ro 

19a. Eupatas | Apxedaos | Aeoxsv | AcBepos 
Aporrus | Koxxugs. 5. Kospavos | Agpoditos 
Ladvdiwidas | Louyevés | EuxArSas | Acpokevos 
XapévSas | Kapicopady | KaAAikparés | FicoxAeés. 
20. aBy Ser zrOikAu|votpoTtvepxya. 
aBy SerzrOixA|pvotpotuepy. 

21. Puvyxov. 

22. rEuitprtov IT{o}tG108dp0. 


THESSALY 
Plate 11 8. ‘opi€, He8[a]o Kvov, Tv e[xooa:-+] | omb[- 
1®. ca Ke apedétan To Sof- - - | - - -Jexs € TPOXOS” at = ate oy alba en Ker] 6 5 
Ke To|v apaxov apeAétal, afmoa? ---|--- ?kar ‘eefve ae; POlP' o[s] aTropOip[evo;’] | 


apa}yxov Siadupev. a Ke pe OleAE, orice TreVTEQOVTA 
[---} 

2*. AvSpoousés egpouce. | PoAoupos Sikaotopeurov 
| eteu§e o Maiciabas To Teyos. 


3®. [---? @Jaylordi, Na|uKiSaa|dvie, ot |oAa. 


4. uvay’ eu Tupiada, tos ouK éti|otato geuyev, 
oN’ avée Trep yas | TacSe TroAov apioteusv clave. 


7. TloAv§evona : pp. 


10. (2nd line) O&tSvio1 eSSKav TStaipd: td: Klopiv- 
O1d1 kK” auToI Kal yevet Kat FloiKiaTais Kol YpeLaoV 
aouAialy kK’ oreAciav’ K’ euFepyeTav eltroiécav K’ ev 
Taya K’ ev atay|ion. a tis TouTa trapBavol, 
to|v Tayov Tov ereotaKxovTa €|EEavoxadev. Ta ypucia 
kai ta | apyupia tés BeAgaio atroAlopeva ecdoe, 
Opeotao Depexpat| (top line) €(0)s ruASpeovtos M1A0- 
VIKO FUIOS. 

14. Kivea : kan ? Opacipnfas. 
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PHOKIS, LOKRIDES 


Plate 12 
1. (reading upwards) tacSe y’ A®avaiai SpaFe_cs 
Gof ]eapiorros eBExe, 
Fépan Te, +65 Kan Klevos Exo! KAEFOS cTrOrToOV aifel. 
(Spayuas Raubitschek, Dayapiotos Friedlaender.) 
2. Xapipesés. 
3. pvaua X1dvos. 
4. Toi Xapomivo traiSes avefecav To TMapio. 
5. Acagos. ZafoBixos, Tapos. Ac€is. ToAuTipSas. 
7. [--- avedé}xe Pod[Smis]. 


Plate 13 
11. xoupe Xapdv, | ov& e)is Ty Kaxds | Aeyer oude 
Ga|vovta, 

rods | avOpGrr6v Au|cauevos | Kaparo. 
15. Muxaves | Keto: | Modior | Tevior | Nag€ior | 
Epetpies | XaAxiSes | Ztupes | FoAsion | MoteiSarccran | 
Aguxadio1 | Favaxtopies | Kuvior | Zipvior | Autrpa- 
Kidta1 | Aetrpeccrat. 
17. tov Foivov LE papev es Tou Sployou a Se Ka 
gapél, HAakacts | Tov Geov +61 Ka KEponéTon, Kon | 
petatucatd KétroTeicaté trev|te Spaxpas: TouTou Se 
TO KaTa|yopécavTi TO FELIOTOV. 
21. Kopiy[6io1 - - -]. 
23. [c. 5 avebé] ke Kon Zevd|v DavAro tuto Sexarrav | 
Metccrovtiy|ot. 


Plate 14 

1. XapiAaos. 

2A. (obverse) TeByos oS Trepi Tas yas PeBaios eotS 
kat Tov | avSai8pov TrAaKos YAias kot Atoxapias Kar 
tv altroTopSy Kai Tév Bayooidv. emivopia &” ects 
yo|vevo kat Trav8ir on Se WE Trans elé, Kopa’ an Se pe 
Kopa elé, | adeApedis at Se pe abeApeopy (sic) «18, 
avyiotéBav etriveec8S Ka(T) To | Sixa1ov on be pé 
to. emvoyor (then follows ou...v in rasura. ?/nsert 
here the top line on reverse of plaque, marked C on 
plate, as follows) Kopzoiev, a€ioSotas eoTS Tov 
auto Sitivi Xpétzol. Fo TI Se KA PUTEVCETAI, | GoVAOS 
e{t}oTO. a1 pe TroAEWS! avavKazopevois 50£§a1 a | vpa- 


ov evi kK” EKaTov apioTivSay TS: TAEEI avSpas 
BSialkarios peioTov a€Eiopayos emforKos epayecbal, 
toot|is 5e SaOyov evpepoi E wapov Siagepor ev 
Trperyan — ’v TroAn & | ’v coroKAzolat € oTagiw TrolEo1 
rept yabBaicias, autos ely Fepp|eTS Kan yevea para 
TavTa, xpéuora Se SapevocGdv | Kai FoiKia Korra- 
oxarrreo86 Kat Tov avSpepovixov TetOyo|v. oS¢ Tet- 
Bos 1apos ects To AtroAAdvos to Tudio Kai Tdv 
ovvy|[adv- epev Se 131 TaluTa TrapBawovTi e€FSAciav 
QUTSI Kal Yevend Ko Tra|pateciy, TSI 8” evoeBeovTt 
HAaos esoTs. a Se y[a To HEV Epicov] | (reverse) Tov 
uTratrpoo®iSi6v ects, To & Euicov Tov emfoiKov 
£0|16. | Tos Se KoAos yopos BiaSovTs : adAaya fe 
BeBano|s eotd, aAagzec8S Ge avi To apyo. B (reverse, 
inverted ) [or &e Toi] Sapiopyor KepSanvoiev aAAo | Tév 
YEYPAHEVSV, Hapov To ATroAAG|vos : EXETS ayoAua 
81’ ewea Fet|edv Ka pé TroTrypawat KepSos. 

5. Eugpapos : Kor Tor ouv|Sapiopyor : avebéxav | 75 
rEPSI. 

8. Faoidv yw’ avedexe : Ataxpios y’ etroiféoa. 


Plate 15 

4A. (obverse) 3 tov evov pé raryev 3 € Tas XaAeiSos ; 
tov Oiavéea, p|éSe Tov XoAsiea : € Tas Oravoibos, : 
pede xpépara ai T1(s) oulAo1, : Tov S€ ouAdvTa 
avatd(s) oudev. ta Eevixx € Oadacas rayev : | 
acuAov : TrAav € Alevos : TO KaTa TroAlv. ? al kK’ 
aS1K6(5) ouAol, Te|TOpes SPaxyat. : on Se TAO Sex’ 
apapav exo! TO GVAoV, +él|WIoAIov ogAETS FoTI 
ovAaoat, | a1 WeTAFOIKEO! TIAEOV HEvos — | o XoAcieus ev 
Olavéent € Oravéeus ev XoAeid1, Tor emmBSapicn Skea 
X|péo7S. : B. tov mrpofevov : a wevBea trpokeveot : 
BimrA eid GdiEo TS. | (reverse) ar K’ avBiXoZSvT1 Tor 
Sevodixai, : eTopoTas i reAco|TS $0 €evos 3 Otraydv : 
tav Sixav : ex8os trpofevo | kat Fido €evo : apiotiv- 
Sav, : eT HEV Tons pvataliais : KOI TAEOV : TreVTE Kal 
Sex’ avBpas, : em tas | perovois : evve’ avBpas. : an 
kK’ 0 FagoTos Troi Tov FlacTov Sikagzéta1 Ka(T) Tas 
ouvBodas, : Sauiopyos | eAeoTaI : Tos HopKOHOTas 
apiotivSav Tav Tre|yTOpKiay opocavTas. : TOs FOpKG- 
YoTas Tov auTo|v FopKov opvuEV, : TAEOUV Se viKev. 


10. KoAo TavteAcos ta TroTEpIa KaAG. 
17. DodAas treSiapxeisv avebéxe TSTOASUI. 


AIGINA 


Plate 16 

1*. [- Ue — Au?]gdvos Emot[apov avedexe ?]. 
2. MeveAas. 

3. bépaxAeos. 


4. [ 2em O]eorta : 1apeos eovtos : Tékpatai+digos | 
em[orJe0e : xd PSyos : xdAepas : TroTeTroIeOE | x'o 
[ ?pryKo]s trepife] Toke. 


5. Oonrés | ule] av[edé]xev | [e. 42] | O€Bag(o)ipaxXo1. 


ee 
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11. [Ovorras? e]rrote ? Aryivan. 

12. [TeAdv o Acivouevelos : avedéxe. 
Atyiwortas ; €|[tJoléoe. 

13. [101 Kepxupaor] TOTTOAAGYI : avebev. | [O]eoTrpo- 
Tros : etroie : Atyivaras. 


| TAouKias : 


TRANSLITERATION OF PLATES 


18*. Fepyaio | capa |: toSe | to |: Aypita | To 
Ku8oviko. 


19. xoupete o1 Trapio|vtes’ EyS Se Avtiotaltés ros 


AtapBo 
Keipor | TéSe Bavov, trorpida | yév TrpoArtrov. 
Avtiotatés | A®évatos. 


Plate 17 : 

16. TlAcddv : ExeoSevis : avefev : tutor : TpoKAeos : 21. [-vy -vv — ]uperon, rie Xapét[os] 

FeAAovidi : An. [-vv-vv-||-- Aa Depias. 
CORINTH 

Plate 18 17*. Bpaypya eyd bépa Acug[SAeve Taide avorerpon ?] 

1. A. [---] tot MaAégo : kat 2[---|---]yiSas } [- - -]|Aan. 

Apuvtas [- - - | - - -Joupios } ZoKAés :[--- | ---]keas ? | 18. Oowi[k---|---Teto]pes xorlpofi---]. [---]s 

Avyapios :[- - - |---? MJeAavtas ; Xai[- --]. B. [---] | oa xle uf--- |---| --] 

Xenprof- ~~ |---Jodos ¢ X[--- |---]reAeel---]- C. | 49, (NC 1474) ZavOos. Aoigovos. Todu€eva. 


[? Tlpox]Acos [- - -]. 

2. By dFr(?)3 | aBy Sere(?)3 (Kyme 2, Plate 47). 
3. [- --]rape[- - - | - - -JoumAcace[- - -]. 

4. (base) [- - -]&[---]. [---]5eia[- - -]. (side) Qoas. 
Alias]. Tede[o]tpoqos. [- - -]ycnvag[o?- - -]. 

5. Auyévos. 

6. Afewia Tode [capa] Tov dAEce Tro|vtos avan[Sés]. 
7*. [- - -e]upeveot|oa rutro8[eEan? - - -]. 


Plate 19 

8. [Toteida[v]. 
Fa]voxri. 

9. Meveas | Gépdv | Mupyidas | EvSi90s | Avoavbpi- 

Bas | XapiKArBas | AcEiAos | Zevpov | OpvE. | Aveta | 

ely. 

10. (NC 482) titrootpogos. HitmroBaras. 

11. (AD ii, pl. 39, 1 a) A(v)ortpertav. Fiof- - -]. 

12*. [---] Opoias(?) trotayovto Gear AeugdAevor | 
[Fé]eofi]. 

13. PupeAiSan avebev e€ EpaxAetas. 

14. Aopdios. Fra&éotos. Moaiyvios. 

15. (AD i, pl. 8, 15) a. [- - -] avedéxe 161 ToteiSau. | 

5. TidviBql[s] | eypawe Bia. 


Plate 20 
16. [aPy dJeifgrOikAnvomEgpat[upywe?]. 


Zipisv pw’ ave(é)Ke TloteiSarév[t 


20. (Hoppin, Handbook Bf 10 £.) Midovibdas eypaye 
Kavebéxe. 


23. TlatpoAeos (€)ip1. 

24. (AD ii, pl. 29, 22) [ToteSafévos agornis. 

25. (AD i, pl. 7, 25) A¢v)gitpi[ta]. Toteidav. 

26. [- --]s ayyeiAas: Tu Se So[s xa]piecav apoirav. 
28. Av@eaiAas. 


Plate 21 

29. [6 §ew’, evruBpjov tox’ evaiopes aotu Popivéo, 
[vev 8 ape Ala]vto[s vacos exer ZaAauis.] (The 
letters above and below I. 1 are modern; the illus- 
tration omits the traces of I. 2.) 

35. tas Appoditas eipt. 

37. [ropos | Hapos, | ao]yAos | ue KaTa|BiBacoK|eTS 

gourfalitiiiit. 

38. [vaFos Lev piaAdav ypuoea]y exe ey Se [Tavaypas] 
[ror AaxeScapoviol ouv]uaxia tT’ ov[esev] 
[Sdpov om’ Apyeisv koa ASalvondv Kon [lavov], 
[Tav Bexatav vikas reivjexa Tou Tro[Aepou]. 
[---] Kopfivéo} [- -- | ---Jpl-- +}. 

39. 3 KopFav. 

40. Kagiao&dpos | AtoyAafid1. 


MEGARA 


Plate 22 


1. [---] : kafes : wrr0 751 10851 : Tas Oupfos t]as to 


Kotro : Trpiov[a]. 
2. Adavaias : 1apa : tas Mreyapon. 


3. [--- [oe Jortraal: 
[Eu(?)]kAertov Tick hese ton & eviibels on Te Ka 
GAEL: 
Kan K|oAet Oarerv Ted TploTrS1 TroAfio]s. 


| 


TRANSLITERATION OF PLATES 


4, Navotodo | NedpiSos | Aipévoto | FoAipobio | 
Avyiado | Eupuado, 


5. A@ovaBas : Oeovixo : 
6. bépaK(A)eas. 
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7. AtroAdvos Auxiio. 


8. [ToS otro Agi] |oTav Sexarra[y] | avebexav A€a|- 


va, 


SIKYON 


Plate 23 

2. Lequfoviios. 

3. [- - -]TaBos Ta&piotepov Truppitof- - -]: 

4. AxiAeus. Mepvov. 

8. TouTovBe Kova EOTS TO EOTIATOPIOV Kal Ta Ope 
Kal tO XOAKISV | Kon TéAG FoIKEoUCIV ya Koa Ta TeAé 
pepouaiv’ (UE) TrOAEIV Se | yeSe cUvaAagecban e€EoTd. 
(73 names follow.) 


11. [- --]mo@u[-- -]. 

12. Yexvdvicor?). 

13a. Ayofalpxos? aveBéxe ---] | Tudor | Ic®po1 | 
Neueafi] | IoGuor | Zexvé[vi] | ABayfaus] | [---]. 0. 
[- - -Jors. 

16. Atdv | KaAAd[v?] | Mougos | Apuobio{s] | Epaoi- 
tr[os] | Atoxivofs] | Apiotox[aés 7]. 

21. [Ato}s OAUpmiou. 


PHLEIOUS (1), KLEONAI WITH NEMEA (5-7), TIRYNS (8-11) 


Plate 24 

1*a: [Fitrova?]§ Koa Fitrroxpot[é] d: 5 e6[etav? 

---]. b: [---+Jopqos ever an Aci Tov Tof- - -] g: a1 

T’ wopgov oTia opeAl- - -] f: Se€eton toy ropoov [- - -] 

e: TO Tols FopKio[is?---]] Sexarras arte x[---] c: 

[- --]s kat Aagtpartos apye[tav ?]. 

5. Apiotis pe aved |nKe Ai Ppdviovi Fa | vor 
TravKpatio|v vigov tetpaxis | ev Nepeca, 
e186|vos Frios TO KAgd|vato. 


Plate 25 
6a: [---]tax TéAaTHpIO|y : aTroBaya E¢[vfos? - - - | 
---Jos elpev : cavntiov Fpe€avta : a[---]---] un 


uiap[o]y [e}ine[v ?] b: aft] avOportrov ra{- - - | - - -Jaovra 
Xena unOlev : piapov eipev [---]|--- Xpnularov 
un@ev +[1Aao] c: pov eiuev ? an [--- |--- avO]pdrrdi 
Mlapd1 : Ka|Sapow Se eipev t[---]--- a]To8avor 
KaGapa|uevov : kata vou[ov ---|---] Hapo Sapo | 
Te[---]. 

7. [--- ta?]i EpoSiat. 

8a: [-~-Japylah [--- |---]apyev #[--- | ---Jkov : 
mf---|==-]e | cvoryofvrs?--- |-=-]y xodf--- | 
---? pndje ta[---|---] b: ayoif--- |---]&« xa 
te--|--Jo7 $10 Aaydly ---|--- ehideros 
Ko[-- - |---] ey Sao [--- | ---]. 


11*. yos {n}eut. 


ARGOS 


Plate 26 

2. tévuFAAIO 10a. 

3. XadgoSapavs ye avedexe O11oiv TTEPIKOAAES ayoALa, 
4A, [---]rov i t[ c. 5? ]t[]pa? B. a: [Modu ?]uebés 
eroire kapyeios. b: € ayayovtoibui01 : 

5. TloAuKpocrés oveQeKe. 

6. Tév Favagév : Tor Nipaya : avebev. 

7. ProiSe]y ew[era SJauiopyol eF|ayaccavto: [ota- 
Hos | Kal DOeveras rdxeSapuida | Koa Itropedov | Kou 
Xapdv ro ApxeoiAa | kor ASpactos | ko FopSeryopas 
| Kot Ktetos to Mivtdvos | Kar Apiotopoxos | Kan 
lySvidas. 


Plate 27 
9°. [au tions Tor y]paByora 3 TaBev HE) ayvoll, # 
HE apavelas troieoi, i] HE OUVXEOI, H} TAS APAS 32 TAS 


[Hépas c. 7 3} Kon TpETS ex] yas i} Tas Apyeias, #2 Ta 
Se trapa[ta 33 Sapoa|ia cots. 3 ca] Ka [C]averrov 3: +e 
CAAO TI KaQOV 2 +E [c. 10 | c. g FE E]TTITEXVOITO :: (+E FOI 
Flozeie 33 to [c. 8 | c. 7 T]os :: mpoypo[p]os :! eEtrpuag- 
[Odv c. 8 | c..7 ath Se pe Sapno[p}yor Tis 3 +51 of- - - | 
---]s Apyeios i: kon +61 for em[c. 15 | c. 15 eo]. 3 
tor FuAes 3: orroSoy[ c. 8 | c. 8] yas Apyeias ya 3: 
KadTt) Ta K[elevar? c. g | ¢. 11 vETroI]vov FoI EOTS 33 
trot Tas H[épas]. 
14. tas bépas. 
16. a. [- - - ev?] Neyeot Teyeat te [- - -] 
[- - - KA]etopi TeAAavan [- - -]. 
b. Tipok(A)és ' eBExe. 

17*. [?Bopov vikacas Fav] |agov avebexe [Balor]v Te 

AtoyuAao|s] | Orotros tots Saplociois ev ae- 

@Ao|is : 


| 
i 
| 
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Tetpoxi Te a|Tradiov viké Ka[i] | Tpis Tov 
omrAita[v]. 
18. té&py[eijor ovebev 751 Aift TOV PopivOobev. 


Plate 28 
[19]. §uvov : ABavodcpo Te | Kor AcGtrodépo tobe 
Fepyov, | 
xo pev Axaios +0 8” e€ Apyeos | eupuxopo. 
19. Atotos : emoipée : Apyeios | Kdpyeiadas : 
reyeAaida } Tapyelo. 
21*. To1 1apopvapoves TOV [ex] To HTr9|Bpouo avebey ; 
KprOuao[s  A?]poxtofs 3] | Oideas : Pvatis 3 
22% Apveior avebey TéTrOAASVI. 


Plate 29 

26. trap FEpas = Apyetas = bapebAov. 

30. Apye[tov tor]8” e6[avov Tavjoypa Aox[eSaipo|- 

vidv FuTTO XEpO]}, 
arevOol[s 8” etAaca|y yas Tre]p1 uapvop[evor]. 

Col. I: Fuaees | [T]oAAtxos | [AA]kioGeves | [ 7 Jos | 
[-- -]] [4 Jeof---J 1 3. Jerol---] | [rrrrroo[bevs] | 
[Ni}xeas | [A]piotoBifos] | TeAeotas | Ardép | M1Ao- 


TRANSLITERATION OF PLATES 


xpatés | ErAtrov | Eritiugs | [---]. Col. II: [ 2 }rp1os 
| [A]ptoriay | [Z]qevSovidy | [A]uxivos | [Flavatiios | 
[Alepxeros | [Exleuevés | [5 is | F--]. Col. 111: 
[---los | ---] |---les | ---] 1 F--Is |E--1-. Col. 
IV: Avtf-=-] |] Gel=~-] | EL s Js | Oommg | [0}Aecs | 
[B]paxas | Tedeootas | Aauopavés | Oupapés | 
Aaikrés | 2uArxos | Aepxetos | AugoSopxas | KAeév | 
KperriaBos | [A]oxuaos | [Eva]pxi[S]os | [- - -]- 


Plate 30 


42. [- --]ypapov [--- | ---]utote-+ [--- | ---Jorav 
tov [---|---]avs Tavs T[--- |---}Hou opAet[S 
--- | ---Jopevovts [--- |---Jov addov [---|---] 
toto téy[- - - | - - -Jevt[- - -]. 


45a. Tu@oxalés - - -]. b. TloAuKAetos [- - -]. 

46. [---] | FuBptAas | avebetav. 

47. [Apyeiot TétroAASvi 7] otro AaKeSapigvos Sexorrav, 
48. Apyeior [- - -]. 

49. TloAvotpata oven |Ke. 


MYCENAE 


Plate 31 

1. ci pe Sapiopyia elé, Tos 1apopvapovas TOS FF 
Tlepoé t0{1)o1 yovevon KpITEpas ELEV Ka{T) TA FEFPE- 
eva. ; . 

2. Dporiapidas ; Mu|kavectev 3 trap’ A|@avanas : €s 
TrOAIos | : IKETOS : EYEVTO : | er?” Avtia ¢ kon Tlup |Fia : 
eiev Se : Avtilas : Kan Ki@tos ; kalo|Xpov. 


3. [e. 142] Tor tapopvapoves | [c. 14 fleas Zoopadeus 
ago|[mBa, guviav, ago]ytiov: Butios ?Ag[*- Jc. 4? 
aomsa, gulviav, agovtiov: [-- | ¢. 7? aomba, 
gu]yiav, agovtio[y’ | ¢. g? aom]Sa, quviay, ago|- 
[vtiov: ¢. 10? Jos aommiBa, guv|[iav, agovTiov: - - -). 


5. Tlevtrvaos. 
6. To tépdos J epi]. 


EASTERN ARGOLID: METHANA AND TROIZEN (1-6), HERMION 
(7-9), EPIDAUROS (10-17) 


Plate 32 

1. Eupopés pe tratép AvSpox|Acos evade capa 
Tro|ifégavs KorraebeKe | plAo pvapac FUIEOs eplev. 

2. Acpotipds : Toe capa : piAa Fepyacato parep 
Augidcapa 3 ou yap Trades evi HEYapols EYEVOVTO" | 
Kan Tpitros tov OzPaca1 Ge6v Evie ? agt[oici] 
[Bcup’ avoxert]afi] Seup” otradés ; erreBexe be troudi. 

3. Tipa€iteAet Tobe vaya Fiodv Troiféce @avo[vTi], 
[T]ovns 8 etaipor | capa xeav Pape oTevorxovTes 
Fepyov av’ ay[a]Oov, KéTrapepov | efeTeAccay]. 


Plate 33 


4. MePavion otro AoxeSaipovidv. 


6. EvOupiSas | ovebéxe | Ho Ka Traiwv | Tro TOV 
Geov | 1cotet AcucopE|veos Somvan xpél[I]Z6v. Suoapev 
| FéponAer ciAteo[t] | Scovra [e]mqAE | corcoveov. 

7. Mepoepova. | Feppioves aveb[Ekav TétroAASvi 7]. 
8. Adstias : Avdvos : av[e8]é[ke] | tor Acotpr : Ton 
X@ovio[i] | Feppioveus. | KpéorAas : etrotéoe : KuSovia- 
t[as]. 

9. Apiot[o]uev[és av]e[Oex]e Arefia | tor Acporpt 
Toft] X@ovien | Feppioveus. | Adpobeos erepyaoato 
Apyelos. 


Plate 34 
10. 11 AtoKAormiéi avebéxe Mixuaos. 
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12*. rempopoe (= Hpotroioi?) avefikav | avpofuv 
(= avgolvv?). : 


14. Didtoxos | Oppiabas (?) | trapeddxe. 


16. KaAAiotpaltos avebixle 161 AckAom|[d]i +0 
ary Ipos. 

17. [---]|[+*]aovAia|y  Kadaiplaveos Guyot 
M|vacdvo|s yuvorx|[1] outa k|[on] yever. 


LAKONIA 


Plate 35 

1. Fop@aa. 

2a. Fpi@ioa | a[ve]®ixe | tipov. 

3a. [---] Ta FopOafiat]. b*. Ayrapetos (?). 
5. AopxdyiSa (AopKorAiSa?) | AtreAdvi. 

6. Oioxopyidas. XiopiSas. 

7. TeAcootas. 

8. ApxeoiAas. Zopoptos. ZAipouaxos. ‘opugo’. Marv. 
9. [- - - To A)uuKAand[i). 

11. [- » -]Sas pero Ae€rtro Tu868” avebéx[ev]. 

16a. Avioxidas. ApxiAoxidas. Aevopax|os. Zuvis. 


Plate 36 
15. Topyos | AoxeScipovilos mrpofevos | FoAeidv. 
19. [-vv- avedé]xe Eupuotparifos ) tade ta 
HOTTA ) 
tlo Aaxedjatuovio ) tu Se 161 xapiv ates E[UTrap- 
xors ?]. 

22. AtyAcrras TS1 Kapveid[i | t]o8’ ayaAp’ avebéxe 
qe|viroxi vikagas Toy | p[ax]pov, Kar TroTedé |[Ke] 
[T]ov SoAixov TpilaKis ASavatois e[v ay6|ow ?], 
[Hortrep ouppara| [- - -]. 

24. TikcotiaBas yp’ afvebéke] | Atos Kopotoiv afyaa- 

Ua], 
Sees B[iSupsv] | paviv ombBoy[evos]. 

25*. Kopas | 26T1as. 

27. Fava€ipios. 


Plate 37 
29*. Kopd1 OioxAevar p’ [arvebéxev ?}. 
30. Ereoi[tas] | avedé[ke 1] |d8ava[icn]. 
31*. [TJAauKer[ias ?vi|kas To] vaya | KaAos [ave- 
ex |e ?] 
[Moag]oiSa ruilus ) trai[&1 Atos uleyaAo). 
32. Texvapxos. 
43*. Aapapletos py’ avjedixe. | [Kupavas, modern 
graffito?]. Kupavaios | S€ y’ ero[ire?]. 


44. [---] | [-] to[- - -] | Kao[- - -] | Zapoy | Firmiade | 
Tlap9f[- - -] | Zoupi[s] | AcpokeviSa | Adxitros. 
46. [:*]Aedy | Apava§ | TeBuxios | Auitas | Auuaos | 
Arava. 
49. [Se€Jo Fav[a]§ Kpov[t]Sa{i} Aeu Oduvmig KaAov 
ayoApa 
FIAEFS[1 Bu]ys: TOA) AaxeSarpovio[is]. 


Plate 38 
52. (facsimile) Aapdvov | avebexe ASavaiatr) | 
TloAtaryo1 
vikaras | TouTa rar’ oubes | TrETTOK 
Tov vuv. | 
tade evikare Aa[Svov] | TO1 outG(1) TeOpiT1d(1) | 
autos avioxiov: | ev PorapoXxo TeTpoxi | Kor ASovaia 
tet[poxi] | (KtA.) (photograph) tutto 5e Apioté epopov 
| taSe evixe Aapdvov' | ev Tatofoxo evéBorons | 
[E]rtmrots autos avioxidv | Kat to KEAEE plas apEpas: | 
FOUX EvIKE KaI +O FUIOs | oTASIOV Kal SiavAOV Kal | 


FOU EviKe]. 

53. avedé[ke] | T31 Toroida[vi] | Qeagés | KAcoyevé. | 
[E]popos | Acnoxos. | etraxo{s) Apid(v), Avév. 

54. avebéxe | Exepuaos | Neapetav | 161 TToroiSour. | 
epopos | Apioteus. | erraxoo | Apiototeds, | Aapopév. 
60. EvodAxés | ev TroAeydt | ev Mavtiveot. 

62. [- -- | -]v Kon 61[5] |v Ken varo|y Koa TSV xX |pEpoTov 
t|dv To G10. | eBaciAevov | Ayis, Taucavias. | epopor 
noav | Ouividas, | ApiotoyeviSas, | Apxioras, | 
Yodoyas, | OeSiAas. | ev Ander nexev | [A]vd[po- 
81x ?Jos. 


Plate 39 

63. Koipis. 

64. to Atos OAuvtrio. 

66. aBy SefzrOrk—goT€ x (repeated). 
67. XipapiBas Tor AoiSaA|an. 


MESSENIA 


3*. MeGayfioi] | ovede[y orm’ ?] | A@avai[ov tas?) | 
AciSo[s]. 


6. Hapos | Xaporr(1)vos. | tap[os] | Apicoto&apos. 


eo 


8. (below) [ATroAASvi ?] Tlu[6id1] avebev [Meo]oavior. 
(above, 2nd c. B.C.) [Meooav)io[t Atro]AAco[vi Tu] @tco1. 


10. AtreAAGvos rlapov. 
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ARKADIA 
Plate 40 Plate 41 


1%. Pdpadas uvebéxe. 

2. [er yu]va Fecétoi zrépciov Adtros, | [tepo]v even 
tor Aaportpi tat Oecuopopér. | [e Se] yé viepdcel, 
BupevEs eacoa etre FePyO | [c. 4 ]s 3” EEoAoITY, Ka O3I15 
tote Sapioropyé | [apar]otar Sapxyas TpraKovTa. 
e1 Se pe apaétor, | [opAev] Tav acePetav. exé o5€ KUpos 
Sexo fetea. eval | c. 5] Tobe. 

3. [tJepa T(x) Aptapd1)ti. 

5. [---]ios Foden p’ ave[Gexe ---|---] afedAfov] 
Kar TeTIOVTa A[aPev f]. 


12. Kad webuce tai Koprat. 

20. Tipa€iteAés avebéxe ZupaKoaios TO’ ayaAua | 
Kat Kapapivaids: rpoc8a(5)e Mavtivect | 
Kpivios tuios evatev ev Apkadian TroAUpEAG(1), | 
FEOAOS ESV, Kal FOI UVa TOS’ EoT’” apeTas. 

27. Zoviai trapKavika 61 OiAayalio TZETPAKaTICN 

van apyupio. et ulev Ka 268, aUTOS avEeAEaBS: a1 Se 

k|a& YE 362, To! viol aveAdo8S To1 yvéloion eTrEel Ka 
éPaodvti Trevte Fete|ax. €1 Se KA WE ZovTI, Tai Guya- 

Tepes | aveAGo8S Ton yvéoian et Se Ka pe | [35]vT1, Tor 

voGo1 aveAGoOs: e1 Se Ka | Ye vobo1 ZdvTI, Tor{s} 


6. Ayeus. aciota Trobik|es avehSaOS" et Se K’ aveIAEySvt(1), | oF 
11. 1epos TuvSapiSaaus om” Epordv. Teyeatan Siayvovts Ka(T) Tov | Ge8pov. 
: : 32. [---] AtroAAovi | Kot cuvuoysv SexoTav. 
38. [--- y]eveoto fof? ---|---] xpéata : of 
ue[--- | ---]o tobe : TeAAo[--- |---] Tov mvoxa : | 37- Feuypidas | Epomou. | FiofoSapos | TMavéios. | 
[---|---] Ao1cGav : tos [---|---]v : a 8 Araidov. 
aAAgs t[- - - | - --]v[--- | ---]i- --]- 39. FuBpigotas | etroléce. 
ELIS 

Plate 42 8. a Fpatpa Toip XaAaSpiop : Kor Aeu|kaAtdvir : 
1. Poi0s p’ onrozoev. XoAa&piov evev avtov | kai yovov : FiooTrpo€evov | 

. FlooSauiopyov, Tav Se yay | exev Tav ev Mica. on Se | 
2. [---]espof-Jof--- |---Japonaor on pax trev[- - - | Tis OVAME, Fepev auTov | Tro(T) Tov Ala, an pé Sapysr 
---] o1 Tip porto xXpéeot[on --- | ---]8a1 OAvvTricd | Soyo), 
am 3a[---|---Jov am tip touta tra[pBaivor - -- | 
---]p 0p Tip ToKa GeoKoAl[eor - -- | ---T61] Z1 OAUVT1d1 
Aatpoa[Spev - - - | - -- TS] Z1 OAUvmior Ton 3[- - -]. Plate 43 
4. [---]o 5e xa Eevos erren y(0)Ao1 ev Tia[pov?---| | 15. a Fpatpa tois FaAsiois. Tlotpiov Oappev Kon 
- --P Fap]ixds Ka uoas etrt TS1 PSpS1 Ta T[--- |---]1 | yeveow Kan Tato" | on ge Tis KartiapauoEle, FappEV dp 
amrodos evéBeo[t] o Eevos: on S[e? --- |--- Sa]pypas | Fodeio. at Ze permerav Ta z1|ka1a op WeyloTov TeAOS 
etrotivor T61 Ai OAuv[mdi - - - | -- - Joa Sd6v ta&e- | exo Kon To PaoiAaes, zeKa vais Ka | ccTOTIVOI 
KuavoeBoika[- -- |---] Kat Ta Tropic. FeEKAOTOS TOv PéeTTITTOECOVTS6V KatT)GuTaIs Td ZI 


5. [---] {xa} Ka Oeapos eré. a1 Se Beveor ev tlapdi, 
Boi Ka @oa&o1 Kon KoBapat TeAgIal Ka Tov OEapov ev 
tlaytoi. a Se Tis Tap To ypapos SikaSo1, orreAés Kk” 
ei a Sika, a Se Ka Fpatpa a Sapooia TeAeia e1lé 
SixadSooa. Tov Se Ka ypagedv, o TI SoKEO! KAAITEPSS 
EXEV TTO(T) Tov Oeov e€arypedv Kk’ GAA)’ elvTroIdv ou 
Boda TevraKatiGy afAaveds Kar Says TrAevOVTI 
Sivako1, Kol S€ Ka ev Tpitlov, a1 TI eviroiol ait’ 
e€ary peo. 

6. « Fpatpa top FoAsiois : Ka tois Ep|radiois. : 
ouvpaxia k’ ex exarrov Fete, : | apo Se Ka Toi. : an 
Se Ti Seor : atte fettos arte Flapyov, : ouveay x’ 
CAaAOIS : Ta T’ GA(A) Kal Trap TroAeuo. : a1 Se pa 
ouveav : ToAavtov k’| apyupo : amroTivoiay : Tor 
Ai OAuvTriéi : Tor Ka|SaAguevor : Aatperdpevov. : at 
Se Tip Ta y|pagea : Tai KaBaAcorTo : alte FeTAS ITE 
TleAcoTa : cute Sapos : ev Témapst kK’ evexlorto TS 
*VTOUT’ eypapevil. 


Oduv|m61, etrevtron ze Kk” EAAavogixas, Kat T” oAAa 
gikoic etrevit|eTS a Zayiopyia: a1 Se YEVTTOI, ZIPUIOV 
OMTOTIVETS ev WaoTpalal. ol Ze TIS Tov aITiadevTa 
ZIKMIGOV IPACKOI, EV Tal ZeKapvoicl Ké|vexo[IT]o, an 
FEIZOS IbaoKo!. Kat Tarpias o ypogeus Tata Ka 
tracxor, | [or thiv’ [ag]ixeo. o t[t]vaé 1apos OAuvTmian. 


16. Prmip | ey6 | Zev|Fape|[op]. 
18. [Z]ev§iar Kat) tov t[oAeuov? --- Tea|ca]pa- 
kovta Kéxor[ov - --]. | Zev€io1 Kat) Tov tr[oAguov? 
~~ -T]pes uvas Kou F[- - -]. 
19. [TAcuxi]or ye Kaddv yevefar FJaAei[o]p error. | 
[TA]ouniés o AyxxiSed | [75]: Epuni P[n]yivos. 
21. wvaporr’ ATroAASvias a[vaKepefa Tov evi TrovTol] | 
[I]ov1d1 DoiBos Foi[kic” cxepoeKopos], | 
{or yJa[s te]pucd’ [reAovtes ABavriSos evOade 
Touta] | 
[eotacav ouv Geo1s ex Opovio Sexatav]). 


TRANSLITERATION OF PLATES 
ACHAIA 


Plate 44 
3. [- - -]Oeos. 
5. Mipigudos. 
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6. Zévos OAuvmio. 
7. To Atos epi. 


AITOLIA 


1. Tlpopato tobe saya piAokevo avEpos. 
2. XeASpov. Xapites. Fipis. 


4. ula em FikaTi Tro eoTrepas. 
9. [Apte] 1505 tapos. 


AKARNANIA, EPEIROS 


1. Evgpatos p” avebéxe Téfavan. 


8. TIpokAeiSas Tobe capa KeKAlécetar evyus o&010, | 
FOS TrEPI Tas auTO yas | Bave Bapvayevos. 

13. Feppov tiva | Ka Oedv trotOepy|evos yevea Flor 

yevorto ek K|pétaias Ova|aipos Trot Tai €laccar. 


IONIAN ISLANDS: ITHAKE (1-4), 
KEPHALLENIA (5), KORKYRA (8-16) 


2. [---]5as : Tay[--Jrov adup[--- |---]oev epons 
tov omo[--- | ---]peor +[++-]exotrig$of--- | ---]Jo 
@epioTio[- - - | - - -Jopevos Su[- - - | - - -]at[- - JrAad- 
[---|---Jo amioy [---|---] opel: ]if---|---Io 
b--|--4 

Plate 45 


1. a (above) [---] podiota tov [- - -] (below) [- - -]T 

[- - -] b-c (above) [- v v — E]evfos te pidos Kan TrtoTo]s 

etanpos [- - -] (below) [— - - pt}iAa ev te. 14 Jor’ ev 

an[- - -]. 

2. KoAiKAeas Troiace. 

3%. [- - - tas A]Oavas {tas} | Tas ToAfiad|os] Kofi tT]os 

Fép|as tas TeAfer|as] tot [r]eprtroA|[o]! (7) He e[tro]1éo- 

[av*| c. 7 Jm[- - -]. 

4. +1apos. 

5. ExaoiSa p’ avedixe Aifos gopoiv peyadoto } 
XOAKeov +51 vikace KepoAavas peyotupos. 


Plate 46 
8. [------- Jipou portpos eyo +eoTak’ | em TULSI 
TloAuvoras: o[Tovaxa | 8’ vidi KkorreAet] TreTO waTp[os]. 

10. Aogios y’ avedéxe. 

11. capa tobe Apviada: xapotros tovS’ dAs|cev Apés 
Bapvayevov Trapa vaualiv er” Apabfoio profaici, 
TroAAo|v apioteu{t}ovTa KaTa oTOVoFEcaV 

ofuTav. 

13. otaAa Zevpapeos Tou Mrei§ios erp’ emt TU|S1. 

14. PuvicxK(o)s. 

15. (below) P[op9]upaior tOmreA[AGviI]. (above, later) 

[Kepxup]atot. 

16. Ae€eratas. 


EUBOIC COLONIES, ITALY: PITHEKOUSSAI (1), KYME (2-12) 


Plate 47 


1. Neotopos : efi]: : euTrot[ov] : ToTépio[y J 


7. putty Tél KAIvEr TOUTE! Aévos UTTU. 


8. em ToIs Ovopaoto To DeiBiAeo afAois efeGEv. 


Fos 8’ a(v) Tobe tr[te]o1: TOTEPI[O] : CUTIKE KEVOV {ve}| Plate 48 


hiuep[os : Koup]écel : KadAloTe[pa]yo : Appodités. 
2. aBy SeFe(?)3. (See Corinth 2, Plate 18.) 


3. Torraiés epi AEQuBOS: Fos 5° av HE KAepael GupAos 


oT, 
4. KprtoB |ons. 


9. Aguox|api&os | eut to | [-- -]. 


11. Zevopavto el. 
12. ov Oepis ev|tovda KeloBjat 1 HE Tov Pe|Boxxev- 
pe|vov. 


eee 
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ETRURIA 


18. aPySerzrOixAuvEotM opotuy oy. 
19. aBySergrOikAunvEotmMpotuyxgy. 


20. aBPySfezrOikKAnvEeotM opotuy gy. 
(repeated below, with € and F correctly placed.) 


21. aPySerzrOix. 

22. aPySerzrOixAnpvEotMopotugd oy. 
23. aPy SeFzrOikAuy€o. (y and f are perhaps 
transposed.) 


EUBOIC COLONIES, SICILY: 
ZANKLE (5-6), RHEGION (8-14), HIMERA (19) 


Plate 49 

5. [---]! reAovtd|v yav tas [---]|--- a Se Bia?]- 
gouevos | vike@e(i)é [--- |--- Tro]Aeuios BA|eEvon 
[- - - | -- - Aa]vKaev K[a|1] tov Aa[vKAatov - - - | - - -]s 
ouvnal[x]is tos [- -- | - --]. 

6. Aavidaior [P]éy voy. 

8. [Mixuos +0 Xoipo Péyivos ka Meooé]vios FoiKedv 
ev Teyeéi | [tTéyoApora tade Ocois avebéke Traci]y Kon 
Beas Tracais: | [TraiS0s ex vooo pbivadSos cdfevTos 
k]an yp&potév ogee Fol TAcioTa eyev|[eto Sexorrév 
omrepEauév, es OAuvTmiév] eAGGv, etrerta EUEaEV. 


11. bépaxAeos Péyivu. 

12. KAeopavtos | TAauxwv. 
13. KAeopevis | Eppevideu. 
14. Agpogpavns | Opapvos. 


19. EpyoteAns p’ avebnk[e Didavopos aryAaos tuios 7], 
EAAavas vie Mudifa Sis SoAryov 7] 
kai Su’ OAupTia&Sas S[uo 8 lopia Koa Nepeon 
Sis ?], 
Ipepoa afavarrov playa Tropwv ap_etas ?]. 


ACHAIAN COLONIES: POSEIDONIA (2-7), UNKNOWN (8), 
METAPONTION (14-19), 
KROTON (22), PETELIA (29), KRIMISSA (30); NON-GREEK (31) 


Plate 50 

2. Xipdvos. 

7. tTéBaval: DiAAG | XappvAr|Sa Sexa|tay. 

8. tas FEpas Hlapos | eut tas ev Tre&i|61- Puviddo|s 
He avebé|ke Sptapo|s Fepyov | Sexorrav. 

14*. AtroAdvos | Aux eu Gea|yeos, Bupo(?). 

19. aBy Sef 3+ O1KA (handle) urvoTopMtu 
>X€y(?; handle). 


22. to Atos | To MeAix10 * | DaFAAos | rezerTo. 

29*. [c. g ]re Ovara Say|[iopyeovto]s - | Atartés - 
ra* | [c. g JAover * Z1pnxXo | [c. 10 Jo - tatrro + trav|[ta? 
Kat 3505] * Kai Bavov | [c. 8 mp]o€evor - Bu - S|[c. 9 ]v ° 
@iartrtros | [¢. 9 Js * av - Aopxeu|[s c. 9] + 15 * vac. 
30. Geos Tuya. KoddAipaolytos Sapuiopyeovtos | 
O1AbSv 818671 Towrt[o] | travta Kar 350s [on 6] |avov Ton 
yuv[arki + + | + -Jra of - -Juy[- --]. 

31. Siotretruy Soo To1ovvuetrapato€eev. 


DORIC COLONIES, SICILY: SYRACUSE (1-10), AKRAT (12-14), 
KASMENAT? (15), KAMARINA (17-18), HYBLA HERAIA (21-22), 
MEGARA HYBLAIA (25-26), SELINOUS (31-44), MOTYA (45), 
GELA (48-51), AKRAGAS (58) 


Plate 51 
1. [- --][--- | - - -]oe[- - - | - - -] 90[- --]. 


7. Hrapdv o Aeivopeveos | Ko Tor ZupaKkooio1 | To 
Ai Tupov’ otro Kuyas. 


3*. KAcoulev ?]és : erroiéoe TémeASvI : 10 KyiBie[iJSa : | 9. (Lavoe ToAugados He] Fedas ave [Oex]e[v] avago[dv] 
) 


KemuAgs (o)TUAEIa KaAa Fepya (or TyAeTa(?) : 
Ko[t]eFepya[acrro 7). 

6. TeAdv o Acivopev[eos] | avedixe tétroAASvI | Zupa- 
gootos. | Tov tpiTrOBa : Kat Tey ? Nikév i epyacato | 
Bidv : AtoBdpo : vios | MiAéctos. 


first line, erased 
[vikacas tittroict (?) ToAugaAos w” avebnk[ev] (in 
rasura) 
[ruios Aeivopeveos, tjov ae§’ evévup’ ArtroaAA[ov]. 


10. Ava§ayopa | ZupoKocia. 


TRANSLITERATION OF PLATES 


12. Bpoxs|Sa (Bpaxy|Ac?) enn. 
13. [A]vois to Tip|aSou (Xip|apou?). 


14. 2u901. 
15. [tor ---Jor epyagioav|[to --- mpofevpiav Kon 
at]eAeiav Kan ev|[KTaow yas - - - Fopajar Ka yapopév | 


[---]apxav TreSetp|[ev Pray - - - Kat] Fitrapxou Kan | 
---} 
17. tTeiSe Xopdi Kat] |eAos (or Kat] | Eos ?) ker(v) Ton 
Ga[v] |crroio AaxovTe|s: 
avpoTepos Sle KaAds Hulos E|Sarttae gIAos. 


Plate 52 

18*. [roi]e yeypoParan | em SuoTpayi[at]: | KepSov 
EAag[**|**]§e(?)o To Tepxo, | Musv Aioxal- - -]. 
21°. oip[or] | Errady[9?]|o to Zav|go. 

22. Tootigo. 

25. ZoupoTiba : To Harpo : To MavSpoxAeos : 
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26. KoAtoteos : en. 


31%. to Atos to MleArxio epi Tpota (?) Eupe|viso to 
Tle|S1apxo. 


33. oipor dpyxeBaule +o TMySec Ze|Aivovtios. 


44. Di[c. 11 Jos | avebnxe [Ze]Avovmios | AoxActriadas. 
| Axpoov Tlpatuvos | etroie : ZeAv[ovtios]. 


45*. [--~|~] Agtu[Ao] |v Tusero ’) [a] |vBpe Bufo] 
aya[Sov]. 


Plate 53 

48*. Tlavrapés py’ avelOex[e] | Mevexporrios Atofs 
adAov ?] To TeAoao. 

49. MaciaSafo to olaya Kportés e|trote. 

50. Tlavrapeos eiut | Ka{1) TOV PIAGV golive Elpl. 

51. tov TeAdidv ep. 

58. MuAo ep{1) To Lagovos | kai LagGvos To Muao ept. 


DORIC COLONIES, ITALY: TARAS (1-10), NON-GREEK (11-15) 


1. MeAogas * epi * viKatépiov * Eaivooa * Tas Kopas ° 
EVIKE. 


4. TloAvaAos ave8|éx(e)v. | EumnBas etroie. 


9. Aacipos Tuppo. 


ITALY: LOKROI 


Plate 54 

1. [-=- | ~=-Jaual--- | --JBe avf--- | -~-Jos 8102- 
[--- | ---]uos- nel--- | --- ] ravroy [- -- |---]yto- 
fire ~- = |-=-Joxayf- == |---]v 


2. toi Fermovies aveO[Exav arto] | tév PpoTévia[Tav] | 
Kai MeSpaio1 kor A[ogpor]. 


IONIC COLONIES (WEST): 


10. oxvAa aro Ooupiév Tapav|tivor ovebexev Au 
OAu|utric: Sexorrav. 


11. Papi e56xe. 

15. x Be yf Jo ef Tel Tg +e x HET § 9° 
PLIMEJo-tL el lel Ix. 

EPIZEPHYRIOI 

3. Geos - Ka®[- - -]lav * 1rpok_[vpor? - - -]|av - Kpornitr- 
[1r05? - --]|vov + Bvo ta[Aavra? ---]|Aa > orabyfos 
---]los * veov of-- -]. 

4. Dpaciadas avebexe Tar O61. 


6. OiioBas | Kor EuxelAados | Kat Xeiplapos | 
avebéx av Ton O|ed1. 


SIRIS (1), MASSALIA (2-3), 


EMPORION (4), THOURIOI (8) 


1.: loo|Six|ns €|p1. 
2. AtreAAi|os to An|pcovos Mlacoahi|nTe0. 
3. Teptroov e1pi Beas Oeportwov | oepvns Agpoditns: 


tois Se KaTaoTHOAa! Kutpis | xapiv avratrodoin. 
4. Lavns SiznoGa [- - -] | Epuns wv. 
8. Scapogiov BpevSeaiviv. | Sapociov Ooupiev. 


AEGEAN ISLANDS, CENTRAL AND NORTH: 


NAXOS (2-14), AMORGOS (15-23), 
DELOS (42-43), KEOS (46-47), SYROS (49), 


PAROS (26-39), SIPHNOS (40), 
SAMOTHRACE (56-57), 


LEMNOS (58), THASOS (61-76) 


Plate 55 


2. NixavBpn y’ avebexev He)KNBOAS! loxEcIpNt, 
gopn Asivo|Sixno To Norato, #c0X0S aAnov, 


Aeivopeveos Se KaciyveTn, | Drparco 8’ aAoxos 
v(uv?). 


ee 
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3. EvOuxaptiins : | yw’ af{i}veéxe : to | Nowotos : 

Tro |iéoas. 

4. [---JAn wu’ e5dxev [- - - | - - -]idvi. 

10. [t]o afuTo AiBo epi av&pias Kat TO opEAas. 

11. Aeworyo|pns yu’ avebexev €[knBoAd: AltroAAovi 
Sexoct[nv]. 

12. Adyonvip etroinaev to Naxatos: aAA’ eoi8e[o0e]. 

14. Awpodea Kadi) | Kapicov | o1poAns. 


Plate 56 


15. AniSauovu | Muyuas o tratép [t]ovd’ o1gfov 
ETEULCEV 2]. 


17. Anuavetns ent pv|nua ths Aautrocyo|peo. 
20. Ztapuais pvnua | eotnoev adeAlpnt AAgodi. 
22. Bayov Atevuows | HrtroKpatés, itroKAés. 
23. aBy Sef 3rd. 


26. [---]raow[---|---Jo n yns Mlapins? --- | 
---]ixorrao[-- - | ---]v Ill ov[- -- | - - -Jonias 8€[- - - | 
- --] vnt[wivei tebverto? - - - | - - -]pot[- - -]. 


28. Acov tecelpax Kor eBSwlowvtwtns eolvy Tas 
aikias €|XoeTr@inoev. 
30*. Mixxia{Sq1 TwS’ ayajAua KoAov (sic) N[iknv 
Trrepwecoay ?] 
Apxepuw oo[p)iéiowv nxnBw[Ae Sexoa1 AtrwA- 
Aov] 
[Toi Xi01, MeAavos tratpoiav ao[ty vepoovti]. 


34. Anuookuins TwS? ayoAya Te|AcotoBikn T’ are 
Kaivov | 
EUXoaLEVe oTHOAV Trap|Gevor Apes | 
OELVol evi ZorreSo1 Keolpn! Atos aryiwycoic, | 
Tov yevenv Piwtev T’ aluxo’ ev oTmmwouvn. 
35. Bouws Aiws EfAacte]|pa tov ome M[a]vSpoo|- 
Gepicos peArti | otrevSerau. 


39. xoevor Aopini cou Geni[s ---] | u[S]e S[eoA]or a 
Kopni Actor e[pSetar]. 


Plate 57 
40. vu(v)eov repo. 


42. [---]os trons to Aniio avnenocav A6nvaiet 
TloAia8[i]. 


43a*. Minyapis y’ avne|kev Fepm. b. Emtyvorn p’ 

avnfexnv th Fepni. 

46*. [-v Ade]vaies ypuaaiyi8 (eos oPpin[otr]a[tpes] | 
[- v nrorjony Lipvios AAKiSapas | 
[--—~]n 1 nfnrov[e]o” avadota guaal c. 4] | 
[-- -vorf-- 5. 


TRANSLITERATION OF PLATES 


47. Apados | Evxcapos | Zxevnpetos (= Xcevnpetos) | 
Ev8nuos. 


49. Ty(1)9Sv Tov o|-rAopopov K|aA1oTa EQoAt|adn. 
56. Ayauenveov. ToAuBtos. Erre[tos]. 
57. [- - -Jetrotepeveucavtoxoe[- - -]. 


58. ropos | Tw TeL|evers TE|s Apte|y150s. 


Plate 58 


61. TAcuge ent uvn|ua to Aetrtiveo - 
pe cor Bpevt|eo trades. 


e|Geoav Se 


63. Znves Ka1 ZeyeATS KAI AAKENyns TavuTreTTAw: 
eoTtaolv Trades THOSE TroAEos PUAaget. 


65. [O]pacuKAnas To | [TMlavtoyote | [LJétép Tobe | 
[o€]y” etroonece. 


68. 7 KoAwY To pynUa [Tra]|THP EoTNHOE Bavwa[n|] | 
Acapetni wu yap [et] |1 zooav eowpocop[ebal. 


70. Nuppniciv KérrwAAovt Nuppnyemt @nAu kon 
apalev ap BwAni Tpwoepdev. wiv wu Gepis coude_ 
xwipev. | wu trotovizetat. | Xapioiw arya wu Gepis 
wube KwIpav. 


75. Aoxpiwv | to§otas | KopivOios. | Avctotpatos | 
EuxAeos | Kopiv8ios. 


76. ws av etravactaciv PwAevapevny em Oago1 
KOTEITINI KA Pavnl EwvTa oANnGea, XIA1ws oTaTNP|a5 
eK TNS TwAEOS 1oXETO’ TV Se SwAwS KOTEITTN!, KAI 
eheuBepws ETO" TU TIAEWS 1 EIS KerTEITTOO!, | TPIT|KW- 
owl KplvwvTov BSiKknv SikacavTes: Nv Se Tis Tov 
HETEXOOVTOV KATEITTHI, TO Te apyuUpIoov | IOXETO KOI 
KOTOUWTWS KAT” aUTH UN EoTO Unde Sikn uNdeyia 
WNTE 1pT| UNTe BeBNAN trep1 TwTov | unde ev TMI 
ETON! EOTO TANY eves TO TrpOoTwW PwAEUcAVTWS’ 
ApxXel ElvarTn atricvTas Atratwpi|ovess ett: AkpuTrTo 
Arc€ipaxeo Ag€iadeo apywvtov, 


@S av eV THIS OTTwIKINIOIV ETravactaciv Padeuo- 
MEV KQTEITIHI 1 TEWSiSavTA THY THAIv Oaciov | 
TIVE 1) TOV GTTAdIKOV KAI Pav! EwYTA CANOE, SINKwW- 
Olws OTOTNPAS eK TNS TrwAEOS 1oXETO" TV Se Ta | 
XPNKATE Ni Tw eTraviotapeved TrAcUVs a€1a SINKe- 
C1OV OTATNPOV, TETPAKWOIWS OTATTPAS EK TNS TTAEOS 
| 10XETo av (sic) Se SwAwS KOTEITII, Ta TE KPTLO 
lOXETO kat EAeUBepeos EOTO" NU TTAEWS T) EIS KATEITTOS!, 
TPINKWOIM1 | Kpiveovtov Siknv Sixacavtes’ nv Se TIS 
TOU HETEXWVTOV KOTEITINI, TA TE APYUPIWV 1OXETO 
Kol KaTOHMTODS | KOT” aUTO UN EoTO Unde Sik WNSe- 
MIX ENTE 1p| UNTe BeBNAN Treo. TwTov und’ ev TH! 
ETOP! EOTO TAN Eves Tw | TPOTW PwAEUTaVTWS 
GOpXel THI PNTEN! TpITH 1oTOpEVs ToAaEiovws emt 
Davadixe Avtipavess Knorr | apywvtov. 


j 
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AEGEAN ISLANDS, SOUTH: CRETE 


Plate 59 

la. S105 0 AGISv. | a8’ efade | TOA | etre: Ka KOoNOE!, 
| Seka FETIOV | TOV a|FTOV | UN KooHEV"| at Se KOoUNGIE, 
| ore Sikoxo1e | GFTOV | OTMAeV | SitrAet | KdFto|v 
axpnotov | NEV | as S601 | KOTI KOoUNGIE | uNSev | 
nev. | SX Spotat Se | Koopos | Kol Satori | kol ike | o1 
tas TroA[tos]. 

2. (goapos Oo ETtIa)Tas | aI UN EOTEIGAITO, aFT([oVv o]- 
amAev | Kal Tov TiTav | a1 nN *oTEICaITO t[- - -]. 
Tpi[d])v FeTIOV TOV OFTOV UN Qoc(HEV, | Seka pev 
yvouovas, | Trevte [Se Ko]evios.) (IC iv. 14. The illus- 
tration omits the parts shown here in curved brackets.) 


3. [- - -Jvao[-- - | - - - tT]ot Po[ptuvior? - - - | - - -ede]- 
Foepos [---|---] Tis SoA --- |--- goc]mdv 

é af- - - | - - - AJoryantev g[- - - | - - -] Ta Oivar : ev[- - - | 
---t : an Se pé Afor --- |---Jon : mvev : T[---]. 
(IC iv. 62.) 

5. [Bijou | tér Zévi TS [-- - | - - -] ons Odea Acuxa, 
To Se Ko[- - - | -- - a]unva, ta{ta}v8l_e Boiav o 1ape[us 
---|---] kpiov 61 AA}1d1 onv epoev[a - - - | - - -]a 
taSe traptuplatoi trepiroi[--- | ---]Te tTprivs Kéul- 
vou, Tov 8 aAAS[v --- | ---] peSiuvicia | Kat Typo 
euin[- - -]. (IC iv. 65.) 

12. A. [--- mavjoerSi amropei[---]. | [---]ka 
FexTos | a[--- |---] mepnton | troef ?[--- | ---]ev | 
emer toSe [--- |(B)---]i | tpis Fel--- |---]--*vo 
[= 
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15. [---]oto[-+-Jozor ovdtev | yaf---]. | [---le 


AEGEAN ISLANDS, SOUTH: 


[T]pofettrepev | 1 avTov | 7 [--- | ---]y apevcovtan | 
autrotepo - - -]. 
18. Aogo[- - -]. 


19a. [- --]vKoAux(?)TKvJos | Bapf_ | af--] | of--- | 
---JopK[: ?oy(?)oet | peyylapKpKoKAes | yeg[--- | 
~ - -Jaoex(?)yvavy(?)r. 

20. Tivos nut. | Euaypos pW’ eotlace. 


22. [- - -]FKos | wavt (Tov el[- - - | - - -]iv 5oKev ox)o1a 
Tuev Tas t([potras] | Kai Tas ar)eAeias a TeKVa TO 
([7]wuue[vo - - - | - - -] Kort’) apepav zapiouev. | (on 8” 
ereA|Go1ev iv Tao)! TevtTe at Un Aco [---|---]v | 
Tavd’ apepav | Tevt’ a(uepas FepyaKkoa|[yevo]s Tor 
OAL a)ploTSs. To Se pio[To - - - | --- Tas iv avtpnior 
BiaA(otos: 1 Sia c. 4 | c. 5 JAot ett) oTroFSSav | exooor 
[--- | --- a]Ftos | Fexaotos yn 1vOe(pev | Tou Tro[A]l. 
mept Se To wloTo | at Trov[io---|--- Ta]Se Se 
TeAlovTI’ ios Te T(av exatovBav | Tav UEyaAa)v | Kon 
to Bupa | Koi [--]8[ c. 4 Jy[--- | --- ?ovt]pniov &1- 
Bopev Tov 8’ cAG(v TravTév | ccreAeIa)v Kal TpOTTAV IV 
ovtpnidi ka[- - -]. (IC ii. v. 1. The illustration omits the 
parts shown here in curved brackets.) 

27. [--- |---]501 tots aAAotroA[tatais --- | ---] 
Kopkov TIGeyEv Toy [- - - | - - - TG Se OpK]d1 Tav apav 
wnpe[v - - - | ---]Trivupev pnte nptov [- - - | - - -]ta 
omratov quev oftof-- - | ---]v, ot Se yn [+--+] Bador 
etro[- - - | - - -}troue [c. 8 ]oo[- - -]. (IC ii. xii. 3.) 
29a. Autoué|Seos et. (IC ii. x. 7.) 

30a. em’ Apuptaio emKopof[t] | Kpétes. tuxdrya[8Jas 
(sic) | Ovacav8pfos] Ku&6[v]|icrras. b. OapuobevEs. | 
Oloxpitos | o piAo[s] Oap[vobeveus 7]. 


THERA (1-16) AND KYRENE 


(18-20), MELOS (23-25, 29), ANAPHE (26), SIKINOS (27) 
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la (i). vou tov AeAmiviov ¢ Kpipov | Tébe ome 
Traisa, Ba®uxreos adeAmeo[v] (IG xii. 3. 357): (ii). 
Oapns | AvacikAns (IG xii. 3. 573). 4 (i). Zeus (UG 
xii. 3. s. p. 1313).(ii). Bopeoios (IG xii. 3. 357): 

2. Acuaivis. 

3. (i). FaSipa (JG xii. 3. 771). (ii). EreoxAnia (IG 
xii. 3. 781). (iii). Euovio (IG xii. 3. 783). 

5. Pexcavép | Apxroryetas | MpoxAns | KAeayopas | 
Tlepaueus. 

6. Nigoxas | Navos. 


9. Teptroia TLL. 
12. (i). Exetin(os) (IG. xii. 3. 785). (ii). AvorxorBicr 
(IG xii. 3. 772). (iii). Eprmav (IG xii. 3. 779). 


Plate 62 

15. AdcE&a|yopa. 

16. AyAdteAns Treamia|tos aryopav rKod1 | Kapynia 

Gcov Set |Trvigev rOv[t]}TravTiSa | kar AaKaptos. 

18. Pupa{- --]. 

19. to ATroAAGvos ep. 

20. AryAavop w’ avebéxe | OvTiTroTpo SekaTav. 

23. mat Atos, Exmavré: Sexoa: Tod’ apevmes 
ayoaAna, 

Ol YAP ETTEUKFOHEVOS TOUT’ ETEAETOE Tpomdv. 

25. b. Zur|G6v | Av8|porro|uro. c. Tlpag |1KuS eos 

[---]. e. Aaulryolpa TleuBlpiajo. f. [--~-]uAel- 

o6é|Tos. 

26. AyquAidv TovSe Tov 6690v erroie. 
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27. AvmiSo[Tos ev TULBov eXS|a” auTo]s Kan trodes 


Tla|oi8i9d1" To Se gay’ Euvol[o]s eotace Kahov 


Kexap|iopevov epyov. 


TRANSLITERATION OF PLATES 


29*. Opacupayo traises To MaAto [- - -] pe a[vebev? 
---] | Tor At AcacAKos Kon [--- vikacavt les. | 
Tpogév etrote Matos Kéry[- - -]. 


IONIC DODEKAPOLIS: SAMOS (1-21), MILETOS (23-39), 
THEBAE AD MYCALEN (40), CHIOS (41-47), ERYTHRAI (50-51), 
EPHESOS (53), KOLOPHON (56), TEOS (58-61), 
KLAZOMENAI (63-66), SMYRNA (69) 


Plate 63 

1. [--- pe]yoAns avtt prAnufoouvns]. 

2. Anuavbpo To | TIpwtoxaptos. 

4. Xnpapuns vw’ aveOnxev Then aryaAya. 

5. Aeuxios avebnxe | Tat AtroAovi. 

8*. TopSiapo t\9 (?):[- - Aw ep. 

13. Acaxns aveOnxev | 0 Bpugaovos os THI | Hen : 

‘My ovAny  elTpnoev : Kora Thy | emrigTaoiv. 

16. Atoxpo : To ZanAo | Zapio. 

17. Tapio | TaTrOAAevI. 

18*. [TJexvavSpo. [6 Selva erroina ze Kens. 

19. Eu®upos Aoxpos AotuxAeos TPIS OdAuutTn’ evikoov, 
eikova 8’ eotnoev THvd_e BpoTois esopav. 

Eu@upos Aoxpos otro Zepupio avenke. | Mufcryopas 

Tapios etroinoev. 

21. [1to8’] epyo TroAAo1 Tapa [uapt]ype[s, euT? em 

NeiAcor] 

[Mep]p1os apg” eparns vquow ebnxle Haxnv] 
[Bou]pos Apns MnBScov te kon EAAnv[oov, Zci01 Se] 
[vnJas Dowikcov trevte Te Kat B[eK’ eAov"] 
[cAA’] Hyncayopny ZaudAoto kon [vv -y] 
[--4} 


Plate 64 

23. 01 Ava€ipavipo trades To Mav&popoy[o Ptatro- 
Aeovi | NHEGs ave]Oecav. erroinoe Se TepyiKAns. 

26. [Av]a€ipavipo. 

27. Ev&npos pe etroiev. 

29. Xapns eiut o KAectos Terxioons apxos” | ayoAya 
to AtroAAwvos. 

33. (Hem Avdent : ois Aeukn :) eyKvap ; AeuKwt 
av|oBeBapevn : xous (THI tepyt SiS0ToA ; Kat Eurwv : 
of---|---mn]piexto : es To tepews ¢ SiS0Ta1 Xo)us 
EuAa : Keri Boopo|v : auopeus ovo (2+: TeTpAad er 
Bexa : At Nooio :[c. 10 ]t ors apony : EKTEUS TTUPOOV ; 
exte)us KpiGEcov : exTT o1[vo : EUAc ; HEAL : AE(IPa 2+ 
Aeuxet : ols apony : Apyni [--- | -- - ex ?]} mt toto 
evo : eopTn KNpucoeTat :?) ATroAAwvos AcAgiv|fio 
---]. (The illustration omits the parts shown in curved 
brackets.) 

34. [c. 9 PA]|eo@p[ac c. 4|--] AgwSanas | Ovago 
TpuT[a] |vevovtes a|vebecav Th |KaTHI. 


39. [---]es [:] es wedo[ c. 5 | ---] unpor KawvTai, 
tr[a|p]a To1c1 pnpioio[t - - - | - - - Tra]poriBevan: epdev 
o|[i]u peAavay oA[- -- | ---] Tap Tou Bov e[tr|1}tre0- 
oev : Be [--- |---]o: kor eog[ c. 2 | ---]- 
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40. [Toye ?]oteo erst o[ ula] to Acie. 


41. (A) [---]ka : ts lotins Squo | prtpas : puAac- 
ow[v?---|---Jov : npet : ne uev Squapl|xov: n 
Baoiteuev : Sexag[Oni? --- |---Pt]s lotins otro- 
Bote : Snvalpxeov : e€pn€ar : Tov e[Eetaotmy? 
--- |---Jev quo KexAnLEvo’ | cAotca TILT SiTrAqg[in 
--- | ---]v oony traparore[-] (B) [e. 3] ny 8 NKeAn- 
tos Si[kn?---|---] nv Se adiknra : mapa | 
Bnuapyet : ototnp|[a - - -]| (C) exxarreoBw es | BoAnv 
THY Shplooinvy: tT Term | e€ EBSoucicv | BoAn 
aryepec®|oo 1 Squocin e|riBco105 Aekt | Tevtngovt” 
carlo guAns: Ta 7’ OA[A|a] TpNGoETw Ta Sy|HO Kor 
Bixa[s olgo]oor av exxA|ntor yeveoy[tlaa] To ynvos 


atlacas em[kpi|veto? --- | c. 4] oep [c. 3 | ---] 
(D) [--- Al]ptepicivos. | [---]ov opxia em|ta- 
WveTO oo[pvuTe? - -- | --- BJaoiAevotv. 


42e. Nixnoeppos Thy[Se] Thy QuAiKa erroinor[v]. 

46. Xio1 AtroAAwvi Tov Boopov. 

47. Hpotrudo | to M1Aaio | toMixxvAo | ToMavpo- 
Keos | To AuToaPeveos | To MavSparyopew | to Epaoia 
| To Imrroticvos | To Exondeco | To Itrtroofevos | To 
OporxaAeos | To Itrroticovos | To Exao | to EASio | to 
Kutrpio. 

50. AtroAAwvi AcAg|ivica } Davobixlos o DiAnted 
a|[ve]Onkev  euxco|[Any u]trep ecuTo | [kon yevens?]. 


Plate 66 


51. AptotoxAeos | yuvaixos | to TnAepaveos | Exa- 
tains Ths | Acovubos. 


53. [c. 9?] Temapagovta pveon } To Trpw[Tov] eoTa- 


O[no]av :: ek Trwv Sa[plov] xpugo : eK TroAEws 
Tverx[T8]noov :} apyupor trevte : Kon eI90c(1) 
pyfela]i : ev Two Tpwtet Xpuoet nvexTonoay f} 


€k TTo Bdpatos e€5 pvect | eotaO[noav] : Sexa Se m 
evOevSe eototnoav pvect | ypuco : apyupo TpES 
Ka[i] tTpingovta pv[ejon evOad’ eotadnoav : apyupat 


TRANSLITERATION OF PLATES 


e[k Tro] vauTi[9o c. 6? | c. 7?]uTO EBSopungovta vet 
iKa@a[ c. 8 Jvo[ c. 8? ] | Sexa ex Tro aos : 


56. Tla{u)Bis 0 PoAo@pévios | cuv Yaupar|adr). 
58. EAeoiPios o Tnios. 


DORIC HEXAPOLIS AND NEIGHBOURS: RHODES (1-30) 


415 
61. [Eu]€evo eit | to KaAntopos | to Tho. 

63. A@nvoryopn : Epun : 9[exev = eOrxev?]. 

66. oTAn | [Ho]uxins ts | Accvos | yuvaikos. 

69. Aodrcovos eu guAtyvn. 


, 


KNIDOS (31-34), KOS (39), HALIKARNASSOS (41), KALYMNA 
(43-47), GREEKS IN EGYPT (48-51) 


Plate 67 

1. Popago nu QUAIXs. 

2. [---]vos nui. 

3. a: capxe (= xape). 5: ev emmiov. 

4. a: TnAepos uw’ eypage to laAuatos. b: Avaxcavop 

e[ypage?] +10 loAvatos toxa BaciAleus tAace Tov 

otparoy To TpaTov. Apacis raya (?), Paporixos. 

5. capa 703" ISa|peveus trom|oa tiva KAeos | en, | 
Zeu(s) Se viv ootis | tHuatvor AcId|An Gen. 

6. Fexamios. 

8. Aotvoxida nul. 

9*. XEZEL OQOU Vapa 1XETOX (?). 

10. [Zuup ?]5ns ye ave[Onxe - - -]. 

11. [2]uupSns ue | avnOnkny | ro Zuvho. 

13. Ovngos : pe avnbexn : TéTrOASVI $0 KAAXOTUTIOS : 

Tpogov apyato|s : 


Plate 68 


17. Ayns <n). 
23. TeAecryepovt | os epi. (T)[---]iko ent. (T not 
shown in illustration.) 
25. Xapw|vida|s Znvlotipe. 
30. KoAAIoTA yas ra Bpacia | ws epiv Soxel. 
Aeus Fepyas | Aptauis A@avaia. 
31. Evapxos pe aveb|nKe To1o1 Atog|Kopoioiv. 
32a. Xapoguns : peave[Onke] TaTrOA[Svi TH1 MJ Aandi. 


33. tov Onoaupov t[o]vSe Kar TéyaAafta Kvidi01 
avebev Toi] Tu@icot Sexart[av onto Too |p TroAeyt}oov. 


34. to Mikos to M[oryv]ntos ta&8avaiat p’ a[vebrxe]. 


Plate 69 

39. AtroA|Awvo|s TTubio. 

41. evOaSe : polipav : 

ISa}yuyos : 

xe1|tor : Apioto|kAgos : tralis, : Apeos | Geporreo|v. 

43. Various letters (€, 3, t, 8, A, 0, Pp, W, others 

perhaps not Greek). 

44. [- --]tooAur?[- - -]. 

45. AdxiSay[os? - - -]. 

47. MeveAas. EupopBos. Extop. 

48. a. Bacideos eABovtos es EAegovtivay Yauarixo | 

ToauTa eypayav Tor ow Yoppatixs: TS OsoKAos | 

etrAcov * NAGov Se Kepxtos KarrutrepOe vis 0 TroTaHos | 

avin’ aAoyAdaos & nye Motaoiytd, Atyutrtios 5 

Aucots. | eypage &’ ape Apydv ApoiBixo Kan TTeAegos 

ovSopo. | b. Kot X[---] | KpiOis eypady)apes? 

c. Tu@dv ApoiBryou. 


exov | Adikapvniooeus : 
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49. MeAavOios pe avebrnke Toor Zvi OnBorw! akoAya. 
50. Tludepy|os we o | NeAoovjos eAualaro t|ns Eotols 
ayoau|a. 

51. Tipapxos | o Aapvat|tés. 


AIOLIC AREA: LARISA (1), MAGNESIA AD SIPYLUM (2), 
NEANDRIA (8), ASSOS (10) 


1. a—b. tavde To[v --- Adavjanan. f. Onobdpos o 
Tiyf- --]. 
2. [Mayv]ns Ae’ [e]v@ad_e Karxos. 


8. [- - -]ve0éxa[v] | to emota|ta o Kan Ke|Ley[- - -]. 
10. Apiotavipel x[- - - | - - -]ktos. 


: 0-14), THRACE 
NORTHERN COLONIAL AREA: CHALKIDIKE (1 ; 

(33), HELLESPONT AND PROPONTIS (35-52, 75) EUXINE (54-73) 
10. Oeuyeves MuBoxrco[s cxve] |O&ke ToTreAASy! ToTet- | 13. Nevpous. 

Sa[vierras]. | P(?)Syis erroife]. 
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Plate 71 

14. Avtigiaos | OAivetos. 

33. Meooavior kai Nautroxtio: avebev An | OAup Trico! 
Sexatav aro Twp TroAiwv. | Tatwvios etroinge 
MevSai1os | Kal TakpwTNPIA TrolwV ETT! TOV vaoVv 
EVIK. 

35. [Me]vicxos [evlo]Soxo, Anui[s | TT]u8oKAeos 
olfi}kninion (sic) Tlepfi]|v8io1 th Hel avebecav | 
Sexatnv eplSovtes yoplyupny xpuonly, sepnva 
apylupeov, piaAn|y apyupny, Aulxvinv XaAki|vov, 
ovovnpeva | cuvtravta Blinkociwv SulwSekwv ota- 
T|Npav Tapiw|lv ouv Tot AiGoo}. 


36. HynoaitroAios | to Davayop_l|w. 
41. [EA?]1Kos [e]ult onpa? c. rrJe pe(epe?) KoTeOnke[v?]. 
43-44. DavoBixo | epi TOpyHOoK|pateos To | TIpoKov- 
vnloio’ Kpntnpla Se : Kol utroKlpntnpiov : Kia 
nNOyov : es TpuTavniov | eScoKev: ZuKelevorv. 
MavoSixo : elt: To lepyoKpatos : To MpoxKolv- 
Eo1o : Kays * KpaTépa | KeTIOTATOV : Kal EOploV : Es 
e|5dKa : vena ¢ Zryeulevor : eav Se Th 
ue © | Lryeles : Kan pW’ eTroleioev 
&SeAQoi. 


TIPUTAVEIOV : 
Trooy|6, peAeSaivev : 
(sic) = aicdtros : Kat | : 
48. Adc&iAews | MpoxAeiSo | Aauyoxnvos. 

50. [---]nvo tn<v> oteynvetroingey Koi Euveoves aTro 
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Tov Tepelvewy Kai Tov Sepuatov. | [- --]Jo AeuKitrtro 
Tov veo e€eTToInoEV AUTOXEPIN!. 


Plate 72 
51. [em Maiavpiou. | twoAis (Mavn eBxKe To) 
Mnfikew kar Toiciv Aiontrou tratoi | Kal Toll 
EKYOVOIOIV ATEAEIT]V KAI TTPUTAVEIOV. SeSoTa1 trape€ 
vauTo | Kal TO TaAavTO KOI ITTTr@VINS Kai | THs 
TeTapTns kal avSpaTroSeovins® | toov Se aAAov trav- 
TOV ATEAES KAI ETT! TOUTOIOIY SNUOS CPKIOV ETAPOV, 
thy Se ot]nAnv tnvSe troAis Mljavn eSoxKe Tw 
MéSix[ew]. (( ) = words omitted in later copy.) 
52. MavSpevlos to|S€ o]nua to My|noitrtoaAe[po" 
plaxo?]uevos Se | atrefav[ev]. 
54. [evOad’ A]va€av8[plo 
aoTtwy 

Ke|[T]a1 apwpntos Tepuc Aal[x]oov Pavaro. 
58. Hporyopec. [tH Ap]poSit Lupin: Mnytpol- - -]. 
60. [- U U- eat] Ka’ Aeyoo 8 oT1 TNAE TrOAE[WWs TrOU?] | 

[- UU - Keto]! Aew os o MoAtrayope[w]. 
61. [---]nTpo em. Oa. 
63. EuvOupins epi KuAIg. [- --Jeoo KUAIE [yn]. 
73. Tayas tns Avaéiu|Bpoto. 
75. TEVS1 Gol OoSEyos 615601 - 


Asivn|[s S]oxipotatos 
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Attica D. AutoxAsiSo TolSe c&Ua veo Trlpodopov av|loya 
Kai Balvatdo: tay[...]lav[---] 

Euboia 246. [- 5-7 - Ae]To18a1 Kepadrdv heyéuovos hutos 
eg[TE]oev TeLEveos TrODOIKPOTOU MUAGKa 
Atoo[o]uevos Se Ged1 vies haBpev hépeto Kudos 
ap[- - --Jote[p]avor KoAAikiBovi[?2]po1 

Attica I. Ogotos : hés aAoxo : Apouveie : hé S€ | Suyatpos : 


Oivavéés : Béxev UveLa : KaTAPOiEvEs * 


Kai Tode ApioToKAeos 


Euboia B(i). [.]o @upoKo[- - - -]| 
he 8’av To[---]| 
[-]uaAgl---] 
Euboia A. a) [--].hivov[--] 
Aegina E. 


[==] 


b) [--]otoe.[--] 


Artro|Adv|ds Ailyival|ta euli: Zoot|patos| etroig|oe ho [?1] | 


Boiotia 16c. 


Thessaly 36. 


Plate 74 


Corinth 16a. 


Corinth 19. 


Megara B. 


Sikyon A. 
Argos B. 


Tiryns ga. 


Plate 75 
Argos H. 


Lakonia 3a. 


Lakonia G. 


Messenia 1a. 


Lakonia 62a. 


Arkadia 14. 
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EpakAnos es Oeotrias 

taut’ EpaxAei kpatepog[povi - - -]| 

MeAavtos ovebexe (non vidt)...[--] 

Euxpitou Tob[e- -|---]vSpou huiou 

Tpoeiaos. aBydEroneixAuvotrepMtu@V:XB 

List of names with additions on right side and face. The lower lines on the 


face read: 


Tau@vaor|[..Jkos : TInAL. ]kos | [.]kos | [.]Acayos : EuxAta| Auotas : DiAivo| AtroAA086- 
pos : Aa apxo| Xapomisv : Aaxpiveos | 2uBdv: Apyiado | [.Juppias : XapiSapo | 
[.Jauiov : Tpewiovos | etroikor : Oparg : Oeotipo | TeAevixos : AtoxAeiSa | DiAopeAos : 
Tlpafovos : TeAevixos : Nix[---] 


[- -avebE]kav kon Tov KeAETa TS Ai TO[I- --] 


Apiotodauos etroiréce hdpyeios 


(lower) [---At]fa Ké@avauav tpiagovta .[---]rootavtov TAQTIFOIVapXoV 
Tab[----a]toSopuev Tor 1axpoppvapovi Tovs tpa[----]s Tov S’napoppvapo- 
v[a---Jev tax Sapoouc ho[---] 


amr’ Hepas Apyetas eur [t]Ov afebAov 


[2uvOEK]ar AitoAors e[--| piAta]ly ka hipavav ¢[- --|---]Ads Kor ouvpa[xiav- -]| 
[.2?]av povos Mayv[- - - hetro|ujevos hotrui ka Aa[keSaapovilo)t hary16vtat Kan Ka[ ta 
yav | kJor Ka(8) GaAa(6)Gav, to[v autov] | piAov kai Tovv aut[ov ex8pov]| exovTes 
hov trep [kat Aaxe]|Saipovior. pede K[ataAuhiy] | troié(6)Gan aveu Aa[keSaipovidv]| 
yedevi, avhievt[es- - -]| ett: TaUTOV Tro” ov[trep AakeSaa]|yovios. pevyov[tas HE - -]| 
hav kexoivavek[otas---]]uatov. ae Se tis Ka [ert Tav TSv]| EpEadiesv ySpav 
[oTpatevel]| eT TrOAEUS!, eTTIKG[pEV AoxKeSaipo]|vios TravTi oGeve[t Ka(T) TO Suvato- 
v'] | on Se Ts Ka eT Ta[v Aakedaipo]|viov xopav otp[atevel er! TrOAg]|HoI, ETIKOPEV 
E[p€adiés travti | o8ever Ka(T) To Suvatov- - -] 


[--av]eOexe )) OrotraAldas 
(1st use = Boiotia I) ApiotoKpatés. (2nd use) Hitroxelés Aaxe|Saipolvios 


tas Aptauitos : atro Fouiov tas Hépepas 
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Elis E. 


Epeiros B. 


Plate 76 
Ionian 


Islands A. 


Euboic 
Colonies, 
Italy A. 


Epeiros A. 


Euboic 
Colonies, 
Sicily A. 


Euboic 
colonies, 


Sicily D. 


Plate 77 
Achaian 
colonies 1a. 


Achaian 
colonies 1b. 


Achaian 


colonies H. 


Doric 
colonies 
Sicily 24a. 


Doric 
colonies 
Sicily ga. 


Doric 
colonies G. 


TRANSLITERATION OF PLATES 


aryaApa Atos. Tuppo(y) yplalpeas, | ka Xapi€evos kai Tor paotpot | [T]a1p Sixars 
Taip Ka(T) TOV Bo1idtov MevavSpos | [k]&piotoAoxXos Toip ‘APavaios edika€atay, | 
[a]treyvov Kai Toi(p) Oeottecoiv kat Toip ouv autos, | [LJE Sikaids Sikaotapev 
Karo TOV OecaAdy| [a]tredika€av. 


[o]pos <N>atas 


Att[oAAd]vos tou gop9upai[ou] 


--e]ut wadov[?os--]. --Jos epi 


a) H(?)1ot1a10s pea[- - -] 
b) trepikaAo.yl[.]| TO: HepaKAeos 


Aupagofs] | Hupos | Evhudf] 


Mapgoos. ]..atios. Meu[vov]. 


Ao: KAeoupotos | o AeiAafo: avebéx’| OAUvTrial - viKacas | t0() LaKos Te TraxXos TE | 
Ta&Bavai, afebA[S]v | evgapevos - SexaTav. 


appoybev o1 DUBapi|tai Koi cuvuaxol Koi | ZepSato1 em! PIAOTaT|t TOTAL KASOASI 
aeliSiov" Treokevor o Zelus KOTTOAGV KOAAOI Oleo1 Kal TrOAIS TlooelSa|via. 


Tlapyevovtos eu Kal ZTpPIVTTOVOsS EE WESES AVKAETETO 


[--]. Epoiot Geoi[o1- - -|- - -?aveb]eKe[-] 


Ade€1os To oalpa 


Tlagapat|lo hadSe: hos Kla(t) To apyoula o Oue oydloav amort¢i]|gaTo : 
ai Se[- -|----- Ja[--|--]ah[--]5elka Aitpas: atroteicats. 


ay 
Wes Serx SEE ee ee em 


Doric 
colonies L. 


Doric 
colonies J. 


Plate 78 
Doric 
colonies, 


Italy A. 


Lokrian 
colonies A. 


Ionic 


islands 71a. 


Ionic 
colonies B. 


Ionic 
islands A. 


Ionic 
islands H. 


Ionic 
islands J. 


Ionic 
islands K. 


Ionic 


islands C. 


Plate 79 
Doric 


islands 14}. 


ee  eeaaEEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeE——E—E—E———eeeeeeee 
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Apiotoyeito e|ut to Apxadidvos | hos hutro Motulfau atrebave 


[E]trapeivovos ha 9 uaigs. 


[- -av]eBexe Tor Pacis 


[--ta]s PuBaAras 


ek Tr[wAeos wlplyujai evOa8[e] | 51’ Aivupov| pupion Tpl[i]olyiAiat exoa|keoia 
Exon|KwvTa vacat| evOevde es T\w Ataciov tw ev Anuntpio[i] | pupiat evaxlora 
TeVTN|KkevtTa vacat| ek Tw Araoilw es TwAIV | wpyuiat Trelp1 PaAacolav pUPIAL | 
evaxioy[i|Aijar trev[t|--] 


[traces|--ok]ws ev ZaryavOn eon Kev[--|--]Eutropitaiciw ovd’emPal[- -|- -] 
ves tT) €kool Koivos ouK es @[-]e6.[--|--JavOn1 ov wvnodai Paorred[-JoTrod 
[--|--Javapoav trapoxopicev Kéo[-]ev[--]|--Ja.ewvl ti Toutwv tronteov[-]v 
[--|----]ta kor KeAeve oe Baotred[-JeAi[--|--]oOor [e1] tis eotiv os eA€er es 
8[.Joot[--|--n]uetepov Kav Suo0 wici Svo trpofec]6[--|--Junyos S’eotw Kav 
autos GeAn[i-]Ocn[- -|- -n]uvou petexetoo: Kau pn on[-]v[- -|- -Jarroo Kerio TeAcrteo 
oKxooo ay[--|--]v ws av Suvnta taxiota [--|--]eheuKa. yape. 


[--]o a(?)trA01(?)e0s[- -] 


Euyoapunvos | Av@itrtros | Atov[u]oor | avn6[e?]kqv | thy KYAIKa | THVSN | ho loAietns 


[- -]yeAAw[- -|- -avebn]xev A@nvafin: troAijaxor 
A@nvaini tratploini epSeTar Ta|Tepov eTws TEA|N : Kat yUva(1)Kes : Aal[y]xaveoioiv 


Apxi[6?]aAés uijtroliecev o19ov Aape[a] 


(beginning) O1o1. erade AataAeval kal eoTrevoaues ToAts. | Lrevor81e1 atro TUAGY 
qrevTe aT’ EKAOTAS OPOTTAl TE KAI ATEAELAV TTAVTOV AUTO! TE KAI YEVIC |s Ka TTOAL 
ta BSapocia Ta Te OInla Kar TovopwTiva | TrowikaZev Te Kal pvapoveuFTy. 
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Doric 
islands 24a. 


Doric 
islands H. 


Thera (with 
Kyrene) A. 


Thera (with 
Kyrene) D. 


Tonic 
Dodekapolis 
1a. 


Ionic 
Dodekapolis 
68a. 


Doric 


Hexapolis C. 


Doric 


Hexapolis E. 


Aiolic 
area B. 


Plate 8o 
Northern 
colonial 
area 60c. 


Northern 
colonial 
area C, 


TRANSLITERATION OF PLATES 


trowikadev 66 | [Tr]oA1 kal pvapoveurev Ta SQuOGia UNTE Ta Binila pnTe TavOpctriva 
undev’ aA(A)ov at un LtrevoiO[t|o]v autov Te Kal YEVIaV TOVU, a UT) ETTAIPO! TE Kal 
KEAOITO TN AUTOS ZTrevaiBeos 1 yevia | [T]ovu ogo! Spouns elev Toov [viJoov o1 TrAIEs. 


[- - -Jovton[- -|- -Jex..1tov[--|-c1 S¢ u]n tpa€ai[ev-|--] to tov ty[- -|- -]ivacba 
[- -|- -]pa€aey[- -|- -]qnt0 1e[- -|- -] koopoi[- -|- -]o t.9[- -] 


Oapios avebeKe TOTTOAASVI 


Apxhidixas nut eyw. Avipias ue | etroie 


aPyderonoixA[— - --] 


aPySerZ[n]OxAu[v]EoTrepotupx por -?] 


lotpoxAens u’e.[- -] 


abAov ey Podo Trap’ AAlo 


[-2]p1Atos nuli-] 


- -]o Tas 6¢0 1peto oa.[- -|- - pe] S1uvos: Kan TecapaKo[vta - -|- -]otaoww trpoee.[- -]. 


Q Tlpwtayopn, o Tatnp Tol emioteAAe. adSikeTat | uTTO Mataouos, SoAoTa yap 
ly Kai To | popTnyecio atreotepecev. EAD Trap’ Ava€ayoleny | amnynoal, pjol 
yap autov Avatayopew | SoAov eva wuOeouevos’ Taw’ Avac€a)yopns exe | Kat 
BoAos Kat Sodas koiKias. o Se avaBoo Te | Kal OU PrOIV eval OUSEV EWUTWI TE KCI 
Matao ur. | Kal pnoiv eva eAeobepos Kal ouSev evar ewuT Cw) | Kar Matacoul. 
Ma>taoy<i> S€ Th auto Kavakayopn auto | oiSac1 Kata opas AUTOS. TAUT’ 
Avafayopn Aeyev | kal TH yuvaikl. eTepa Se Tol eTtioTEAAe. THU ENTEPA | KAI TOS 
ade(A>geus (o)1 ea{osiv ev ApBivatniol ayev es THE TroAly, | autos Se y’o vespos 
eASwp Tapa pv (1)8uwpa kaTaPnoeTal. , 


UNL’ apeTns efeoav TTapiw: Twxeo h[o]vexev hnBnv 
[Hi]eoveos avg’epatns oAea<e» Papvapevens. 


Northern 
colonial 
area T. 


Northern 
colonial 
area O. 


Adespota, 
Aiginetan 


silver coin 


Attic SOS 


CC SISSSSS—AARCS CC Te Te en ae ee | SSNS 
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Muviios ep | teoyos 


ArroAA Aedgivi latpo1 Oapynai AuKer AvSoxKi5o5 Taupewv Oap{o}ynAiav KaAa- 
patcov Toavnpos Metayeitviwv BonSpou Kiaveyiwov Atrotoup MoceiSi Anvecv 
Av@eotnpiwv Aptepicicv 


M<a>tpoBtas Toi otatépes hiapo Ta AuTpa 


Fepya. 


amphora (p. 455) 


ee i ak) le 


SUPPLEMENT 
1961-1987 


4 | YO present a survey of all work published since LSAG was sent to the printers would 
require a prohibitive amount of extra space, since it would have to be a full 
bibliography on all aspects of Archaic, and much Classical, Greek history. | therefore 

concentrate my attention on more specifically epigraphical matters, in particular newly 
published (occasionally unpublished) material, or radical, and convincing, reworking of the old, 

Within these constrictions a number of new corpora and similar publications will get scant 
mention in the following pages, and so I mention them prominently here; they contain much 
more than the sporadic references to them will suggest. 

M. Guarducci, Epigrafia Greca i-iv (Rome, 1967-78), covers very many aspects treated 
in LSAG, often with different interpretations and added nuances. Her single-volume 
Epigrafia greca dalle origini al tardo impero (Rome, 1987) contains further material of interest. 
Anne Jeffery herself contributed pages on the use of writing in CAH (new ed.) iii, plates 
vol., pp. 290-9. P. A. Hansen, Carmina Epigraphica Graeca saeculorum VIII-V a. Chr. n. 
(Berlin, 1983) contains detailed discussion and bibliography of much relevant material. SEG 
volumes have been published for much of the period, but a complete gap exists for the years 
1971-6, and prior to 1971 not all archaic material had been included. [G ix? fasc. 3 contains 
texts from Ozolian Lokris, and we await JG i fasc. 2, which will cover much Attic material of 
the period included in pp. 66-78 above. L. Threatte, A Grammar of Attic Inscriptions i, 
Phonology (Berlin, 1986) is highly relevant, and R. Meiggs and D. M. Lewis, A Selection of 
Greek Historical Inscriptions to the end of the Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford, 1969; corrected 
impression with Addenda, 1988) includes numerous pieces of significance. 

On more particular aspects, C. Kraay, Archaic and Classical Greek Coinage (London, 1976) 
includes authoritative views on the dating of many issues listed in L.SAG, while graffiti on 
coins are treated by O. Masson, RA 1985, 35-40, and G. Manganaro, JNG 33 (1983), 9-20. 
Many important texts are discussed by F. Sokolowski, Lots Sacrées des Cités Grecques (Paris, 
1969). D. Jordan focuses on the use of lead for inscriptions in AM xcv (1980), 225-39, and 
GRBS xxvi (1985), 151-97. P. Kalligas has added corrigenda and comment on some texts on 
bronze (Horos v (1987), 162-8). A. W. Johnston, Trademarks on Greek Vases (Warminster, 
1979) includes relevant, if intractable material. Other studies on individual aspects are to be 
found listed in the ensuing pages. 


Note 


In this Supplement catalogue entries added by LHJ are given arabic numbers, with lower- 
case letters where necessary (10, 14a, etc.), while those supplied by me have capital letters (A, 
B, etc.). Additional comment — except at one point (pp. 427-8) — is also divided to indicate 
our separate contributions, A denoting LHJ’s marginalia (which I have edited) and B my own 
observations. Any matter in square brackets in ostensibly ‘LHJ’ sections is my own. 

I have preferred h to } in rendering the aspirate. 


or ETE! = OS | CS a eae 
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Additional abbreviations 


Auktion... 
CEG 


CEG i 


EG 
IEK 


IGAA 


ISm. 
IGLP 


ML 


Phoros 
Stele 


Miinzen und Medaillen A.G. (Basel), Auktion no. ... 

P. A. Hansen, Carmina Epigraphica Graeca saec. VIII-V a. Chr. n. (Berlin, 
1983). 

P. A. Hansen, Carmina Epigraphica Graeca saeculi IV a. Chr. n. (Berlin, 1989) 
(with addenda to previous volume). 

M. Guarducci, Epigrafia Greca (Rome, 1967-78). 

H. Engelmann and R. Merkelbach, Die Inschriften von Erythrai und Klazomenai 
(Bonn, 1972-3). 

L. H. Jeffery ‘“The inscribed gravestones of archaic Attica’, BSA lvii (1962), 
115-53. 

G. Petzl, Die Inschriften von Smyrna (Bonn, 1982-). 

M. T. Manni Piraino, Iscrizioni Greche Lapidarie del Museo di Palermo (Palermo, 
n. d.). 

R. Meiggs and D. M. Lewis, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions to the 
end of the Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford, 1969, corrected impression 1975). 
@OROS. Tribute to Benjamin Dean Meritt (Locust Valley, 1974) 

2THAH. Toyos eis Mvtiunv NixoAdou KovtoAéovtos (Athens, 1980) 


__ Se SS; CUE ce ees ore er 


PART I 


THE ORIGIN AND TRANSMISSION OF 
THE GREEK ALPHABET 


I. THE ORIGIN (p. 1) 
A (): Greek views of writing (p. 2) see Jeffery, Europa (Festschrift Grumach), 


152-66. The second line of p. 3 needs to be stressed; were schools of 

instruction involved in the learning? For powixnia ete. (5) see Doric Islands, 
Crete, 14b [and Ionia N]; the word could also mean ‘red’, as has been suggested (e.g. 
G. and R. Edwards, Kadmos xiii (1974), 48-57). See Euboian colonies, Italy 1, for an 
example of continuous retrograde text (7). Greek merchants may have acquired the 
alphabet from Phoenicians resident on Cyprus, though no early alphabetic text has 
been found on the island (8). The alleged settlement of Phoenicians on Kythera 
could be stressed. For perhaps too early dating of the archaeologically undatable 
Theran texts (9) see below, Doric Islands. We must now accept a terminus ante quem 
of the mid eighth century for the adoption of the alphabet in Greece (10 ff.), and 
stress the Euboian role at Al Mina. Segert (Kio xli (1963), 38-57) notes Aramaic use 
of vowels and a greater affinity of Aramaic lettering of the ninth and eighth centuries 
with early Greek than of Phoenician; the Nora stone and the texts dubbed Cyprus I 
and II should be eighth-century [Amadesi places the Nora text in the bracket 
c.830-730, Aula Orientalis iv (1986), 59-71]. For early Greek texts (16) see below; 
the increasing number on Late Geometric vases requires updating of many points in 
the final paragraph on p. 21. 


sili REINER RIE REE ERE RnR REER ER REnEEanEEEemimamaEEnremmmesaammeee maeaeeens 


A. Place of introduction 


B_ Heubeck has presented an admirable survey of opinions on the question of origins 
(Schrift; Archaeologia Homerica, ch. X). Further discussion can be found in 
Burzachechi, PdP xxix (1976), 82-102, Coldstream, Geometric Greece, 295-302, 
Johnston, ‘The extent and use of literacy; the archaeological evidence’, The Greek 
Renaissance of the Eighth Century B.C., 63-8, and J. de Hoz, ‘Algunas considera- 
ciones sobre los origines del alfabeto griego’, Estudios Metologicos sobre la Lingua 
Griega, 11-50. Regarding the place of origin, Young pursued a Phrygian line (see p. 
374), suggesting that Phrygians may have taught Greeks (Hesperia xxxviii (1969), 
265). Crete has been supported by Guarducci (Rend.Linc. 1978, 381-8), arguing 
from the use of epsilon and (h)eta, and by Duhoux (Ant.Class. | (1981), 287-94), 
who sees an instance of ‘Phoenician’ iota in Eteocretan as crucial. Johnston, Op. cit., 
has further pleaded for Cyprus as a catalyst between Greeks and Phoenicians. The 
amount of material now known from ‘Euboian’ sites — Lefkandi, Eretria, Pithekous- 
sai — undermines a number of these views, especially that of Young and of the 
‘Rhodian school’. In addition, we now possess one syllabic text in Greek of c.1000 
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from Paphos on Cyprus (E. and O. Masson in Karageorghis, Altpaphos 3. Palaepa- 
phos-Skales. An Iron Age Cemetery in Cyprus, 411-15, pl. A, 2); a graffito on an 
eighth-century sherd from Al Mina has come to light (Doric Hexapolis D); and 
Phoenician texts have been found on a bronze bowl from Knossos and sherds from 
Pithekoussai. The last are perhaps Aramaic rather than Phoenician, but do not in 
themselves argue for a transfer of the alphabet in the West since the foundation of 
Pithekoussai was too late. The intensity of contact needed for such a transfer con- 
tinues to be debated, a debate that will be fuelled by the discovery of Aramaic inscrip- 
tions on one (sic) set of horses bronzes of c.825 from Eretria and Samos (Charbonnet, 
AION Archaeol. viii (1986), 117-73; Kyrieleis and Rollig, AM ciii (1988), 37-75). 


B. Date of Introduction 


B_ While from a Greek point of view a consensus on the earlier part of the eighth 


century seems to have been reached (Andronikos in The Archaic Period, 206, would 
even extend the knowledge of Linear B down to such a date), there has been more 
unease among near-eastern scholars. J. Naveh has argued in particular for a transfer 
beginning c.1050 (AJA Ixxvii (1973), 1-8, and Early History of the Alphabet, ch. 6); 
he has received strong support from F. M. Cross (BASOR ccxxxviil (1980), 1-20; 
Symposium celebrating the 75th anniversary of the ASOR, 105-11; Studies in 
Sardinian Archaeology ii, 117-30, esp. 123-4), and qualified backing from Isserlin 
(Kadmos xxii (1983), 151-63) and from de Hoz (op. cit. 44-5). They do not accept 
the argumentum e silentio (no Greek alphabetic texts before c.740) but insist that some 
letter forms in Greece can only stem from earlier western Semitic usage. Other 
arguments are also deployed, e.g. the names used for the letters by Greeks being 
Phoenician, not Aramaic. There is much that is prescriptive in their arguments — 
‘must have’ appears frequently — especially with regard to the length of time taken 
for certain developments. One feels that insufficient regard has been paid to the 
earliest Greek texts when letter-forms are compared. Naveh cites /w and dotted 
omicron as ‘early’ borrowings, i.e. before c.1000; yet neither is found in the earlier 
Greek material; they are both, in different ways, developments of the received 
shapes. If one can accept that in the eighth century any form of image would have 
been ‘Geometricized’ in Greece (perhaps less so in Crete where the Geometric style 
had a lesser hold), there is little in other alleged ‘early’ borrowings that cannot be 
simply explained. Isserlin would take the ‘originals’ of some forms of alpha and delta 
back to the late second millenium, but they demonstrate little more than how 
received forms were pushed around to conform to vertical and horizontal axes by 
Greeks. W. Johnstone has noted how vau was influenced by neighbouring epsilon in 
its form ¢ (Kadmos xvii (1978), 156-61). Isserlin would see a link between straight 
iota and a single example of Semitic F in a second-millenium text from Izbet Sartah, 
a statistically creaky argument. It may be fair to say that recent discoveries in the 
near east have shown much more variety in letter forms over the centuries, so that 
one can now parallel many early Greek shapes c.1000 B.C., but this does not negate 
the fact that they are also parallelled c.800, indeed some (notably kappa and rho) only 
then. Such variety of forms is seen in an important Aramaic text of c.860, where final 
and some medial vowels are also employed (Millard in Abou-Assaf et al., La statue de 
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Tell Fehherye et son inscription bilingue assyro-aramaenne, 87-97). The role of the 
Phoenician text cut on a bronze bowl from a context of c.goo at Knossos is 
ambivalent; Naveh dates the script to c.1100 (Early History of the Alphabet, 40-1) 
because of letter forms, especially kaph, which are not indeed consonant with early 
Greek. In that case the relevance of the piece to the early Greek alphabet seems 
limited; even if the text was cut nearer goo it will remain of little help to those who 
see Crete as the cradle of the alphabet (see Coldstream in The Greek Renaissance of 
the Eighth Century B.C., 68). A graffito of c.800 from Kition (Amadesi and 
Karageorghis, Kition iii, 149-160, D 21, pl. 18, 1-2) does show letter forms nearer to 
those that would be more readily geometricized into what we know of the early 
Greek alphabet, in whatever part of the Greek-speaking world. 

For the corpus of early texts (pp. 16-17) see Johnston, op. cit. 65 and add Eastern 
Argolid A, Ionic Islands A, Ionia A, and Doric Hexapolis D. 

As regards direction of script, the consistent r. to l. usage of Iron Age ‘Phoenicia’ 
does not well explain early Greek variability. We know, however, that Greeks at 
Paphos wrote their syllabary from 1. to r. in c.1000 and again in the archaic period. 


We know less perhaps about the direction in which Greeks painted the Geometric 
friezes on their vases. 


Il. THE TRANSMISSION 


For vowels, see above, p. 426. 


Alpha. Examples of a11 were mostly due to technical reasons of inscribing — a thin 
metal plaque, or vase-inscriptions in small letters. See Brugnone, KQ2KAAOS xxiv 
(1978), 69-76, and also Jully, La Céramique Attique de La Monédiere, Bessan, 
Herault, 197-201. at2 is found on Elis 15a and Doric Islands, Crete, 14b. 


Delta is found especially on Samos (Barron, JHS Ixxxiv (1964), 45). 


Vau. Although accepted by Guarducci (EG i, 77), the view that the letter developed 
from a cursive form of waw has not found much favour among Semiticists. Johnston, 
op. cit., sees influence of neighbouring E as paramount. The use of the letter in 
Attica is still debated (ZPE liv (1984), 115). See also the Aiolic area. 


Zeta. While the theory of confusion of sibilants in the initial Greek borrowing has 
been termed ‘troppo complicata’ by Guarducci (EG i, 92), it has not been extensively 
challenged. The use of = for zeta, cited by Guarducci, should be set against p. 115 n. 
2; Duhoux, L’Etéocrétois, 164-6, argues for the use of = as a voiced sibilant in Crete. 


Eta. For syllabic uses see IGLP 98-9. 2 is used as aspirate in Euboic colonies, Sicily 
A. 4 is found as early as c.600 (pl. 65, 42 e). 5 is discussed by Lazzarini, Rend. Linc. 
1968, 153-6. For 7 see the coins of Herakleia (Dorian colonies, Italy, below); a 
precocious, assured instance, c.475~—50, is the Athenian graffito, Agora xxi, C18. 


Iota. The straight form appears in our earliest texts, Euboic colonies, Italy A. 


Xi. 19 is attested at Axos (Doric islands, Crete 24a). Debate continues as to whether 


6, simple X, represents the full sound, x1, or is an abbreviation of X$ (EG I. 83 and 
96). 


Pes SS SLT 4 1 
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Qoppa. For a possible use in Lakonia see Lakonia H. © may be used on Samos (Ionia 
E). 

Rho. For further observations on some early tailed examples see Johnston, Trade- 
marks on Greek Vases, 209-10; add Elis 1a, Euboic Colonies, Sicily A, and various 
examples from the Euxine (below). 


Sigma. For 5 see Euboia 24a and A, Ionia x and 68a, and add Jeffery in Lefkandi i, 
gi-2z. The phrase, ‘the use of one form or the other is never invariable’, while 
substantially correct, may mislead; in some areas exceptions are extremely rare. 


Phei and chei. The names are spelled out in a graffito on a Corinthian coin in a Koln 
collection (Pegasus/swastika incuse), not in Corinthian lettering. Johnstone’s argu- 
ment on the origin of chei (op. cit. 162—6) seems unlikely. 


Psi. 5 has been definitely or tentatively identified in Thessaly (3a), Poseidonia 
(Achaian colonies 2a), Lokroi Epizephyrioi (p. 464) and Megara Hyblaia (Doric 
colonies, Sicily 26a). For abecedaria see Corinth 19, E. Argolid gb, Epeiros C, Samos 
1a, and, generally, Lejeune, Rev. Phil. lvii (1983), 7-12. 


Omega. The Koan text, Doric Hexapolis 38a, has no abnormal form of the letter. 
Ionia ra (Samos) is our earliest example, c.650 (see on Ionic islands 25 below). 9 is 
found in the Lasithi plateau area of Crete (14a, 14b, F), 10 on Thera (A). 


Sampi. The letter has been noted in Attica 6a, and is also attested early on Samos 
(Ionia ra), and later at Massalia (Ionic colonies 2a). 


(p. 39, ti). Duhoux, L’Etéocrétois, 167-71, argues strongly for the value i for the 
letter in Eteocretan texts. 


The role of Euboia in secondary transmission should be recognized. 
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PART II 


WRITING IN ARCHAIC GREECE 


A B.D. Meritt (A¥A_Ixvii (1963), 91) has criticized the use of ‘false boustrophedon’, 
arguing that an ox-team actually turns in this manner, and not as in ‘true 
boustrophedon’; this is a bird’s eye, not a normal viewer’s image. T’o the words used 
for ‘reading’ we should add émvéuw (Gow, Theocritus lil, 359-60, with Gallavotti, 
Quad. Urb. xx (1975), 172—3) and avavépoo (Forsmann, see Doric Colonies, Sicily S). 
It could be argued that afava€ on Lakonia 46 (p. 60) is used to indicate ‘blank’ years 
in a list, akin to dvapyia at Athens. The coins of Abdera with magistrate names are 
unlikely to be earlier than c.500. Boiotia 4 should be dated later (p. 62). Luria, 
Kadmos iii (1964), 99, has misunderstood the argument on p. 64, when he says 
‘Folglich ist der Schreibung H, (=H) und ©, (=©) in Ionien sehr alt, sie ist keine 
Erfinding der attischen Vasenmaler’. As regards dating, one should always bear in 
mind the possibility that the object inscribed may have been made some time before 
it was written on; an outstanding example is the axe-head, Arkadia 11a. In recent 
years interest has grown in the matter of literacy/illiteracy per se; indirectly, if the 
dates cited here are too high or low this could be injurious to some conclusions. The 
rough method of epigraphists has to remain unchanged — in the last resort the 
internal development of the shapes must be ‘plotted by eye’, as in the study of vase- 
painting and sculpture, and the whole structure then hooked on to the outside world 
(a precarious matter indeed) by the one (or more) links which have independent dates 
— the war memorial, the known dedicators, deceased, etc. 


I. Direction of the script (p. 43) 


B_ Views expressed by LHJ have been further discussed, but little new relevant 
material has come to light. We should note Attica D, Euboia B ii, Achaian colonies 
1a, Aiolic area B, and the Schlangenschrift, cut between maeandering guide-lines of 
Tiryns ga. 


I]. MATERIALS USED (p. 50) 


B_ Pace LHJ, the axones and kyrbeis of Solon continue to be discussed with but little 
unanimity of view; see, e.g., Stroud, The axones and kyrbeis of Drakon and Solon, N. 
Robertson, Historia xxxv (1986), 147-57, and Sealey, The Athenian Republic, 140-5. 
Further texts on temple walls are Corinth 18 and Delphi (BCH cii (1978), 584, fig. 
g). A number of inscribed bronze plaques have been added, notably the reused mitra, 
Crete 14b, with the text of the appointment of a poinikastas. The earliest known gold 
leaves are from Hipponion (SEG xxvi. 1139, xxviii. 775 bis), with Orphic texts. 
Earlier are the gold sheets of c.500 with Etruscan and Punic texts from the sanctuary 
at Pyrgi (CIE ii. 1, 6312-6). Lead defixiones are reviewed by Jordan, GRBS xxvi 
(1985), 151-97. Of high interest are several letters and the like written on lead 
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(Jonian islands 14a, Doric colonies, Sicily Q, Euboic colonies, Sicily K, Ionic 
colonies B, Northern colonial area 60c and N). The last has an internal reference to 
diphtheria (cf. Hdt. v. 58), containing financial information. We may note the various 
words used in these texts for ‘send’, emotéAAo, eriti® np, iadAAw. The skytale is 
reviewed by Thomas Kelly in The Craft of the Ancient Historian (Essays in Honor of 
Chester G. Starr), 141-69. 


III. Subject matter (p. 58) 


B 


With the exception of the letters just cited the pattern has changed little. No 
significant ‘dated’ text has been added; in a sense the lower dating of the coins of 
Abdera means that some have been removed. Among legal texts Tiryns ga is the 
most intriguing, while Crete continues to produce archaic material. Ionia N should 
also be noted. The more recently discovered bronzes from Olympia will add 
substantially to this category. Building inscriptions come from Melie and Samos 
(lonia 39b, and Dunst, AM Ixxxvii (1972), 124-7, XIII). Among financial docu- 
ments Attica M and Argos E stand out. The very early use of writing for marking 
property has been more fully demonstrated, and also the number of early signatures 
has increased (Euboic colonies, Italy ra, Ionic Cyclades 1a and Doric islands, Thera 
A). LHJ continued her work on isolating individual hands in Attic texts of the sixth 
century (BSA lvii (1962), 115-53). 


IV. Letter forms as evidence for dating inscriptions (p. 63) 


B 


The criteria used by LHJ are well defined and their limitations noted. Close dating 
by letter forms alone has been justly criticized by A. J. Graham in Acta 5th Congr. 
Ep., Cambridge 1967, 9-15. The general concept of developments of shapes and style 
(‘gradualism’, as it has been dubbed) must clearly be accepted; the pace and evenness 
of the change was equally clearly varied. To enforce uniformity, let us remember, 
would place the Frangois vase, the early ‘owls’, and the Athenian stoa at Delphi at the 
same approximate date. 
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PART III 


THE LOCAL SCRIPTS 


CENTRAL GREECE 


ATTICA (p. 66) 


| 
1. CEG 432; SEG xxx. 46. 2. CEG 433. 3. Hesperia, suppl. xvi passim. 4. Agora xxi F3. | 
5d. Agora viii 511. 8. SEG xxix. 62. ge,e. Agora xxi C8, Di. 10. SEG xxviii. 37. | 
16. SEG xxxil. 30. 17. SEG xxi. 86. 18. CEG 434. 19. CEG 13. 20. CEG 14. 
22. CEG 32. 23. CEG 18. 25. SEG xxi. 87. 29. CEG 24. 30. CEG 302. 

31. CEG 26. 32. CEG 25. 33. SEG xxii.87. 35. CEG 304. 37. ML 11; CEG 305. 

40. CEG 66. 41. CEG 53. 43. ML 15; CEG 179. 


za. First half of an abecedarium graffito on a loomweight from a well in the Agora; context 
¢.725-675. Agora xxi. A 1. Agora Mus. MC 907. 


4. Add further seventh-century graffiti from the Agora. Agora xxi. C 1, (D 2-4), F 1, 2, 4-6. 
Agora Mus. 


5f. Neck fragment from LPA amphora, found in Agora; 650-625. Agora viii. 577, pl. 37) 44. 
Agora Mus. P 13323. 


10. Further material, from a number of sites, and ranging in date from the early seventh 
century onwards; BSA Ixxiii (1978), 128-32 and Kition iv, 37-8. 


14e. BM 1971.11.1, dinos and stand; Williams, Greek Vases in the ¥. Paul Getty Museum 1 
(1983), 9-34. 


A. Stone with graffito drawing of foot and ‘owner’s’ name, from Thorikos; 600-500? Bingen, 
Thortkos viii, 183, no. 79. SEG xxxiv. 43. Lavrion Mus. inv. TE 8301. 


B. Fragments of early Panathenaic amphorae, signed by Hypereides as potter, from the 
Kerameikos and Agora; c.560. Frel, Panathenaic Prize Amphoras (Athens, 1973), figs. 4 & 5. 
Kerameikos Mus. PA 443 and Agora Mus. P 10202. 


C. Tripod-pyxis signed by Amasis as potter, from the sanctuary of Aphaia, Aigina; 
c.540-530. M. Ohly-Dumm in The Amasis Painter and his World (Malibu, 1985), 236-8. 
SEG xxxv. 252. Aigina, Aphaia temple. 


D. Grave stele of Autokleides, from Nikaia, near Peiraieus, written r. to 1. and upwards; 
c.540. Horos iv (1985), 31-3, pl. 4, 51; CEG ii 470. EM 13474. PL. 73 


E. Fragments of the base of a grave-stele, probably belonging to known sculptural fragments 
in Boston and New York; c.540-530. Clairmont, AA 1974, 223-32; CEG 30. Two of the 
fragments, Boston Museum of Fine Arts 40.724. 


— 
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F. Black-figure amphora, an official measure(?); c.520-510. B. Kaeser, M/BK xxxviii (1987), 
228-31, fig. 9. Munich, Antikensammlungen 9406. 


G. Base of elaborate grave monument of an Olympic victor, found built into Dipylon gate; 
the text has been half cut away; c.520. Willemsen, AM Ixxvii (1963), 110-17, pl. 60; CEG 43. 
Kerameikos Mus. I 332. 


H. Base of grave monument for a Naxian, built into the Dipylon gate. c.510. F. Willemsen, 
op. cit. 141-5, pl. 72, 3, 73, 3; CEG 58; BSA Ixxix (1984), 1-5. Kerameikos Mus. I 388. 


I. Base of grave stele of Oinanthe, built into wall near Halade gates; c.510. A. Delt. xx (1965) 
B, 86, pl. 51a; CEG 54. Athens [ ephoria store. PL. 73 


J. Base of grave monument of a Carian, Tyr(...), found built into the Peiraieus gate; c.520. 
Willemsen, op. cit. 125-9, pl. 64 1; IGAA n. 18; Masson, Kadmos xvi (1977), 92-4, pl. 1; 
SEG xxxii. 29. Kerameikos Mus. I 190. 


K. Horos of precinct of the Komadai, from Tatoi; 500-475? A. Delt. xxvi (1971) B, 32, fig. 1, 
pl. 43e. Athens F ephoria. 


L. Horos of sanctuary of Zeus Parnessios, from Athens; c.500—480; Kalogeropoulou, Horos ii 
(1984), 111-18, figs. 1-2. Athens T ephoria store, M 1539. 


M. Bronze plaque with accounts of expenditure, from sanctuary of Nemesis, Rhamnous; 
c.500—480? Ergon 1984, 53-5. Rhamnous Mus. 


A The long sigma is now attested in Euboia (see below) and so can be more readily 
accepted at Athens (2). Boegehold has argued that the original text of 6a included a 
sampt (AFA |xvi (1962), 405-6), at the time the earliest attested example of the letter, 
but see Samos ra. References to a possible relief on 8 should be deleted. Some of the 
Hymettos sherds (3) may be of late Geometric date. 12 is perhaps a stone table. The 
Sigeion stele may date to nearer the middle of the sixth century. The cutting on 30 is 
not suitable for a statue of Apollo; see Ducat (Boiotia, below) pp. 242-9, pls. 71-2 


no. 141. 38 is not from a tripod dedication (ibid. 251-8 pls. 73-4). For 39 see 
Lakonia 47a. 


B_ Several important corpora have appeared since 1961. The first was a survey of Attic 
cemeteries with funeral monuments, by LHJ, in BSA lvii (1962), 115-53 (=IGAA), 
where she outlined the work of individual masons. F. Willemsen added a significant 
number of inscribed pieces from the Kerameikos in AM Ixxviii (1963), 104-53. This 
and other material will be collated in JG 1°. ii. Much useful information is gathered 
by L. Threatte, The Grammar of Attic Inscriptions i, Phonology, and the script of 
Attica is studied by H. Immerwahr Attic Script: A Survey. The graffiti and dipinti 
found in the Agora excavations have been largely published by M. Lang, Agora xxi, 
with discussion of the development of the script, and she contributes a useful article 
on the fifth-century changes in usage on ostraka in Hesperia suppl. xix. 75-87. 

The number of Attic epichoric inscriptions has increased considerably, and only a 
selection is presented above. Bibliography on 1 and 37 has increased considerably, 
without substantial new epigraphic insights., 3a—c are included in the full publica- 
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tion of the Hymettos graffiti reviewed by LHJ, JHS xcviii (1978), 202-3; closer 
scrutiny will reveal that the number of ‘non-Attic’ letters found is somewhat less 
than claimed. rob is not strictly an SOS amphora, and rod and e are published in 
BSA \xxiii (1978), 104, 2 and 109, 80; to add to the few non-Attic graffiti on SOS 
amphora cited there a piece from Megara Hyblaia should be added, from Augusta 
Tomb 16, with non-Attic lambda. The reading of rob is now established as Oopaxos. 

The significance of 29 has been enhanced by the discovery of the kore statue that 
stood over it (AAA v (1972), 298-324). C presents a novel, hexametric sentiment, to 
add to its normal types of vase inscription, EAtos o1Sev kat eyo phovos : autos | maida 
kaAov. D is particularly noteworthy for its combination of consistent retrograde lines 
with their inscription from the bottom up, surely a system not unconnected with the 
location of the corpse below (see Lewis, JH'S 107 (1987), 188, but also IG i?. go1). A 
and F are early examples of their respective genres, the latter being particularly 
interesting for the fact that o2 is used and the panel shows an owl, akin to those on 
early coins. I reflects a ‘late’ usage of boustrophedon, in finishing off a line, here 
seemingly as an afterthought, in the broadest sense (the word is included in the 
metrical text) in a disorganized text. We may note the laconic ‘kai Toe ApiotoKAeos’, 
since that sculptor was clearly popular, judging from this and two other pieces found 
in the Themistoklean wall, J and Willemsen, pl. 70, 1. J also includes a text in Carian, 
where goppa is preserved. Longer, even pretentious, is H, where fuller Ionic usages 
are incorporated, o2 and lack of aspirate. G is unfortunately poorly preserved; the 
name of the Olympic winner would have been valuable. The horos L introduces a 
new cult in Athens, as well as a rare use of eta (cf. | in the graffito Agora xxi, C 18.) 
Graffiti from the sanctuary of Zeus actually on Mt. Parnes remain virtually 
unpublished, though one is said to be Boiotian, and others of the seventh century 
(ASA xli (1983), 340-2). K and M too are from the further parts of Attica; the latter 
preserves an as yet ‘experimental’ acrophonic sign for fifty, FA. 


EUBOIA (p. 71) 
4. CEG 322. g. Cairns, ZPE liv (1984), 145-55. 11. CEG 106. 14. CEG 76. 
17. CEG 77. 18. CEG 107. 20. CEG 323. 21. CEG 108. 28. CEG 324. 


21a. Dedication by Aeinautai, Eretria; c.400? Kontoleon, AE 1963, 1-45; Petrakos, BCH 
Ixxxvii (1963), 545-7, fig. 1; EG i, 222-4, fig. 84. Eretria Mus. 


Lefkandi 
24a. Graffiti on sherds; later eighth century. Jeffery in Lefkandi i, 89-93, pl. 69. Eretria Mus. 


Northern Euboia 


24b. Damaged herm dedicated to Artemis(?) by Kephalon, from Histiaia; c.470—460. Cairns, 
Phoenix xxxvii (1983), 15-37; CEG ii. 785. Histiaia, archaeological store, inv. 3. PL. 73 


24c.=5. Kontoleon, AE 1963, 5, notes the occurrence of the name Opof[leis] twice, indicating 
the Hestiaia area. 


ra 
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A. Graffiti on sherds from Eretria (Swiss excavations); late eighth and early seventh century. 
Unpublished. Eretria Mus. PL. 73 


B. Two graffiti on pots from Eretria (Greek excavations); late eighth century. (i) Andriome- 
nou, ASA lix (1981), 235, fig. 102. (i1) ibid. and Andriomenou and Johnston, BSA Ixxxiv 
(1989), 217-20. Eretria Mus. 10700 and 10697. PL. 73 


C. Fragmentary artist’s signature from pediment of temple of Apoilo, Eretria; c.510. 
Touloupa, T& évaétia yAuTTT& Tov vaot Tot ‘ATroAAwvos Aapvnpopou ott Epétpia pl. 38 y-5. 
Chalkis Mus. 124 v3. 


D. Limestone support with dedication by Timokrates, from area of temple of Apollo, 
Eretria; 550-500. Altherr-Charon and Lasserre, Etudes de Lettres iv (1981), 2, 25-35; CEG 
321a. Eretria Mus. 


E. Kalos inscription graffito on block from walls, Eretria; c.500? Auberson, BCH xcix 
(1975), 791, fig. 7. 


A o4 occurs on 24a, A and B; o5 on 24b, C, and the coins of Messana. 24€ is near 450 in 
date. 24a, A and B invalidate some statements on p. 82. Cairns’ suggestion that the 
reading of 9 should include ypeyata Soxiya Ka[{t hjuyia, signifying ‘sound objects of 
barter’ is well argued. 


B_ A includes one dipinto in white paint. Bii is a scrap with a text of three retrograde 
lines, as on Nestor’s cup, and is indeed on a similar vase. The first line may include a 
statement of ownership and the other two a relative clause, introduced by he 8’av, and 
a main clause, as on Nestor’s cup, and probably hexametric. Euboic colonies, Sicily, 
D must cause a reappraisal of ur and 4 at Chalkis. The dedicatee of D is disputed, 
though the occasion is clearly an athletic victory. The two couplets of 24b are heavily 
laced with epic phraseology; Cairns discusses at length his preference for Artemis 
rather than Apollo being the recipient, but see CEG ii., loc. cit. 


BOIOTIA (p. 89) 


1. CEG 326. 6. SEG xxxi. 525. 8. CEG 109. 9. SEG xxx. 500,a. 10. CEG 334. 
15. CEG 337. 18. CEG 446. 


1za-b. Armour dedicated by Boeotians at Olympia. (a) Greave dedicated by Thebans having 
defeated Hyettos. Ol. Ber. viii. 98-100, fig. 34,2, pl. 47; Etienne and Koepfier, Hyette de 
Béotie, 216-18, esp. n. 752. Olympia Mus. B 4743. [(b) Illyrian helmet dedicated by 
(...)ronians. Unpublished (for the helmet see Ol. Ber. viii. 127). British Mus. 1914.4-8.1. 
Both c.525—500?] 


15a. Small, thick and flat appliqué bronze of a man to left, with boustr. dedication to Apollo, 
on both sides; [c.500]. Daux, BCH Ixxxv (1961), 583-8; Guarducci, Rend. Linc. 1962, 69-74, 
pl. 1. Athens, private collection. 


16a. Blue-grey marble block from the Ptoion; early fifth century? Ducat, Les kouroi du 
Ptoton, no. 269b; Jacquemin, BCH civ (1980), 77-8. Lost. 
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16b. Grave stele from Paralimni; ¢.475-450. AAA ii (1969), 80-4; CEG 114. Thebes Mus. 


16c. Prize inscription from games of Herakles at Thespiai, cut on the rim of a bronze hydria 


found in a tomb at Votonisi, Epirus; 475-450. Vokotopoulou, BCH xcix (1975), 749-54; 
SEG xxx. 541. loannina Mus. 302. PL. 73 


21a. Grave stele of a priestess, Polyxena, ?from Boeotia; 410—400 or later. Blimel, Kat. 


Skulpt. Berlin iti. K 26, pl. 36; idem, Klass. Sk., no. 6, Abb. 12. Berlin, Staatlichen Mus. 


A. Base of bronze figure, from the Ptoion; c.550. Ducat, op. cit. 193-6, no. 118, pl. 58; 
Lazzarini, Xenia (Konstanz) ii, 9-19. Athens, NM 7395. 


B. Graffiti and dipinti on plastic vases, and related (additional to p. 92): two gr. signatures of 
Gryton, I. Raubitschek, Hesperia xxxv (1966), 155-6; dip. signature of Polon, ibid. 158-9; 
gift inscription, gr., on a snake, by Gry(t?)es, Boardman, Arch. Rep. 1960-1, 55, fig. 4; kalos 
inscriptions, dip. on a pyxis lid and rim and gr. on a kantharos from Thespiai, CVA Berlin 4, 
pl. 198 and 201, 1-3. ¢.575-525. 


C. Dipinto of Epiche(is) on a vase, dedication or signature? 550-25. Maffre, BCH xcix 
(1975), 415-25, fig. 2; CEG 327. Athens, Kanellopoulos Mus. 941. 


D. Bronze lebes dedicated by Echetimidas at Delphi; 525-500? Rolley, FD v 3, 29, no. 270. 
Delphi Mus. 10113. 


E. Inscribed, stamped tiles from Kalapodi, Opous, and Aigina; 525-500? Felsch, AM xciv 
(1979), 14-16, 40 and Abb. 10, 1-9. See p. 111, n. 8. 


F. Prohibition on stone block from the Ptoion; ¢c.475—450. Ducat, op. cit. no. 252, pl. 139a 
(part). Once Thebes Mus. 


G. Dedication to Herakles on kantharoi allegedly found near Villia; c.450—425. Hornbostel, 
Jhrb. Mus. K. G. Hamburg iii (1984), 176-9. Hamburg, Museum ftir Kunst und Gewerbe. 


H. White-ground Attic pyxis, the gift of one woman to another; c.450. Truitt, BMFA 1969, 
72-92, fig. 5. Boston, MFA 65.1166. 


I. = Lakonia 62a; stele from Thespiai, c.450, later reused. 


A ar and 2 do not seem to last beyond c.425. €5 appears in a second Thespian 
inscription, 16c, cut perhaps a little later than the date of manufacture of the vase. 3b 
might be better read en[1 A]<a>ppoidan and xa}te6<é>xev. A possible sculptor’s 
signature is mentioned on a very archaic looking female stone torso from the 
cemetery at T'anagra, A. Delt. xvi (1961) B, 148, pl. 127 a-B [I read enS8yf3[---]]. 
The date of early Boiotian coins has been brought down to the last quarter of the 


sixth century, surely correctly. 


B Epigraphical surveys of the area are now regularly published by P. Roesch in 
Teiresias. Ducat’s Les kouroi du Ptoion is another major contribution to Boiotian 
epigraphy, for texts old and new. From the Kabirion, dedications on bronze bulls 
have been treated by Schmaltz, Metallfiguren dem Kabirenheiligtum; LHJ questions 


the age of the pieces when inscribed, and Roesch has also reassessed the chronology 
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(Teiresias xv (1985), AE 15-17). Rolley’s publication of the texts on lebetes from 
Delphi (see D) has not made their attribution to individual poleis easier; 267, still of 
the seventh century, may be Boiotian, D more certainly is; for others see Lakonia. 
Lakonia 11 has been taken as Boiotian by Lazzarini (Rend. Linc. 1968, 153-6) 
because of the form #1. In discussing A she also points to the term dfeAos, 
seemingly referring to the value of the statuette. 15a has a further example of €1, 
while €3 has been upheld by Ducat and Masson in F, which forbids the cutting of 
timber in the Ptoion sanctuary (but see A. Schachter, The Cults of Boeotia 1. 72-3). 
12a tells of another battle between Boiotian towns unrecorded in historical sources. 
It and 12b are in the same shallow tremolo technique; one is tempted to associate 12b | 
with 11, both having the form dvé@e1av and both perhaps involving Koroneia; LHJ 
dates 12a ‘500-4752’. We may note the form trepikaAdés in C, which seems to recur 
in the Ptoion dedication, Ducat no. 238; Maffre argues that the dedicator of C is 
masculine, Errixe(is), an early example of the form. The alleged provenance of G 
seems implausible; very similar, unpublished material has been found at a sanctuary 
of Herakles at Tanagra (SEG xxxiv. 367). The harvest of grave stelai has been 
generous; 21a and I are old finds, the former, retaining A1 but with blue chz, can be 
stylistically dated c.410. For the last days of the epichoric script see J. Taillardat and 
P. Roesch, Rev. Phil. xl (1966), 70-87; coinage plays a large part, and it is clear that 
some magistrates’ names showing Boiotian lettering are at least as late as the mid 


390s. 


DORIS 
1. Fragmentary block from Inochori; [550-5007]. Tsakris, Platon xii (1960), 254-5, fig. 9. 
2. Fragmentary block from near Kytinion; [500-4507]. Tod, BSA xxiii (1918-19), 110-1, 
fig. 6. 


B_ The letter forms of these two pieces show nothing unusual. 


THESSALY (p. 96) 


2. SEG xxix. 548. 3. SEG xxvi. 643. 4. CEG 118. 8. CEG 120. 10. SEG xxx. 
537. 12. CEG 123. 13. CEG 124. 


3a. Large rectangular stele from area of Phthiotic Thebes, with irregularly disposed letters, 
as on I and 2; 500-450? Unpublished. Where? 


3b. Poros statue base with dedication to Herakles, from Skotoussa; 500-475. Theocharis, A. 
Delt. xix (1964) B, 265, pl. 307B. Volos Mus. E 1263. PL. 73 


13a. Bronze plaque for proxenoi, from Pherai; 450-425? Béquignon, BCH Ixxxviii (1964), 
400-2, fig. 2. Athens, NM 15.448. 


13b. Grave stele from Krannon; 450-400. Theocharis, A. Delt. xvi (1960) B, 181, pl. 156y. 
Larisa Mus. 798. 


| 
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15. Bronze plaque for proxenoi, from Pherai; late fifth centur 


y? Bequignon, op. cit. 402-3, 
fig. 2. Athens, NM 15.446. se 


A. Fragmentary block with dedicatory(?) inscription from Krannon; c.500? BCH ¢ (1976), 
650 and fig. 148; Gallis, A. Delt. xxvi (1971) B, 303, pl. 268a. Larisa Mus. 


B. Fragment of bronze plaque, from Pharsalos; c.450? l’ziaphalias, 4. Delt. xxix (1973-4) B, 
579, pl. 3875. Pharsalos Mus. 


C. 'T'wo dedicatory stelai, to Themis Agoraia and Athena Agoraia, from Atrax; 500-475 and 
450-425? Gallis, AAA vii (1974), 273-82; Helly, La Thessalie, 168-9. Larisa Mus. 72/52 and 
72/51. 


D. Bronze hydria used as cinerary urn; ¢c.440-430. Auktion 34, 12. 


E. Bronze hydria used as cinerary urn; c.420. Auktion 34, 13. 


A 3a presents y2 and wy2, both of great interest; other letter forms point to a fairly 
advanced date (€3, p2, a4). LHJ’s reading is euAiaiov Toi capa, a<v>Spos ayato 
hayenovos 2tpeyiadas. 2 is from Methone; its interpretation has been much dis- 
cussed; Taiciadas is perhaps a clan name rather than a genitive. 4 is EM 8937-8 and 
should date 475-450; the existing part shows that earlier transcriptions are incorrect: 


e and up have no tail. 7 may date 450-425 (as Biesantz, Die Thessalischen Grabreliefs 
17-18, no. 27). 


B_ Aisa difficult text, with or among its spindly letters. The square 6 and o of B are 
typical of bronze texts elsewhere. C are the two earliest of a type of stele treated by 
Helly, op. cit.; lists of dedicants (tagoi specifically named in the first piece) were 
given an added first line, with the name of the deity, in the fourth century. There are 
substantial differences between the lettering of D and E; if we assume they were 
looted from the same cemetery the stylistic difference of some twenty years seems 
short for the change of a (3 to 5) and 8 (1 to 3). 


PHOKIS (p. 99) 
1. CEG 344. 9. Brinkmann, BCH cix (1985), 77-130. 11. CEG 127. 15. ML 27. 
16. CIDelph. 2. 17. CIDelph. 3. 19. CIDelph. 8. 20. CIDelph. 9. 
1a.= Achaia 5. 


toa. Graffito on vase handle from the sanctuary at Kalapodi; 525-500? Felsch and Kienast, 
AAA viii (1975), 23-4, fig. 33- 


1ra—b. Gravestones from the Phokikon; c.500? French and Vanderpool, Hesperia xxxii 
(1963), 223, pl. 62c-f. Chaironea Mus. 269 and in situ. 


A Owner’s(?) graffito on deep cup from sanctuary at Kalapodi; c.625—600. Braun, AA 1987, 
53, and Abb. 34 and 64g. 


Oe 
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B. Grave stelai from the Phokikon, (i) of Mnasixenos, ¢.550—25, (11) of Stra[..., ¢.500-475. 
French, GRBS monograph x, 91-2, nos. 1-2. SEG xxxiv. 407-8. Chaironea Mus. 837 and 


838. 
C. Fragmentary stele with ‘first edition’ of the Labyad regulations, 20; c.500? Rougemont, 
BCH xeviii (1974), 147—-58; id. CIDelph. 9 bis. Delphi Mus. 4445. 


D. Dedication of the Pylaioi to Poseidon and Athena; c.475. Bousquet, BCH Ixxxiti (1959), 
147-9, fig. 2. Delphi Mus. 3576. 


A 2is built into the N. side of the narthex of the main church at Hosios Leukas. For 14 
see R.'T. Williams, The silver coinage of the Phokians. 20, Bousquet, BCH xc (1966), 
82-92, figs. 1-7. 21, idem, BCH xciv (1970), 669-73, who demonstrates that it is a 
fifth-century text. It can now be accepted that san was used in Phokis, perhaps by 
way of import via Itea; 1 and Achaia § can be taken to be of Phokian origin, cf. roa. 


B Here should be mentioned the attempts of Cl. Vatin to read worn texts on many 
Delphic stones (even if many would not be in Phokian script); the words of SEG 
Xxxi. p. 124 seem appropriate — these are uncontrolled readings that other scholars 
have not seen; Vatin argues that many were painted with merely shallow graffito 
outlines. A clearer body of material, again mainly non-Phokian, comes from the 
Corycian cave (Jacquemin, BCH suppl. ix, 143 ff). A is now our earliest Phokian 
text, though the /ambda indicates at least strong influence from neighbouring Boiotia. 
Pace French, X does not appear as chi in B (i) but as a constituent of x1. San appears 
in 10a, but a seemingly parallel text has a2 (AAA, loc. cit., fig. 32, top left). Qoppa is | 
also attested at Kalapodi (AA 1980, 79, c.550?). C is of interest as a predecessor of a | 
known later text; it has 02, as does B (ii). Brinkmann’s new readings for 9 are of great I 
iconographical interest; with regard to letter-forms, we may note that several would 
not have been ‘normally’ used in any repainting after c.450, 61, AI, 93, 92, 92. | 


i LOKRIS (p. 104) | 


1. IG ix*. 1.741. 2. ML 13; JG ix*. 1.609. 3. ML 20; JG ix®. 1.718. 4. IG ix*. 1.717; 
SEG xxxiii. 441. 5. IGix®. 1.720. NM 8169. 6. JG ix®. 1.762. 7. CEG 348. 9. CEG } 
128. 10. CEG 450. 


A For psi see Thessaly (above). Vatin has questioned the Lokrian origin of 2 (BCH 
Ixxxvii (1963), 1-19), but see JG loc. cit. p. 4. 5 is a patera handle. Of the stelai 12-16 
it is 16, not 12 that bears a relief; it is from Chorsiai, now in Thebes Museum, ¢.475 
(AJA Ixx (1966), 70 and Kontoleon, Aspects de la Gréce préclassique, 9, pl. 2, 2). A 
sympolity agreement of c.450 between Ozolians and Messenians at Naupaktos i 
remains unpublished (Horos i (1983), 84). 


AIGINA (p. 109) 


ir. SEG xxxi. 557. 15. CEG 349. 18. CEG 129. 19. CEG 80. 20. SEG xxxiii. 
261. 21. CEG 350. 
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4. Add a new fragment, Williams, AA 10982, 55-68, figs. 3-4. 


10. Add Kallipolitis, A. Delt. xix (1964) B, 74-8, pl. 74. The series is reviewed by 


flery i 
Phoros 76-9. Jeffery in 


roa. Scarab seal of Kreontidas; c.500-450? IG iv. 1595; Furtwangler, AG ii, 36, pl. 7, 


64. 
Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Mus. - 


10b. Sealstone of Thersis; [c.500?]. Boardman, Archaic Greek Gems 73, no. 176, fig. 2. 
Breslau. 


23. Seal-ring with griffin; c.500. Boardman, Ant. K. x (1967), 28, pl. 7, Pg. British Mus. 


24. Grave stele from Piraieus(?); c.450? IG i. 1007. Lost? 


Aa. Fragmentary relief-stele with dedication cut at top; c.650. Walter-Karydi, Alt-Agina I] 
2, 48, no. 1 and pl. 8. Aegina Mus. 


A. Bespoke dedications on Chian kantharoi from the sanctuary of Aphaia, made by 
Aristophantos and Damonidas; c.550. Williams, 4A 1983, 171-6; Boardman, Chios, 251-8. 
Aigina, Aphaia depot. 


B. Graffito on fragments of a local bowl, from Olbia Pontica; c.550-525? Vinogradov, Sov. 
Arch. 1971. 2, 232-8. 


C. Limestone pillar base from a dedication by a Byzantine, Kephalos, signed by ?Onatas, 
from Olympia; ¢.525? Raubitschek, apud Dorig, Onatas of Aegina 30, figs. 58-65. Walter- 
Karydi, op. cit., pl. 3, A. Olympia Mus. 


D. Casual graffiti on a stone abacus from the Aphaia temple; 525-500? Immerwahr, AA 
1986, 195-204. Aigina, Aphaia depot. 


E. Part of stone anchor dedicated by Sostratos to Aiginetan Apollo at Gravisca, port of 
Tarquinia; c.500. Torelli, PdP xxvi (1971), 55-60; EG i. 23, fig. 9; Gianfrotta, PdP xxx 
(1975), 311-18. Tarquinia, Museo Nazionale. PL. 73 


F. Graffiti on vases from Adria; c.525-490. Schoene, Le Antichita del Museo Bocchi di Adria, 
pl. 19, 1-5; Colonna, Riv. Stor. Ant. iv (1974), 1-21. Adria Mus. 


A The new fragment of 4 points to the readings em OJeorta and xol[®prygo]s at the 
beginning of lines 1 and 3. Kallipolitis’ dating for the item under 10 must be too high 
at c.550; a vase in the tomb dates to 500-480; 03 occurs. 21 is of the late fifth century. 


B_ 1 and 2 remain of disputed origin; Coldstream has attributed 1 to the Athenian 
Analatos painter, but Guarducci (EG i. 196-7) takes the dipinto as Aiginetan; both 
there and in pl. 10 here the pi is inadequately reproduced. The lambda of 2, inter alia, 
led S. Morris to posit that much Protoattic pottery was made on Aigina (The Black 
and White Style, 33-5). For 11 see Northern Colonial Area, below. 13 may not 
belong with the Corcyraean Bull; see Roux and Pouilloux, Enigmes a Delphes, 8 ff., 
and, more radical, Vatin, BCH cv (1981), 450-3. A good number of dedications, not 
all in Aiginetan script, have been found in the recent excavations at the Aphaia 
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temple. Some mention Aphaia by name (Williams, 4A 1982, 67-8). The dipinti, A, 
are hard to categorize, since Ionic and Aiginetan scripts are close and particularly 
diagnostic letters do not occur; we should note the Doric dialect, a2 and occasional 
use of or. D is a difficult text, possibly referring to debts. C gives our first assured 
Aiginetan seta (as B our first assured x1); the date seems too early for the known 
career of Onatas (f1, 82, 92) and the name is not sure. E and F are important 
documents of Aiginetan activity in the West in the late archaic period; most Greek 
graffiti from Gravisca are otherwise Tonic, but there is one further Aiginetan 
(Santuari d’Etruria, 143, 7.2.€3). Sostratos on E is persuasively equated with the 
trader whose fame Herodotos felt no need to explain (iv. 152); the letter forms, of 
c.500, would allow an equation with So(...), who marketed many Attic black-figured 


vases to Etruria in previous years (PdP xxvii (1972), 416—23). 
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CORINTH (p. 114) 


1. Corinth XV. iii, 5-6. 2. Frederiksen, Campania, pl.4. 6. CEG 132. 7. CEG 352. 
8. CEG 357. 9. SEG xxix. 335. 12. CEG 353. 14¢. CEG 452. 17. CEG 354. 
26. CEG 360. 29. ML 24; CEG 131; SEG xxxi. 45. 38. SEG xxxii. 413; CEG 351. 


10. Add, alabastron, gift of Oinanthe, from Selinous? c.600. Lullies, AM Ixxi (1956), 
208-10, Beil. 119. Arena, op. cit. (below), 58. Germany, private coll. 


16a. Grave stele of Eukritos, from Selinous; [600-550]. Manni Piraino, K2KAAOZ ix (1963), 


145-7; ead., IGLP 74. Palermo Mus. 8804. PL. 74 
18. Add a new fragment, Robinson, Hesperia xlv (1976), 230-1, pl. 52e. Corinth Mus. I 
70-4. 

19. Add, aryballos with abecedarium; [¢.575]. Amandry and Lejeune, BCH xcevii (1973), 
195-204, figs. 3-4. Athens, Kanellopoulos Mus. 1319. PL. 74 


28a. Small black-glazed cup with graffito, r. to 1., from the shrine of Demeter, Acrocorinth; 
c.§50-500? Stroud, Hesperia xxxvii (1968), 328, pl. 98g. Corinth Mus. C 65~171. 


38a. Fragments of white-ground hydria from the Demeter sanctuary; ¢c.440? Boegehold, 
GRBS xv (1974), 32-5, pl. 5, fig. 2. Corinth Mus. 


A. Gravestone? from Kaulonia; c.600. Tomasello, NS. 1972, 623, fig. 123, and 638. Reggio 
Mus.? 


B. Shield-band with inscribed names of Menelaos and Helen, from Olympia; ¢.550? Kunze, 
A. Delt. xvii (1961-2) B, 120, pl. 137c. Olympia Mus. 


C. Fragmentary grave stelai from Asprokampos, Perachora; 550-500? Wiseman, The Land of 
the Ancient Corinthians, 34-6. 


D. Letters marking the lanes, painted on the starting-line of the stadium, Corinth; 500-450. 
Williams, Hesperia | (1981), 2-10, pl. 4 and fig. 5. 


, 
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E. ‘Tribal boundary markers, from Corinth; c.450. Stroud, Cal. St. Class Ant. i (1968), 
233-42, pl. 1 and 2,1~—2; Stanton, Classical Antiquity v (1986), 139-53, A-C. Corinth Mus. I 
2184, 2562 and 2624. 


F. Fragment of marble abacus, from Corinth, the property of the Strategeion(?); later fifth 


century. Williams, Hesperia, xlvi (1977), 72-3, no. 29, pll. 26-7; Immerwahr, AA 1986, 
201-3, figs. 7-9. Corinth Mus. I 76-5. 


A Punctuation has been found only in vase inscriptions. The abecedarium, 19, tends to 
confirm the views set out on p. 117: E is in fifth place and the local epsilon, B, added 
at the end; again sam is in sigma’s place and xi is omitted; chi too seems to have been 
forgotten and added before B at the end. The reading of 3 should be trape.[...] 
avxAace.[; Guarducci suggests (=beta) in line 1, but it is doubtful, as are other 
alleged Corinthian examples (ASA n.s. xxi-ii (1959-60), 249-54; Boegehold, GRBS 
xv (1974), 32-4). The aryballos, p. 126, n. 1, is now published by Rubensohn; see 
Paros, below. Timonidas’ signature (15) may now be read on two other pieces (see 
Boegehold, Corinth XV iii, 359, no. 5). Robinson, op. cit., dates the fragments of 18 
some time before 560, when the old temple of Apollo was destroyed. 28a has the 
normal long-tailed sixth-century letters, but with x2 and a more developed lambda. 
Several minor fifth-century graffiti are indicators of the adoption of non-epichoric 
letters; 13 and sigma are used in a dedication to Demeter found in a context of before 
450 (Hesperia x] (1971), 31, no. 33, pl. 8). 


B Corinthian vase inscriptions have been published in two corpora, by R. Arena, Le 
Iscrizioni Corinzie su Vasi and F. Lorber, Inschriften korinthischer Vasen; in the latter 
a further plaque from Pitsa is illustrated (no. 154 D). Debate continues on the date of 
I; an eighth-century date is stressed in Corinth XV iii, loc. cit., and similarly neatly 
cut graffiti from Pithekoussai (below, Euboean Colonies, Italy 1b) do counter 
arguments that the style of writing cannot be so early. 14¢ too has been debated; LHJ 
would take the final phrase to indicate a commissioned vase, autw Se Fol oATra, and 
would reject Boegehold’s suggestion autw Aefoi (u>oAtra on philological grounds. 
If the form Aefor were acceptable, it would be possible to regard avtw as dual, 
referring to the pair(s) of dancers. Some vase inscriptions that have appeared since 
these corpora are in M. Vojatzi, Friihe Argonautenbilder, pll. 6-8 and Arch. Class. 
xxv-vi (1973-4), 700, fig. 2. The shield-band B demonstrates that such products 
were made in Corinth (and we may add Kunze, Ol. Forsch. ii. IIa, pl. 14, with 
phowou, blue ps7 and genitive in — ou (see p. 159, (1)). The evidence for the demise of 
the local script is uneven. 38a retains €1 and, surprisingly, 11; san and e1 also appear 
in a dipinto on a vase typologically later than 450 (Corinth XV iii, 360, no. 15). Yet 
the lane-markers (D) have 13, 63 and seemingly 1 (and no letter preserved in the lane 
between zeta and heta!). Bousquet has re-attributed Phokis 21 (q.v.) to Corinth, 13 
and no goppa. F may give us a hint of an official title (see Salmon, Wealthy Corinth, 
232) in its otpato[y?.... A range of epichoric letters are found in traders’ marks, 
mainly painted, under Corinthian pots (Johnston, Trademarks on Greek Vases, 


170-2). 


| 
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MEGARA (p. 132) 


1. Agora xxi, Br. 3. CEG 134. §- SEG xxix. 433. 8. CEG 361. 14. CEG 133. 


16. Grave stele of Polytimos, a Megarian buried at Orchomenos in Boiotia; c.400? Lauffer, 
Chiron vi (1976), 37-8, no. 39, pl. 5, fig. 16. Lost? 


A. Bronze arm-band dedicated to Demeter Ktonia, at Olympia; ¢.475-450. Philipp, Ol. 
Forsch. xiii, 220, no. 813. Olympia Mus. BE so1a. 


B. Fragmentary casualty list, found reused in a modern building at Megara; 430-400. 
Kritzas, Oidia Errn iii, forthcoming. PL. 74 


A Sanand A alpha are attested in Megarian colonies (see below). 16 shows the typical 
aspirated mu, rounded gamma and echoes of Punctuation 1. 15 =JG 1?. 1069. 


B A has a further use of o2. B is an important addition, not only in giving our first 
example of 1 at Megara; unlike 16, it has ez (with occasional €3, notably in the 
‘addendum’) with Ionic gamma; the text preserves two of the tribal headings, as well 
as the rubric eporkoi, and originally listed more than 28 casualties. 


SIKYON (p. 138) 
8. SEG xxx. 350. 
8a. Graffito from Potters’ Quarters, Corinth; c.500? Corinth XV iii, 360-1, no. 17. Corinth 
Mus. KP 1400. 


14a. Fragment of a greave or breastplate dedicated at Olympia; ¢c.475. Kunze, Ol. Ber. viii. 
96-7, Abb. 33. Olympia Mus. B 3006. 


14b. Poros stele from Poulitsa, W. of Sikyon; [500-450]. Stroud, Hesperia xli (1972), 204-6, 
no. 7, pll. 35-6. Corinth Mus. I 2509. 


A. Part of a bronze plate attached to a base, from Nemea; c.500? Stella Miller, Hesperia liti 
(1984), 184, pl. 41d. SEG xxxiv. 286. Nemea Mus. BR 1008. PL. 74 


B. Graffito on a sherd from Gela; 500-450. Manni Piraino, Miscellanea...E. Manni, 1824, 
no. 76. Gela Mus. Sc.73.60. 


C. Inscribed greave dedicated from a victory over the Athenians at Halieis, to Zeus at 
Olympia; 458? A. Griffin, Sikyon, 62. Olympia Mus. 


A The nature of Myron’s thalamoi and their dedication are further discussed by 
Griffin, op. cit. 101-6. On 14a 02 as well as €1 appears. 


B_ Griffin also argues for a ‘mixed’ origin for Polykleitos, Sikyonian and Argive, largely 
on the strength of 02 in his signature, Argolid 45. For guide-lines on inscriptions (p. 
140) see now Tiryns ga; and for dpa (n. 5), Ionia 68b. A seems to refer to more than 
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one dedicated figure, probably of moderate 
Ar). C is not as yet fully published. 
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size; the lettering is noticeably tall (x1, 


PHLETOUS, KLEONAI, NEMEA AND TIRYNS (p. 144) 


1. SEG xxvii. 38. 5. ML 9; CEG 362. 6. SEG xxv. 458. 9. AE 1975, pl. 488. 


5a.=8. See Jameson, in Phoros 70. 


7a. Greave dedicated by Kleonaians at Olympia from a victory over M(.. 


: on -); [525-5007]. 
Kunze, Ol. Ber. viii. 96 and Abb. 34, 3. Olympia Mus. B.4465. 


7b. Inscribed bronze hydria from Nemea; 500—475? Stephen Miller, Hesperia xlvii (1978), 
84, pl. 27c. Nemea Mus. BR 379. 


ga. Leges sacrae inscribed on Cyclopean stones covering the southern of the two Mycenaean 
‘tunnels’ outside the Unterburg, Tiryns; c.600~—550? Jameson, Verdelis, and Papachristodou- 
los, AE 1975, 150-205, pls. 46-51. Mostly on site. PL. 74 


A. Fragmentary block preserving part of the signature of two or more Phleiasians, from 
Nemea/Phleious area; 525-475. Kritzas, A. Delt. xxviii (1973) B, 135, pl. 122y. Argos Mus. 


A The discovery of ga written in Argive script, requires considerable alterations to 
statements throughout this section, as does the transfer of 8 to Kleonai, rightly 
pointed out by Jameson. ga presents the finest example of ‘Schlangenschrift’ extant. 
Its date [which LHJ seems to have revised steadily downwards to 600-550] is 


difficult to pinpoint. For the cheekpiece mentioned on p. 146, n. 1, see Ol. Ber. viii, 
96. 


B_ A presents the expected Phleiasian letter forms. From the excavations at Nemea a 
good deal of material, mostly short texts of the fifth century, has been published in 
preliminary form. Several scripts are attested, Argive to the fore (see below); none 
display 11 or san. A set of kalos graffiti may be in Elean or Lakonian script (Hesperia 
xlviii (1979), 74, pl. 19c). 7b would appear to be in the local script, with 12 and o2. 


ARGOS (p. 151) 


3. CEG 363. 4. SEG xxxv. 479. 5. SEG xxi. 267. 11. SEG xxvi. 423. 15. SEG 
Xxxlii. 294; CEG 364. 19. CEG 380. 23. SEG xxx. 497. 25. CEG 365. 26. SEG xxx. 
366. 30. ML 35; CEG 135. 39. ML 42. 50. BCH cix (1985), 709-13. 


18. Add further examples, Kunze, Ol. Ber. viii, 91-5. Olympia Mus. 


26a. Argive herald’s staff, from Polyrrhenia, Crete; [475-50]. Schefold, Meisterwerke 
Griechische Kunst, 180 and 225, fig. 15. Ortiz coll. 

29a. Dedicatory graffito on a black-glazed vase fragment, from Lerna; [¢.475~450]. Unpub- 
lished. Argos Mus. 
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4oa. Graffito on shoulder of an Attic red-figured stamnos from the sanctuary of Aphrodite, 
Argos; c.450? Daux, BCH xcii (1968), 1028 and 1032, fig. 15. Argos Mus. 


A. Dedication on gold ring from the Argive Heraion? 600-550. T'racy, JHS cvi (1986), 196, 
pl. 8b—-e; CEG ii. 813. Malibu, J. Paul Getty Mus. 85.AM.264. 


B. Signature of an Argive artist on a bronze shield-band; ¢.575—550. 7. P. Getty Museum 
Yournal xiii (1985), 166. Malibu, J. Paul Getty Mus. 84.AC.11. PL. 74 


C. Gravestone of Hagesis (?), from Argos; 475—450. Papachristodoulos, AAA iv (1971), 
94-8. Argos Mus. 


D. Dedication on a bronze bull, from Astros, Kynouria; 500-475? Deilaki, A. Delt. xxvi 
(1971) B, 84, pl. 708; Christien and Spyropoulos, BCH cix (1985), 459. Nauplia Mus. 


E. Bronze plaque with list of, inter alia, payments to phratries made by ‘the Twelve’, from 
Elaious, west of Argos; c.460-450. Unpublished. Argos Mus. 


F. Bronze plaque with dedicatory inscription of Kallippos and (?)Hiketas, from the 
sanctuary of Apollo Maleatas, Epidauros; 475-450. Lambrinoudakis, Archaiognosia i (1980), 
58-9, pl. 8. Epidauros Mus. 


G. Marble basin with dedicatory inscription on the rim, from Iria; c.450. Jeffery, A. Delt. xxi 
(1966) A, 18-20, pls. 12-13. Nauplia Mus. 


H. Bronze tripod-stand, inscribed on the rim as a prize from the games of Argive Hera, from 
‘Philip’s tomb’ at Vergina; c.425. Andronikos, Vergina, 164-6, figs. 133-4. Thessaloniki 
Mus. PL. 75 


I. Four lead strips inscribed with a name and a phratry, from the sanctuary of Zeus, Nemea; 
450-400. Stephen Miller, Hesperia xlviii (1979), 82, pl. 25b and d; li (1982), 21, pl. 8d and e. 
| Nemea Mus. IL 259, 260, 401, 402. 


J. Stele, reused in Roman period, bearing remains of a decree concerning traitors, from 
Argos; c.450-425. Mitsos, BCH cvii (1983), 243-9. Argos Mus. 


K. Fragmentary casualty list, from Argos; late fifth century. Kritzas, Stele, 497-510, pl. 228. 
Argos Mus. 


A The script of Tiryns is now attested as similar to Argive (see above). Cl. Vatin has 
descried texts on 4 which point to their being statues of Kastor and Polydeukes (he 
uses A and B the reverse of here). In 7 and 8 Hammond (CQ n.s. x (1960), 33-6) and 
Worrle (Untersuchungen zur Fassungsgeschichte von Argos..., 61 ff.) prefer to see a 
board of officials as the damiourgo1; Worrle erroneously assumes that it is argued here 

that the Damiourgos Basileus was within the college of Damiourgoi (65, n. 15). 14 

j 

j 


may have been inscribed long after its date of manufacture, as perhaps 3; 2 also may 
be nearer 550. 20 should be transferred to Halieis. The inscribed blocks from Delphi, 
23, 47, 48, have been reviewed by Pouilloux and Roux, Enigmes a Delphes, 51-66; 
Roux’s attribution of 47 to the monument with the Seven is surely not possible; the 
lettering is too late. For the battle of Oinoe see BSA Ix (1965), 41-57. 
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The artist of B was already attested (the verb lost) on Ol. Forsch. ii. 43, no. 76, Beil. 
12, te. I he name Hagesis on C could possibly refer to a female underworld deity, as 
Papachristodoulos suggests. 26 is one of three similar bronze hydriai; see Amandry, 
Etudes Argiennes (BCH suppl. 6), 212-17, figs. 1~3. G is the earliest of a number of 
dedications by Argive phrouroi, treated by Jeffery, op. cit. E, F, H-K all raise 
interesting historical questions. The syntax of F is difficult (e.g. is EmSaupiov 
accusative or genitive?); it has been connected with the Argive slaves’ revolt by 
Lambrinoudakis, which would certainly be consonant with the letter forms. E, I and 
K are of social and onomastic significance; the texts of I cover a certain time span, to 
judge from contexts and letter forms, but their precise purpose is unclear. E, in 
addition to mentioning new boards of officials, presents a record of currency and a 
numeral system. ‘The Probasileus of K is a further new official; the casualties here, as 
often, are listed by rank, the officers in larger letters and the men by phratry in their 
tribal sub-groups; y3 and €2 appear with B2 and 93, but Kritzas notes that in the first 
section Ionic gamma and lambda were cut first, then changed. J is in a very different 
hand, but as far as they are preserved the letter forms are the same as in K. 


MYCENAE (p. 171) 


7. CEG 366. 


1a. Fragment of a law, boustr., from the Akropolis; 550-525? PAE 1964, 71, pl. 72y. Nauplia 


Mus. 


3. A joining fragment, PAE 1955, 231, pl. 808. 


3a. Bronze helmet fragment from a sanctuary of Enyalios, north of the Akropolis; ¢.475? 
PAE 1965, 96, pl. 1108. Nauplion Mus.? 


A 


For 2 see also Guarducci in Studia Classica et Orientalia Antonino Pagliaro oblata, 
273 ff. For dedications of sets of armour, as recorded in 3, sec the undated story told 

f Neen of Argos, Polyainos iii. 8. 3a has similar letter forms to 3, including 
oO = 4 ad} ’ 


omicron as a simple dot. 


ular base inscribed with a text spiralling upward possibly 

ent as 1, giving us the ‘original’ inscription (to be 
. . 

tsos). Noteworthy is the use of sav, its first attestation 


Three fragments of a circ 
belong to the same monume 
published by Jameson and Mi 
at Mycenae. 


THE EASTERN ARGOLID (p. 174) 


1. CEG 137. 2. CEG 138. 3- CEG 139- 


7a.= Argos 20. 

. H 
9a. Graffito on neck of an Attic SOS amphora, from 
fig. 3. 


alieis; c.600-575- BCH xc (1966), 788, 


Nauplion Mus. HP 298. 
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gb. Fragmentary abecedarium and other texts graffito on a sherd from Halieis; fifth century. 
Jameson, Hesperia xxxviii (1969), 319, pl. 8oh. Nauplion Mus. HC gg. 


gc. Marble perirrhanterion fragment, from Halieis; late fifth century. Jameson, op. cit. 
319-20, pl. 801. Nauplion Mus. HS 224+33. 


A. Graffito (local?) on an amphora handle, from Epidauros town; late eighth century. 
Unpublished (AAA v (1972), 356). 


B. Iron key inscribed with name of Apollo, from Halieis; c.475—450. Jameson, Phoros, 72, pl. 
14. Nauplion Mus. HM 556. 


A Halieis is now to be included in the area as the result of finds from recent excavations, 
preliminarily published by Jameson in Hesperia, |.c., and in Phoros, 70-1, nn. 17-18. 
The relationship of the alphabet with that of Rhodes should also be noted. On p. 175, 
n. 1, the reference should be to Apollo Pythaieus. 8 may be a little later than 
460-450. Argos F and G come from sites in the Eastern Argolid. A number of the 
Epidaurian texts have been republished by Peek, Abh. Sachs. Ak. Wiss. (Phil. Hist.) 
Ix, 2 (1969): 1o=Peek 60, Abb. 20; 12=62; 13=70, Abb. 23; 16=63, Abb. 21; 
18=(9), Abb. 4; 19=64. 


B No details of A are yet available. The question of the ‘Argiveness’ of scripts in the 
area remains open. At Halieis various scripts are noted; the official text, B, has Argive 
Az, as a number of inscriptions that could date after the removal of the Tirynthian 
exiles to Halieis c.470; Jameson, Phoros, notes both red and blue scripts. An hour- 
glass sign on ga is enigmatic. 


LAKONIA (p. 183) 


8. SEG xxxiii.314. 11. SEG xxx. 503. 19. CEG371. 20. CEG372. 22. CEG 374. 
23. CEG 375. 24. CEG 373. 31. CEG 376. 34. A. Delt. xxv (1970) A, pl. 37. 
38. ML 36. 48. CEG 377. 49. ML 22; CEG 367; SEG xxxii. 413. 52. CEG 378. 
55. ML 67. 65. CEG 370. 66. SEG xxxii. 1082. 


1a. Cup with graffito of Dexilas, from Olympia; [650-600]. Kunze, Ol. Ber. vii, 127. figs. 
66-7. Olympia Mus. 


3a. Bronze aryballos with dedication to Menelaos and Helen, from the Menelaion; c.600? 
Object, c.650. Catling and Cavanagh, Kadmos xv (1976), 147-52, pls. 1-2; CAH iii® pl. 321. 
Sparta Mus. M. roo. PL. 75 


8a. Graffito dedication on Laconian cup from Olympia; [c.575-550]. Goette, Ol. Ber. vii 
205, fig. 111. Olympia Mus. 


16a. Lion attachment from a bronze vessel, dedicated by Eumnastos at the Samian Heraion; 
c.550. Dunst, AM Ixxxvii (1972), 140-4, pl. 56. Vathy Mus. B 5. 


21a. Plaque with dedication to Aphrodite, from Dichova; c ? i i iil 
, 3 €.525? Delivo ‘ : 
(1968) B, 153, pl. 106a. Sparta Mus. se WOEROR Ey Perl Re 
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21b. Lip fragments of vases with painted dedications to Zeus/Agamemnon and Alexandra/ 
Kassandra, from Amyklai; [c.525?]. Christou, PAE 1960, 230, pl. 1718. Sparta Mus. 


21c. Bronze statuette, bearing name of dedicator(?), from Kythera; c.525—500? Eckstein and 
Hafner, Antike Kleinkunst im Liebieghaus, pls. 9-10. Frankfurt, Liebieghaus, 437. 


47a. = Attica 39. See Daux, BCH suppl. iv, 51-7, figs. 1-5. 


51a. Bronze bowl with dedication to Hyakinthos or by Hyakinthioi? From Aigiai; 
€.500-475? Waterhouse and Hope-Simpson, BSA lvi (1961), 175, fig. 27; Gallavotti, Quad. 
Urb. xxvii (1978), 183-94. Gythion Mus.? 


51b. Fragmentary victor’s dedication, from Geronthrai; fifth century. JG V i, 1120. Bingen, 
Ant. Cl. xxvii (1958) 105-7, pl. 1. Ieraki. 


51c. Gravestone from Kythera; fifth century. Huxley, GRBS vi (1965), 47-9, pl. 1. 


62a. Gravestone of a Boiotian, reused for a Lakonian, from Thespiai (see Boiotia I); ¢.375? 
IG vii. 1903-4. Thebes Mus. inv. 1598. PL. 75 


A. Dedications to Eileithyia on bronze votives from the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia; 
c.625—600. I. Kilian, ZPE xxxi (1978), 219-22, pl. 6. Sparta Mus. 


B. Graffito on a large plate from Aliki, Thasos; ¢c.550? Servais, Aliki i. 25-6, fig. 32. Thasos 
Mus. 6154. 


C. Bronze bull statuette dedicated to Artemis Orthia; c.550-525. Rolley, Les Vases de Bronze 
de l’Archaisme récent en Grande-Gréce, 59, figs. 2-5. Sparta Mus. 2161. 


D. Handle from a bronze vessel from the sanctuary of Apollo Hyperteleatas; c.500? Kalligas, 
Praktika A Lak. Syn. 1977, 22, fig. 10. Athens, NM 8593. 


E. Cippus of cult of Apollo Apostaterios, from Geraki; c.500. Le Roy, Mélanges.... Daux, 
220-2, fig. 1. Built into a church. 


F. Grave stele from SE of Megalopolis (ancient Malaia?); c.500. Pikoulas, Horos iii (1985), 
85-6, fig. 1. In situ. 


G. Stele recording an alliance between the Lakedaimonians and the Erxadieis; c.400? Peek, 
Abh. Sachs. Ak. Wiss. (Phil. Hist.) lxv, 3 (1974), passim; Gschnitzer, Ein neuer spartanischer 
Staatsvertrag und die Verfassung des Peloponnesischen Bundes. Sparta Mus. PL. 75 


Attributed to Lakonia 


H. Inscription on rim of a bronze cauldron from Delphi; sixth century. Rolley, FD v 3, 30, 
no. 273. Delphi Mus. 10115. 


A We may note the double bracket punctuation on Messenia 1a (below). For vase 
inscriptions in general see Stibbe, Lakonische Vasenmaler and add Schaus, AFA 
Ixxxiii (1979), 102-6, pl. 16 and Ixxxvii (1983), 85-9, pl. 12, where he argues a 
Kyrenaic origin [but could it not be Corinthian?] for some letters preserved on a 
fragment from Kyrene by the Naukratis painter. At p. 187, line 13, read ‘sixth’ for 


0 eer eee ee 
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‘Jate sixth’. The sand-level at Artemis Orthia has been convincingly down-dated by 
Boardman, BSA lviii (1963), 1-7. A number of texts should be slightly lower in date, 
or late in the period suggested for them in the catalogue: 10 to 22, 29, 34, 52, 67 and 
the mug, p. 194, n. 4. For 65 see FD v 3, 29, no. 269; it can scarcely be Bototian (as 
Ducat, Les kouroi du Ptoion, 417) with the form AtreAdv; Kalligas in Stele, 351, 
suggests an Arkadian origin. ‘The inscription on 3a is probably of the sixth century; 
‘Iam reluctant to take it back beyond c.600’. At p. 190, n. 5, 65, read p’avebexe. On 67 
the epithet should read AaiSaAeia. 21¢ is of the same period as 18 and 19. Debate 
continues on the lettering on the Vix krater; see Lokrian colonies, below. Aupert, 
BCH civ (1980), 309-15, suggests that the belt of lines on 22, 31 and Arcadia 5a 
represents the race-track — ‘a thought which had occurred to me, but seemed too 
uncertain’. 29 would probably read ple KateOéke. 47a is presumably a victor’s 
dedication, from a member of a family connected with the Athenian proxenoi. We 
must consider that 52 belongs after 403 (and note that the relief is not damaged as 
stated). 55 has also been placed in the fourth century by Lewis, op. cit., and a date in 
the 370s could also be argued for 62a, when Xenophon (Hell. v. 4. 46) tells us that a 
Spartan mora was stationed at Thespiai. Boring, Spartan Literacy, 108, no. 98, shows 
that 55 and 56 are not from the same monument. [A new fragment mentioning 
Aiginetans in exile is noted by Matthaiou and Pikoulas in Horas, vi (1988), 117.JAt 196, 
n. 1, read aAA]o0’? aittep. Both crossed theta and red chi are found on the Kerameikos 
gravestone (p. 198). For these late texts see Jeffery, BSA Ixxxiii (1988), 179-81. 


B_ Lakonian texts have been reassembled by Boring, op. cit. The provenances of B and 
of F are noteworthy. A further fragment from Kythera (Coldstream and Huxley, 
Kythera, pl. 87, 6) may be Argive rather than Lakonian. The most important 
recently discovered text is undoubtedly G, our earliest Lakonian ‘public’ inscription, 
recording an alliance of the type which we may suspect was regular between Sparta 
and the members of the league; the identity of the second party has caused lively 
debate, since they appear to be named both as Aitoloi and Erxadieis, a group 
unattested elsewhere. Uncertainties in the dating of classical texts do not help us 
locate the historical circumstances, dates between the first Peloponnesian War and 
the events of the 380s being available. H, with its bracket punctuation, may well be 
Lakonian; if so, it should be noted that D. Mulliez has read the first letter as goppa, 
Jgoivav dvebev. 


MESSENIA (p. 202) 


4. SEG xxxiv. 321. 8. FD iii 4, 451. 12-13. ML 74. 


1a. Part of lip of clay relief pithos, dedicated to Poseidon, from Akovitika, a little west of 
Kalamata; mid sixth century? Themelis, AAA ii (1969), 352-7, fig. 4; id. A. Delt. xxv (1970) 
A, 109~25, figs. 1-2, pl. 37. Kalamata Mus. PL. 75 


A ris published in Mitten and Doeringer, Master Bronzes from the Classical World, 62, 
no. 50, and appears to date to 550—525 or later. 1a is therefore our earliest Messenian 
text. See also Lokris. 
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B_ For 13 see also Jacquemin and Laroche, BCH cvi (1982) 192-204. 


ARKADIA (p. 206) 


2. SEG xx. 320. §. SEG XXX. 419. 14. Antiquités et Objets d’Art (Sotheby’s Monaco, 
5/12/1987), lot 120 (errors in Greek uncorrected). 15. SEG xxii. 322. 20. CEG 
380. 22. CEG 381. 29. SEG xxviii. 418. 30. CEG 383. 


5a. Stele dedicated at ‘T'egea by a victor in a chariot race; c.500? Peek, Sitz. Heidelb. Ak. 
Wiss. (Phil. Hist.) 1971. 2, 28-9, pl. 6, 13. Tegea Mus. inv. 1310. 


11a. Late Bronze Age axe-head dedicated by Thaumis at Pallantion (p. 214, n. 3); 
c.500-475? Kalligas, Stele, 351-3, pl. 1570. Athens, NM Br. 17439. 


20a. Shield from trophy dedicated by Psophis at Olympia; 500-475? Kunze, Ol. Ber. viii, 
97-8, fig. 34, 1. Olympia Mus. B 5218. 


26a. Spear-butt dedicated at unknown sanctuary of Demeter ‘at Stymphalos’; c.475—450? 
Amandry, BCH xcv (1971), 600-2, fig. 8. Athens, Kanellopoulos Mus. 


26b. Bronze bucket with dedication to Artemis, from area of Mantinea; c.475? Lehmann, 
Hesperia xxviii (1959), 153-61, pls. 31-2. Tegea Mus. 


30a. List of names on a stone block in a building at Pavlitsa, presumably from Phigaleia; 
c.450-425. See p. 214, n. 3. Te Riele, BCH xc (1966), 268-70, fig. 27. 


37a. Part of shield rim with dedication to Herakles, from Olympia; [500-4757]. Kunze, Ol. 
Ber. viii, go—1, fig. 30, pl. 49,1. Olympia Mus. B 5233. 


A. Bronze hydria dedicated to Demeter, at Mantinea? 525-500? (vase, c.550). Auktion xxvi, 
no. 13. Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery. 


B. Silver ring, from Lousoi; fifth century. Sinn, 7b. Bad.-Wiirt. K. xvii (1980), 33-4, fig. 10. 
Karlsruhe, inv. F 1946. 


C. Gravestone found ESE of Megalopolis; fifth century. Lloyd, Roy and Owens, ZPE xlviii 
(1982), 250, pl. 7a. Megalopolis Mus. 


D. Fragment of list of thearodokoi, apparently of Arcadians, from Delphi; later fifth century. 
SIG? 90; Daux, BCH xcii (1968), 629-30. Delphi Mus. 3134. 


E. Fragmentary marble block with list of casualties(?), found SE of Mantinea; late fifth or 
early fourth century. Pritchett, Studies in Ancient Greek Topography ii, 50-3, pl. 38; Solin, 
ZPE xiv (1974), 270-6; SEG xxxiii. 316. In situ? 


A For w2 see Te Riele, BCH Ixxxviii (1964), 183; varieties of squared phi are also 
attested (16, 20a). 5a is in a similar script to 5 and should be of roughly the same 
date: Peek’s restoration, Nepéat, is perhaps less likely than Teyeal. 9 should be dated 
pigto=s00: see Williams, The Confederacy Coinage of the Arcadians . the Fifth 
Century B.C. (New York, 1965). 15 is from Thelpousa. 27 should be dated 450-425: 


and 29 c.450?. 
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B Kunze attributes 37a to Arkadia because of the form lepa, though the lack of aspirate 
would suggest NW Arkadia. However, A also lacks the aspirate, and has typically 
Mantinean y3. Kalligas, in his publication of 11a, discusses the form dvé6uce and the 
like (also found in 26a; see also Lakonia 65); he mentions an unpublished example 
from Pallantion. The script of C is perhaps influenced from Sparta in its o2 (and see 
Lakonia F). Various inscriptions on the temple of Apollo at Bassai contain non- 
Arkadian lettering, indicating an imported work-force (Cooper, The Temple of 
Apollo at Bassai, 183-5, fig. 69; 185, fig. 70 may be local). E belongs to the later days 
of the use of epichoric lettering; 52 and p2 appear in an otherwise fully Ionic script; 
Pritchett’s dating to the battle of Mantinea in 418, based on the use of compass- 
drawn letters, does appear too early. 


ELIS (p. 216) 
5. SEG xxxi. 362. 6. ML 17. 8. SEG xxxi. 360. 1. CEG 384. 12. SEG xxvii. 
47. 14. CEG 382. 15. SEG xxxi. 359. 17. SEG xxx. 426. 19. CEG 388. 21. CEG 


390. 


1a. Dedication on rim of a bronze lebes; context before 550. Herrmann, Ol. Forsch. vi, 115, 
A31, pl. 48, 3. Olympia Mus. B 5240. 

6a. Bronze strainer with dedication, r. to 1., by Ledrinoi; sixth century? A. Delt. xix (1964) B, 
169, pl. 1738. Olympia Mus. 

15a. Gravestone of Aristion, from Samikon; 475-450? BCH xcii (1968), 826 and 831, fig. 21. 
Olympia Mus. 


A. Fragmentary graffito on local ware cup from Olympia; c.550? Freytag, Ol. Ber. x, 385, no. 
4, and 387, fig. 124d. Olympia Mus. 

B. Bronze mirror dedicated to Artemis Limnatis, from Kombothekra; 500-475? Sinn, AM 
xcevi (1981), 29-30, fig 1a, and 65-6. Olympia Mus. M 255. 

C. Strigil dedicated by Dikon, from Olympia; 500-450. Unpublished; see CEG 387. 
Olympia Mus. B 5703. 

D. Marble seat of Lakonian proxenos at Olympia; 500-450? Mallwitz, A. Delt. xxvii (1972) 
B, 275, pl. 212a. Olympia Mus. 


E. Bronze plaque bearing adjudication of an appeal brought by Boiotians and Thespians with 
‘those with them’; c.475? Siewert, Ol. Ber. x, 228-48, pl. 24. Olympia Mus. B 6362. PL. 75 


F. Graffito SAMO on Corinthian amphora, from Olympia; c.475? Gauer, Ol. Forsch. viii, 124 
and 129, fig. 9, 1. Olympia Mus. 


G. Graffito under foot of an Attic lekythos, from Olympia; c.460. BCH 1xxxix (1965), 749. 
Olympia Mus. 


A Several Elian inscriptions are discussed by Kiechle, Rh. Mus. ciii (1960), 336-66. 
The lettering of 15a suggests proximity to 14 and 15. 21 is reviewed in Stele, 51-4, 


A The restoration oO 


NORTH-WESTERN GREECE 


where it is suggested that the date be lowere 
Corinthian; note that it is stoichedon. 
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d and the script taken as ‘post-epichoric’ 


1a appears to have a tailed rho, which would be early 


takencas hav in view of the find context. A is 


ing blue chi, though red xi cannot be wholly ruled out. B has the aspirate 
but also 2, a mix of Arkadian and Elian influences. On D an Elian rather ren 
Lakonian Script Is suggested by a1 and p3; note the genitives in — ov. The reading Ep- 
Faolois in 6 has been questioned by Dubois (Glotta |xiii (1985), 45-8), who suggests 
Evfaoiots. F is puzzling in view of the probable Corinthian origin of the jar; if the 


text is local, with the rare o1, the reference may be to Kephallenian wine, as Gauer 


suggests. G has a rare use of punctuation, a vertical line, as well as an unusual 
message. Several coins from a hoard found at Babes have graffiti; they may or may 
not be local (Grunhauer-von Hoerschelmann, Chiron v (1975), 15—16). E is the only 
one of the twenty or so bronze plaques found in the recent excavations at Olympia to 
have been published in full as yet. Internal references seem to refer to punishments 
meted out to the Boiotians during the invasion of Xerxes, and to appeal against them; 
the firm date so gained is important for Elian epigraphic dating. The lettering is 


angular and includes az, €3 (normally), A1, u2, v3 and €2, with a rather shallow 
gamma. 


ACHAIA (p. 221) 


5 should be taken as Phokian; 6 and 7 are likely to be colonial Achaian, as other pieces 
found at Olympia. Morpurgo has stressed the Arkadian dialect forms in 8 (PdP xix 
(1964), 346-54). She cites the provenance of Pellana for a bronze inscribed snake in 
Berlin (Neugebauer, Kat. Bronzen ii, no. 27, pl. 17; SEG xi. 1272), though the script 
is not Achaian; it may be Arkadian, but the form iapos is not found there. [For the 
provenance see BCH | (1926), 424.] 


An unpublished bronze plaque from Olympia is for an Achaian proxenos and 
exhibits Arcadian 3 (reversed) as sigma. 


NORTH-WESTERN GREECE 


ALTOLIA (p. 225) 


1. CEG 140. 10. CEG 141. 


f the name Eilythuia on the Thermon metope is extremely 
doubtful. LHJ read @ VI, the rightmost sign scarcely from a retrograde lambda. 
A stele from Blachomandra ‘of seventh century date’ is reported by Mastrokostas, 
A. Delt. xxii (1967) B, 318: Aodixa AiBos EL MDiAoSr\Ao (sic). 
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AKARNANIA AND EPEIROS (p. 227) 


8. CEG 142. 


za. Gravestone of Archeme(nes)?, from Leukas; [500-4757]. Kalligas, A. Delt. xxiv (1969) 
B, 278, pl. 269. Lefkas Mus. 

12a. Gravestone of Ainetos, from Ambrakia; fifth century. Kourouniotis, AE 1897, 163-4. 
Arta Mus.? 

12b. Gravestone of Theophan(es), from Ambrakia; ¢.450? Hammond, Epirus, 743, fig. 34. 
Arta Mus. 


A. Relief stele dedicated to Herakles, from area of Epidamnos; c.500? Myrto, Monumentet 
xxii (1981) 2, 70-1. Private coll., Shijak. PL. 76 


B. Horos of sanctuary of Naia(?), from Apollonia; 550-500? Unpublished. Apollonia (Fier) 
Mus. PL. 75 


C. Part of an abecedarium painted on the shoulder of a plain vase, from Gornje Gadimlje. 
Fourth century? Parovic-Pesikan, Arch. Jug. xix (1978), 35-41, figs. 1-1a; ead., Starinar 
xxxvi (1985), 41, fig. 10. 


A Akarnania ro is not surely from Anaktorion. See Elis 21, p. 450~-1, for the re- 
attribution of the text discussed on p. 229. A fifth-century bronze tripod-ring from 
Dodona has a fully Ionic text (Carapanos, Dodone et ses Ruines, pl. 23, 2). Hammond, 
Epirus, 425 ff., reviews the range of states dedicating at Dodona. 


B. The reading of A printed in the text, loc. cit., is at variance with the letters visible in 
the photograph, and incomplete. On B there is no room for the aspirate and / 
appears to have been cut for mu;.a horos of Artemis was found in the same area, and 
so a non-Corinthian gamma seems out of the question, and lambda makes little sense 
(information from N. Ceka). C can scarcely be as early as claimed in the publications; 
the alleged goppa is a smudged omicron and the xi appears suspiciously different in 
the two published photographs. Nu is not fully developed, but does not rule out a 
fourth century date suggested by the rho, upsilon and phi; the final letter is enigmatic. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS (p. 230) 
1. CEG 453. 3. SEG xxvii. 180. 5. CEG 391. 8. CEG 144. 9. ML 4; CEG 143. 
11. CEG 145. 13. CEG 146. 


6a. Gravestone from Pronnoi, bearing three names, cut at different periods, all seemingly in 
the fifth century; Kalligas, A. Delt. xxiv (1969) B, 273, pl. 265. Argostoli Mus. 


14a. Series of lead pinakes, recording loans; c.500—450? Calligas, BSA Ixvi (1971), 79-93, pl. 
2b; Velissaropoulos, Symposium, 1977 (Festschrift Wolff), 71-83. BM 1868.1-10.6 and 
Korkyra Mus. 
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14b. Bronze weight(?) marked as property of the Agoranomoi, from Mon Repos; 500-450? 
Dontas, A. Delt. xix (1964) B, 325, pl. 3658; EG ii, 478, fig. 121. Korkyra Mus. 


A. Bronze sandal dedicated to Apollo Korkyraios, from Mon Repos; c.500—475. Kalligas, A. 
Delt. xxiii (1968) B, 313, pl. 253; EG iii, 72, fig. 35. Korkyra Mus. PL. 76 


A 6 is of the fifth century. 


B 14b and A are perhaps the most significant of the minor inscriptions found in the 
excavations at Mon Repos, while 14a is the most important set of finds from the city 
of Korkyra. Each text gives the tribe of the creditor, with a tribal division expressed 
as an ordinal number, together with the sum borrowed, written in full or in a version 
of the acrophonic numeral system. The amounts are presumably in staters and are 
fairly substantial; Kalligas’ suggestion of bottomry loans, though wholly circumstan- 
tial, deserves consideration. The alphabet develops during the series, the latest 
having 13 and four-bar sigma, but still €2. 


THE WESTERN COLONIES 
THE EUBOIC COLONIES, ITALY (p. 235) 


1. ML 1; CEG 454. 2. Frederiksen, Campania, pl.4. 5. Rh. Mus. cxvii (1974), 197-201. 


1a. Fragmentary painted signature on a krater from Pithekoussai; c.700-675. Buchner, Arch. 
Rep. 1970-1, 67, fig. 8; Peruzzi, Origini di Roma ii, p|. 3; EG iii, 476, fig. 187; Johnston in The 
Greek Renaissance of the Eighth Century B.C., 64, fig. 4. Lacco Ameno Mus. 


1b. Two fragments of kotylai, one Early Protocorinthian, the other a local imitation, bearing 
the graffito name, Teison; [c.700]. Johnston, op. cit. 67, fig. 8a—b. Lacco Ameno Mus. 


A. Fragments of Greek (?Euboian) storage amphorae from Pithekoussai; c.750-730. Buch- 
ner, PdP xxxiii (1978), 131-7, figs. 1-4; id., in Phénizier im Westen, 292-3; Johnston, op. cit. 
64, figs. 1-2. Lacco Ameno Mus. PL. 76 
B. ‘Two inscribed fragments of kotylai, from Pithekoussai; c.720-710? One, Peruzzi, op. cit. 
26; Heubeck, Schrift (Archaeologia Homerica X), 123, fig. 49. Both, Johnston, op. cit., figs. 3 
and 8c. Lacco Ameno Mus. 


C. Owner’s name, Dazimos, graffito on the shoulder of a storage amphora; c.600. Unpub- 
lished. Lacco Ameno Mus. 


D. Owner’s graffito on foot of a black-glazed vase, from Kyme; c.525. Martignago, La 
Collezione Archaeologica ‘‘P. Orsi’, Rovereto, no. 5. Rovereto, Museo Civico, inv. 38. 


A Material from Pithekoussai, as well as Lefkandi and Eretria, has put back the 
physical evidence for the Greek alphabet to 750-725. A sherd from Pithekoussai with 
sidelong a is perhaps to be taken as Phoenician rather than Greek; see McCarter, 
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AJA Ixxix (1978), 140-1 and CAH? iii, pl. 376d. Does 1 say that the cup is old and 
therefore worthy of possession by Nestor? [But see CAH? iii, pl. 378; for the date, 
Hansen, Glotta liv (1976), 27-8.] Euboia 22 has been taken to be of Kymaian 
manufacture by Vallet and Villard, Rhégion et Zankle, 302-3. Tataie (3) is probably a 
local, not Greek name; see Frederiksen, op. cit. 119. The arguments of Bundgaard, 
An. Rom. Inst. Dan. iii (1965), 11-72, that the Etruscans took over a Phoenician, not 
Greek alphabet, are impossible to support. 


B_ It is worth noting the variety of letter-forms in the early graffiti from Pithekoussai. 
Both ur and 2 are attested (1a, A) and o1 and 2 (the latter is rare, see B(ii)); the origin 
of o2 found in some Etruscan scripts need not be sought elsewhere. For early 
Etruscan see Cristofani in Aufstieg und Niedergang, i 2, 466-89. A presents perhaps 
our earliest Greek texts (the context of A(i) is LG I); note the additional letter phi. 
A(i) also carries a non-Greek text, which Garbini, op. cit., takes as Aramaic; the 
reading kaph seems dubious, but measurement of the jar by F. Durando seems to 
vindicate Garbini’s interpretation. Noteworthy also is the squatness of the letters in 
rb and B. We should also note pr in the non-Greek text of 2, cut on the base of a local 
imitation of a Protocorinthian conical cinochoe; the Corinthian abecedarium on it 
could not have been incised at Corinth. For ouk ea on § see also the Ionic Islands 
L(b). For all early texts from Italy see Cordano, Opus iii (1984), 281-309. 


THE EUBOIC COLONIES, SICILY (p. 241) 
7. Herzfelder, Les Monnaies d’Argent de Rhégion. 16. CEG 388. 19. CEG 393. 
1a. Graffito dedication on inner wall of fragmentary kylix, from Naxos; 600—575? Pelagatti, 
BdA xlix (1964), 154; Guarducci, MEFRA xcvii (1985), 24-5, fig. 9. Naxos Antiquarium. 


3a. Gravestone of semi-Hellenized Sikel(?) from non-Greek cemetery at Licodia Euboea; 
c.500? Paino, K2KAAOS iv (1958), 163-8, pl. 56. Syracuse Mus. 41697. 


3b. Stone pillar support for offering by Phrynon of Leontinoi, from Olympia; fifth century? 
Unpublished; see Kunze, A. Delt. xviii (1963) B, 107. Olympia Mus. 

6a. Dedication on two helmets for victory of Messenians over Mylai, from Olympia; 
[c.480-470]. Kunze, Ol. Ber. viii, 105-6, Abb. 35,3, pls. 41-2. Olympia Mus. B 4165 and 
4882. 


17. Add an example with the legend Tuxév; 490-485? Kraay, AIIN suppl. to vols. xv—xvi, 
g-10, pl. 1,16. BM. 


A. Marble block with dedication to Enyo(?), from Naxos; c.600 (Guarducci). Guarducci, 
MEFRA xcvii (1985), 7 ff., fig. 1. Naxos, Antiquarium. PL. 76 
B. Graffito on sherd from Naxos; c.410? BCA Sicilia iii (1982), 181. 


Cc. Greave and helmet from dedication by Messenians for a victory over the Lokrians, from 
Olympia; c.475. Kunze, Ol. Ber. viii, 103-4, Abb. 34,5, pl. 48,2, and Abb. 35,2, pl. 40,2. 
Olympia Mus. B 5180 and 499. 
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D. Fragments of ‘Chalcidian’ black-figure vases, from Rhegion; c.550. lozzo, Xenia vi 
(1983), 21-3, nos. 51-53. Reggio Mus. PL. 76 


E. Helmet from dedication by Rhegines for victory over Gela, from Olympia; 495-490. 
Kunze, Ol. Ber. viii, 100-1, Abb. 34,4, pl. 36,3-4 and 38. Olympia Mus. B 4413. 


F. Helmet and greave from dedication by Rhegines for victory over Lokrians, from Olympia; 
c.475. Kunze, Ol. Ber. viti, 101-3, Abb. 35,1, pls. 39, 40,1 and 48,1. Olympia Mus. B 5172 
and 4140. 


G. Bronze kerykeion of Rhegion, found at Paterno; c.450. Cordano, ASMG xxi-iii (1980-2), 
175-9; EG it, 461-2, fig. 108. Catania Mus. 


H. Dedication to Athena on foot of Attic vase from temple D, Himera; 525-500? Manni 
Piraino, KOKAAOZ xx (1974), 266, pl. 42a—b; CEG 392. Imera, Antiquarium. 


I. Sherd from foot of a glazed kylix; c.500-475. Manni Piraino, Himera ii. 685, no. 100, pl. 
112,21. Imera, Antiquarium. 


J. Silver litra of Himera; c.470. Bérend, Studies in Honor of Leo Mildenberg, 18, pl. 2,23. | 


K. Lead letter, fragmentary, from Himera; Manni Piraino, op. cit. 681, no. 45, pl. 116,1 
(with earlier bibliography). Imera, Antiquarium. 


A 2 is from a sanctuary site; for another Euboic graffito from Geloan territory see the 
Doric Colonies, below. The full Ionic alphabet appears on the coins, 7, c.425. 8-10 
belong to one large base, with three dedicatory texts, constructed c.460; see Eckstein, 
Anathemata, 34—42. For a lower dating of 16, c.420—10, see Dorig in Mélanges Paul 
Collart, 127. For the career of Ergoteles (19) see Barrett, JH'S xciii (1973), 23-35; he 
was not in the proper sense periodontkes, and his victories probably date between 472 
and 464 or later. 


B_ The u3 on Dis of importance; the vases were probably made at Rhegion and give our 
first clue of the use of five-stroke mu at Chalkis. On la, though, from Naxos, we have 
four-stroke mu. A is of interest in the use of ‘Naxian’ 0, seemingly as +; Guarducci 
(op. cit. 19) cites a further, unpublished example. She argues that the dedicator may 
come from eastern Paros, though it is not clear to what extent he may be using 
Cycladic script. Guarducci’s date seems high, especially for p3. A corpus of texts 
from Naxos is to be published by M. T’. Manni Piraino in KRKAAOS. The coins with 
Euboic lambda (3) have been placed after the fall of Deinomenid tyranny (Johnston, 
ZPE xvii (1975), 153-4). The dedications at Olympia (6a, C, E, F) have added 
considerably to our knowledge of early fifth century campaigns. Graffiti on an Attic 
SOS amphora, c.600, from Metauros, may be in Rhegine or Lokrian script (PL. 80). 
A considerable amount of material has been excavated in recent years at Himera and 
only a handful are noted above; the great majority are short graffiti akin to I. The 
alphabet of the colony is surveyed by Manni Piraino in Himera i, 345-56 and ii, 
667-76, though she tends to overinterpret dubious readings. The change from 
Euboic to ‘Ionic’ lettering takes place c.470—460 (comparable to that on the coins of 
Naxos). Some graffiti may have sampi, while I could have ‘Achaian’ psi. J retains, or 
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reverts to k2. K is among the longer texts, a letter with the name of sender and 
addressee seemingly written on the ‘cover’. Manni Piraino argues a Selinuntine 
origin for the limited range of Ionic letters that appear at this period (no long 
vowels), without perhaps full consideration of similar happenings at Syracuse and 
Naxos (but see KQKAAOS xxx—xxxi (1984-5), 95); p- 246 may stand. For the plates, 
20, 21, see Kallipolitis-Feytmans, Les plats attiques a figures noires, 250, N. 17. 


THE ACHAIAN COLONIES (p. 248) 


3. SEG xxix. 982. 7. CEG 395. 14. Rend. Linc. 1962, 3-10. 16. CEG 396; SEG xxxiv. 
1004. 17. IGi® 1007. 21. SEG xxxiv.997 22. SEG xxviii. 774 bis. 24. Kraay, Num. 
Chr. 1960, 53-81. 


1a. Bronze plaque with dedication by Kleom(b)rotos to Athena for a victory in the Olympic 
games, r. to l., from Francavilla Marittima; late sixth century? Pugliese Caratelli, ASMG n.s. 
vi (1965), 17-21 and 209-14, pl. 4; EG i, 110-11, fig. 14. Sibari, Antiquarium. PL. 77 
tb. Bronze plaque recording treaty between Sybaris and the Serdaioi, from Olympia; 
[530-5102]. Kunze, Ol. Ber. vii, 207-10, pl. 86,2; ML 10; EG ui, 541, fig. 169. Olympia Mus. 
B 4750. PL. 77 


2a. Letters painted and incised on revetments of a treasury(?) at Poseidonia; ‘600-550’. 
Schlafer, RM Ixix (1962), 21-6; Moreno, Rend. Linc. 1963, 210-29. Paestum Mus. 


23a. Bronze sheathing of a (herald’s?) staff, from Kroton; c.475? Sabbione, Atti xv Conv. M. 
G., 1975, 586-9; Arch. Rep. 1976-7, 64, figs. 24-5. Crotone Mus. 


30a. Bronze helmet with inscribed name, Krataimenes, from Olympia?; later seventh 
century? Williams, The Archaeological Collection of Johns Hopkins University, 38-9, no. 24. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University K 59. 


Sybaris and area 


A. Graffito on fragmentary cup, from Sybaris; c.600. NS 1970, suppl. 3, 167, fig. 178, and 
171, no. 335. Sibari, store. 


B. Graffito on loomweight, from Sybaris; c.550? NS loc. cit. 363 and 365, fig. 387. Sibari, 
store. 


C. Dedication to Dionysos(?) on kylix, from Torre Mordillo; 500-475. Colburn, NS 1977, 
500 and 502, fig. 86. Sibari, Antiquarium? 


D. Dedication on shoulder of a hydria from Francavilla Marittima; c.450. Stoop, BABesch. 
liv (1979), 86, 3, pl. 5,3. Sibari, Antiquarium. 


E. Dedication on foot of an Attic red-figured skyphos from Francavilla Marittima; 
¢.410—400. Stoop, op. cit. 87, 4, pl. 6,4. Sibari, Antiquarium. 


F. Graffiti on five loomweights from Amendolara; 600-550? de la Geniére, NS 1971, 446 and 
fig. 9. Sibari, Antiquarium. 
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Poseidonia and area 


G. ‘Two silver ingots, dedicated to ‘the goddess’, from Poseidonia; ¢c.550-525. Ardovino, 
Arch, Class. xxxii (1980), 50-61, pls. 17a, 18. Paestum Mus. 


H. Graffito, r. to 1l., under foot of an Attic black-figured eye-cup from a tomb at 
Pontecagnano; 520-510. Torelli, AJON Archaeol. vi (1984), 277-80; Bailo Modesti, ibid., 
245, no. 1; Lazzarini, Riv. Fil. cxii (1984), 407-12, fig. 1. SEG xxxiv. rorg. Pontecagnano 
Mus. PL. 77 


I. Name inscribed inside an Attic black-glazed kylix, from Fratte; 500-450. St. Etr. xlix 
(1981), 338, 28. Salerno, Mus. Provinciale. 


Metapontion 


J. Stele from area of temple D, Metapontion; c.600. Burzachechi, PdP xxxiv (1979), 283-4, 
fig. 1. Metaponto, Antiquarium. 


K. Stele dedicated to Apollo Lykeios, from Metapontion; 600-550. Burzachechi, op. cit. 
284, fig. 5. Metaponto, Antiquarium. 


L. Horos of sanctuary of Zeus Agora(ios), Metapontion; 600-550? Adamesteanu, PdP xxxiv 
(1979), 296-312, fig. 5. Metaponto, Antiquarium. 


M. Stele dedicated to Zeus Aglaios, from S. Biagio, Metaponto; c.550? Manni Piraino, PdP 
xxlil (1968), 443-6; EG iv, 50, fig. 13. Metaponto, Antiquarium. 


N. Fragments of a stamnos with dipinto, from Metapontion; 550-500? Manni Piraino, op. 
cit. 446-7. Metaponto, Antiquarium. 


O. Horos from area of Agora, Metapontion; c.500? Manni Piraino, op. cit. 423-4. Meta- 
ponto, Antiquarium. 


P. Graffito on glazed open vase, from Metapontion; c.500. Manni Piraino, op. cit. 422-3. 
Metaponto, Antiquarium. 


Q. Graffito on fragment of pithos, katatruy[6v/os, from Pisticci; c.500? Lombardo, PdP x] 
(1985), 295-306, fig. 5. 


Kroton 


R. Bronze sheathing from (herald’s?) staff, from Kroton; 500-475? Ardovino, Arch. Cl. xxxii 
(1980), 61~—5, pl. 17,2. Crotone Mus. 


Elsewhere 


S. Owner’s inscription under foot of bronze hydria, from Valesio; c.500? Pagliara, ASNP 
ser. III xiii (1983), 64-7, pl. 26,1. Brindisi Mus. 


T. Owner’s inscription under foot of a skyphos, from S. Pancrazio Salentino; 500-450. 
Pagliara, op. cit. 60-3, pl. 24,1. Taranto Mus. 134137. 
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U. Fragmentary graffito on shoulder of a hydria from Oria; 525-500? Pagliara in Salento 


Arcaico, 86, pl. 48,1. Lecce? 
V. Armour with dedicatory inscriptions to Zeus Olympios, from Olympia, given by 
unspecified Achaian donors; late archaic. Kunze, Ol. Ber. viii, 84-8, Abb. 28, 4-5 and 8, 


29,2. Olympia Mus. 
W. Pre-firing owner’s graffito under foot of a glaux skyphos; c.475—450? Catalogue of the 


Classical Collection, Rhode Island School of Design; Classical Vases, no. 65; Gill and 
Tomlinson, BSA Ixxx (1985), 117-118. Rhode Island School of Design 27.187. 


A. The presence of y1 is secured by 2a, and requires some changes on p. 259. It is 
probable that Achaia 6 and 7 [as well as V] are colonial dedications. Guarducci has 
shown that the legend quoted as ZEIA (5) should be read as Megyl(los), Studi... Mai- 
uri, 203-§, figs. 1-2; the sequence of dies of the latest epichoric issues, and their 
dates, has been elaborated by Kraay, ASMG n.s. viii (1967), 113-35. 


B xraand rb are both important texts. Guarducci dates 1a to c.600, but a2, v2 and lack 
of goppa point to a later period, perhaps not quite as late as 1b, with €3, 63, and €2. 
Kleom(b)rotos (1a) dedicated a statue equal in size to himself (on the most 
persuasive interpretation) to Athena; her cult at Francavilla is attested also by D and 
perhaps E, the latter retaining epichoric sam and 11. We may add a silver ingot, 
similar to G, probably dedicated to her by Apiotéris (L. Gasperini, Miscellanea 
Greca e Romana x (1986), 142-5, pl. 1). The number of texts in Achaian script from 
outside the main poleis has increased considerably, and examples with known 
provenance are included above; in S, T, and U we should note the Achaian, not 
Tarentine letter forms. Further users of the script were the Serdaioi, the other party 
to the alliance, 1b; coins with the legend MEP or MEPA have been confidently 
attributed to them (EG ii, fig. 262), although they have not been precisely located; an 
area in the toe of Italy seems most likely. H was found in the tomb of an Etruscan, 
and so its Greek owners’ mark, with a warning not to steal it, may not have been 
heeded; it exhibits az, €1, 02, and T2 (as 1a). Metapontion has yielded many new 
texts. It has been argued by Burzachechi that two graffiti from the ‘emporion’ site of 
Incoronata, 700-650, are in Ionic script, though diagnostic letters are lacking and his 
reading of the longer text by no means assured (Arch. Cl. xxv—vi (1973-4), 74-83; pl. 
17, 18,1). Add a graffito with Ionic gamma and lambda, [AAY, on the neck of an Attic 
amphora, c.650, from the same site (Arena in I Greci sul Basento, 142, no. 78). A 
number of dedications to Apollo Lykeios are now known; on K, and the seemingly 
earlier J, we find four-bar iota (as 30a). N includes : punctuation. A partly 
preserved base(?) seems to record (heroic?) honours, Javtot kai yeve[at, not later than 
on (Manni Piraino, op. cit. 424-32; she also prefers a later date for 18, ibid. 430, n. 
35). 

Several questions of topography remain unsolved, e.g. the location of ‘Sirinos’ (10) 
and the full find context of 8; see respectively Bicknell, PdP xxiii (1968), 405-8 and 
Zancani Montuoro and Guarducci, ASMG n.s. ix—x (1968-9), 39-51. Aminaia (p. 
253) has received full treatment as the result of the find of a temptingly similar word 
in an Etruscan graffito from Pontecagnano (AJON vi (1984), 215-45, 257-76). The 
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numeral system (p. 258) has been treated by Johnston, PdP xxx (1975), 360-6. The 
range of non-Greek texts from the Salento and elsewhere has increased appreciably; 


see especially Pagliara, opp. citt. (S, U). 


THE DORIC COLONIES, SICILY (p. 262) 


3. SEG xxxi. 841; Rend. Linc. 1985, 15-17; Stkanie; Storia e civilta della Sicilia greca, fig. 12. 
6. ML 28. 7. ML 29. 9g. FD iii, 4, 452. 17- CEG 147. 25. SEG xxix. g2q4. 
26. SEG xxvi. 1088. 27. SEG xxvi. 1092. 28. SEG xxvi. togt. 29. SEG xxvi. 1089. 
gr. SEG xxvi. 1107. 33. SEG xxii. 489. 36. SEG xxix. 403. 39. ML 38; SEG xxxiv. 
970. 41. SEG xxxiv. 971. 42. SEG xxxii. 932. 45. CEG 149. 48. CEG 308. 
50. ZPE Ixiii (1986), 181-2. 58. SEG xxxiv. 1711, 2. 63. SEG xxvi. 1057. 


ga. Cippus from grave of Alexis, Syracuse; c.475? Gentili, NS 1961, 405—7, figs. 1 and 3; EG 
i, 344, fig. 174. Syracuse Mus. 57168. PL. 77 
15a. Gravestone of Krateas, from Monte Casale; 525-500? Manganaro, Arch. Cl. xvii 
(1965), 193, pl. 68,1. Syracuse Mus.? 

15b. Gravestone(?) of Kallikrates, from Monte Casale; c.475? Manganaro, op. cit. 193-4, pl. 
68,2. Syracuse Mus. 

20a. Graffito, ROMI, on base of Attic kylix, from Kamarina; c.450? Guarducci, ASA xxi-ii 
(1959-60), 262-3, fig. 6. 

23a. Gravestone of Exakestos, from Eloros; c.5;00-475? Manganaro, op. cit. 197, pl. 69,2. In 
situ, built into walls. 

24a. Graffito on fragment of Protocorinthian vase from Megara Hyblaia; [650-600]. 


Guarducci, K8KAAOZ x—xi (1964-5), 474, fig. 10, pl. 28; EG i, 312-3, fig. 151. Megara 
Hyblaia Antiquarium. PL. 77 
25a. Painted signature on a local plate; [625—600?]. Vallet and Villard, Megara Hyblaea ii, 
176, fig. 22 and pl. 196; Manni Piraino, KQ2KAAOZ xxi (1975), 137-8, pl. 39,1. Syracuse Mus. 
26a. Gravestone of Kalliops(...), from Megara Hyblaia; [c.500]. Guarducci, op. cit. 479-80, 
pl. 29,17; EG i, 317, fig. 155; Manni Piraino, op. cit. 147, pl. 32,2. Megara Hyblaia, 
Antiquarium. 

26b. Graffito on sherd of an Attic cup, from Megara Hyblaia; c.500. Guarducci, op. cit. 476, 
pl. 28,13; Manni Piraino, op. cit. 143, pl. 31a. Megara Hyblaia, Antiquarium. 


31a. Tufa cippus, dedication to Herakles, from Poggioreale; 550-525? Manni Piraino, 
KQKAAOZS v (1959), 159-73, pll. 15-18; ead., IGLP, no. 97. Palermo, Mus. Reg. NI 8763. 


37a. Gravestone of Hypsis, from Selinous; c.500-475. Manni Piraino, K2QKAAOZ xxi 
(1964-5), 481, pl. 30; EG i, 320-1, fig. 158; IGLP, no. 97. Palermo, Mus. Reg. NI 8763. 


39a. Gravestone of Euryphon, from Selinous; c.450. Bovio Marconi, KRKAAOZ vii (1961), 
109-12, pl. 4; Bousquet, BCH Ixxxviii (1964), 380-1, fig. 2; JGLP, no. 95. Palermo, Mus. 


Reg. NI 8805. 


| 
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49a. Base of offering dedicated by Kynaithos, from the akropolis, Gela; 525-500? Orlandini, 
KQKAAOS iii (1957), 94-6, figs. 22-3; Guarducci, ASA xxi-ii (1959-60), 270, fig. 14. Gela 
Mus. 


54a. Owner's graffito on an Attic lamp; [475-425]. Classical Vases (Rhode Island School of 
Design), no. 27. Rhode Island School of Design 27.196. 


Other non-Greek settlements 


65. Inscribed loomweights from Montagno di Marzo; 500-450. Orlandini, KQKAAOZ viii 
(1962), 110, pl. 34,2; Manganaro, ASNP ser. III, vii (1977), 1337, pl. 59,1-2. Gela Mus. 


66. Owner’s inscription incised on a bronze lebes from the necropolis of Sabucina; 490-470. 
Orlandini, op. cit. 96-102, pl. 25,1-2. Gela Mus. 


Syracuse 

A. Dedicatory(?) inscription on a stone block; c.s50? Voza, KRKAAOZ xxvi-vii (1980-1), 
683-4, pl. 124,3. Syracuse Mus. 

B. Owner’s inscription on a bronze bow]; 600-550? Albanese Procelli, BdA xv (1982), 53-7; i 
fig. 8. Syracuse Mus. 24343. 


C. Two helmets dedicated at Olympia by Hieron, after Kyme; ¢.474. (a) Etruscan; Horos i 
(1983), 59; A. Delt. xxix (1973-4) B, 343, pl. 216y. (b) Corinthian; Cristofani, La Civilta degli 


Etruschi, 256-7, 9.21 2. Olympia Mus. 


Kamarina 
D. Dipinto, Diopos, on an antefix from a tomb; 575-550. Cordano, BdA xxvi (1984), 32; \ 
fig. 4. | 
E. Gravestone of Kleino; c.550? Cordano, op. cit. 32, fig. 3. Ragusa, Museo Archeologico. | 
| 
| 


F. Two ‘Ionian’ cups with graffito name, Nendas, from Castiglione di Camarina; ¢.550—525. 
Cordano, op. cit. 33-4, fig. 7 and pl. 2,3. Ragusa, Museo Archeologico. 


Megara Hyblaia 


G. Stele recording fines, payable in litrai; c.550? Manni Piraino, KRKAAOZ xxi (1975), 
141-3, pls. 30-30A (see also KQKAAOZ xxvi-vii (1980-1), 464). Megara Hyblaia, Antiquar- 
ium. PL. 77 


H. Stele erected by Phintylos; 500-485? Manni Piraino, K2KAAOS xxv (1979), 256-8, 
pl. 14. Megara Hyblaia, Antiquarium. 


I. Gravestone of Agatharchos; 500-485? Manni Piraino, op. cit. 149, pl. 33,1. Megara 
Hyblaia, Antiquarium. 
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Selinous 


J. Owner's graffito on a cup; c.600. Manni Piraino, K2KAAOS xxvi-vii (1980-1), 464-5, pl. 
28. Palermo, Mus. Reg. PL. 77 


K. Owner's graffito on lip of a Lakonian krater, from Selinous? c.550. Villa, K2KAAOS xxv 
(1979), 640-70, pl. 12. Palermo, Fondazione Mormino, 286. 


L. Gravestone of Aristogeitos, who was killed at Motya, from Selinous? 550-525. EG iii, 
171, fig. 66; JGLP, no. 80. Palermo, Mus. Reg. NI 8757. PL. 77 


M. Owners’ (sic) graffito on an Attic black-figured lekythos; c.530-520. Tusa, Aparchai 
(Festschrift Arias), 171-8, fig. 2; Engelmann, ZPE Ixvi (1986), 102. Palermo, Mus. Reg. 


N. Stele from sanctuary of Meilichios; c.450. IGLP, no. 68. Palermo, Mus. Reg. NI 5675. 


O. Lead curse tablets; ¢.525~475. Brugnone, Studi di storia antica...E. Manni, 67~90, pls. 
7-11. Palermo, Mus. Reg. 


Segesta 


P. Graffiti on foot of Attic lekythos; 475-450? Manni Piraino, Stele, 184-6, pl. 61. 


Gela 


Q. Opisthographic lead tablet, used first to record the sale of an ox in a blue, Selinuntine(?) 
script, then cut down and inscribed with a curse against agonistic opponents; c.480 and ¢c.450? 
A. P. Miller, Studies in Early Sicilian Epigraphy, 65-109; Brugnone, KOKAAOS xxvi-—vii 
(1980~1), 437-40. Chapel Hill, Univ. of N. Carolina. 


R. Graffiti on feet of Attic cups; c.500 (a), ¢.450 (b,c). Manni Piraino, Miscellanea... E. 
Manni, 1781-5, nos. 13 (a), 11 (b), 10 (c). Gela Mus. 


S. Graffito on inside of cup, allegedly from Enna; 500-475. Manganaro, K2KAAOS xiv—xv 
(1968-9), 197-9, pl. 18; Lazzarini, Rend. Linc. 1973, 695-8, pl. 1; Forssmann, Miinch. St. 
Sprachwiss. xxxiv (1976), 39-46; ZPE lix (1985), pl. toa. Syracuse, Mus. Reg. 


Akragas 


T. Lead defixio; 500-450? Pandolfini, Arch. Cl. xxvii (1975), 46-7, pl. 21; Brugnone, 
KQKAAOZ xxiv (1978), 63-8. Rome, private coll. 


Non-Greek areas 


U. Dipinto on hydria from Montagno di Marzo; c.500. Manganaro, KQKAAOZ xiv—xv 
(1968-9), 196-7, pls. 15,1 and 17,1. 


V. Lead tablet with list of names, from area of Palermo; c.500? Manganaro, ASNP ser. III, 
vii (1977), 1335-8, pls. 57-8. Virzi coll. 


ee 
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W. Lead tablet, detailing debts to a sanctuary, from Palermo area; ¢.450—425. Manganaro, 
op. cit. 1329-34, pls. 54-6. Virzi coll. 


LSAG : IGLP concordance — 31: 60. 32: 61 (part). 37: 87. 39: 49. 41: 53. 42: 56. 43: 50. 49: 
15. 
For Girgenti, read Agrigento, passim. 


A a2 appears on Syracuse 3, Hybla Heraia, 21, and Selinous 31 [see Brugnone, 
KQKAAOXS xxiv (1978), 69-75]. Red xi occurs at Akragas (Thompson, ANS Mus. 
Notes xii (1966), 6-7, ¢.450-425?). o1 is now more amply attested at Selinous. 
Guarducci argues a change of script from blue to red at Syracuse, with ga as an 
important piece of evidence (EG i. 339-47, with refs.). Her reading of UW beta on 
Corinth 3 relies on the unfounded assumption that it is an earlier form than LN. 15b 
has red chi; if 15, with blue script, is not known to be from Kasmenai, why should it 
not be Selinuntine, c.460? Blue xi is also found on 23a, from Eloros. For 24a see 
below. The lettering of 31a somewhat recalls that of 25. The reference to Arkadia 
(42) should be expunged, and for the text of 37 (p. 271, n. 2) see rather JGLP. Debate 
over 39 continues; see in particular, W. Calder III], GRBS monograph 4 and, e.g., 
the reply, Jeffery, Philologus cviii (1964), 211-16. We may note a graffito, EPAKLES in 
Euboic script, presumably of Leontinoi, found at Marchito in the territory of Gela 
(Orlandini, K2KAAOE viii (1962), 83, pl. 9, th). 


B The number of texts from Megara Hyblaia, Selinous, and Gela has increased 
substantially through various excavations, although the great majority of pieces are 
gravestones or vase graffiti. A small selection is listed above. Uncertainty still 
surrounds the early scripts of Syracuse and Megara; for the latter the new finds, 
especially (non-local?) 24a, have caused particular confusion, and the problem 
cannot be rehearsed here; see ZPE xvii (1975), 153, EG i, 306-10, KQRKAAOZ xxi 
(1975), 121-34. Kraay has persuasively down-dated the Syracusan ‘Demareteion’ 
decadrachm to c.470 and the new helmets, C, confirm the mis-cutting of the text on 
7. From Kamarina we have several graffiti on vases, not all of which need have been 
cut at Kamarina itself (see Cordano, op. cit.); D appears to use 53, F the more 
expected 51. A corpus of texts from Kamarina is to be published by M. T. Manni 
Piraino in KQKAAQO2. At Megara Hyblaia, the roughly contemporary 24a and 25a 
present different scripts; other texts confirm a blue script, with 51 or 2 and o2; I has 
Ionic gamma. Unusual letters are also found, perhaps ‘Achaian’ psi (26a) and red chi 
(26b). Of the full series of gravestones from Selinous L is perhaps the most 
interesting; [GLP presents a full catalogue. We may note the use of both ety and ep, 
also o1 or 2, variations which appear in the more closely datable vase graffiti, J, K, M. 
On the first a redundant sigma accompanies the xi. N is the longest of the series of 
dedications to Meilichios, with clear reference to Tatpai at Selinous; 8 also appears 
used for he. 

For Gela we have the review by Manni Piraino, op. cit. (R). Early texts and ones 
on stone remain rare. Jenkins, The Coinage of Gela, demonstrates that o1 appears 
only in Period I, though oz is already known; Ionic gamma and omega appear 
together c.425. Manni argues that blue letters infiltrate earlier, in the second quarter, 
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perhaps from Selinous rather than the East (but note eta in her 35). Miller (op. cit., 
Q) takes the xi on 9 as Geloan. Side A of Q is by definition earlier and has blue script 
with no goppa; B has red script, 53, and inconsistent use of qoppa; see also 
Agostiniani, KQKAAOS xxvi-vii (1980-1), 517-24. The graffiti published by Manni 
largely confirm the known picture of the local script. A form of sampz is attested, and 
is made much of by her in K2KAAOS xxx—xxxi (1984-5), 84-9, but some of her other 
suggestions (‘Argive’ lambda — always a casualty in informal script — and ‘Cretan’ 
digamma) are highly speculative; the long sigma on R(a) may also be unintended. 
The only substantial addition to the Akragantine corpus, T, seems to be partly 
non-Greek or nonsense. Texts from inland areas reflect the scripts of nearby poles. 
65 has Euboic lambda, but more Rhodian eta in nul, while other texts from the site 
more clearly reflect Geloan influence (Manni Piraino, K2KAAOZ xxiv (1978), 13-14), 
be the language Greek or local. S has similar Geloan/Akragantine connections; it 
refers to a thiasos as the destination of the gift of the skyphos. V is similar with no 
trace of the influence of Himera (a2, p3, 62), and W is in ‘Sicilian Ionic’, without eta 
and omega, but with | heta. For non-Greek texts see Agostiniani, op. cit. 503-30. 


THE DORIC COLONIES, ITALY (p. 279) 


6and 7. AA 1981, 65-75. 9 The piece was cleaned in 1963 and the inscription shown to be 
modern, cut on, and through, two metal strips (with upsilon at the end). 10 a—c. ML 57. 


A. Dedication to Basilis on an amphora by Exekias from Satyrion; c.530. Lo Porto, Atti xut 
Conv. M. G. 730-1, pl. 101 and 955-7. Taranto, Mus. Naz. PL. 78 


B. Dedicatory dipinto on vase from Herakleia; c.425. Sartori, Festschrift Neutsch, 402-3, pl. 
73. Policoro Mus. 


C. Bronze patera handle with owner’s(?) name, from near Matera; 500-450. Manni Piraino, 
PdP xxiii (1968), 449-50. 


A The coinage of ‘Taras has been lowered in date, and the appearance of o2 should be 
put c.450 or later (Cahn, Essays...Robinson, 62-74; [add unpublished ‘Taranto 
hoard, 1971]). 8 is therefore probably later than 450. 


B We may note a goppa, known to LHJ, used perhaps in a numerical context, 
Weulleumier, Tarente, 242, n. 2; also numerical is the red chi on the ‘abacus’ of the 


Herakleia, HE preceding FH, and then H. For non-Greek material see Pagliaro, opp. 
citt. (above, Achaian colonies). 
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THE LOKRIAN COLONIES (p. 284) 


6. EG I 303-4, fig. 146. 7. SEG xxix 952. 


A. Graffito on sherd of local(?) vase, from Lokroi; 600-550. Guarducci, Klio lii (1970), 
133-8; de la Geniere, MEFRA xevii (1985), 693-5. Locri, Antiquarium. PL. 78 


A 5 should read Eevayatfos]; see Guarducci, Rend. Linc. 1963, 16-17, where the use 
of gamma fat Lokroi is rightly argued. 


B Guarducci, op. cit. 3-19, has suggested that the Vix krater (Lakonia 66) was 
probably made at Lokroi Epizephyrioi, and moreover that the Lokrian alphabet was 
adopted by Syracuse in the seventh century as a result of the influence of Lokrian 
law-givers. The theory is at least epigraphically plausible. Further material from the 
excavations at Lokroi remains unpublished; an example of ‘Achaian’ ps? is reported 
(KQKAAOZ x—xi (1964-5), 479, n. 38); a similar sign on a wall block from Hipponion 
may not be alphabetic (Burzachechi, PdP xxxi (1976), 99, n. 69. 


THE IONIC COLONIES (p. 286) 
1. SEG xxviii. 815. 3. CEG 4o0. 
za. Coins of Massalia with sampi in the legend, one from Glanum; [c.425—400?] Rolland, 
Rev. Num. xcviii (1944-5), 191. 


6a. Cippus dedicated to Zeus, from Velia; later fifth century. Ebner, PdP xxv (1970), 253-5, 
fig. 1. 


g. Gravestone found near site of Thourioi; c.450. De Franciscis, RAAN xxxvi (1961), 75-6, 
pl. 15,1. 


A. Terracotta letter(?), boustr., said to be from near Emporion; c.500. Dunst, Madrider 
Mitteilungen x (1969), 146-54, Abb. 1. 


B. Lead letter, from Emporion; c.500? E. Sanmarti and R. A. Santiago, ZPE Ixviii (1987), 
119-27, pl. 3; Ixxii (1988) 100-2. Ampurias Mus. PL. 78 


C. Lead sheet with list of names, from Emporion; 500-450? Almagro, op. cit., no. 19. 
Ampurias Mus. 


D. Milesian(?) vase with Greek graffito, from Huelva; c.550. Fernandez Jurado, La Presencia 
griega arcaica en Huelva, 32-4, fig. 11a; idem and Olmos, Lucentum iv (1985), 107-13. Huelva 
Mus. 


E. Cippus from sanctuary of Zeus, Velia; 500-450? Ebner, PdP xxv (1970), 255-6, fig. 2. 
A The bronze plaque from ‘Siris’ (p. 376) continues to be discussed. Guarducci, EG ii. 


117-18, suggests that the reference is to the river Siris, by which the dromos, 
racecourse, ran. 
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B_ For possible Ionic texts from Incoronata, Metaponto, see Achaian colonies, above. 
No relevant material has yet been published from the pre-Herakleian levels of 
Policoro (?=Siris). From further west, A is a possibly ancient text known only from 
a bad copy with a most unusual alphabet. Some Aeolicisms in the dialect of B are 
worth noting; its fragmentary nature regrettably obscures the content of the message. 
C should be added to § as a piece dated too late by Almagro; Masson, 7. Sav. 1968, 
212-13, notes the Tonic character of the names on 5. The interpretation of D is 
difficult, but the alphabet is undoubtedly Ionic (eta, omega). J. de Hoz has devoted 
several articles to the origins of alphabetic writing in the Iberian peninsular (see 


display the expected Ionic script; the range of cult titles of Zeus is wide. LHJ’s date 
for 6a seems late (sigma, omega); E retains crossed theta. 


THE AEGEAN ISLANDS 
THE IONIC ISLANDS (p. 289) 


2. CEG 403. 3. SEG xxiii. 504. 8. CEG 404. 9. CEG 402. 10. CEG 4o1. 11. CEG 
405. 12. CEG 150. 15. CEG 152. 16. CEG 455. 24. CEG 154. 25. EG i, fig. 42. 
27. CEG 411. 28. EG i, fig. 43. 29. CEG 424. 30. CEG 425; SEG xxxiii. 677. 
34. CEG 414. 35. EG i, fig. 44. 36. CEG 156. 46. CEG 410. 53. CIDelph. 7. 
57. Samothrace II. 2, passim. 60. CEG 79. 61. ML 3; EG i, fig. 45. 63. CEG 415. 
64. CEG 416. 65. CEG 157. 68. CEG 161. 71. SEG xviii. 347. 74. SEG xxix. 765. 
76. ML 83. 


1a. Fragmentary signature on amphora of Orientalizing style; c.650. Ergon 1960, 185-7, fig. 
210; EG iii, 473, fig. 186. Naxos Mus. 


toa. Graffito cut on rock at Potamides, S. Naxos; [c.550]. Psarras, Horos 111 (1985), 11-18. In 
situ. 


25a. Globular aryballos with nonsense inscription, from the Delion (p. 126, n. 1); [c.650?]. 
Rubensohn, Das Delion von Paros, 122-4, fig. 13, and pl. 22,1. Paros Mus. 


34a. Fragment of rim of marble basin, from the Delion; c.500-475. IG xii. 5, 213; 
Rubensohn, op. cit. 53, fig. 6. Paros Mus. 


34b. Roughly worked pillar with name of Athena Kynthia; c.500-475. IG xii. 5, 210; 
Rubensohn, loc. cit. 38. Paros Mus. 


39a. Names painted on Attic white-ground lekythos by the Achilles painter(?); c.450. I. 
Jucker, Ant. K., Beiheft vii, 47-9, pl. 25; Kurtz, Attic White Lekythoi, pl. 37,1. Private coll. 


39b. Horos of temenos of Delian Apollo; 450-400? Zapheiropoulos, A. Delt. xvi (1960) B, 
245, one of several. Paros Mus. 


43g. Dedication to the Basileus (Anios), from his sanctuary; [c.§50-500]. BCH Ixxxvi 
(1962), 964, fig. 7. Delos Mus. 


——— 


—_ 
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46a. Name of Theseus cut on base of acroterion from the temple of Apollo, Karthaia; 
[500-4752]. Ostby, Op. Ath. xiii (1980), 210. Kea Mus. 


52a. Graffiti on vases from Zagora, Andros. (1) Late Geometric kotyle fragments, 750-20. 
(ii) Lekanis, ¢.550-500. Cambitoglou, Archaeological Museum of Andros, nos. 111 (inv. 1200) 
and 284 (inv. 1932). Andros Mus. 


55a. Fragment of dedication from Ptoion, Boiotia, attributable to Cyclades; 600-550? 
Jacquemin, BCH civ (1980), 78-9, fig. 5. Lost? 


71a. Stele recording distances between points on the island, from Aliki, Thasos; [475-450]. 
Salviat and Servais, BCH Ixxxviii (1964), 267-87, fig. 1. Thasos Mus., inv. 2339. PL. 78 


72a. Fragment of inscribed marble, built into a wall, Thasos; [450-4257]. JG xii. 5, suppl. 
485; Seve, BCH cv (1981), 194, fig. 21 and 196-7. 


A. Middle Geometric krater sherd inscribed, r. to ]., on inner wall, presumably after 
breakage; eighth century. Lambrinoudakis, PAE 1981, 294, pl. 2o1a. Naxos Mus. PL. 78 


B. Sherd of Orientalizing amphora with dipinto; c.650. Ergon 1972, 93, fig. 89; Guarducci, 
MEFRA xcvii (1985), 33, fig. 11. Naxos Mus. 


C. Gravestone of Dame(as), false boustr., from Damarionas, Naxos; 650-600? Matthaiou, 
Archaiognosia i (1980), 325-9, pls. 13-14. Naxos Mus. PL. 78 


D. Dedication inscribed on base of a marble perirrhanterion; 550-500. Lambrinoudakis, 
PAE 1976, 301, pl. 195y. Naxos Mus. 


E. Cylindrical member of marble grave monument, boustr., from near Sangri, Naxos; 
c.525-00. Lambrinoudakis, PAE 1977, 382, pl. 1990; Matthaiou, Horos ii (1984), 167-74. 
SEG xxxiv 855. Naxos Mus. 6543. 


F. Signature of sculptor, Kleinis, on a marble column from Paros; c.550—525. Kontoleon, 
Aspects de la Gréce préclassique, 58-9, fig. 1, A; CEG 412. Paros. Mus. 


G. Sacral law, from Paros; 525-475. Unpublished. Paros. Mus. 


H. Graffito under foot of an Attic black-glazed skyphos, from Aghia Irini, Keos; c.500. 
Caskey, Hesperia xxxiii (1964), 333-4, pl. 64a; Lazzarini, Arch. Class. xxv—vi (1973-4), 347; 
pl. 67, 1-2. Kea Mus. PL. 78 


I. Graffito on sherd from Galessa, Syros; 700-650? Manthos, AAA xii (1979), 46, fig. 11. 
Syros Mus. 


J. Sherd from shoulder of local(?) Wild Goat style vase, with dedication to Athena 
Poliouchos, from the Akropolis, Thasos; c.600. Daux, BCH Ixxxiii (1959), 783, fig. 14. 
Thasos Mus. PL. 78 


K. Sacral law concerning the cult of Athena Patroia, from Evraiokastro, Thasos town; 475-450. 
Rolley, BCH Ixxxix (1965), 446-7, fig. 6; SEG xxxv. 956. Thasos Mus., inv. 2340. PL. 78 


L. Graffiti on vases from Thasos: (i) written in local script by a Kymaian, ¢c.520—500; (ii) tile 
fragment, ¢.500? (iil) kale graffito on Attic skyphos of c.450—425, inscribed later in the 
century. Kahil, Etudes Thasiennes vii, 120,5, 122,19 and 121,15. Thasos Mus. 
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M. Graffiti on base of an Attic red-figured rhyton from the Artemision, Thasos; c.450. 
Salviat, BCH xci (1967), 96-101, figs. 1-2. Thasos Mus. 


A For zeta see 34. At Al Mina we must now recognize the major role of the Euboians. 


1. BCH Ixxxv (1961), 547-52; ML 2. 4. SEG xxix. 825. 
Gortyn. 20. Karouzos, Aristodikos, pl. 16c. 


Material from Andros [and Syros] is now attested. P. 292, n. 7, did Alxenor pass to 
Boiotia via Euboia? 39a displays the reversed role of omicron and omega seen in 
Parian script, in contrast to other inscriptions on these vases. P. 296, would the 
Athenians themselves have used an Ionic script if they had cut the Siphnian copy of 
the ‘Coinage’ decree at Athenian expense? 43g is one of 121 inscribed sherds 
mentioned, op. cit. The omega on 51 does not appear on a sketch made [by LHJ] in 
situ. The ‘sons of Brentes’ of 61 were probably some form of priestly guild (Praktika 
8th Int. Congr. Ep. 1982, 54). 


While A is an important addition, the sense is elusive and the date not clearly 
definable. Both C and E show a confusion of ~ and £, otherwise well known from 
Delos, Syros, and Kea; Matthaiou lists examples, op. cit. (E), 171-2. A new fragment 
of ID 3 has been added to this seventh-century inscribed statue (Kontoleon, Gnomon 
Xxxiv (1962), 398). The reading and pertinence to the statue of Nike of 30 still causes 
debate; add to SEG, above, B. Ridgway in Chios, 259-65. I do not ‘correct’ the 
differences in the text of 30 between p. 295 and p. 412. The date of the early seventh 
century given by Guarducci and Burzachechi to 25 seems stylistically untenable. A 
scrap of a graffito from Koukounaries, Paros, identifies its temple as of Athena 
(Schilardi, PAE 1983, pl. 190a). For 38 and 54 see Kontoleon, op. cit. (F); F includes 
a form of omicron, circle with diagonal struts, common otherwise only on Thasos, 
and uses & for h and €. Among the interesting features of G is a fine of 500 
drachmas for contravention. One must doubt LHJ’s attribution of 39a to Paros 
(omega is carelessly used in fifth-century Athens), but a graffito of the later fifth 
century on one Attic vase does seem to have Parian 4 (Ant. K. xxix (1986), 90). For 
the text p. 298, n. 1 see CEG 345. 46a presents unusual lettering, 02 and curving 
lines in € and n, otherwise ‘correctly’ used; it seems almost archaizing. H is more 
what is expected of Kean script, and gives us the important information that 
Dionysos was the Iron Age inhabitant of the shrine at Aghia Irini. I has typically 
small high archaic theta and omicron, though no other diagnostic letters can be 
assuredly read. §2a(i) is also regrettably obscure, while (ii) seems to refer to a cult of 
Poli(eus) or (as), with Ar. 

A range of new material is available from Thasos, of which a selection is presented. 
J is among the earlier pieces, with a3, b2, @2 and y2. K specifically lays down that 
women may participate in the organization of the cult. 71a records the distance, in 
orguiai, between the polis, Ainyra (Aliki?), the Diasion of Demetrion, and the polis; it 
is roughly stoichedon with numerals written in full. One early graffito is in non- 
Thasian script (Queyrel, BCH cevii (1983), 875), and see Lakonia B. See also 


Neapolis, below, p. 478. 


THE DORIC ISLANDS: CRETE (p. 309) 
7. Willetts, The Law Code of 
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2a. Name inscribed on a terracotta figurine from the akropolis temple, Gortyn; [c.600?]. 
Rizzo and Scrinari, J] Santuarto sull’ Acropoli di Gortina, 187-8, no. 257, pl. 37. Heraklion 
Mus. 11525. 


8a. Owner’s inscription cut retr. on a storage pithos from Phaistos; eighth—sixth century. 
Levi, K. Ch. xxi (1969), 153-76, pls. 11-13; id., AAA ii (1969), 390-3, figs. 5-6; EG iii, 331, 
fig. 111. 


14a. Items of bronze armour, inscribed with owners’ names, from Arkades; c.600 and later? 
Hoffmann and Raubitschek, Karly Cretan Armorers, passim, esp. 3-13; EG iti. 47, fig. 21a. 
Various museums. 


14b. Bronze mitra inscribed boustr. on both sides with text of appointment of Spensitheos as 
‘recorder’ of Arkades(?); c.500. Jeffery and Morpurgo-Davies (with Raubitschek), Kadmos ix 
(1970), 118-56; SEG xxvil. 531, xxix. 828, xxxv. 993. BM 1969.4-2.1. PL. 79 


24a. Fragments of two inscribed blocks, one opisthographic, from Axos; [fifth century?]. 
Manganaro, Rend. Linc. 1965, 304-7, figs. 12-13. Rethymnon Mus. PL. 79 


26a. Fragments of two inscribed blocks, from Eleutherna; fifth century. Manganaro, op. cit. 
303-4, figs. 10-11. Heraklion Mus.? 


31. Fragment of vase with dedication to the Nymphs, from Lera; [500-4507]. Guest- 
Papamanoli and Lambraki, A. Delt. xxxi (1976) A, 234-5, IN 7. Chania Mus. 


A. Fragment of inscribed block from Phaistos; fifth century. Manganaro, op. cit. 296~7, fig. 
2. Heraklion Mus., inv. 3803. 


B. Owner’s name cut on jug from KMF cemetery, Knossos; c.650. BSA supplement, 
forthcoming. Knossos, Stratigraphic Mus. 


C. Fragment of stone block, from Knossos; sixth century? Ergon 1972, 129-30, fig. 122. 
Heraklion Mus. 


D. Dedication to Demeter on a silver ring, from her sanctuary at Knossos; late fifth century? 
Coldstream, Knossos, the Sanctuary of Demeter, 131-3, fig. 29, pl. 83; van Effenterre, JHS 
xcvi (1976), 154. 


E. Signature on ring handle of a bronze vessel from Kato Symi; sixth century. Lembessi, 
PAE 1973, 191, pl. 1937. 


F. Opisthographic stone block from Lyttos, with decrees regulating return of emigrés and 
pasturage rights; c.500-475? H. and M. van Effenterre, BCH cix (1985), 157-88, figs. 1-8; 
id., CRAI 1985, 247-57, pls. 1-2. Heraklion Mus. 


G. Fragment of stone block, from Eleutherna; 500-450? Papapostolou, PAE 1975, 516, fig. 1 
and pl. 329y. Rethymnon Mus. 


H. Dedication to Apollo cut on rim of a bronze cauldron, from Aghia Pelagia; c.500? 
Alexiou, in Aux Origines de l’Hellenisme (Festschrift van Effenterre), 326-7, pl. 24,2-3; 


loannidou-Karetsou, A. Delt, xxxiii (1978) B, 353-5, fig. 2, pl. 181. SEG xxxiv. 913. 
Heraklion Mus. 4479. PL. 79 
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A a4 occurs on 14b, D and coins of Axos. A3 is not necessarily of the early fifth century. 
02 may well be written in error in the Lyttos texts. A stemmed version of €4 is used 
on Melos, and on Crete the letter is found at Spinalonga (EG i, 193, fig. 64). The 
painted leaves between the paragraphs of 7 are of the Roman period. Texts published 
before 1969 are reviewed by Jeffery, op. cit. (14b), 153-4. On p. 310, line 21 
‘incidental’ should be deleted. The style of the figure-work on the decorated armour, 
14a, now affords independent evidence for dating. Dating of coins has been lowered 
by Le Rider, Les Monnaies Crétoises du V° au I siécle av. J. C.; the date of the Great 
Code (7) may consequently be a little lower. 8a reads ‘this pithos is that of 
Paidophila, (wife of?) Erpetidamos’; the text was inscribed before firing, and if Levi 
is right that the type cannot be later than c.700, this is one of the earliest datable 
inscriptions which we have. The formulae of 14a suggest either spoils of war or gifts 
by youths at some festival; for the find-spot see Arch. Rep. 1970~-1, 31. The form of 
omega 1s as at Lyttos. 14b is a highly important text, if desperately worn in places; it 
lays down the duties of the new poinikastas and his remuneration. [We should note 
that the ‘ethnic’ Dataleus in the preamble reappears in E.] 


B_ Eteocretan texts are fully reviewed by Duhoux, L’Etéocrétois, who pursues his notion 
of Crete as the cradle of the ‘Greek’ alphabet also in Ant. Cl. 1 (1981), 287-94. 8a has 
been much debated, especially as regards the sex of Paidophila(s); see in the latest 
instance Masson, in Studies in Greek, Italic and Indo-European Linguistics offered to 
L. R. Palmer, 169~72. The date of c.700 would seem fairly secure. The form of x7 on 
242 Is to be noted; Argive influence is possible. The script of D, n1, 13 and three-bar 
sigma, is unusual. F presents no epigraphic novelties, but its subject matter is of high 
interest. Aiginetan presence in the west of the island is confirmed by 31 (sigma) and 
by H (pace Alexiou). 


THE DORIC ISLANDS: THERA (WITH KYRENE) AND MELOS (p. 316) 


1o. CEG 456. 16. CEG 457. 17. CEG 321. 23. CEG 418. 26. SEG xxvii. 527. 
27. CEG 165. 29. CEG 419. 


11a. Graffito on an Attic black-glazed kylix from the Sellada cemetery, Thera; [c.500]. Ergon 
1969, 165-6, fig. 204; BCH xciv (1970), 1133, fig. 530. Thera Mus. 

12a. Attic vases from the tomb of Timosthenes, with his name variously rendered, from the 
Sellada cemetery, Thera; c.530. Zapheiropoulos, A. Delt. xvii (1961-2) B, 270, pls. 329-30. 
Thera Mus. 

17a. Fragment of a grave stele, from the Sellada cemetery, Thera; late fifth century? 
Zapheiropoulos, op. cit. 269, pl. 327. Thera Mus. 

17b. Fragment of plate from Taucheira (Tocra); c.600. Boardman, BSA Ixi (1966), 154-5, 
fig. 3, pl. 32,2; Dobias-Lalou, Rev. Phil. xlix (1970), 233-5, no. 3. Tocra Mus. 


18a. Fragment of Rhodian bowl, with dedication to Opheles(?), from Kyrene; 600-550? EG 
i. 355, fig. 185; Dobias-Lalou, op. cit. 239-40, no. 6. Cyrene Mus. 


h 
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18b. Graffiti on sherds from Taucheira, (a)—(c) of unknown import, (d)—(f) dedications: (a) 
on lip of Lakonian krater, 600-550; (b) on inside of lip of Attic komast cup, ¢.570; (c) on a 
Corinthian kotyle [550-5007]; (d) on an Attic cup, 575-550; (e) on a Cycladic krater, 
[550-5257] (f) on an Attic palmette skyphos, c.500—480. Boardman and Hayes, Tocra i and ii, 
976, 1036, 1899, 1338, 2099, 2173. Tocra Mus. 


19a. Epitaph of Koison on a tufa stele from Kyrene; 550-500? Oliverio, Quad. Arch. Lib. iv 
(1961), 34-5, figs. 25-6; Dobias-Lalou, op. cit. 234 8 and fig. 4. Cyrene Mus. 


A. Terracotta house model with painted name of maker and of owner, from the Sellada 
cemetery, Thera; c.650-625. Zapheiropoulos, PAE 1982, 268-71, pls. 175-7. Thera Mus. 
PL. 79 


B. Gravestone of Asterges, from the Sellada cemetery, ‘Thera; ¢c.600? Zapheiropoulos, PAE 
1977, 402, fig. 1. Thera Mus. 


C. Owner’s inscription under an Attic vase foot from the Sellada cemetery, Thera; 
Zapheiropoulos, PAE 1965, 186, pl. 232b; Johnston, BSA Ixxix (1984), 125-8. SEG xxxiv. 
852. Thera Mus. 


D. Fragment of rim of a krater with start of an abecedarium, from Kyrene; 575-525. 
Gasperini, Arch. Class. xxv—vi (1973-4), 297-302, fig. 1. Cyrene Mus. PL. 79 


E. Two fragments of a limestone block from an altar(?) of Athena and Ares, from Apollonia; 
late fifth century? Chamoux, BCH Ixxxii (1958), 581-4, figs. 4-6. 


A Masson, Rev. Phil. xli (1967), 229-31, discusses JG xii. 3, 812 and dates it (without 
giving reasons) to the sixth century; he rightly suggests a ‘feed-back’ of the Libyan 
name Bakal to Theran Bakales. Barbaks too, he suggests (231, re JG xii. 3, 543), may 
be of Libyan origin, which should mean a date after the foundation of Kyrene. To 
the final words of p. 318 add ‘but need not’. The inscriptions of Kyrenaica of the 
archaic period have been reviewed by Dobias-Lalou, op. cit. We may note the lack of 
goppa on 1ga and the four-bar iota on 17a. P. 320, beta does not appear on 23. The 
coinage of Melos has been reviewed by Kraay, Num. Chron. 1964, 1-20; he dates it 
all to the later part of the period in question. P. 320, line 24, read exTtkavTol. 


B Aisan important datable text, exhibiting the curling iota found on other ‘very early’ 
texts, e.g. 1a; omega is clearly of type 1, and we also have alpha with one crooked 
vertical, as on B. A plain Lakonian krater from the same grave as 12a has the bald 
message, NEKVM (A. Delt., loc. cit., 270). C employs the Ionic alphabet, with H 
seemingly used deliberately for ha. The picture of the Kyrenaic alphabet that we 
now have is not particularly tidy; the Theran alphabet is well represented, notably in 
D, but from before 550 non-Theran forms also appear, probably under Rhodian 
influence (EG i, 348; Tocra i. 168), 13, sigma and red chi (18b); this script gradually 
dominates. Puzzles remain, like KZ for xi, together with 13, on 18b(c). 23 and 29 have 
been treated architecturally by Herrmann, AM xcix (1984), 121-34, pls. 20-1; he 
dates 29 to c.530-20 and 23 shortly after, and takes Grophon as a personal name; 
Siewert is quoted (133) as seeing a mixed (M)elian script in 29. The gem discussed 
on p. 322 has been reconsidered by Cristofani, St. Etr. xlvii (1979), 157-9. 
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THE IONIC DODEKAPOLISs (p. 325) 


Samos 


1. CEG 458; Samos vi. 1, no. 179. 7. CEG 423. 13- ML 16; SEG xxx. 1080. 19. CEG 
399. 21. ML 34; CEG 4qat. 


1a. Graffito abecedarium on fragments of a mug from the Heraion; c.660—650? Walter and 
Vierneisel, AM Ixxiv (1959), 23-7, fig. 3, Beil. 57; fuller, Walter, A. Delt. xviii (1963) B, 290. 
Vathy Mus. PL. 79 
tb. Fragmentary graffito on sherds; c.650. Diehl, AA 1964, 541-2, no. 31. Berlin, Antiken- 
abteilung (493X). 


1c. Fragmentary dipinto on sherd, two lines boustr(?); seventh century? Diehl, op. cit. 538, 
no. 30, fig. 19. Berlin, Antikenabteilung (476X). 


1d. T'wo fragments of a Nikandre type statue from the Heraion; [650—-625?]. Buschor, 
Altsam. St. v, figs. 328-30; Richter, Korai, no. 21, figs. 80, 82-3; Freyer-Schauenburg, 
Samos xi, no. 2. Vathy Mus. 


2a. Bronze cauldron with dedication by Brychon, son of Timoleos, from the Heraion; before 
560. Schmidt, AM Ixxxvii (1972), 167-85, pls. 62—6, Beil. 4; CAH iii?, pl. 320. Vathy Mus. 
B1759. 

4a. Marble statue dedicated to Aphrodite(?) by Cheramyes (top of p. 329), inscribed on hem 
of mantle; c.560. Buschor, Altsam. St. v, figs. 341-4; Bliimel, Archaisch-griechischen 
Skulpturen der Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin (1964), no. 34, figs. 94-8; Richter, Korai, no. 56; 
Samos xi, no. 7. Berlin, Staatliche Museen inv. 1750. 


4b. Bronze rhyton from the Heraion; c.575? Homann-Wedeking, AA 1969, 553-4; Dunst, 
AM Ixxxvii (1972), 144-5. Vathy Mus. 

6. Add the figure labeled ‘Ornithe’ from the group. Buschor, op. cit., figs. 345-50; Bliimel, 
op. cit., no. 36; Korat, no. 68; Samos xi, no. 62. Berlin, Staatliche Museen inv. 1739. 

6a. Fragment of marble kore statue dedicated to the Nymphs by the son of Mandris, from 
the Heraion; [575—550?]. Bliimel, op. cit., no. 71; Korai, no. 64; Samos xi, no. 4. Berlin, 
Staatliche Museen inv. 1740. 

6b. Bronze, @ jour dedication once nailed to an object; [c.550?]. Dunst. op. cit. 113-4, pl. 
49,2. Vathy Mus. B1641 + 663. 


A. Sherd preserving fragment of a dedication, from the Heraion; c.700? Dunst. op. cit. 145, 
pl. 57,3. Heraion, K2945. , 


B. Ligatured abbreviation, mainly dipinto, on pottery used at the Heraion; c.625—550. Kron, 
Ancient Greek and Related Pottery, 292—7; Samos iv, 160. Heraion. 


C. Small bronze bucket dedicated to Hera by a priest of Neleus; 575-550? Dunst, op. cit. 
135-7, pl. 55, 1-2; Lazzarini, Riv. Fil. cvi (1978), 179-81. Vathy Mus. B454. 


= SAO. 
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D. Fragmentary two-sided marble relief commemorating a victory in Sicily, from the 
Heraion; 600—550? Dunst. op. cit. 100-6, pls. 45-6; SEG xxx. 1079. Heraion. 


E. Graffito on a plastic vase from the Heraion, a dedication by the son of Komilos; ¢.550? 
Dunst, op. cit. 147-8, pl. 59; Samos vi. 1, no. 175. Heraion J2g0. 


F. Colossal marble kouros with dedication by Isches, stoich., on the thigh, from the Heraion; 
550-525 (inscription). Kyrieleis in Archaische und Klassische Griechische Plastik i, 35 and 38, 
pl. 16a. Vathy Mus. 


G. Inscriptions found within the tunnel of Eupalinos; ¢.535-525. (a) block inscribed 
TIAPAAEIMA; AA 1972, 403. (b) dipinti noting lengths completed and names of ‘gang- 
masters’; Keinast, Mannheimer Forum 86/7, 232-8. 


A Vau appears in ra and could possibly be read in rb, yeeis farp but the text is more 
probably eis kal @ with poorly cut kappa. If Muss is right (AM xcvi (1981), 139-44) 
in seeing an ‘adopted’ male figure in the Phileia of 6, what sort of head did he have? 
6b is of remarkable technique, with the nail fixing it to its backing forming the 
punctuation. If 2a was dedicated by the Brychon who was Aiakes’ father (delete 
‘Bryson?’ re 13) 13 cannot be of ¢.500. 


B_ This selection only includes a few of the pieces found since 1959, many included in 
Dunst’s review. The sampi on 1a is our earliest known example of the letter. The 
gender of the dedicator of 6 is still disputed; see Walter-Karydi, AM c (1985), 90. 
And date and interpretation of 13 continue to be debated; 2a would appear to 
contribute substantially to the former. A may be the earliest text from Ionia, 
fragmentary though it is. 4b has more than one text: 1epov eudi> (or eu), Aiayopns 
Hen p’av<e8>nkev and yaipe w 1epeu. On C Lazzarini convincingly sees the dedicator 
as a priest of Neleus. The ligature on B is interpreted as ‘He(ns) by Kron, but 
AH(udciov) is more appropriate in many ways. The poor state of preservation of D 
has led to divergent views on the occasion for the dedication and the receiving hero or 
deity; Dunst suggested that the latter was Leukaspis, a reading doubted by E. 
Manni. What seems assured is the involvement of Samians in combat in western 
Sicily in the first half of the sixth century (epsilon, nu, rho). To the texts cut on 
sculpture we may add a further dedication by Cheramyes, stylistically close to 4, 
SEG xxxiv. 867. The stoitchedon cutting of F should be noted, since the piece seems 
stylistically scarcely after c.560. The letter O on E may be a goppa, Komilos, but phi 
cannot be ruled out. 


Other cities 


22. Tuchelt K 66. 23. Tuchelt 210-11. 24. Tuchelt K 50. 25. Tuchelt K 8. 26. Tu- 
chelt 119. 27. Tuchelt K 46. 29. Tuchelt K 47. 30. SEG xxx. 1290. 32. Didyma ii. 
14. 33. SEG xxx. 1283. 35. Tuchelt 115. 36. Didyma ii. 11. 38. Tuchelt K 61. 
41. ML 8; SEG xxxv. 921. 46. Chios, 205-18. 49. CEG 169. 50. IEK 209. 51. IEK 
321. §2. IEK 2. 62. ML 30; SEG xxxi. 984. 63. IEK 509. 66. JIEK 522. 69. EGiz, 
fig. 124. 
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39a. Inscription on the marble statue of a diner, Hermonax, from Myous; 550-525? Blimel, 
op. cit., no. 66, figs. 213-14. SEG xxxiv. 1189. Berlin, Staatliche Museen inv. 1673. 

39b. Block bearing part of a dedication, from area of akropolis wall, Melie; c.550—500. 
Hommel, Pantonion und Melie, 127-32, figs. 68-70. Izmir, Archaeological Mus. 3757. 

42f. see Aigina A. 


43a. Graffito on sherd from Emporio, Chios; 600-550? Boardman, Emporio i, 243-4, no. 
613, fig. 165, pl. 97. Chios Mus. 


45a. Sandstone base from an offering by Philes, from Emporio; 525-500? Forrest, BSA lviii 
(1963), 54-6, no. 3, pl. 15; Boardman, op. cit. 184, pl. 72, 22. Chios Mus. 


48a. Limestone base from an offering by Herodotos, from Emporio; c.450. Forrest, loc. cit. 
56, no. 4, pl. 17b; Boardman, op. cit., pl. 72, 23. Chios Mus. 


55c. Two statue bases to Zeus Patroios and Apollo Patroios, from Ephesos; ‘fifth century’. 
Keil and Maresch, Ofh xlv (1960) Beibl., 75-6. Seljuk Mus? 


56a. Kore dedicated by 'Timonax, from Klaros; 575-550. Arch. Rep. 1964-5, 46; Boysal, 
Arkatk Devir Heykeltras¢ligi 25, Abb. 82; Floren, Griechische Plastik 1 396, pl. 35, 1. Izmir, 
Archaeological Mus. 


68a. Painted signature on rim of an imported clay dinos, from Smyrna; c.650. Jeffery, BSA 


lix (1964), 45, no. 1, pl. 5a; EG i, 271, fig. 123; [Sm. 805. Izmir, Archaeological Mus. PL. 79 


68b. Dedication to Athena on a bronze rod, from Smyrna; [c.600]. Sahin in Altsmyrna i. 
129-30, pl. N,1—2 and 124, a—c; Sm. 739. Izmir Archaeological Mus. 


70. Marble statue of draped male, from Ionia? c.520. Robert, RA 1966, 216-22, pl. 4; 
Bousquet, RA 1967, 39. Louvre MA 3600. 


71. Marble Ionic capital topped by funerary lion; late archaic? Akurgal, Die Kunst 
Anatoliens, fig. 249; Kurtz and Boardman, Greek Burial Customs, 240, pl. 66. Ankara Mus. 


H. Dedication in false boustrophedon on a colossal kouros leg, from Didyma; c.550—525. 
Tuchelt, Die archaischen Skulpturen von Didyma, 56 and 117, K 9g bis, pl. 14. Didyma store. 
I. Fragment of sacral law, boustr., from Didyma; 525-500. Gunther, Ist. Mitt. xxx (1980), 
167-70, pl. 74,1. Didyma store. 

J. Graffito on sherd of a local deep cup, from Miletos; c.500? Voigtlander, JM xxxii (1982), 
61, Abb. 20 and 129. Miletos Mus. 

K. Dedication, boustr., on a kouros leg, from Myous; 550-525. Bayburtluoglu, Belleten xxxv 
(1971), 201-12. Izmir Mus. 

L. A further fragment of a column base, as 54, with the preserved letters BA2I. Bammer, 
Anat. St. xxxii (1982), 72 pl. 17¢. 


; late archaic. 
M. Three grave markers of Pythagoras, Artemo and Preychos, from Ephesos; te 
Knibbe, O¥h | (1972~5) Beibl., 21-2, fig. 8 and 46-9, fig. 13; Knibbe and Iplikcioglu, Oyh 
lili (1981-2), 150. Seljuk Mus? 
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N. Text detailing close ‘sympolitic’ relationship between Teos and Abdera, from Teos; 
c.475§—-450. Herrmann, Chiron xi (1981), 1-30, pls. 1-3. Izmir, Archaeological Mus. 


O. Graffiti on vases, giving shape of vase, from Smyrna; (a) lekos, c.580-570; Sahin, Ep. 
Anat. i (1983), 39, pl. 2; JSm. 801; (b) lekythos, 575-550; Sahin, loc. cit. 40 and in Altsmyrna 
i. 129-32, pl. 124e; Sm. 799. Izmir Mus. 


P. Graffito letters on column fragments from Smyrna; c.600? Akurgal, Altsmyrna i, pl. 169a. 
Izmir Mus. 


Attributed to Ionia 


Q. Name inscribed in quarry at Kth-i Rahmat, Persepolis; c.450-400? Pugliese Caratelli, 
East and West xvi (1966), 31-4; EG iii, 379, fig. 134. 


R. Graffito tag inscribed under foot of an Attic cup, from Xanthos; 500-475. Metzger, 
Xanthos iv. 167-70, pl. 85; CEG 465. Istanbul, Archaeological Mus. 


S. Graffiti on various vases — owner’s marks and dedications — from Gravisca, the port of 
‘Tarquinia; 575—500. Torelli, PdP xxxii (1977), 398-403 and xxxvii (1982), 305-35; Moretti, 
Riv, Fil. cxii (1984), 314-18 (and see Dorian Islands C). Tarquinia, Mus. Naz. 


T. Greek text on clay tablet from Persepolis; c.500. Hallock, Persepolis Fortification Tablets, 
2; Balcer, Bibl. Or. xxxvi (1979), 280. University of Chicago, Oriental Institute. 


A The Mycenaean ‘forerunners’ of Ionian polets are now more extensive. The 
inscriptions from Didyma are republished in Tuchelt, Die archaischen Skulpturen 
von Didyma; he suggests a reclining figure above 23 and the reading Avvidew on 24. 
The connection of 25 with Aberdeen’s text has been doubted by Robert (Gnomon 
xxxi (1959), 661), Rehm (Didyma ii, no. 12) and Tuchelt (55-6), because of the 
direction of the script, starting up the thigh on Aberdeen’s copy [as on A]. The 
lettering of 39b, which seems to record the dedication of part of the wall, is 
c.550-500; as Priene controlled the area at the time, the text should be listed as 
Prienian. Among the inscribed sherds from Emporio (p. 377 and Boardman, op. cit.) 
43a retains closed eta, while 42ze has n2; Boardman, no. 615 is part of a three-line 
dedicatory text to Artemis, in the field of a frieze. 45a was dedicated by a freedman 
from the household or, more officially, ‘unit’ of Ariston; the base may have supported 
a pillar or seated statue. The four roughly oval cuttings on 48a are more puzzling, 
but the name Herodotos is common on Chios. Boardman dates 45 to 575-550 (Ant. 
J. xxxix (1959), 188, no. 54); he also notes, ibid. 179, n. 3, an unpublished base of the 
early fifth century with artists’ signature, in Chios Museum. The meaning of the 
formula of 70 is unclear — ‘I am the gift/property/portrait of Dionysermos’. Long 
sigma, and four-bar epsilon, is found on 68a. The kouros mentioned on p. 340, n. 1, is 
in Izmir Museum, 3504; the figure carries a calf in front of him (Tuchelt 130). The 
Teian coins cited (60) commence c.490, but there are some earlier issues with various 
letters (Balcer, SNR xlviii (1968), 5-50, pls. 11-19). Graffiti from the excavations at 
Smyrna are published by Jeffery, BSA lix (1964), 39-49. 
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B baer nee sey remains boustrophedon. J was a lengthy text, now sadly 
a ntary as de icated to Apollo with an unusual title, read as Ocpui(v)@[n1] by 
eres hn sig bapa 39b has the ‘circle and struts’ form of omega seen on 

’aros. In 45a the first line has the final letters cut vertically, while the 
second negotiates a boss left on the stone. 53 is further discussed by Manganaro, 
Epigraphica XXXVi (1974), 57-77. The lettering of M(i) is close to Samian in ‘style’; T 
is cut for [. N is of considerable historical interest, and employs the word 
poiviKoy pagew for the job of the secretary. 68b has an odd use of vowels; &pr) is used 
of the vow involved, and Sahin collects parallels, but see also O. Masson, Minos 
Xx-xxil (1987), 386. P may well have a further non-numerical use of vau. Ionic 
numerals of the archaic period have been reviewed by Johnston, Trademarks on 
Greek Vases, 27. Some may have been inscribed on Attic vases sent to Etruria by the 
same men who left their dedications at Gravisca (but not, it seems many). There is 
good evidence, though not from letter forms, that many were Samian, with other 
Ionians probably included. T is an intriguing document; one letter appears like a 
lunate sigma, which can hardly have been intended, and Balcer suggests a gamma of 
C shape, which he mistakenly takes to occur frequently on Samos (instead of the one 
example cut in an awkward position on 7). The letter on T is also on a curving surface 
and may be a hasty o1 or 3. 


THE DORIC HEXAPOLIS AND NEIGHBOURS (p. 345) 


1. SEG xxvi. 863; CAH? iii, pl. 379b. 5. CEG 459. 13. St. Class. Or. xvii (1968), 
39-40. 20. SEG xxvi. 868. 27. CEG 460. 30. CEG 461. 31. CEG 427. 33. BCH 
suppl. iv, 23-36. 36. CEG 462. 40. CEG 429. 41. CEG170. 42. ML 32. 48. SEG 
xxxil. 1600. 49. SEG xxvii. 1146. 50. SEG xxvii. 1115. 52. SEG xxvii. 1116. 


12a. Conical poros base with dedication to Athena, from Ialysos; c.530? Pugliese Carratelli, 
ASA xxiii-iv (1949-51), 164, no. 13; Konstantinopoulos, Archaia Rhodos, 160. Rhodes Mus. 


12b. Inscribed sherd, from Tell Sukas; 550-500. Riis, Sukas i, 78, fig. 26, pl. 4; Ploug, Sukas 
li, 86, no. 405, fig. g, pl. 20. TS 4315. 


38a. Crowning member of a marble sepulchral monument, from Myloi, Kos; 500-475? 
Pritchett, BCH Ixxxix (1965), 423, n. 4; Davaras, Kos Museum 10, no. 28. Kos Mus. 


39a. Votive relief for Charites, from Mesaria, Kos; 410-400? Konstantinopoulos, A. Delt. 
xxiii (1968) B, 449, pl. 416; Peek, AAA iv (1971), 412-13; CEG 428; Konstantinopoulos in 
Archaische und Klassische griechische Plastik ii, 135-9, pl. 129. Kos Mus. 


42a. Digraph inscription on block of marble, perhaps mentioning Euagoras I, from Salamis, 


Cyprus; c.400? Roesch, Salamine de Chypre iv. 81-4, fig. 34. Cyprus Mus.? 


foot of Attic black-figured hydria from lalysos; ¢.540. Johnston, BSA 


A. Red dipinto under 
no. 48. Rhodes Mus. 


Ixx (1975), 152-3, fig. 3, 


B. Graffito dedication to Athena, by 
500-450. Konstantinopoulos, Archa 


Ergocharis, under Attic kylix foot, from lalysos; 


ia Rhodos, 160. Rhodes Mus. 
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C. Inscription on rim of bronze hydria, a prize from the games of Helios on Rhodes; 
450-425? Frel, AAA viii (1975), 77-8; Johnston, ZPE xxvi (1977), 157-8. PL. 79 


D. Graffito on wall of late Geometric skyphos from Al Mina; 725-700. Boardman, Ox. 7. 
Arch. i (1982), 365-6; CAH? ili, 291, pl. 376e. Ashmolean Mus. 1982.889. 


E. Graffito at top of wall of ‘torpedo’ amphora, from 'Tell Bassit; late sixth century? Courbin, 
Syria xiii (1986), 199, fig. 31. Tell Bassit, inv. C.7559. PL. 79 


F. Graftito on loomweight from ‘Tell Sukas; 600-550? Riis, op. cit. 174, fig. 53d; Ploug, op. 
cit. 90, no. 424, fig. g, pl. 19, f-g. TS 5528. 


G. False-door grave stele from Saqqara; 575~550? Herbert, Greek and Latin Inscriptions in 
the Brooklyn Museum, no. 1, pl. 1. Brooklyn Mus. 37.1354E. 


H. Dedication to Horus on base of a limestone statuette; 550-500? Michailidis, BIAO lxvi 
(1968), 52, pl. 7 and extra paginas. Once Alexandria. 


I. Dedication on base of bronze statuette of Osiris, from Abydos; 550-500? Michailidis, op. 
cit. 49-50, pl. 4. 


J. Graffito on wall of temple of Ramses II, Abydos; c.450? Masson, Chr. d’Eg. li (1976), 306, 
fig. 1. 


K. Fragment of stone block from Bouhen; 600-550? Masson, loc. cit. 310, fig. 2. 


L. Dedication to Apollo on base of bronze statuette of Horus(?); 550-500? Michailidis, op. 
cit. 52, pl. 8. 


M. Limestone stele of Kobon, largely stoichedon, said to be from Tell Nebesheh, in the 
Delta; 450-400? Wagner, ZPE xii (1973), 173-6, pl. 7; CEG 171. 


A The gamma cited on 33 and 36 is more a cross between types 2 and 3. Rhodian 
inscriptions have been discussed by Guarducci, Rend. Linc. 1970, 57-62 and 
Gallavotti, Helikon xv—xvi (1975-6), 71-85. The use of red and blue scripts in the 
island (with traces of the latter at Ialysos) is treated by Johnston, BSA Ixx (1975), 
153-6. For 17 see Masson, Beitrdge zur Namensforschungen xvi (1965), 175 ff., and 
for 25 Johnston, op. cit. 156; is c.500 too early for it? The letter X is also found in 
Carian, with uncertain value (Ray, Kadmos xx (1981), 157 takes it as z or ss). Salviat 
in Etudes Delphiques (BCH suppl. iv), 23-36 has shown that 33 was cut on the 
architrave of the treasury and that the reading should be tov 6noavupov Ttovde kai 
TayoApo[ta...c6...ATroAAavi] Tudicoi[...(KviSio1 avebev)...]Sexart[av atro Tap TroAgui}oov. 
Cahn, Knidos; die Miinzen des 6 und 5 Fhdts, 83-6, deals fully with 35 and illustrates 
32a-b, and 49 is treated by Barron in Studies...E.S.G. Robinson, 75-89; he 
demonstrates the date c.480—50. 31 need not be as early as Richter suggests if it is 
Egyptianizing. Standard Ionic is found in 39a, as 42a. 41 is of 450-425. On 49 the 
cutter may have inscribed a closed eta to avoid confusion with the previous letter, a 
zeta which he had cut lengthways. §0 is the earliest Greek dedication to Isis. The 
word travettt on 52 is to be rendered ‘to the Apis-bull’; see Spiegelberg, JEA xii 
(1926), 34-7 and Masson, Rev. d’Eg. xxix (1977), 61-7; Masson, probably rightly, 
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prefers the reading LSquvEns. Many Greek texts from the Delta are gathered by A. 
Bernand, Le Delta Egyptien d’aprés les texts grecs 1. 


B_ Debate continues on the form of a7 on 1; see Masson, Arch. Class. xxv—vi (1973-4), 
428-31. Gallavotti (Heltkon, loc. cit. 81-2) proposes the attractive reading & 
Kpatntos on 20. B also displays blue script at Ialysos. Triple dot punctuation appears 
in the probably Rhodian graffito, c.460, Ten Centuries that Shaped the West, no. 178. 
The pieces from Al Mina, Tell Bassit, and Tell Sukas are grouped here although not 
all are persuasively Rhodian; D could indeed belong to a broad range of scripts, no 
diagnostic letters being preserved. 12b is certainly Rhodian, demonstrating an early 
cult of Helios at Sukas, while E is very likely Rhodian, with the form nu, though the 
genitive (more likely than nominative) is more at home in Ionia. The genitive 
termination —€5 on F makes attribution very difficult, and suggests that mixed 
Ionic—Doric script of the Greeks in Egypt. 38a has well developed Ionic script with 
61 and varying p2—3; the text as cited, op. cit., is very faulty. An archaic text from 
Phaselis is mentioned in AJA Ixxxix (1985), 561. Most of the new texts from Egypt 
confirm the mixed alphabet. O, with its curious technique of ‘hatched’ outlined 
letters and kionedon arrangement of letters on one side, is seemingly wholly Ionic, as 
H. K has o1, I and L also, the latter with both eta and omega; the dialect of K is Doric, 
as that of J, where omega is not used. H, I, and L may be false (SEG xxiv. 1252). 


THE AIOLIC AREA (p. 359) 


10. Inschr. von Assos, no. 1. 


11a. Grave inscription of Pytha(s?) from Kebrene; fifth century. Le Bas 17431. J.M. Cook, 
The Troad, 121, n. 5. 


11b. Agate scarab from the area of Troy; [c.520-510]. Zwierlein—Diehl, Antike Gemmen in 
Deutschen Sammlungen ii, no. 88. Boardman, Greek Gems and Finger Rings, pl. 358. Berlin, 
Antikenabteilung, FG 159. 


A. Graffito on foot of skyphos from Istria; c.400? Suceveanu, St.Classice vii (1965), 279-81, 
fig. 4. 

B. Sacral text cut retrograde in three lines on the abacus of a capital of the temple of Athena, 
Assos; ¢.530-500. Johnston and Wescoat, Epigraphica Anatolica 11 (1988), 1-8, pll. 1-2. On 
site. PL. 79 


C. Red trachyte gravestone from Pyrrha, Lesbos; c.450? Charitonides, Ai émypagai THs 
AéoBou, ouvmAnpwua, 79, pll. 33-45 Peek, ZPE |x (1985), 79-80. Mytilene Mus. 


A Arough stone stele with traces of a boustrophedon text is reported from Eresos (BCH 
xcii (1968), 742, fig. 4). Note the lack of goppa on 2. Cook discusses the identification 
of Kebrene in The Troad, loc. cit. 14 cannot be as early as stated; it is attributed to 
the koroplast of the first century A.D. by D. ‘Thompson (Studi Banti, 319-25). The 
use of vau in the area remains a problem; 11a apparently shows it [though there is no 
sign of a vau in Le Bas], and a figured sherd from Smyrna with the names a os and 
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ai®ioy in non-Corinthian script and non-Ionic dialect could be by an Aiolic hand [we 
may add Ionia P]. 


B_ The find-spot of 1rb may be no reliable guide to the origin of its maker. B was set ina 
most unusual position on the temple; did it have an orthograde partner? The script is 
‘straggly Ionian’ and the subject matter probably the perquisites of the priesthood. C 
presents no non-lonic letters, though the text is difficult. 


THE NORTHERN COLONIAL AREA (p. 363) 


10. SEG xxx. 496. 15. Cal. St. Cl. Ant. vii (1974), pl. 1. 29. CEG 316. 33. ML 72; 
SEG xxxii. 414. 35. EGi, fig. 120. 39. IGii.2 10261. 44. SEG xxx. 1038. 46. EM 
10236. 54. CEG 172. 60. CEG173. 61. SEG xxxii. 805. 64. Tolstoi 108. 67. CEG 
175. 75. SEG xxx. 1038. 


3a. Marble base from Delphi with fragmentary dedication(?) on top surface, and later 
proxeny decree for a Mendean; [c.500]. FD iii. 1, 500 (= 438); Vatin, BCH cv (1981), 433-40, 
figs. 1-2. Delphi Mus. 1809. 


22a. Dedication to Parthenos(?) from sanctuary at Neapolis, on rim of an Attic black-figured 
krater; c.550. Lazarides, A. Delt. xvii (1961-2) B, 238, pl. 2838. Kavala Mus. 


33a. Fragment of an inscribed relief from the area behind Mt. Ismaros? c.450. Bakalakis, 
Proanaskaphikes Ereunes sti Thraki, 42, no. 5, figs. 5 and 7. Komotini Mus. 


34a. Stele with hoplite in relief from Lysi, Famagusta, for Dionysio(s) of Kardia; [early 
fourth century, Wilson]. Dikaios, RDAC 1936, 108, pl. 34,3; Wilson, RDAC 1970, 103-11, 
pl. 18. Cyprus Mus. 1936/VI-9/1. 


57a. Dedication to Aphrodite on a marble block, from Istria; [550—500?]. Pippidi, Inscr. 
Histr. 101; SEG xxxiii. 582. Histria Mus. inv. 477. 


60a. Dedication to Apollo Delphinios on Attic black-figured cups, from Olbia; [520-480]. 
Olbia, Agora i Temenos, 150, fig. 17, 152, fig. 21,1, 164, fig. 35,1. 


60b. Fragments of an East Greek lotus bow! with graffito concerning measures and prices, 


from Berezan, c.550? Vinogradov, VDI 1971 1, 64-7, fig. 1 and 1974 4, 58 n. 13. Hermitage 
Mus. 


60c. Letter inscribed on lead sheet, from Berezan; c.500. Vinogradov, VDI 1971 4, 74-100; 
Chadwick, PCPhS cxcix (1973), 35-7; SEG xxvi. 845; Bravo, ASNP ser. III, x (1980), 
880-5. PL. 80 


64a. Fragmentary slab from Nymphaion; fifth century? Brashinsky, VDI 1961 4, 103-6. 


64b. Dipinto (r. to 1., nonsense?) on a sherd from Tiritaka; 600-550? Schmidt, Mat. Res. 
XXv, 227-8, figs. 1 and 3. 


64c. Bronze handle(?) with dedication to Ephesian Artemis, from Pantikapaion; 550-500. 
Rozanova, VDI 1960 3, 130-2; Vinogradov, VDI 1974 4, 61, fig. 2. 
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74a. Small marble pyramid with relief, from Sinope; 425—400 (475-50, alii). Clairmont, 
Gravestone and Epigram, 33-7, no. 10, pl. 36; CEG 174. Istanbul Mus. 3868. 


A. Cheekpiece of Illyrian helmet with dedication to Paion, from Potidaia? c.525—500? 
Amandry, BCH xev (1971), §89—97, fig. 5; EG iii. 348, fig. 119. Athens, Kanellopoulos Mus. 
B. Dedication to Dionysos on Attic black-figured krater from Aphytis; c.510. Juri, AAA iv 
(1971), 365. Polygiro Mus. 

C. Marble base of monument to Tokes, killed at Eion, built into walls of Amphipolis; 
500-475. Lazarides, AE 1976, 164-81, pls. 61-2; CEG 155. PL. 80 


D. Sherd of semi-glazed krater with list of names from Hill 133, by Amphipolis; c.450. 
Pritchett, Studies in Greek Topography i. 46-8, pl. 47. Kavala Mus. 


E. Horoi from precinct of Demeter, Galepsos; ¢.550-500. Unpublished. Kavala Mus. 


F. Inscription, S5apov, on gold ring from Tomb 111, Sindos; c.450-440? Vokotopoulou et al., 
Sindos, 66-7, no. 96. Thessaloniki Mus. 


G. Gravestone of Simos from Bisanthe; 500-450? Tasliklioglu, Trakya’da Epigrafya Aras- 
tirmalari, 88-9, fig. 64. 


H. Two sculpted grave stelai, for Kallisthenes and Hegesipole, from Perinthos; c.500. Sahin, 
Ep. Anat. ii (1983), 77-80, pl. 11. Tekirdag Mus. 600 and 601. 


I. Graffito on foot of a vase from Apollonia; sixth century? Galabov, Izv. Mus. Burgas ti 
(1965), 38, 439 (cat. 149). Burgas Mus. 


J. Marble discus marking the grave of Tel(l)on, from Istria; 600-550? Pippidi, Acta vit 
Congr. Ep. 11, fig. 1; id., Inscr. Histr. 102. Histria Mus. inv. 369. 


K. Dedication on stone block from sanctuary of Zeus Polieus, Istria; 550-500? Pippidi, Acta 
vit Congr. Ep. 14, fig. 3; id., Inser. Histr. 103, Bucarest, National Mus. inv. L.428. 


L. Graffito on shoulder of small jug belonging to Metriche, from Istria; 500-475. Alexan- 
drescu, Histria iv. 105, no. 688, fig. 23. 

M. Letter or report on inner wall of a Fikellura amphora sherd, from Olbia; 550-525? 
Vinogradov, Olbia (Xenia, Konstanz, i), 14-18 (not illustrated). 


N. Lead letter of Apatourios, from Olbia; c.500? Vinogradov, op. cit. 19 (mentioned). 


O. Graffito under foot of Attic skyphos, with list of months, from Olbia; 450-425? 
Vinogradov and Rusjaeva, Issled. po antiénoy arch, Sev. Prié., 24 ff., fig. 7, pl. 6. PL. 80 
P. Graffito on upper wall of clay louterion, from Olbia; c.450? Vinogradov and Rusjaeva, op. 
cit., 46-7, fig. 11, pl. 10. 

Q. Graffito dedication under foot of black-glazed kylix, from Olbia; fifth century. Yailenko, 
VDI 1980 3, 81, no. 73. 

R. Gravestone of Mastor, boustr., from Berezan; 550-525. Yailenko, Greceskaya Kolonizat- 
sija, 218 and 259-68; SEG xXxxil. 723. Lost. 
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S. Owner’s graffito on shoulder of jar from Berezan; c.550—-525. Yailenko, op. cit. 219 and 
268-9; SEG xxxii. 724. Kiev Mus. 


T. Owner’s graffito on neck of Lesbian(?) oinochoe, from Pantikapaion; 575-550. Vinogra- 
dov, VDI 1974 4, 56-67, fig. 1. PL. 80 


U. Dedication to Achilles, master of Leuke, on a black-glazed lekythos from Leuke; 
500-475. Yailenko, VDJ 1980 2, 84 and 98, fig. 3,1. 


A Vatin argues that 33 is from Mende in Chalkidike, not Thrace. The presence of a 
later proxeny decree for a Mendean on the block 3a suggests that the original text is 
also of Mende and in Euboic script. J. W. Graham has treated the subject of 
numerals at Olynthos in Phoentx xxiii (1969), 347-58, noting their derivation from a 
red (Euboic?) script. Price has lowered a little the dates of many of the Macedonian 
tribal coin issues [Archaic Greek Silver Coinage: The Asyut Hoard, 28-35]. 33a 
appears to be in Thasian script. 34a may be provincial work, since the lettering is late 
fifth-century at the earliest. A. J. Graham (JH Ixxxiv (1964), 73-5, esp. n. 17) 
seems to prefer an earlier date for 35 (cf. EG i, 267), and takes oiknio1 as ‘kin’, rightly. 
44 should be nearer 550 in date; for the heroic character of this memorial (and of 50) 
see Jeffery, Prakttka viii Syn. Epigr., 54. 54 is a memorial to Deines, son of 
Anaxandros. 73 is dated to the fourth century by Biesantz, Die Thessalischen 
Grabreliefs, 62, n. 72, but the lettering does not bear this out. 


B_ The coins of Torone include pieces with legends with the aspirate, HE, and no omega 
TEPO (The Asyut Hoard, no. 223); a piece of c.460 has y4 (I. Carradice (ed.), Coinage 
and Administration in the Athenian and Persian Empires, pl. 11, 14). Unfortunately B 
presents no diagnostic letters. While D is in Ionic, C is in Parian or Thasian script, 
with an unusually simple broken circle for 0; it commemorates a Parian’s death 
‘around lovely Eion’ at a date that is disputed — Lazarides prefers c.500, Hansen the 
events of the 470s. E presents the expected Thasian script. F is in Ionic script with 
tailed rho. From Abdera, a fragmentary graffito dedication has been published (A. 
Delt. xxi (1960) B, 363, fig. 4) and a sixth-century stele merely mentioned (BCH 
xcvil (1973), 359). H presents the ‘looser’ style of lettering well known from the 
mother city, Samos. I appears to have lunate delta. J is of particular interest for its 
lack of omega and the rarer form ey{i]. 
Much new material, mainly vase graffiti, has been added to the corpus from Olbia, 
Berezan, and other northern colonies; a small selection only is mentioned. The 
letters, 60c, M, and N are of particular significance, both for the genre and their 
subject matter. All include lengthy sentences in oratio obliqua in the third person, 
making interpretation difficult. The lead examples concern alleged financial or 
commercial mistreatment of the writers, while M is a report on the state of 
sanctuaries in the hinterland. N includes a reference to diphtheria. 60b may also have 
been lengthy; we may note the tailed rho, used here to distinguish it from an 
exaggerated alpha. R is a rare text on stone of the period, giving the name of the 
deceased and of the man, Aristonymos, who laid him to rest; a second stone merely 
pronounces the fact, Ai8o eu: (VDJ 1980 3, 91, no. 21). Yailenko publishes many 
graffiti in VDI 1980, beyond Q and S; some have interesting points of dialect, 
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lexicography, cult, onomastics, etc, rather less for script. P records payments to Hera 
made in the months Taoreon (Taurion) I and II. Q presents the reversed spellin 

with 1 for e. L and T name the vases on which they are cut. 64¢ attests the cult of 
Artemis Ephesia at Pantikapaion at an early date. Alphabetically we may note tailed 
rho in at least six of these texts; it was previously unattested in the area; and no text 
displays closed eta or three-bar sigma (save Aegina B and the (faulty?) drawing of L). 


ADESPOTA 


B I mention finally some texts which have not found a secure home, either through 
conflicting alphabetic evidence or lack of any. 


Two dedications to Eilythuia on bronze objects, in Doric dialect; BCH cv (1981), 
564, fig. 45 and Fhb. Staatl. Kunsts. Baden-W. xv (1978), 140 (reported provenance 
Attica!), 


Grafhto on a sherd of a late Protocorinthian olpe from the Esquiline cemetery, 
Rome; see in the latest instance Guarducci, PdP xxxviii (1983), 354-8. 


Graffito on a plain olla, apparently a dedication to Herakles, from Kyme; attributed 
to Megara Hyblaia by Mele in Récherches sur les cultes grecs et l’Occident i, 19-24; 
c.600? 


Graffito dedication by/to Matrobia on Aiginetan coin, c.500; taken by N. Ashton, 
Num. Chr. 1987, 1-7, pl. 1, to be in Aeginetan script, though alpha, sigma, and 
perhaps /ambda are atypical. PL. 80 


Gravestone from Delphi, c.500? Ionic except for lack of omega and use of H for 
aspirate as well as €. BCH Ixxxiti (1959), 180. 


Graffito on mid fifth-century amphora from Francavilla Marittima, with non- 
Achaian iota and sigma; ASMG xv-xvii (1974-6), 164, fig. 3. 


Dedications by individuals on armour from Olympia; Ol. Ber. viii. 108, Abb. 36 and 


37, 109 with pl. 33,4. 


Addenda 


P. 113, 13. Jacquemin and Laroche (BCH cxii (1988), 235-46) attribute the block to the base of the colossal Apollo dedicated by 


the Greeks after Artemision and Salamis. 


P. 438, Phokis. Two financial documents, on lead and bronze respectively, from the sanctuary at Kalapodi; ¢.425 and ¢.475~450. 


Felsch and Siewert, AA 1987, 681-7. 

ck-statue’ inscribed boustr. with dedication by Pedon, son of Amphinnes, who had 
"Sahin, Ep. Anat. x (1987), 1-2, pl. 1; Masson and Yoyotte, Ep. 
he reign of Psammetichos I; the text is therefore little if at all later 


P. 473, lonic Dodekapolis. Egyptian ‘blo , 
served with honour with Psammetichos; from the Priene area 
Anat. xi (1988) 171-80. They argue that the statue belongs to t 


than 610; note 92 and wa. f i 
rom Akanthos; ¢.470. Romiopoulou, Ametos (Festschrift Andronikos) 
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i, 723~7. Although diagnostic letters are lacking, the lettering s 
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(rings mark scratches possibly unconnected with letters). 2. Grathto on stone, Sthe.? 


3 a-c. Grafhiti on pottery, 7th ¢.? 


4. Grattito on skyphos, ¢. 650. 6 a-b. Painted names on early BF ware, ¢. 625-600 (not shown in position). 
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7. Frr. of marble pillar-base (?), c. 625-600? 8. Stone grave-stele, c. 625-600? 9 c, e. Graffiti on ostraka, 7the.? 10a, c, f. Graffiti on 


amphorae, late 7th to mid-6th c. 13. Limestone capital, c. 600-575? 14 a. Painted inscrr. on BF ware, c. 570-550 (not shown in position). | 
17. Limestone base, c. 570-560. 
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18. Limestone stele, Panathenaia 566? 19. Marble base for grave, c. 560? 20. Limestone base for grave, ¢. 560-550? 21. Bronze plaque, 
¢. 550? 24. Painted inserr. on BF ware, c. 550 (not shown in position), 25. Limestone capital, c. 550? 28. Limestone name-list, c. 550? 
29. Marble pillar-capital for grave, ¢. 540. 
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31. Marble grave-stele, c. 540. 32. Marble base of grave-stele, c. 540. 33. Graffito on sherd, c. 550-525. 34. Marble base of grave-stele, 
c. 510. 36. Fr. of marble pillar-base (?), c. 525? * 37. Marble altar-top, c. 520-510? 40. Marble base for grave-stele, c. 525-500. 
43. Marble base-block, c. 506. 44. Part of inscribed marble altar (?), c. 500-480. 
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Chalkis: 2. Stone stele, c. 500? 3. Stone grave-stele, ¢. 500-450? 6. Graffito on alabastron, 
¢. §50-510 (not shown in position). Exetria: 9 A 1-2. Laws on stone wall-blocks, c. 550-525? 10. Graffito on clay vase, ¢. 550° 11. Marble 


grave-stele, c. 525-500? 
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Fretria: 13. Stone grave-stele, c. 500-480? 17. Stone yrave-pillar, c. 500-475! Ise : 
Protocorinthian), ¢. 650? 24. Seal-impression, ¢. 550-525? Styra: 26. Graffiti names on leaden strips, ¢c. 475? 


=? 19. Stone base-block, c. 480? 22. Painted aryballos (imitation 
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6. Bronze lebes-fr., c. 625-600? 7. Bronze phiale, c. 610-550? 11. Helmet (single line), c. 550-525? 12. Shield, c. 525-500? 
13. Marble column, c. 525-500? 14. Marble grave-relief, ¢. 510-500. 
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15. Marble statue, c. 500. 16. Bronze hydria, ¢. 47° 17. Marble base, ¢. 475-450? 18. Grafhto on kantharos, ¢. 450-430. 
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1. Stone with dedication, c. 600-350? 2-3. Gravestones, c. 550- 


tufa blocks, ¢. 550-50 


pee? Detim 


i 540? 4. Marble base and plinth of statue, c. 550-540. 5. Names incised on 
0? (not in position). 7. Marble spit-holder, c. 530? 
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15. Bronze snake-column, c. 479(part only). 17. Law on stone wall-block, c. 470-450? 21. Stone block from 


11. Gravestone, c. 500? f 
Treasury (?), 6th c.? 23. Stone base, ¢. 450! | 
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1. Gravestone, c. 525? 2. Bronze plaque, ¢. 525-5007? 5 
: 525? 2. Bronze plaque, ¢. 525-500? 5. 56 handle . : aw 4 
: cai Bronze handle, c. 450? 8. Stone capital for a dedication, ¢. 550-540? 
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4. Bronze plaque, ¢. 475-450? 10. Graflito on skyphos, ¢. 500-475? 17. Miniature bronze wheel, 6. 550-525? 
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1. Painted dl gags on sherd, c. 710-700? 2. Name painted on vase, c. 650. 3. Boundary stone, 7th c. ? * 4, Building record on wall (?) 
jock, +. 550? 5. Stone pillar, c. 550-525? 11. Stone base, c. 500-480? 12. Stone base, c. 485? 13. Stone base, c. 480. 
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19. Gravestone, c. 450? 21. Bronze plaque, 425-400? 
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c. 470. 18. Gravestone, ¢. 475 


16. Bronze-hydria, 


PLATE 18 CORINTH 


1 a-c. Graffiti * sherds, c. 700? ® 2. Graffito on conical oinochoe, c. 700-675? 3. Graffito on sherd, c. 700-675? 4. Painted names on 
Pyxis, ¢. 675-650 (part only). 5. Graffito on sherd, c. 675? 6. Stone grave-stele, c. 650? 7. Inscribed spit-holder, ¢. 650? 
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13 (right) 
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8. Painted clay plaque, 650-625. 9. Names painted on vase, c. 625. 10. Names painted on vase, ¢. 625-600 (not in position) 11.P. 
clay plaque, ¢. 625-600. 12. Stone spit-holder, c. 625-575? 13. Gold phiale, c. 625-550? 14 b. Names painted on vase, ¢. 600-575. 
15. Painted plaque, ¢. 600-575 (a graffito; b painted; not in position). 
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16. Painted clay plaque, c. 600-550. 17. Stone spit-holder, c. 600-350? 18. Stone pillar bearing a sacral law, c. 575-550? 19. Painted 
vase, ¢. §75-550 (not in position). 20. Painted clay plaque, c. 575-350. 23. Stone trapeza for a grave, 6th c. 24. Painted clay plaque, 
€. 550-525 (not in position). 25. Painted clay plaque, c. 525? 26. Graflito on clay plaque, ¢. 510-500. 28. Graffito on vase, ¢. 510-500. 
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29. Marble gravestone, c. 480 (part only). 35. Bronze bowl, c. 500-475? 37. Boundary stone, c. 475-450? 38. Stone stele, c. 458. 39. Stone 
theatre-seat, c. 400? 40. Bronze statuette, c. 450-425? 
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PLATE 22 


\. Graffito on sherd, c. 550-540? 2. Silver phiale, c. 500? 3. Stone grave-stele, c. 500? 4. Stone stele, c. 500-475? 5. Gravestone, c, 500-475? 
6. Bronze statuette, c. 490-480. 7. Boundary stone, c. 475-450? 8. Bronze plaque, c. 450-440? 
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2. Graflito on stone block, 7th c.? 3. Bronze strip, c. 600-550? 4. Vase, ¢. 575-550? 8. Bronze plaque, c. 500? (part only). 11. Marble slab, 
¢. 500-475? 12. Bronze spear-butt, c. 500-475? 13 a-b. Front and back of stone stele, c. 500-475? 16. Stone stele, ¢, 450? 21. Bronze spear-butt, 
c. 500-475? 
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KLEONAT PLATE 25 


Kleonai: 6. Stone stele with sacral law, c. 575-550? 7. Stone stele, 6th-sth c.? Kleonai?: 8. Stone stele with sacral law, | 
c. 600-550? 11. Graffito on clay cup, c. 700-675? ] 
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2. Bronze label, 7th c.? 3. Bronze aryballos, late 7th c.? 4. Marble plinths of statues (uncertain letters omitted). 
5. Plinth of bronze statuette, c. 590-570. 6. Plinth of bronze statuette, c. 590-570? 7. Stone stele, c. 575-550? 
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9. Bronze plaque, ¢. 575-550? 14. Silver pin, 7th- early 6th c.; inscription ¢. 550-5 
b, Column (not in position), c. 525-500? 17- Stone stele, c. 500-480? 


25? 164, Stone capital; 
18. Bronze helmet, ¢. 500-480? 
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c. 458-457 (part only). 
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26. Bronze hydria, c. 470-460. 30. M 
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31. Stone stele, c. 460-450? 42. Stone stele, c. 450-425? 45. Stone base, ¢. 450-425? 46. Stone base, c. 450-425? 47. Stone 
base, c. 414. 48. Stone base-block, ¢. 415-400? 49. Marble stele, c. 415-400? 
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Methana: 1. Gravestone, c. 600? Troizen; 2, Stone pillar for a grave, c. 550-525? 3. Stone pillar for a grave, c. 500? 


METHANA, TROIZEN, HERMION PLATE 33 
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Methana: 4. Bronze spear-butt, c. 500-475? Troizen: 6. Stone stele, c. 425-400? Hermion: 7. Stone statue-base, c. 480-475? 
8. Stone statue-base, c. 460-450? 9. Stone statue-base, c. 460-450? 
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10. Bronze phiale(?), c. 500-475? 12. Bronze base 
16. 


for statuette, c. 500-475? 14. a onze handle (? -450? 
~» 475-450? 
Bronze plaque, c. 450? 17. Stare stele,c. 0-425? (?), €. 475-45 
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1. Graffito on ivory plaque, c. 650-625? 2 a. Painted inscription on clay plate, late 7th to early 6thc. 3 a—b. Graffiti on bone 

flutes, late 7th to early 6th c.? 5. Bronze handle, late 7th to early 6th c.? 6. Stone plaques, c. 600-550. 7. Bronze hydria-rim, 

c. 600-575? (not in position). 8. Painted inscriptions on vase, c. 570-560(part only, not in position). 9. Helmet-fragment, c. 600- 
550? 11. Bronze lebes-rim, c. 600-550? 16 a. Painted names on vase, c. 560-550. 
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15. Marble seat, c. 6co-550? 19. Bronze strip, c. 550-525? 22. Marble stele, c. 530-so0? Z4. Marble relief-stele, 


¢. 525? (not in position), 25. Stone relief-stele, c. 525? 27. Stone relief-stele, c. 525-500? 
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29. Marble relief-stele, c. 510-500, 30. Marble stele, c. 510-500? 31. Stone stele, c. 510-500? 32. Graffito on stone 


block, ¢, 510-500, 43. Fragment (lost) of perirrhanterion-base (?), c. 500-480? 44, Stone fragment, c. 500? 46. Stone stele, 
¢, 500? 49. Stone dedication-base, c. 490? (single line). 
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2. Stone panera stele, ¢. 450-431? (parts only). 53. Stone manumission stele, ¢. 450-430? 54. Similar stele, 
¢. 440-430? 60. Stone base for a grave-stele, c. 418. 62. Marble stele, ¢. 403-399 (lower half only). 
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Lakonia: 63. Graffito on stone jumping-weight, 6th c. 64, Bronze helmet, 6th c. 66. Graffiti on bronze krater, ¢. 530-525? 
67. Bronze statuette, ¢. 550-525? Messenia: 3. Bronze spear-butt, c. 500-475? 6. Gravestone (18th-c. copy), ¢. 500-475? 
8. Stone base, re-inscribed from a sth-c. original (single /ine), 10. Bronze spear-butt, ¢. 450? 
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ARKADIA PLATE 41 
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12. Bronze phiale, c. 500-480? 20. Stone base, c. 480-475? 27. Bronze plaque, c. 450? 32. Stone base, c. 422? 37. Painted clay counters, 
c. 450-400. 39. Bronze statuette, c. 480-470? 
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PLATE 43 


15. Bronze plaque, c. 475-450? 16. Gravestone, c. 475-450? 18. Bronze plaque, c. 450-425? 19. Stone base, c. 450-425? 21. Marble base, ¢. 475-450? 
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Achaia: 3. Stone pillar, c. 450? 5. Graffito on clay bobbin, 7th c.? 6. Bronze helmet, ¢. 525-500. 7. Bronze helmet, 
c 510-475? Aitolia: 1. Grave-stele, 7th c.? 2. Painted inscriptions on clay metopes, c. 625? (not in position). 4. Incised 
directions on clay sima, c. 600-575? 9. Graffito on krater-rim, ¢. 450? Akarnania: 1. Miniature bronze helmet- 
crest, 6th c. 2. Gravestone (?), 6th c. 8. Gravestone (Jost), c. 475-450? Epeiros: 13. Leaden plaque, c. 525-500? 
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7th or early 6th c. 13. Grave-column (Doric ca 
Grave-column (?), c. 475? (not in position) 


sherd, c. 525-500? 15. Stone base, c. 5CO-475? 16. 
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8. Grave-stele, c. 650-600? (lost). 10, Bronze label, early 6th c.? 11. Grave-stele, late 
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on ; ase- kK, ¢. 467-450? 11. Bronze vase- 
a - : Saye 490? Rhegion: 8. Stone base block, c. 4 5 
Zonkle: 5. Bronze plaque, c. 500-494? 6. Bronze greave, ¢. eeeae Efnnera (LAS: Beonze plage, 6.45? 
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Poseidonia: 2. Stone stele, c. 550-500? 7. Bronze handle (?), c. 470. S. Agata dell’Esaro: 8. Bronze axe, c. 525-500? Metapontion: 14, Stone 
stele, c. 550-525? 19. Painted inscription on clay stamnos, c. 475-450? Kroton: 22. Stone cippus (not in position), c. 500-480? Petelia: 29. Bronze 
plaque, c. 475? Krimissa: 30. Bronze plaque, ¢c. 475? Non-Greek: 31. Grathto on BF vase (/ost), late 6th to early 5th c. 
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Syracuse: 1. Graffito (on painted lines), clay sherd, 7th c.? 3. Inscription on temple steps (single line), 2nd half of 6th c.? 
6. Stone base, c. 480-479. 7. Bronze helmet, c. 474. 9. Stone base, inscriptions, c. 478 and c. 460? 10. Gravestone, c. 450? 
Akrai; 12-14. Gravestones, c. 525-500? Kasmenai (?): 15. Bronze plaque, c. 490-480? Kamarina: 17. Gravestone, ¢. 485-450? 
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Kamarina; 18. Leaden plaque, c. 450? Hybla Heraia: 21-22. Gravestones, late 6th c.? Megara Hyblaia: 25. Marble 
kouros, c. 550-540? 26. Stone column-capital, c. 500? Selinous: 31. Stone cippus, ¢. 525? 33. Stone grave-stele, c. 525- 
500? 44, Stone statue-base, c. 450-425? Motya: 45. Gravestone, c. 475-450? 
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Gela: 48. Bronze statuette-plinth (?), c. 525? 49. Gravestone, c. 525? 50. Graffito on vase, late 6th c.? 51. Bronze weight, c. 500— 
490? Akragas: 58, Gravestone, c. 500-490? Taras: 1. Graffito on BF vase, c. 540-530. 4. Bronze statuette-plinth. c. 500-490? 
9. Bronze, modern. 10, Bronze spear-butt, ¢. 443-433. Non-Greek: 11. Silver fibula, c. 450? 15. Abecedarium (lost), 5th c.? 


PLATE 54 LOKRIAN AND IONIC COLONIES 
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Lokroi Epizephyrioi: 1. Bronze plaque, c. 525-500? 2. Bronze shield-emblem (inscription en pointelle), 
¢. §25-500? 3. Bronze plaque, c, 500-480? 4. Helmet, c. 500-480? 5. Stone stele, c. 475-450? Siris: 1. 
Painted inscription on clay loom-weight, ¢. 575-550? Massalia; 2. Gravestone, ¢. 500-475? Antipolis: 3. Stone 
dedication, c. 450-425? Emporion: 4. Graffito on sherd, 5th c.? Thourioi: 8. Bronze keryketon, ¢. 443-433? 


THE AEGEAN ISLANDS (LONTC): NAXOS 
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2. Marble statue, c. 650? 3. Marble statue-base, c. 620-600? 4. Ring-aryballos, 7th c. 10. Marble statue-base, ¢. 600-575. 11. Bronze 
oa e r, ¢. 650? 3. 7} ; 


sae : Tee ss 
statuette, c. 525-500. 12. Marble grave-stele, ¢. 499-475. 14. Graftito on rock, ¢. 450-425? 


PLATE 56 THE AEGEAN ISLANDS (IONIC) 
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Amorgos: 15. Inscription on rock, c. 700-650? 17. Grave-stele, c. 550? 20. Grave-stele, c. 525-500? 22. Stone altar, c. 500-4507 
23. Abecedarium cut on rock, c. 450? Paros: 26. Inscribed marble column, c. 600-550? 28. Marble building-block, c. 550? 
30. Marble capital for statue, c. 550-530? 34. Marble statue-base, c. 500? 35. Marble altar, c. 500-480? 39. Marble block, c. 4507 


THE AEGEAN ISLANDS (IONIC) 
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Siphnos: 40. Graffito on rock, c. 500? Delos: 42. Marble column (single line), ¢. 525 -500? 43. Graffiti 
.525,(B) BF cup, ¢. 560-550. Keos: 46. Marble statue-base, c. 525-500? 47. Graffiti 


on (a) clay mask, ¢ 
49. Graffito on rock, ¢. 525-500? Samothrace: 56. Inscriptions on 


on town wall, c. 475-450? Syros: 


560-550 (not in position). 57. Grattito on vase, sth c.? Lemnos: 58. Boundary-stone, 
c. 500-480? 


marble relief, c. 
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PLATE 58 AEGEAN ISLANDS (IONIC): THASOS 
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61. Marble block, c. 625-600? 63. Inscription under marble reliefs (single line), c. 525-500. 65. Marble grave-stele, ¢, 525-500? 
68. Marble grave-stele, c. 500-490? 70. Inscriptions on marble reliefs (not in position), c. 475-465? 75. Marble gravestone, ¢. 411? 
76. Marble block, ¢. 411-410. 


CRETE PLATE 59 
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Laws on stone. Dreros: 1 a. Wall-block, middle or 2nd half of 7th c.? Gortyn: 2. Wall-block, c. 600-525? 3. Wall-block, ¢. 525-500? 
5 Wall-block ce 500-450? 7. Law-code (part only), mid-s5th c.? Prinias: 12. Stone pillar with laws, early 6th c.? 
: 6. 27. L 
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PLATE 60 CRETE 
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Lyttos: 15. [.aw-fragment on wall-block, ¢. 550-525? Praisos: 18. Graffito on clay figure, 7th c. 19 a. Eteocretan law (?) 

on wall-block, ¢, 550-525? Chersonesos: 20. Base for a grave-statue, c. 525? Axos: 22. Law on wall-block (cast), ¢. 525- 

500? Eleutherna: 27. Law on wall-block, c. 525-500? Kydonia: 29 a. Gravestone, early 5th c. 30 a—b. Graffiti at 
Abydos in Egypt, 5th c. 
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PLATE 61 


PLATE 62 AEGEAN ISLANDS (DORIC), AND KYRENE 
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Thera: 15. Gravestone, c. 480-450? 16. Inscription on rock, ¢. 480-450? Kyrene: 18. Stone block, 6th c.? 19. Graffito on plate, early 
6th c. 20. Marble stele, early sth c. Melos: 23. Marble column, late 6th c. 25. Grave-stelai, ¢. 480-416? Anaphe: 26. Gravestone, early 
7th c,? Sikinos: 27. Gravestone, 7th c.? Thera or Melos (?): 29. Marble column, c. 525-500? 
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IONIC DODEKAPOLIS: SAMOS PLATE 63 
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* 1. Graffito on vase, ¢c. 650-600? 2. Gravestone (lost), ¢. 600-575? 4-5. Marble statues (4 not in position), c. 575-550. 8. Marble 
grave-stele, c. 550-540? 13. Marble statue, c. 525-520? 16. Marble statue-base, c. 490-480. 17. Stone statue-base, c. 479? 
18. Marble grave-stele, c. 475? 19. Stone statue-base, c. 470. 21. Marble base, ¢. 459-454. 


IONIC DODEKAPOLIS: MILETOS 
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IONIC DODEKAPOLIS 
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¢. 575-550? 42. Painted inscription on vase, c. 


47. Marble gravestone, c. 475? Erythrai: 50. Marble pedestal-base, c. 510-500? 
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Thebae ad Mycalen: 40. Gravestone, ¢c. 550-540? Chios: 41. Stone stele, 


PLATE 66 IONIC DODEKAPOLIS 
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Erythrai: 51. Gravestone, c. 500-475? Ephesos: 53. Silver plaque (obverse only), ¢. 350? Kolophon: 56. Graffito at Abou 
Simbel, c. 591. Teos: 58. Graffito at Abou Simbel, c. 591. 61. Marble grave-stele, late 6th c.? Klazomenai: 63. Painted 


inscription on vase, c. 540-525? 66. Gravestone, ¢. 475-450? Smyrna: 69. Graffito on vase, end of 7th c.? 


DORIC HEXAPOLIS: RHODES PLATE 67 
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Graffiti on pottery: * 1. 8the.?; 2. ¢. 650-600?; 3 a—-b. qthe.? 4 a-b. Inscriptions at Abou Simbel, ¢. 591 a hy ves ao (?) 
(front and back) c. 600-575? 6. ‘Inscription cut on statuette, c. 600-550? 8. Sante on vase, ee sso : es alee plastic 
vase, c. 550? 10. Basalt statuette c. 550? 11. Stone fragment, ¢. 550° 13. Miniature bronze whee 550-525 


PLATE 68 DORIC HEXAPOLIS 


Rhodes: 17, Graffito on jug, 6th c. 23. Graffito on skyphos, end of 6th c.? (part only). 25. Gravestone, end of 6th c.? 30. Painted ai 
tions on vase, ¢. 450? Knidos: 31. Inscription on stone statuette-plinth, c. 590-570? 32a. Graffito on cup, mid-6th c.? * 33. Inscripti 
Treasury architrave, c. 550-540? 34. Graffito on vase-foot, c. 550-525? 


DORIC HEXAPOLIS AND EGYPT PLATE 69 
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Kos: 39. Boundary stone, ¢. 4507 Halikarnassos: 41. Gravestone, ¢. 450? Kalymna: 43-44. Graffiti on sherds, 8th c.? 
45. Painted inscription on sherd, early 7th c. 47. Painted inscriptions on plate, c. 600? Egypt: 48 a—c. Graffiti at Abou 
Simbel, ¢. 591. 


PLATE 70 EGYPT, AIOLIS, NORTHERN COLONIAL AREA 
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Egypt: 49. Bronze sheathing, ¢. 550-525? 50. Bronze statuette, c. 500? 51. Graffito at Abydos, ¢. 500-450? 

Aiolis: 1. Graffit on sherds, (a—b) 7th c.?, (f) 6th c. 2. Graffito at Abydos, 6th c.? 8. Insenbed stone door- 

post (?), c. 550-500? 10. Marble grave-column, c. 550-525? Potidaia: 10. Stone base. ¢. 475? Olynthos: 
13. Gravestone, c. 500-480. 
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PLATE 71 
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: 48. Marble grave-stele, ¢. 450-425? 


Lampsakos 


Sidene: 50. Marble co 


33. Statue-base, c. 425. 


. Mende: 
.? Prokonnesos and Sigeion: 43-44. 


Olynthos: 14. Grave-stele, ¢. 450-425 
41. Marble grave-stele, mid-6th ¢ 
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NORTHERN COLONIAL AREA 
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Kyzikos: 51. Marble stele, ¢. 525-500? Halone: 52. Gravestone, c. 550? Apollonia: 54. Marble stele-base, c. 500-475. 

Olbia: 58. Graffition sherds, 6th-5th c. (T41 & 25*). 60. Marble grave-relief, c. 500-475. Borysthenes: 61*. Graffiti on sherds, 

6th c. Nymphaion: 63*, Graffiti on sherds, 5th c. Sinope: 73. Marble grave-relief, c. 450? Sigeion (?): 75. Graffito on aryballos, 
c. 600-575? (*T = Tolstoi.) 


CENTRAL GREECE PLATE 73 


1. Attica D, marble grave stele, ¢.540. 3. Attica I, marble stele base, ¢.510. 2. Euboia 24b, marble herm, ¢.470-460. 5-6. Euboia A, graffiti on 
sherds, ¢.700. 4. Euboia B(i), graffito on sherd, ¢.720-710. 8. Boiotia 16¢, bronze hydria, 475-450. 9. Thessaly 3b, stone statue base, 
500 475. 7. Aegina E, stone anchor fragment, ¢.500. 


PLATE 74 THE PELOPONNESE 
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5. Sikyon A, bronze 


4. Megara B, stone stele, 430-400. 
6. Argos B, bronze relief, ¢.575~55° 


1. Corinth 16a, stone stele, 600-550. 2-3. Corinth 19, painted vase inscription, ¢.575- 
base(?), c.500. 7. Tiryns ga, Cyclopean stone blocks, 600~550. 
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THE PELOPONNESE AND NORTH-WESTERN GREECE 


2 r > 
1. Argos H, bronze tripod stand, ¢.425. 2. Lakonia 3a, bronze aryballos ¢.600? 5. Lakonia 62a, limestone stele, ¢.375? 
: , s ies 


¢.400? 4 Messenia ra, clay pithos, ¢.550? 6. Arkadia 14 (p. 215) 


PLATE 75 


3. Lakonia G, stone stele, 


7. Elis E, bronze plaque, ¢.475? 8. Epeiros B, limestone horos, ¢.550-500 


pmeans Oh See ee ee 


6-7. 


3-4. Epeiros A, limestone relief, ¢.500? 1. Ioman Islands A, bronze sandal, ¢.500~475. 2. Euboic colonies, Italy A, graffito on amphora, 
€.730. §. Euboic colonies, Sicily A, stone block, c.600? 6-7. Euboic colonies, Sicily D, vase inscriptions, c.550. 
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1. Achaian colonies 1a, bronze plaque, late 6th c ? 2. Achaian colonies rb, bronze plaque, 530-510? 3. Achaian colonies H, graffito on vase foot 
520-510. §. Doric colonies, Sicily ga, stone grave stele, ¢.475? 4. Doric colonies, Sicily 24a, graffito on vase, 650-600. 6. Doric colonies, Sicily G, 
s : 

stone stele, ¢.550? 8. Doric colonies, Sicily J, graffito on vase, c.600. 7. Doric colonies, Sicily L, stone grave stele, 550-525. 
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PLATE 78 THE WESTERN COLONIES AND AEGEAN ISLANDS 
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1. Doric colonies, Italy A, graffito on vase, ¢.530. 2. Lokrian colonies A, graffito on sherd, 600-550. 3. Ionic colonies B, lead letter, ¢.500? 
4. lonic islands 71a, marble stele, 475-450 5-6. lonic islands A, graffito on sherd, 8th c. 10. Ionic islands C, stone stele, 650-600? 7. Tonic 
islands H, graffito on vase foot, ¢.500. 8. lonic islands J, graffito on sherd, c.600. 9. lonic islands K, stone block, 475-450 


PLATE 79 
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10. 


4-5. Thera (with 


10. Doric Hexapolis E, graffito on 


7. lonic Dodekapolis 1a, graffito on vase, 


3. Doric islands H, bronze cauldron, ¢.500? 
1 450-425? 


9. Doric Hexapolis C, bronze hydria 
11. Aiolic area B, stone Doric capital, ¢.530-500. 


2. Doric islands 24a, stone stele, sthc. 
6. Thera (with Kyrene) D, graffito on vase, §75~525. 


amphora, late 6th c.? 


8. Ionic Dodekapolis 68a, vase inscription, ¢.650. 


——— 


Kyrene) A, terracotta house model, c.650—625. 


| ¢.660-650 


1. Donic islands 14b, bronze mitra, ¢.500. 


PLATE 80 THE NORTHERN COLONIAL AREA AND ADESPOTA 
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3 
6. 
I. abe colomal area 60c, lead letter, ¢.500 2. Northern colonial area C, marble base, 500-475. 3. Northern colonial area T, 575-550 
4. Northern colonial area O, graffito on vase foot, 450~425? 5. Adespota, Aeginetan silver coin, ¢.500. 6. Grafhto on Attic amphora from 


Metauros, ¢.600 (p. 455) 
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